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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

THE  chief  incidents  of  the  following  story  occurred 
some  years  ago  in  an  obscure  and  dreary  little 
village,  not  on  the  Cotswolds,  but  in  a  lonely  and  sparsely 
populated  district  lying  some  few  miles  inland  from  the 
north-east  coast  The  Vicar  of  the  parish  at  that  time 
was  something  of  a  hero  in  his  quiet  way,  and  fought 
bravely  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Drink 
interests  in  his  neighbourhood.  Whether  he  really 
conquered  or  was  conquered  in  the  struggle  has  never 
to  my  knowledge  been  determined,  and  does  not  pertain 
to  the  present  narrative.  But  his  single-handed  combat 
lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  was  pathetic  to  the  extreme  of 
patience  and  endurance,  and  his  history,  though  known 
only  to  a  few,  has  furnished  sufficient  material  for  a 
similar  character  to  his  in  my  imaginary  friend  'Richard 
Everton,'  who  may  perhaps  in  his  own  person  move  the 
public  to  thoughtfully  consider  the  silent  martyrdoms 
bravely  endured  by  many  noble  men  of  the  Church,  who 
have  devoted,  and  are  devoting  their  lives  to  bettering 
the  conditions  of  the  people  and  to  lifting  them  out  of  the 
clutches  of  that  devouring  destroyer  of  all  reason,  health 
and  good,— Drink.  In  certain  rural  districts,  especially 
those  which  are  solitary  and  secluded,  and  far  away  from 
great  centres,  there  is  a  general  dislike  of  a  'temperance' 
parson.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  'sneak.'  Sometimes 
he  is  one ;  far  more  often  he  b  not    But  a  strong  feeling 
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nearly  always  exists  against  him, — and  this  animosity 
is  sedulously  festered  and  encouraged  by  all  such  persons 
in  his  neighbourhood  as  may  happen  to  have  ' interests' 
in  the  liquor  trade.  Sometimes  the  ill-feeling  reaches 
such  a  climax  that  the  unfortunate  man  is  r^^ularly 
'boycotted/  or  else  exposed  to  the  most  spiteful  and 
injurious  persecution.  It  takes  something  more  than 
the  usual  soldier's  mettle  to  daily  bear  with  the  miser- 
able slights,  the  mean  abuses,  the  ignorant  sneers  and 
vulgar  mockeries  of  a  petty  parish  in  arms  against  its 
spiritual  Head  ;  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  *  rural '  clergy 
who  cheerfully  endure  these  narrow  animosities  and  pre- 
judices,— staunch  warriors  for  the  Right  and  the  True, 
hidden  away  in  the  dullest  and  least  frequented  comers 
of  the  British  Isles,  fighting  steadily  under  their  Divine 
Master's  *  Orders,'  without  honour,  without  hope  of  re- 
cc^nition,  without  personal  comfort, — often,  in  the  end, 
dying  dispirited  and  broken-hearted  because  the  powers 
of  Drink  have  proved  more  potent  with  their  parishioners 
than  the  power  of  Christ !  Humble  heroes  these  in  the 
counting  of  their  own  lives,  but  surely  contributing  to  the 
ultimate  working  out  of  the  nation's  health,  strength 
and  wisdom.  For  just  as  one  ill-tempered,  uncharit- 
able and  bigoted  clergyman  will  infect  with  his  own 
unpleasant  attributes  a  whole  community,  so  will  one 
warm-hearted,  kindly,  humane  and  sympathetic  man  of 
the  same  high  calling,  work  a  beneficial,  if  slow  and 
gradual  change  in  the  mental  feeling  and  attitude  of 
even  the  most  narrow  and  embittered  of  rustic  popu- 
lations. Yet  with  all  their  cheerful  patience  and  self- 
sacrifice  such  men  are  far  less  appreciated  in  the 
world  and  wield  much  less  influence  than  those  who 
make  their  money  out  of  the  people's  drunkenness  and 
degradation,  such  as  *  Mr.  Minchin/  whose  *  original,'  I 
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pages,  is  now  a  hoary-headed,  complacent  and  pro- 
fessedly pious  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  And 
this  peihaps  is  natural,  for  while  the  one  side  seeks 
to  implant  virtue,  the  other  sows  vice,  and  poor 
humanity  will  always  be  more  prone  to  follow  vice 
to  its  own  undoing  than  virtue  for  its  own  happi- 
ness, till  it  knows  better.  That  it  is  beginning  to 
know  better  is  hopefully  evident.  The  Million  whose 
labour  makes  the  country's  position  and  prosperity,  are 
awaking  to  the  realisation  of  tihe  tyrannous  grip  in  which 
themselves  and  their  earnings  are  held  by  the  Drink- 
Trade, — and  with  the  usual  sturdy  common-sense  which 
lies  at  the  core  of  their  being,  they  are  beginning  to 
question  why  they  in  their  toiling  thousands  should  be 
doomed,  with  then:  children,  to  disease  and  d^^adation 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  Drink  '  companies.'  And  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  answer  they  arrive  at 
will  be  in  the  form  of  such  a  fight  against  the  National 
Curse,  as  may  cleanse  our  land  from  the  slur  on  its  fair 
fame.  For  it  must  be  the  People  themselves  who  decide 
their  own  destiny.  They  know  by  this  time  that  they 
cannot  rely  on  the  advice  proffered  to  them  by  'party' 
newspapers  ;  moreover  the  large  sums  of  money  coined 
by  press  '  companies  '  out  of  the  advertisements  of  brew- 
ing and  distilling  'companies,'  very  naturally  make 
the  two  Trades  work  along  the  same  lines,  hand  and 
glove  with  each  other.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  press 
should  have  ever  become  a  Trade  guided  by  money 
results  more  than  by  national  honour. 

In  my  present  story  I  have  selected  only  one  episode 
out  of  many  tragedies, — ^tragedies  which  Drink  writes 
across  millions  of  homes  and  millions  of  lives.  There 
are  hundreds  of  suffering  martyred  men  in  the  Church 
like  '  tUchard  Everton,'  who  would  be  all  the  better  and 
much  the  happier  for  the  confidence,  help  and  support 
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of  their  parishioners,— confidence,  help  and  support  which 
is  almost  invariably  denied  to  them.  I  should  like  to 
make  special  pleading  for  these ;  for  while  our  higher 
ecclesiastics  are  nowadays  practising  such  'broadness' 
of  view  that  they  appear  to  condone  and  excuse  the 
gravest  offences  in  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  in  the 
ranks  of  that '  society '  which  assumes  to  *  lead '  conduct 
and  morals,  these  lesser  men  are  keeping  the  Church 
cleaner  and  purer  than  it  would  otho-wise  be,  and  in 
their  almost  unrecognised  labours  are  truly  bearing  all 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

As  for  the  Drink-Evil,  I  wish  that  every  one  into 
whose  hands  this  book  may  fall  would  honestly  try  to 
realise  the  wide-spread  misery,  disease,  pauperism,  crime 
and  lunacy  for  which  that  hideous  vice  is  responsible, 
and  would  add  his  or  her  wish  and  will  to  mine,  in  a 
strong  prayer  that  the  wicked  financial  profit  derived 
by  the  few  out  of  the  physical  and  moral  debasement 
of  the  many,  may  be  checked  and  finally  come  to 
naught,  so  that  the  British  people,  released  at  last  from 
the  dominant  sway  of  the  liquor  traffic,  may  rise  to  the 
best  of  everything  in  them, — the  best  of  brain,  the  best 
of  work,  the  best  of  health,  the  best  of  life.  A  temperate 
people  must  always  be  a  strong  people,  and  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  days  that  are  coming,  we  shall  need  all  the 
strength  that  sound  minds  and  sound  bodies  can  give 
us.  There  is  no  room  in  the  future  of  Britain  for  a 
national  vice  which  betrays  a  national  weakness. 

STRATrORD-ON-AVON 
/mfy  1908 
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CHAPTER  I 

A  STORM  of  rain  was  sweeping  over  the  Cotswolds.  The 
clouds  drifted  along  the  sky  in  low  uneven  masses, 
breaking  asunder  now  and  then  to  show  fitful  glimpses  of  blue 
between  their  dividing  gloom, — the  hills  looked  bare  and  wan, 
and  their  ridges  were  blurred  like  the  outline  of  a  picture 
which  the  painter  has  smudged  in  haste  and  carelessness. 
Every  now  and  again  a  restless  wind  arose  and  blew  the  tree- 
tops  dreaiily  to  and  fro, — the  landscape  wore  a  dismal 
expressionless  aspect,  and  as  the  clammy  wet  mists  crept 
over  field  and  common,  they  brought  with  them  a  shuddering 
chill  which  penetrated  coldly  to  the  warmest  blood,  and 
created  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  physical  and  mental  de- 
pression. In  a  certain  small  village,  which,  to  save  all 
contest  for  supremacy,  shaU  not  here  be  given  its  true  name, 
but  shall  be  called  Shadbrook,  the  rain  seemed  to  gather 
special  force,  pouring  in  torrents  over  the  irregularly  clustered 
houses  and  trickling  down  from  their  roofs  into  wide  puddles 
of  mud  through  the  'main  street,'  as  it  was  caUed,  merely 
because  the  Post-office,  a  combined  business  of  small  groceries 
and  the  country's  mails,  happened  to  be  located  therein. 
Shadbrook  was  in  some  respects  constructed  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  inconvenience  to  those  who  by  chance  or 
fortune  found  themselves  constrained  to  dwell  in  it  There 
were  two  portions  of  it, — one  ancient — the  other  modem. 
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The  ancient  part  was  composed  of  smal!,  strongly-built  stone 
houses,  many  of  them  rich  in  the  possession  of  old  oak  rafters 
and  stray  bits  of  fine  panelling  left  here  and  there  where  the 
dealer  in  antiquities  had  found  it  impossible  to  remove  them 
without  destroying  the  whole  structure — die  modem  was  one 
of  those  'model  villages'  which  weU-meaning  landowners  go 
to  the  pains  of  erecting  at  great  cost  and  little  profit  for  their 
often  ungrateftil  tenants,  who  not  only  find  fault  with  the 
houses,  but  demur  at  the  paying  of  their  rents  when  occupy- 
ing the  same.  Between  the  two  there  ran  a  brook  of  not  very 
clear  water,  over  which  there  was  a  picturesque  bridge  of  a 
single  span,  which  was  traditionally  reputed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans.  Looking  down  fix>m  this  bridge  into  the 
stream,  one  saw  various  mute  eiqiressions  of  the  interior  life 
of  ^e  village  —  broken  china,  empty  preserved-meat  tins,  old 
kettles,  pots  and  pans  of  every  description,  commingled  with 
unsightly  portions  of  decaying  v^etable  matter  which  were  not 
altogether  odourless.  And  here  indeed,  though  the  passii^ 
stranger  knew  it  not,  was  the  centre  of  a  great  faction, — ^the 
core  of  an  internal  party  strife.  Year  in  and  year  out  it  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  as  to  which  inhabitants  of  the  village  on 
either  side  of  the  bridge  thus  turned  the  river  into  a  dusthole. 
Was  it  the  'original'  or  the  'model'  village?  No  one  could 
tell — no  one  dared.  Many  had  been  the  protests  from  the 
kindly  landowner,  something  of  a  benefactor  in  his  way,  whose 
mansion  and  deer-park  were  some  two  miles  distant, — urgent 
and  persuasive  had  been  the  requests  both  from  him  and  his 
wife,  a  great  lady  of  fashion,  that  their  tenants  should  try  and 
keep  the  rivulet  clean, — and  most  effusive  had  been  the 
promises  received  in  return.  But  no  real  change  was  ever 
effected.  Each  side  blamed  the  other.  The  people  in  the 
old  stone  houses  declared  they  never  did  see  such  *  mucky '  folk 
as  those  who  occupied  their  landlord's  '  model '  cottages — while 
the  dwellers  in  the  model  cottages  declared  that  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  'stone  hut  period'  were  semi-barbarians,  'as 
didn't  know  a  dean  thing  when  they  see'd  it'  Only  on 
Sundays  was  a  kind  of  silent  truce  effected — for  there  was  but 
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one  church — a  small  and  very  ancient  edifice,  once  the  chapel, 
so  legended,  of  a  holy  hermit  in  the  early  Christian  era  and 
carefuUy  preserved  by  the  monks  until  the  stormy  days  of  the 
Reformation,  when  it  was — ^like  all  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— deprived  of  its  images  and  relics,  and  considerably 
disfigured,  though  not  destroyed  Of  late  years  it  had  been 
carefiilly  restored  to  something  of  its  pristine  appearance,  and 
the  simple  services  of  the  Church  of  England  were  faithfully 
performed  in  it  Sunday  after  Sunday  by  the  resident  Vicar,  the 
Reverend  Richard  Everton.  He  was  a  good  and  kindly  man, 
and  when  the  living  was  first  bestowed  upon  him,  he  was  moved 
to  a  sense  of  overpowering  and  grateful  wonder  at  his  amazing 
fortune.  He  had  been  working  as  a  poor  curate  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  and  happened  by  chance  to  be  chosen  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  a  particular  occasion  for  some  great  cause  of 
charity.  Among  his  hearers  was  the  wealthy  patron  of  the 
living  of  Shadbrook,  and  so  pleased  was  this  good  coimtry  squire 
with  the  young  preacher^s  eloquence,  that  he  sought  him  out 
and  made  his  personal  acquaintance — ^an  acquaintance  which 
soon  deepened  into  friendship — the  result  of  which  friendship 
was  his  present  position.  And  the  Reverend  Richard  thought 
himself  a  more  than  lucky  man.  For  not  only  was  the  church 
of  Shadbrook  an  interesting  one  from  the  point  of  antiquity, — 
but  there  was  a  vicarage  attached  to  it,  which  was  quite  a 
beautifril  sixteenth-century  house — full  of  untouched  oak-panel- 
ling, and  connected  by  poetic  tradition  with  the  love-story  of  a 
lady  of  that  romantic  period  when  young  women  were  supposed 
to  die  straight  off  as  soon  as  lovers  betrayed  their  trust,  even  as 
lilies  die  when  deprived  of  water.  There  were  leaning  gables 
and  big  latticed  windows  and  quaint  chimney-stacks  to  this 
house, — ^and  a  garden  of  the  loveliest  •  old-fashioned  *  type,  shut 
in  from  the  outer  world  by  trees  beneath  some  of  which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  might  have  composed  a  sonnet.  And  so  when 
Richard  Everton  first  took  up  his  abode  in  this  charming  rural 
retreat,  he  was  as  happy  as  a  poet  is  when  inspired  with  a  fine 
idea.  Life  seemed  to  radiate  joy  upon  him,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly— for  he  was  yoxmg.     And  on  the  faith  of  his  dreams 
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and  his  delight  and  his  respite  from  all  financial  caxe,  he  did 
what  most  men  would  have  done  under  similar  drcumstanoes 
— he  fell  in  love  and  got  married. 

Mrs.  Everton  was  very  pretty.  She  was,  it  may  be  at  once 
stated,  much  too  pretty  for  a  cleigyman's  wife.  She  was  dainty, 
tnignonne^  golden-haiied,  blue-eyed,  light-footed,  merry, — inih 
a  voice  like  a  lark  and  a  smile  like  ^e  very  sunshine — ever}'- 
thing,  in  foct,  that  a  cleigyman's  wife  ought  110/  to  be,  if  she 
would  stand  in  a  'respectable'  position  with  county  society. 
Her  quite  un-Chrisdan  name,  too,  Azalea — ^was  absurd  and 
almost  'stagey.'  Her  dress  was  always  exquisitely  tasteful 
though  not  extravagant — and  people  said — such  people  as  there 
were  in  Shadbrook  to  say  anything — that  they  '  wondered  how 
she  could  do  it'  She  was  a  daily  joy  and  bewilderment  to  her 
husband  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  Then  there 
arrived  a  baby-boy  —  like,  yet  unlike  her,  with  a  wise  angel 
foce,  and  a  noble  head  like  that  of  the  infimt  Hercules.  Where 
he  came  from  neither  of  his  parents  could  imagine.  The 
Reverend  Richard  stared  for  hours  at  his  offspring,  wondering 
why  it  looked  so  grandly  at  him.  For  he  himself  was  quite  a 
plain,  ordinary  sort  of  man — ^his  two  best  features  being  his 
eyes  and  mouth — eyes  which  were  deeply  set  and  darkly  blue, 
and  lips  that  were  finely  sensitive  and  accustomed  to  gende 
lines  of  speech  and  smile.  The  beauty  of  his  baby  son  con- 
fused and  oppressed  him.  He  was  troubled  by  it,  though  he 
knew  not  why.  His  wife  was  not  so  much  perplexed  as 
delighted  with  her  child — she  looked  like  a  litde  girl  suddenly 
presented  by  a  kind  friend  with  a  model  doll. 

After  the  birth  of  this  wondrous  boy,  the  family  in  Shadbrook 
Vicarage  considered  itself  complete.  Everything  smiled  upon 
the  happy  trio.  The  house  was  lovely — the  garden  delicious, 
the  air  good,  and  the  surrounding  landscape  perfect  At  the 
time  this  '  ower  true  tale '  opens,  the  Vicar  and  his  wife  had  en- 
joyed their  enviable  condition  of  connubial  bliss  for  three  years, 
and  thdr  beautiful  son  was  two  summers  old — just  at  what 
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dream — so  far  at  least  as  the  Vicar  himself  was  concerned.  In 
the  joy  of  securing  Shadbrook  living,  and  the  greater  bliss  of 
winning  the  love  of  Azalea, — felicity  crowned  and  completed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  boy  with  the  fine  head  and  angelic  countenance, 
— the  Reverend  Richard  had  forgotten  altogether  one  trifling 
circumstance, — namely  that  he  was  a  clever  man.  That  is  to 
say,  a  man  gifted  above  the  ordinary,  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  books,  a  keen  grasp  of  things  social  and  political,  and  a 
natural  bias  towards  the  graces  of  art  and  learning.  Amid  the 
smiles  of  his  wife  and  the  prattle  of  his  infant,  he  had  so 
obliterated  himself  that  he  had  completely  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  wider  and  more  useful  fields  of 
labour  than  Shadbrook.  When  this  thought  first  came  to  him 
he  put  it  away  as  though  it  were  a  suggestion  from  the  evil 
one,  involving  some  deadly  sin — yet  every  now  and  then  it 
persistently  recurred  to  him  and  forced  itself  upon  his  pained 
attention.  He  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  angry  with  himself  for 
giving  way  to  what  he  called  a  'weakness' — but  nevertheless 
the  question  rang  in  his  ears  with  haunting  persistence — "  Are 
you  going  to  spend  all  your  life  in  Shadbrook  ?  " 

All  his  life !  He  was  only  thirty-five — and  probably — taking 
all  the  chances  for  and  against,  there  were  several  years  before 
him.  Long  years  too— for  in  Shadbrook  the  time  lagged  on 
with  a  most  extraordinary  slowness.  Yet  who  could  wish  for  a 
more  peaceful  way  of  passing  the  days  than  the  work  of  *  curing ' 
Shadbrook  souls  ?  There  was  no  prettier  old  village  church  in 
England  than  the  one  in  which  it  was  his  duty  to  officiate^  and 
as  for  his  personal  environment,  there  was  no  better  house  any- 
where than  his — no  lovelier  wife — no  more  beautiful  child. 
What  more  then  could  he  desire  ?  How  was  it  that  a  sudden 
cloud — small  yet  perfectly  perceptible — had  crept  into  his 
sky? 

He  asked  himself  the  question  many  times — angrily  and 
with  a  keen  self-reproach.  But  he  kept  his  own  counsel  as  to 
his  inward  condition  of  mind — ^and  not  even  to  that  dazzling 
creature  of  sunshine  and  gossamer,  his  adored  Azalea,  whose 
bewildering  fairy  beauty  and  gaiety  of  heart  were  a  perpetual 
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amazement  to  his  mind,  did  he  confide  what  he  gravely  decided 
was  'a  matter  between  himself  and  God' 

On  this  day  of  dull  rain  and  sweeping  mist,  when  even  the 
Vicarage  garden  looked  dreary,  the  spring  not  having  yet  made 
up  its  mind  as  to  whether  or  no  it  meant  finally  to  dethrone  a 
long  and  obstinately  reigning  winter,  and  when  Shadbrook  in 
both  its  ancient  and  modem  parts  p-esented  its  worst  and  most 
forlorn  aspect,  there  was  something  more  than  usually  depress- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  Reverend  Richard  felt  it 
poignantly.  He  sat  in  his  study,  at  a  round  oak  table 
profusely  strewn  with  letters  and  papers,  holding  a  pen 
listlessly  in  his  hand,  and  trying  to  &c  his  mind  on  his  next 
Sunday^s  sermon.  Opposite  to  him  the  spacious  latticed 
window  gave  him  an  open  view  of  his  garden — a  dream  of 
beauty  in  June  and  July, — but  just  now  fitting  itself  into  his 
particular  frame  of  mind  as  somewhat  like  a  well-kept  cemetery 
from  which  the  gravestones  and  memorial  monuments  had 
been  recently  removed.  Tall  dark  firs  and  evergreens  waved 
their  hearse-like  plumes  solemnly  to  and  fro  in  the  driving  rain 
— the  lawns  were  sodden,  and  marked  by  the  muddy  trail  of 
the  delving  worm — the  flower-borders  showed  some  meekly 
aspiring  little  spikes  of  green  indicative  of  bulbs  waiting  to 
grow  tall  if  the  sun  would  only  shine  upon  them — and  a  few 
withered  snowdrops  drooped  towards  the  gravel  path  and 
shivered  in  the  swish  of  the  wind.  Everton's  deep -set, 
thoughtful  eyes  obser/ed  all  these  trifles  with  a  kind  of  morbid 
acuteness. 

"  Even  for  March," — he  said  to  himself  gently,  as  though 
apologising  for  the  remark — "  the  weather  is  trying  I " 

He  turned  his  pen  about  betwixt  finger  and  thumb — but 
wrote  not  a  word  with  it  A  terrible  conviction  was  forcing 
itself  upon  his  mind  that  there  was  nothing  to  write  about 
It  was  a  dreadful  fact  Nothing  to  write  about  I  He,  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel, — with  the  Book  of  all  books  beside 
him — the  exhaustless  fount  of  spiritual  prophecy,  poesy  and 
power,  could  find  nothing  to  say  on  any  subject  in  it  Every 
:  be  was  newly  confronted  by  this  amazing  difficulty.    Yet 
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it  was  not  that  he  was  destitute  of  ideas — only — and  here  was 
the  stumbling-block — ^his  ideas  would  not  appeal  to  the  in* 
telligenoe  of  Sbadbrook.  Were  he  to  express  himself  in  such 
language  as  he  desired  to  use — were  he  to  give  his  heart  and 
soul  full  vent,  and  speak  with  the  passion  and  enthusiasm  that 
inwardly  consumed  his  being  as  with  a  consuming  flame,  why 
then,  Us  parishioners — Well?  What  of  his  parishioners? 
Would  they  be  angry,  surprised,  or  in  any  way  moved  to 
unusual  emotion?  No — oh  nol  They  simply  would  not 
understand.  There  was  the  core  and  kernel  of  his  trouble. 
Tli^^-wotddrnot-understand !  They  did  not  understand  him  as 
it  was,  even  when  he  preached  the  oldest  and  most  worn-out 
platitudes.  In  fact,  he  was  often  greatly  concerned  as  to 
whether  they  in  very  truth  comprehended  the  Christian 
doctrine  at  all.  He  sometimes  had  a  glimmering  painful 
sense  that  they  merely  accepted  it,  "because  it  was  the 
particular  form  of  approach  to  the  Almighty  which  was  or- 
dained to  be  taught  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country — 
and  that  if  by  some  singular  chance  Buddhism  were  introduced 
in  its  stead  as  the  religion  of  the  realm,  they  would  accept  that 
with  equal  alacrity  and  equanimity.  He  had  often  sounded 
the  members  of  his  flock  on  the  question  of  their  belief — 
because  he  felt  it  his  duty  so  to  do— but  the  answers  he  had 
received  were  for  the  most  part  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
There  was  Farmer  Hobday,  for  example, — the  best  farmer  any- 
where about  for  forty  miles— a  regular  church-goer,  and  an 
exceUent  man  in  every  way — yet  no  CMie  could  honestly  say  he 
was  'orthodox.'  Once  when  the  Reverend  ]^chard  had 
delicately  touched  on  a  certain  religious  matter,  this  very 
Hobday,  ht^e-boned,  red-£aced  and  mighty  of  stature,  bad 
turned  a  pair  of  round  expressionless  eyes  upon  him,  and  with 
a  slow  smile  had  observed : 

"  Now  doan't  'ee  do  it,  passon  ! — do-an't  'ee  do  it !  You 
minds  your  church  an'  I  minds  my  plough  1  Neither  on  us 
knaws  'ow  the  A'mighty  manages  to  work  us  along  through  a 
powerful  lot  o'  trouble— yet  worked  we  are ! — an'  if  we  axes  no 
questions,  we  woan't  be  told  no  lies  1 " 
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Then  there  was  Mrs.  Moddley — a  widow  with  eight  young 
children,  whose  husband  had  been  kiUed  while  working  on  the 
railway  line  which  purposely  missed  Shadbrook  altogether  on 
its  way  to  Cheltenham.  She  too  was  a  regular  church-goer — 
and  when  Everton  was  preparing  some  of  the  village  lads  for 
confirmation,  one  of  her  boys  had  created  confusion  in  the 
class  by  suddenly  observing:  "Please,  sir,  mother  says  she 
don't  see  'ow  God  can  bear  to  live,  watchin'  all  the  poor  folks 
die  what  He's  made  Hisself ! " 

The  Vicar  had  for  the  time  managed  to  elude  this  startling 
proposition  by  skilful  handling  of  the  truism  that  we  are  all 
poor  sinful  souls  who  are  not  expected  to  comprehend  the  ways 
of  the  Almighty — but  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  inter- 
viewing Mrs.  Moddley  on  the  subject  of  her  son's  remark. 
Mrs.  Moddley,  who  was  washing  her  children's  clothes,  and 
whose  arms,  half  in  and  half  out  of  a  tub  of  soap-suds,  pre* 
sented  a  boiled  lobster-like  appearance,  listened  with  respectful 
patience,  while  the  clergjrman  quietly  and  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  pointed  out  that  the  thought  expressed  by  Master 
Moddley — *  Jimmy '  as  he  was  familiarly  called — was  a  little — 
yes,  just  a  little  improper,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed 
to  find  refuge  in  a  child's  brain. 

"  Well  I "  said  Mrs.  Moddley,  straightening  herself  up  from 
the  wash-tub  and  heaving  a  short  sharp  sigh — "  You  may  be 
right,  Mr.  Everton,  and  I  daresay  you  are,  for  it's  not  my  place 
to  argefy  with  my  betters,  an'  I've  never  done  it  nohow — but 
as  for  puttin'  thoughts  in  a  child's  brain,  if  youll  believe  me, 
sir,  they  don't  want  no  puttin',  for  they  comes  there  with  no 
trouble  at  all — and  whatever  I've  said  to  Jimmy  'tain't  'arf  as 
bad  as  what  Jimmy  says  to  me — which  I  don't  put  into  his  'ed 
nohow — an'  if  God  doos  ever3rthing,  then  it's  God  as  is  to 
blame,  beggin'  your  pardon,  Mr.  Everton,  but  it's  the  truth  I 
do  assure  you ! " 

Here  she  paused,  out  of  breath,  and  wrung  her  hands  free 
from  the  soap-suds.     Everton  looked  slightly  troubled. 

'*  But,  Mrs.  Moddley,"  he  argued — "  you  are  always  in  church 
OD  Sundays — and  you  understand " 
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**  No,  that  I  don't  1 — and  that  I  should  never  wish  you,  sir, 
to  think  as  I  did,** — she  declared,  with  energy — "  Nor  ever  'ave 
I  done  so  since  I  was  bom  an'  eddicated.  But  I  takes  it  as 
it  comes,  feelin'  it's  all  for  the  best,  so  long  as  we  doos  our 
dooty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
us." 

These  last  words  she  uttered  in  the  tone  of  a  stage  recitation. 
Then,  glancing  at  the  clergyman's  kindly,  clever  face,  she 
dusted  a  chair  and  offered  it  to  him. 

"  Sit  down,  sir," — she  said,  with  quite  a  motherly  air — "You 
looks  a  bit  wcnrrited — but  I  do  make  so  bold  as  to  say  there's 
no  'arm  in  either  me  or  Jimmy  or  any  o'  my  lambs — the^se 
only  just  curious  sort  o'  little  creatures,  wantin'  to  know  the  why 
an'  the  wherefore  of  everything — and  they  gives  trouble  to  us 
older  folk  without  meanin'  of  it  But  they  all  says  their  prayers 
as  good  as  gold — and  my  youngest  girl,  Betty,  she  pra3rs  so  hard 
that  she's  (air  wore  out  when  she's  done,  an'  rolls  over  like  a 
dumplin'  into  bed  after  the  Amen — bless  her  'art  i — she's  but 
four  years  old — ^an'  all  her  trouble  in  this  life  is  that  old  Mrs. 
Kibble  will  never  get  good  enough  to  be  an  angel  1  Think  o' 
thatl  Old  Mrs.  Kibble  that  'as  been  a  drunkard  for  these 
many  years  an'  is  gettin'  wusser  as  she  goes  on, — an'  my  Betty 
wants  her  to  be  an  angel !  Lord,  lord  1  I've  laughed  till  I 
cried  over  that ! " 

An  irrepressible  smile  crossed  Everton's  face.  A  picture  of 
Betty,  roimd,  pink  as  an  apple-blossom,  and  soft  as  a  peach, 
praying  till  she  was  'wore  out'  for  'crazy  Kibble'  as  the  irre- 
verent lads  of  the  village  called  the  ancient  female  reprobate 
in  question,  was  humorous  as  well  as  pathetic.  And  surely 
there  was  something  very  purely  Christian  in  the  child's  feeling, 
if  she  could  in  her  iimocent  heart  implore  the  Almighty  to 
transform  an  old,  ugly,  dirty  confirmed  drunkard,  who  was  a 
disgrace  to  herself  and  her  neighbours,  into  an  angel ! 

"Good  little  Betty ! "  he  said,  gently— " Still,  Mrs.  Moddley, 
I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  elders  to  impose  a  certain  restraint 
on  our  speech  in  the  presence  of  very  young  children — and 
Jimmy's  remark  was  almost — I  wiU  not  Say  quite — but  almost 
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on  the  yeige  of  blasphemy.  And  it  appears  he  only  repeated 
what  you,  his  mother,  said.     Now  those  words " 

''Those  words  was  which?"  demanded  Mrs.  Moddley. 

"Well  just  to  this  effect,"  hesitated  Everton— " That  you 
wondered  how  God  could  live  watching  all  the  poor  folks  die 
that  He  made  Himself." 

Mrs.  Moddley's  eyes  twinkled  curiously. 

"Well,  I  ain't  goin'  back  on  it,"— she  said— "If s  ezackly 
what  I  thinks — though  I'll  freely  own  my  tongue  often  gets  the 
better  of  me.  But  there,  Mr.  Everton,  take  me  myself,  if  I  sees 
a  fly  a-dro¥min'  in  the  milk  I  picks  it  out  an'  gives  the  poor 
know-^othin'  inseck  a  chance  for  its  life,  though  flies  is  a 
nuisance  in  the  summer-time  as  everybody  knows,  but  seein' 
God  made  'em  I  daresay  if  they  thinks  at  all  they  wants 
their  lives  as  much  as  we  do  ours.  And  though  I'm  told  in 
church  as  God  'ad  only  one  Son,  an'  killed  Him  in  order  to 
wash  out  our  sins  in  the  blood,  I  can't  never  believe  'twas 
meant  that  way ** 

"Mrs.  Moddley!"  gasped  Richard — "You— you — excuse 
me — ^you  don't  know  what  a  terrible  thing  you  are  saying " 

"  Look  'ere,  Mr.  Everton,"  and  Mrs.  Moddley  leaned  her  wet 
arms  argumentatively  across  the  wash-^b — "I  ain't  goin'  to 
blieve  for  a  moment  that  the  Almighty  is  a  worser  person  than 
ourselves.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Now  I  wouldn't  kiU  a  son  of  mine 
to  save  anybody — ^there  1  An'  I'm  only  Martha  Moddley.  An' 
our  wretched  little  sins,  sich  as  they  is,  all  comes  through  our 
not  knowin'  better — wherefore  I  says,  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus 
came  down  from  heaven  to  show  us  how  to  live  patient  and 
die  quiet  without  complainin',  an'  trust  to  &e  Father  of  us  all 
to  do  right  by  us  in  this  world,  seem'  we've  been  brought  'ere 
without  otir  own  wish,  an'  got  to  suffer  a  deal  o'  woe.  That's 
my  view  of  religion — an'  a  bad  one  no  doubt  it  is — but  Lord 
love  ye^  Mr.  Everton  1" — and  here  her  round  feoe  beamed 
smilingly  at  him — "  Don't  ye  worrit  over  me  one  bit  I — ^youll 
me  miss  a  Sunday  out  of  churdi,  for  the  singin'  an' 
\  docs  us  all  good,  even  if  we  can't  make  it  all  out — 
ca  nal  geotlanan  bom,  which  is  what  we  alius  wanted 
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for  this  parish,  'avin'  'ad  a  man  previous  what  lived  with  his 
cook, — quite  a  fine  gel — on  the  sly,  an'  all  of  us  knowed  it  an' 
couldn't  say  nothin'.  For  says  my  pore  dear  'usband  as  is 
gone, — 'We  must  ketch  'im  in  the  hact' — an'  that  you  will 
realise,  Mr.  Everton,  was  impossible — so  that  when  he  died  of 
a  'plexy  fit,  'twas  a  good  riddance  for  all  round.  An'  I'm  sure 
we  couldn't  wish  for  a  better  parson  an'  wife  than  you  an'  your 
lady — so  now,  sir," — and  she  nodded  consolingly  at  him — 
"you've  no  need  to  worrit,  as  I  says,  for  you  doos  your  dooty, 
an'  to  the  best  o'  my  powers  I'll  do  mine,  an'  111  bite  my 
tongue  'ard  before  I  let  it  talk  over  Jimmy's  'ed  'bout  what  he's 
a  bit  too  young  to  see  for  hisself  proper." 

With  this  most  uncertain  and  entirely  unprofitable  explana- 
tion, Everton  had  to  be  content — and  never  afterwards  saw 
Mrs.  Moddley  in  church  without  a  nervous  qualm.  He  began 
to  be  afraid  of  getting  on  religious  subjects  with  his  parishioners 
at  all,  and  found  that  it  was  safer  to  utter  vague  prognostica- 
tions about  the  weather  and  the  crops  than  to  mention  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin  and  divine  redemption.  Pigs  fimiished 
a  more  appreciated  subject  of  discourse, — the  birth,  growth 
and  fattening  of  these  interesting  animals  being  more  import- 
ant to  the  inhabitants  of  Shadbrook  than  any  other  event 
which  an  industrious  press  might  chronicle  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  There  was  no  one,  in  fact,  to  whom  he  could  impart 
the  growing  sense  he  had  of  his  own  incompetency  to  deal  with 
this  rough  human  material,  which  though  undoubtedly  en- 
dowed with  the  *  spirit  which  maketh  for  righteousness,'  yet  had 
no  means  of  manifesting  its  real  trend  of  thought  He  was  a 
scholarly  man — ^and  he  had  no  other  of  his  class  with  whom  to 
exchange  ideas.  True,  there  were  two  'great'  houses,  so- 
caUed, — the  one  of  his  patron.  Squire  Hazlitt,  who  had  selected 
him  for  the  living  of  Shadbrook,  and  who  was  hardly  ever  in 
the  place,  his  wife  and  daughters  preferring  to  drag  him  about 
in  the  wake  of  mischievous  modem  society,  which  elects  to 
spend  its  money  on  foreign  resorts  rather  than  to  help  forward 
the  equally  beautiful  and  much  more  healthy  pleasure  places 
at  home — the  other  the  '  conmiodious  villa,'  to  use  auctioneer 
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pArlance,  of  the  brewer  of  the  district,  whose  hideous  brewery- 
buildings  disfigured  the  landscape  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
away.  With  the  Squire,  Everton  and  his  pretty  wife  were  on 
terms  of  pleasure  and  intimacy  whenever  that  gentleman  was 
at  home ;  with  the  brewer,  he  was  at  open  feud.  For  Shad- 
brook  had  two  public-houses — a  criminal  superfluity  for  so 
small  a  place, — and  both  were  'tied'  to  Messrs.  Mindiin  and  Co., 
who  kept  them  well  supplied  with  the  direst  poison  that  ever 
went  down  the  throats  of  pooi  labouring  men  in  the  shape  of 
beer.  Minchin  himself  was  a  pompous,  self-satisfied  commoner 
who  had  allied  himself  for  his  own  advantage  to  the  daughter 
of  a  pauper  baronet,  in  order  that  he  might  claim  to  be  '  con- 
nected with  the  aristocracy.'  He  was  a  persistent  church-goer, 
and  a  publicly  proclaimed  teetotaller.  That  is  to  say,  he 
drank  nothing  but  water,  and  gave  his  friends  nothing  but 
water,  while  he  made  his  money  out  of  the  working-man's 
drunkenness,  or  rather  let  us  say  the  working-man's  delirium, 
brought  on  by  the  consumption  of  his  manufactured  poison. 
With  such  characteristics  as  these,  every  one  will  admit  that 
he  was  a  good  and  righteous  man.  But  he  hated  the 
Reverend  Richard  Everton, —  and  the  Reverend  Richard 
Everton,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  Christian  minister  with 
human  blood  in  his  veins  to  hate,  hated  him  in  return.  Mrs. 
Minchin,  a  somewhat '  horsey '  lady,  with  a  strident  voice  and 
an  aggressive  manner,  'detested,'  to  use  her  own  expression, 
'  that  odious  little  woman,  Azalea  Everton.'  It  was  a  case  of 
simple  cause  and  effect — Mrs.  Everton  being  pretty  and  Mrs. 
Minchin  plain, — Mrs.  Everton  being  the  mother  of  a  boy  whose 
beauty  was  the  wonder  of  all  who  beheld  him,  and  Mrs.  Minchin 
having  produced  alarmingly  ugly  twins,  boy  and  girl,  who 
might  for  all  the  good  temper  and  intelligence  they  showed, 
just  as  well  have  never  been  bom.  These,  and  other  equally 
cogent  reasons,  kept  the  two  families  well  apart  Mrs.  Everton, 
indeed,  tiiough  as  a  rule  the  sweetest  of  sweet  creatures,  could 
not  altogether  refirun  from  giving  her  pretty  head  a  slight,  very 
alii^i;  tost  of  indifference,  when  she  happened  to  pass  Mrs. 
IfJttfWn  on  the  conntiy  road — and  Mrs.   Minchin  made  no 
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attempt  to  restrain  the  very  unmusical  snort  which  affected  her 
nose  and  throat  at  the  merest  side  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Everton. 
Such  being  the  position  of  things,  it  followed  that  there  were 
no  real  'neighbours'  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  a  man 
of  learning  and  refinement  such  as  the  Vicar  was,  for  even 
Squire  Hazlitt,  his  patron,  was  scarcely  to  be  called  cultured, 
though  he  had  plenty  of  good-humotir  and  shrewd  common- 
sense.  Yet  the  years  of  his  life  at  Shadbrook  had  so  far  been 
spent  in  such  happiness  that  he  had  never  thought  it  possible 
or  likely  that  he  might,  with  a  growing,  broadening  mind,  some 
day  need  a  growing  and  broadening  environment  That  afflic- 
tive ciamp  which  nips  the  intellectual  spirit  when  it  finds  itself 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  provincial  nonentities,  had  not  as 
yet  seriously  troubled  him — and  its  first  twinges  were  only  now 
banning  to  pinch  him  in  a  warning,  and  not  to  say  imdesir- 
able  and  undesired  manner. 

''  Are  you  going  to  pass  all  your  life  in  Shadbrook  ?  " 
The  question^  put  as  it  were  by  the  mocking  voice  of  some 
interior  demon,  was  asked  of  him  again  on  this  cold  March 
morning  when  he  sat  trying  to  write  what  he  felt  could  never 
be  written.  And  yet — what  burning  thoughts  were  in  his  brain, 
longing  to  communicate  themselves  to  his  motionless  pen ! — 
thoughts  of  the  goodness  and  majesty  of  the  Creator — thoughts 
of  the  daUy  discoveries  of  science — ^thoughts  of  the  inexhaust- 
ible millions  upon  millions  of  solar  systems  in  limitless  space — 
thoughts  that  were  like  lightning  -  poems,  singing  themselves 
to  his  inner  consciousness  and  declaring  him  to  be  a  living  Soul 
— a  part  of  God — a  spark  of  the  Divine,  sent  to  evolve  itself 
tiirough  experience  and  difficulty  fix>m  the  imperfect  to  the 
perfect  state  of  being.  The  daily  papers  brought  him  news  of 
the  world's  unrest — and  realising  the  paltry  *  sensationalism  of 
rdigion'  worked  up  by  certain  followers  of  antichrist,  who 
saw  no  shame  in  associating  themselves  with  the  notoriety- 
hunting  proprietors  of  a  cheap  and  degraded  press,  he  recog- 
nised the  wrong  that  was  being  done  to  the  pure  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  the  havoc  that  was  wickedly  wrought  among  men 
by  die  spread  of  infidel  doctrine.    He  longed  to  be  up  and 
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doing — ^to  don  the  spiritual  sword  and  buckler,  and  go  forth 
with  the  armies  of  the  Lord — to  preach  with  no  uncertain 
voice,  but  with  a  true  note,  clear  as  a  clarion  call,  and  to  help 
draw  back  the  social  world  from  the  abyss  whither  he,  and  all 
deep-thinkmg  men  could  see  it  visibly  hurrying — and  yet — his 
*  cure '  was  merely  Shadbrook.  Shadbrook  was  his  business ; 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  he  had  no  need  to  concern  himself. 

The  wind  continued  to  howl  and  sigh,  and  he  continued  to 
sit  in  apparent  idleness,  twisting  his  pen  in  his  fingers,  and 
wondering — ^wondering — not  what  he  should  preach  next 
Sunday,  but  rather  what  he  should  do  with  his  life.  He  could 
only  live  once— ^t  any  rate  on  this  planet — and  must  he  make 
of  that  *  once ' — ^nothing  but  Shftdbrook  ? 

"Yet  why  not?"  he  argued  with  himself— "The  people 
here  need  to  be  drawn  to  God — need  to  be  taught  and  helped 
just  as  much  as  the  millions  out  in  the  wider  world.  Some- 
times— ^yes ! — sometimes  I  feel  that  they — in  their  simple  way 
of  accepting  without  question  a  faith  which  they  really  do  not 
understand — are  nearer  the  truth  than  I  am.  And  yet  again 
I  cannot  but  feel  sure  that  the  Creator  meant  us  to  use  all 
our  faculties  in  the  comprehension  of  His  sublime  intentions 
towards  us — and  that  a  merely  blind  unreasoning  submission 
is  more  of  an  affront  to  Him  than  a  service." 

At  this  juncture  the  door  of  his  study  was  gently  pushed 
open,  and  a  lovely  face  peered  in  at  him. 

"Are  you  very  busy,  Dick?"  asked  a  coaxing  voice,  sweet 
as  honey — "  Or  may  I  come  in  just  ons  minute  ?  " 

He  threw  down  his  pen  and  sprang  up  from  his  chair  with 
a  quick  sigh  of  relief. 

"One  minute  isn't  long  enough!"  he  declared,  going  to 
meet  his  wife  as  she  entered,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms — 
"  Come  and  stay  half  an  hour !  I  want  you.  Azalea — I  want 
you  badly ! "  Here  he  looked  down  into  her  tender  eyes.  "  I 
want  a  kiss,  too," — and  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word — 
"I've  had  a  touch  of  the  blues." 

"  Oh,  poor  boy ! "  And  Azalea  put  up  a  little  white  hand 
and  stndced  his  cheek  caressingly— " You  mustn't!    It's  the 
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weather — I'm  sure  if  s  the  weather.  And  it's  all  horrid — but, 
Dick,  you'll  have  to  go  out  in  the  rain,  I'm  afraid  1  There's 
been  a  very  bad  fight  in  the  village — and  that  dreadful  man, 
Kieman,  has  nearly  killed  his  wife !    Isn't  it  awful  ?  " 

She  smiled  angelically,  and  her  eyes  twinkled  with  a  kind  of 
sparkle — whether  of  tears  or  laughter,  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  say. 

He  loosened  her  firom  his  clasp,  and  his  face  grew  pale  and 
stem. 

"Kieman  again!"  he  said — ''I  must  go  at  once,  Azalea. 
He  is  a  dangerous  customer." 

She  looked  at  him  questioningly,  as  he  hastily  swept  his 
letters  and  papers  together. 

"Were  you  writing  your  sermon,  darling?"  she  enquired. 

"No— that  is,  I  was  trying  to  think  about  it — but  really, 
I'm  afraid  my  brain  isn't  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  I  ought  to  say  sometimes — and  I  feel  anxious 
about  it, — ^almost  as  if  I  were  not  altogether  doing  my  duty." 

**  Oh,  Dick ! "  And  Azalea  looked  reproachfully  amazed — 
"  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing !  Your  sermons  are  simply 
bee-autiful !    Perfectly  lovely !    You  know  they  are  ! " 

He  took  her  pretty  face  between  his  two  hands  and  kissed 
it  again. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,  little  wife ! "  he  said — "  I  feel 
myself  to  be  dull  and  heavy.  And  helpless,  too,  Azalea ! — 
that's  the  worst  of  it — ^helpless,  for  I  cannot  keep  even  Kieman 
firom  the  public-house." 

With  this,  he  hurriedly  left  his  study  and  went  out  into  the 
ball  His  wife  followed  him,  and  watched  him  rather  wistfiiUy 
as  he  put  on  his  thickest  great-coat,  and  looked  about  for  his 
umbrella. 

"After  all,  Dick,"  she  said — "how  can  you  keep  people 
from  the  public-house  as  long  as  Minchin  has  that  *  beer  club ' 
where  everybody  who  takes  a  ticket  gets  a  big  barrel  of  beer  at 
Christmas  all  to  themselves  ?  It's  too  much  to  ask  of  a  clergyman 
that  he  should  be  answerable  for  temperance  as  well  as  religion." 

"Azalea,  my  dear,  religion  and  temperance  ought  to  go 
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together — and  tiiexe's  no  getting  over  the  fiEu:t.  When  men 
are  drunkards,  they  have  not  understood  the  meaning  of 
religion,  or  else  religion  has  not  appealed  to  them  in  the  way 
it  should  do.  The  very  Hindoo  scorns  to  soil  himself  with  so 
degrading  a  vice  as  drunkenness." 

"  The  Hindoo  is  perhaps  not  under  the  dominance  of  the 
brewer,**  murmured  Azalea. 

"  Dominance  ?  My  dear  child,  no  reasonable  man  should 
allow  himself  to  be  *  dominated '  by  anything  or  any  one.  It's 
a  sign  of  weakness.  And  of  course  a  drunkard  is  weak, 
morally  and  physically— only  what  I  mean  is,  that  religion — 
the  religion  of  Christ — should  be  able  to  impress  and  control 
the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong.  Now  I'm  oE  Don't  wait 
luncheon — I  may  be  detained." 

He  pressed  his  hat  well  down  over  his  brows  as  he  opened 
the  street  door  and  faced  the  bitter  driving  wind. 

"Don't  stand  in  the  draught,  Azalea,"— he  called— " You'll 
catch  cold.     Good-bye ! " 

"  Good-bye  i  Come  back  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  she  re- 
sponded. And  shutting  the  door  after  him  with  a  little  bang, 
she  re-entered  the  house  and  began  to  sing  softly  to  herself  as 
she  flitted  here  and  there,  giving  graceful  touches  of  her  own 
to  the  various  ornaments  about  the  pretty  drawing-room, — 
re^mranging  the  flowers,  which  were  scarce  at  this  season  and 
had  to  be  cared  for  tenderly, — and  generally  amusing  herself 
in  her  own  way  before  going  up  to  the  nursery  to  superintend 
the  dinner  of  the  ever  interesting  baby,  who  was  now  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  being  called  by  his  nurse,  '  Master  Laurence.' 
Master  Laurence  was  so  named  after  Azalea's  father,  who  had 
been  in  hb  time  a  notable  literary  man,  but  who,  worn  out  by 
the  patient  evolvement  of  great  teachings  for  the  benefit  of  an 
ungrateful  and  forgetful  world,  had  died,  more  of  sheer  tired- 
ness than  anything  else,  some  two  years  before  his  daughter's 
marriage.  Azalea  had  never  understood  him  in  the  least,  but 
in  her  pretty  caressing  way  she  had  loved  him,  while  his  fond 
admiratioii  of  her  had  amounted  almost  to  idolatry.  When 
perplexedly  over  the  learned  books  he  wrote,  he 
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was  more  delighted  than  if  he  had  received  a  column  of  carp- 
ing praise  from  the  most  prominent  growler  in  all  the  critical 
world.  Sometimes  his  poor  heart  ached  a  little,  as  he  realised 
that  all  his  best  work  must  for  ever  remain  a  sealed  book  to 
this,  his  only  child,  who  in  her  easy  lightness  of  mind  and 
disposition  could  not  comprehend  why  any  one  should  ever 
think  about  anything. 

"  It's  so  stupid ! "  she  would  say,  with  a  charming  pout, — 
''  All  the  thinking  in  the  world  does  no  good  1  Such  crowds 
of  wise  men  have  lived  and  written  all  sorts  of  books — and 
nobody  seems  a  bit  the  better!" 

However,  when  poor  Laurence  died,  his  daughter  was  as 
sorry  as  she  was  frightened.  Her  mother  had  passed  to  the 
better  world  when  she  was  barely  six  months  old, — so  that 
this  was  her  first  conscious  experience  of  the  grim  visitation 
of  the  King  of  Terrors.  She  hated  it, — she  recoiled  with 
shuddering  fear  from  the  quiet  grandeur  of  her  father's  form, 
composed  rigidly  into  that  slumber  from  which  there  is  no  more 
wakhig  in  this  world, — she  shivered  and  cried  at  the  solemn 
black  paraphernalia  of  the  funeral — ^and  looked  like  a  poor 
weak  little  snowdrop  in  her  heavy  mourning  gown.  It  was 
while  she  was  yet  in  the  snowdrop  state  that  Richard  Everton 
first  met  her  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  where  she  had 
been  invited  to  stay  for  change  and  solace  after  her  bereave- 
ment,— and  she  had  comforted  herself  with  his  love,  just  as  a 
small  hurt  kitten  might  comfort  itself  in  the  arms  of  a  kind 
protector.  It  was  delightful  to  find  another  man  ready  to  pet 
and  make  much  of  her  as  her  late  father  had  done, — it  was  all 
she  wanted  in  life, — and  of  the  graver  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  marriage  she  took  no  thought  Richard  was  kind  and 
nice  and  not  bad-looking, — Richard  had  just  got  a  *  living ' — 
and  what  was  best  of  all,  Richard  was  *  perfectly  devoted ' — 
this  was  her  own  expression — perfectly  devoted  to  her.  And 
gradually  the  effect  of  her  father's  death  wore  off — she  forgot 
him  more  and  more  completely — till,  when  her  baby  was  bom, 
a  sudden  rush  of  tender  recollection  flowed  in  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  said,  with  tears  sparkling  in  her  pretty  eyes : — 
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"  We  must  call  him  Laurence !  Oh  yes,  Dick  !  We  must 
call  hiip  Laurence,  after  poor  dear  old  Dad !" 

Her  adoring  husband  made  no  objection, — ^if  it  had  been 
her  wish  to  christen  the  child  Zedekiah,  it  b  probable  that 
in  his  doting  condition  of  mind  he  would  have  consented. 
The  name  of  *  Laurence,*  however,  seemed  to  suit  the  boy  with 
the  serious  eyes  and  expression  of  angel  intellectuality ;  and 
sometimes  Everton,  who  had  read  many  of  the  books  written 
by  the  dead  Thinker  whose  work  his  daughter  had  laughed  at, 
wondered  whether  his  spirit  had  become  re-incarnated  in  this 
infant  namesake,  who  already  looked  so  wise  beyond  all 
earthly  years.  Moved  by  this  thought,  he  one  day  expressed 
it  to  his  wife,  albeit  remotely. 

<<  I  do  believe^  Azalea,  that  our  Laurence  will  be  as  clever 
a  man  as  your  father  was." 

She  uttered  a  little  cry  of  alarm. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not !  **  she  said,  with  delightful  earnestness — 
"  It's  so  dreadful  to  be  clever,  Dick !  You  don't  know  how 
dreadful  it  is !    Nobody  likes  you  I " 

He  smiled. 

"  You  quaint  wee  woman !  Do  you  want  the  boy  to  be  a 
fool,  then?" 

"He  couldn't  be  a  fool!"  declared  Azalea,  warmly — "Of 
course  he  couldn't !  But  I  hope  he  won't  be  clever !  If  you 
had  known  poor  Dad,  you  would  understand  what  I  mean.  A 
clever  man  is  really  2^  pitiable  object ! — he  is,  Dick ! — perfectly 
pitiable !  He  always  wants  what  he  cannot  get — and  he  sees 
everything  going  wrong  and  he  wants  to  put  it  right,  and  of 
course  he  carit  put  it  right, — not  in  his  way,  because  every- 
body wants  to  do  it  another  way — and  oh  . — ^it's  just  awful ! 
And  he  writes  and  writes,  and  lectures  and  lectures,  and  gets 
d3rspepsia  and  headaches  and  gout,  and  dreadful  things — and 
never  enjoys  himself  one  bit — how  can  he — ?  " 

Richard  laughed  aloud 

"  My  dear  little  wife,  you're  talking  at  random ! "  he  said, 
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**  Oh,  don't  I "  and  Azalea  covered  her  shell-pink  ears  with 
her  pretty  white  hands — ''  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about 
mind  and  soul  or  imagination!  I  want  baby  to  be  just — 
Baby!" 

And  so  it  was  decreed  Baby — at  least  for  the  present — 
remained  Baby — and  it  was  only  Nurse  Tomkins  who  called 
him  'Master  Laurence.'  Nurse  Tomkins  knew  him  better 
even  than  his  parents,  and  had  become  much  impressed  by 
his  personal  dignity.  This  he  showed  in  various  ways  of  his 
own.  For  example,  he  disliked  all  dirty  things,  and  was  only 
content  with  perfect  cleanliness.  Certain  pictures  in  the 
nursery  he  strove  to  hide  from  his  eyes  with  one  tiny  chubby 
hand,  and  as  this  gesture  was  not  quite  understood  by  his 
elders,  he  managed  to  clamber  up  on  his  cot,  and  tear  them 
down.  They  were  not  objectionable  pictures,  but  they  were 
unnatural — that  is  to  say,  they  were  *  nursery '  pictures,  of  the 
kind  which  are  called  by  the  publishers  of  Christmas  numbers, 
'  suitable  for  children.'  There  were  fat  infants  petting  impos- 
sible lambs — and  red-faced  peasants  carrying  pale  pink  dogs  in 
their  arms — all  of  which  abnormal  creatures  moved  Master 
Laurence  to  quiet  scorn.  Azalea  was  always  hearing  of  some 
curious  and  original  deed  on  the  part  of  her  son,— but  she 
paid  very  little  attention  to  any  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
his  possible  future  mental  development.  All  she  thought  of 
was  that  he  was  Ifer  baby — her  own,  her  very  own  beautiful 
baby ! — and  her  chief  idea  was  that  he  must  be  fed  well,  and 
have  his  own  way  whenever  it  was  possible.  This  was  the 
business  of  the  day  for  her — the  business  upon  which  she  set 
all  her  energies — baby's  food.  Baby's  brain  and  baby's 
thoughts  were — to  use  her  own  frank  parlance — *  utter  non- 
sense.' If  asked,  she  would  have  said  with  the  most  charming 
assumption  of  maternal  wisdom,  that  a  child  of  two  has  no 
brain  worth  considering,  and  no  thoughts  worth  thinking. 
That  was  her  opinion.  Nurse  Tomkins  entertained  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  being  a  trained  woman  whose  life 
had  been  spent  with  children  of  all  sorts,  sickly  and  healthy, 
bright  and  dull,  and  who  had  studied  their  moods  and  mannen 
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with  close  and  sympathetic  attention.  She  was  afiecdonately 
interested  in  her  charge  and  said  of  iiim  to  her  own  special 
friends — "  Master  Laurence  is  a  wonderful  child !  He  will  be 
a  great  man ! " 

But  Azalea  thought  no  such  thing.  She  thought,  in  fact,  as 
little  about  the  mental  development  of  her  small  son  as  she  did 
of  the  '  soul '  (if  he  had  one)  of  the  troublesome  Kieman,  whose 
drunken  delinquencies  had  summoned  her  husband  out  of  his 
peaceful  study  into  the  wind  and  rain  on  this  cross  and  cloudy 
March  morning.  She  was  perfectly  happy  in  herself— she  had 
never  wanted  more  than  a  home,  a  husband,  and  a  baby ; 
and  she  had  all  three.  Nothing  further  existed  in  the  universe, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  And  as  soon  as  she  had  finished 
•dusting  the  drawing-room,' — which  was  one  of  the  little  duties 
she  unposed  on  herself,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  house- 
maid had  always  dusted  it  perfectly  beforehand,— she  tripped 
up  to  the  nursery,  singing  as  she  went,  full  of  a  careless  gaiety, 
being  so  happily  constituted  as  to  be  indifferent  to  any  troubles 
in  which  she  did  not  share.  And,  after  all,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  greater  majority  of  women  are  even  as  she, — and  that  few 
of  them  have  the  finer  perception  and  power  to  look  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  comfortable  surroundings  into  the 
speechless  miseries  of  the  wider  world. 


CHAPTER  II 

MEANTIME,  while  the  pleasures  of  peaceful  and  con- 
tented domesticity  reigned  in  his  household,  the  Vicar 
himself  was  hurrying  through  the  mist  and  rain  to  the  village — 
not  to  the  ancient  stone-built  part  of  it,  but,  strange  to  say,  to 
the  *  model '  portion,  where  the  cottages  were  so  pretty  and  so 
cosily  devised  with  porches  and  little  separate  gardens  to  each, 
that  one  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  any  man  dwelling 
in  such  comfortable  quarters  to  so  £sur  forget  himself  as  to  come 
home  drunk  at  any  time  of  day,  much  less  in  the  morning 
before  twelve  o'clock.  However,  such  had  been  the  case  with 
the  individual  called  Kieman — a  huge,  hulking  creature  with 
enormous  square  shoulders  and  thick  bull  head,  who  now 
leaning  his  powerful  arms  folded  across  the  bars  of  his  cottage 
gate,  looked  up  with  a  drowsy  scowl  as  he  saw  the  Vicar 
approaching.  Two  or  three  other  men  were  hanging  sheepishly 
about,  and  a  little  knot  of  women,  with  shawls  over  their  heads, 
were  grouped  in  the  road,  heedless  of  the  pouring  rain,  talking 
together,  their  faces  expressing  a  vague  and  pitiful  terror. 
Everton  walked  straight  up  to  Kieman  and  addressed  him  at 
once  without  parley. 

"What's  the  matter  here?"  he  asked,  in  a  quiet  voice— 
•*  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

The  man  eyed  him  over  with  a  stupid  leer. 

«« No— you  mayn't  "—he  replied,  thickly,—"  A  'Glishman's 
'ouse  's  'is  castle  !     Go  'way ! " 

Everton  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  Now,  Kiernan,  you  know  you  don't  mean  that," — he  said, 
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gently — "  What,  man ! — ^you  and  I  are  old  friends,  aren't  we  ? 
I  heard  you  wanted  me." 

Kieman  blinked  at  him  suspiciously. 

''  Who  told  you  as  I  wanted  ye  ?  "  he  asked 

"  My  wife  did," — the  clezgyman  answered,  simply — "  Come 
now,  Kieman ! — let  me  in — I  want  to  speak  to  you 
privately ^ 

"  Ye  wants  to  preach  at  me,  eh  ?  "  said  Kieman — '*  But  ye 
woan't  do  it ! — no,  not  by  a  long  chalk  1  I  knows  you  parson 
lot — ^whinin*,  nodrink,  snivellin*  beggars  all  of  'em  I  Drunk  ? 
O*  course  I'm  drunk  I  What  else  should  I  be  ?  Drunk  an' 
*appy  in  it !     Drunk  an'  'appy  in  it  I    There  I " 

And  he  made  a  thrust  widi  his  fist  into  space  furiously,  as 
though  he  knocked  down  an  imaginary  enemy.  Everton 
paused  a  moment  Looking  round  among  the  group  of 
villagers  who  stood  hanging  back,  ashamed  and  inert,  he 
said  in  a  low  tone : — 

"  Is  there  anything  really  wrong  ?    Has  he  hurt  his  wife  ?  " 

A  woman  came  forward  and  volunteered  the  answer. 

"  Yes,  sir — I'm  afraid  so — at  least  as  for  as  we  can  tell 
There  was  words — an'  she  ran  out  o'  the  cottage  screaming — 
and  then  ran  in  again,  and  then  we  heard  a  terrible  groan, — 
and — ^and  we're  afraid  she's  very  bad " 

"  She's  in  there ! "  said  Kieman,  suddenly  then,  waking  as  if 
from  a  dull  reverie — "She's  'ad  a  good  'un  this  time ! "  He 
began  to  laugh  thickly, — then  with  a  quick  change  from 
obstinacy  to  maudlin  mildness,  he  removed  his  arms  from  the 
gate — "  Come  in  all  of  ye  if  ye  likes  !  She's  all  right !  Come 
in.  Mister  Parson  I  Come  in !  'Adn't  expected  so  much 
company,  but  never  mind — there  ain't  no  gradgin'  where  Dan 
Kieman  b  !     He  gives  it  fair  all  round  1    Come  in ! " 

He  fell  back  and  reeled  on  one  side.  Everton  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

"You're  ill,  Kieman!"  he  said,  kindly,— " With  a  worse 
illness  than  you  know.     Keep  steady ! " 

The  wretched  man  stared  vaguely  at  nothing,  and  b^an  to 
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"Fm  or'nght!"  he  stuttered— "  (Vright,  Mister  Jack 
Sniveller!  Right  and  'appy  as  a  king!  You  lemme 
alone!" 

He  wrenched  himself  free  from  Everton's  hold  and 
staggering  up  to  his  own  cottage  fell  heavily  on  one  of  the 
little  seats  in  the  porch.  Everton  left  him  there,  and  pushing 
open  the  door  went  into  the  cottage  itself, — where  the  first 
thing  that  met  his  eyes  was  the  unconscious  body  of  a  woman 
face  downward  on  the  ground.  With  an  exclamation  of  horror 
and  pity,  he  strove  to  lift  her,  but  in  vain — then,  stepping 
outside  the  house  again  beckoned  to  some  of  the  villagers  who 
were  hanging  round  the  place  waiting  to  know  the  worst. 
They  came  at  his  bidding,  and  pressed  into  the  little  dwelling, 
past  Kieman,  who  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  heavy  stupor. 
Lifting  the  insensible  woman  between  them,  they  laid  her  on 
her  bed — and  then  remained  in  a  frightened  group  staring  at 
the  ghastly  stains  of  blood  on  her  mouth,  i^ile  one  neighbour, 
more  practical  than  the  rest,  fetching  a  sponge  and  a  bowl  of 
cold  water,  bathed  the  poor  creature's  forehead  and  tried  to 
bring  her  back  to  consciousness.  Everton  stood  by  the 
bedside,  gazing  down  upon  the  pitiful  sight  with  a  stem  sorrow 
graven  on  his  own  face.  This  was  what  the  sacred  tie  of 
marriage  meant  to  many  of  the  labouring  classes ! — this 
brutality  to,  and  degradation  of  woman,  by  men  who,  when 
muddled  by  drink,  were  lower  in  their  passions  than  the 
beasts  they  drove  to  the  shambles ! 

"  Pray  God  she  is  not  dead  I "  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

The  woman  who  was  bathing  the  victim's  forehead  an- 
swered, in  an  equally  low  tone : 

"Oh  no,  sir,  I  don't  think  she's  dead," — but  she  trembled 
a  little  as  she  spoke — "  though  Lord  knows  none  of  us  never 
knows  whether  well  live  from  week  to  week,  the  men  are 
goin'  that  wild  on  Minchin's  stuff  which  they  drinks  at 
all  hours  o'  the  day.  Dan  Kieman  was  quite  a  decent  chap, 
so  I'm  told,  till  he  came  here." 

At  that  moment  Dan  Kieman's  wife  opened  her  eyes, 
and  her  poor  livid  lips  twitched  into  a  little  smile. 
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"  Don't  you  worrit,  Dan  I "  she  said,  faintly — "  I  know  you 
didn't  mean  it — it  was  just  the  drink  that  drove  you  to  it — 
only  the  drink,  for  you're  the  best  an'  finest  husband  ever 
woman  'ad  when  ye're  sober.  That'll  do,  Dan ! — I'm  obliged 
to  ye ! — I'll  be  getting  up  presently " 

Her  eyes  closed  again,  and  at  that  moment  Everton 
thankfully  perceived  the  local  surgeon,  one  Henry  Brand, 
entering  the  little  room — a  quiet,  shrewd-eyed  man  of  middle- 
age,  known  as  'Dr.  Harry,'  who  walking  straight  up  to  the 
bedside,  bent  over  the  unfortimate  Mrs.  Kieman,  and 
examined  her  injuries  with  kindly  solicitude. 

"  She's  rather  badly  hurt,"  he  said  then,  turning  to  Everton 
with  a  friendly  nod — "  It  will  be  some  days  before  she  gets 
about  again.  And  shell  want  some  little  nursing.  Wouldn't 
some  one " 

"I'll  attend  to  her,"  said  the  woman  who  had  already 
proffered  her  assistance  —  "I've  £;ot  nothing  much  to  do 
at  home,  my  son  bein'  away  —  I'll  see  she  gets  all  she 
wants " 

"And  ru  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  Mrs.  Adcott,"  said 
Everton,  quickly — "  But  Kieman  himself " 

"  Kieman  himself  is  in  a  far  worse  state  than  his  wife,"  said 
the  doctor — "  He's  poisoned.  That's  what's  the  matter  with 
him.  He  has  got  as  much  arsenic  inside  him  as  would  kill 
a  horse — it  would  kill  him  if  he  had  not  accustomed  his 
system  to  it  I  passed  him  just  now  in  the  porch — ^he's  in  a 
dead  stupor." 

"  He's  drunk,"— -said  Everton. 

"He's  druggedy* — said  Brand,  emphatically — "Not  quite 
the  same  thing,  yet  passing  for  the  same.  Come  and  look 
at  him." 

They  went  out  of  the  cottage  into  the  little  garden, 
and  stood  together  surveying  the  heavy  inert  form  of  the 
miserable  man  who  was  half-sitting,  half-lying  in  the  porch, 
huddled  together  like  a  sack  of  useless  lumber. 

"  What's  to  be  done  with  him  ?  "  asked  Everton,  in  a  kind  of 
despair — "  He  cannot  go  back  to  his  work  to-day." 
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'*  Of  course  he  can't — and  nothing's  to  be  done  with  him. 
Hell  sleep  it  off — ^and  then — hell  go  to  one  of  Minchin's 
places  again,  and  drink  more  of  the  vile  stuff  sold  there — and 
then — well  then ! — hell  come  home  here  and  probably  finish 
off  his  wife." 

"But  it  can't— it  mustn't  be^*— said  Everton,  firmly— "I'll 
come  myself  and  see  that  nothing  happens.  I'll  call  at  both 
public-houses  and  ask  them  not  to  sell  him  any  more 
drink " 

*  Dr.  Harry '  smiled. 

"  Youll  kick  against  the  pricks,  Mr.  Everton ! "  he  said—"  I 
mean,  youll  get  yourself  into  trouble  if  you  do !  Take  my 
advice— don't  interfere  ! " 

"But,  good  God!"  exclaimed  Everton — "Would  you  have 
me,  as  Vicar  of  this  parish,  stand  off  and  allow  a  woman  to  be 
murdered  by  her  husband  when  he  is  not  really  responsible 
for  the  crime ! " 

Brand  was  silent     He  seemed  to  be  thinking. 

"That's  a  very  true  phrase  of  yours,  Mr.  Everton," — he 
said,  presently — "  And  I'm  glad  to  hear  it  from  a  clergyman's 
mouth.  'Not  really  responsible  for  the  crime.'  That's  it 
Kieman  b  not  responsible.    Who  ts  ?    Tell  me  that  i " 

"  In  this  case  Minchin  is  responsible ! " — rejoined  Everton, 
hotly — "  His  brewery  is  a  curse  to  the  parish ! " 

"If  it  were  only  good  beer," — said  Brand,  thoughtfully, 
"  there'd  be  no  harm  at  all  in  it.  A  pint  of  pure  beer  hurts  no 
man.  But  a  pint  of  mixed  poison  is  a  different  matter 
altogether.  And — as  you  say — Minchin  is  responsible.  If 
Dan  Kieman  wakes  up  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  gets  more 
drink  and  kills  his  wife  altogether,  Minchin  will  be  the  real 
murderer, — not  Kieman." 

"That's  the  right  way  to  put  it,"— said  Everton — "It's 
a  strong  way — but  it's  the  right  way.  However,  I'll  take  care 
no  more  mischief  is  done  for  the  present  at  any  rate.  I'll  look 
after  Kieman  when  he  wakes." 

"  Youll  look  after  him ! "  and  the  doctor's  eyes  twinkled 
humorously — "  \Vhat  will  you  do  with  him  ?  " 
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Everton's  rather  thin,  delicate  lace  looked  a  shade  more 
careworn  and  serious. 

"  I  don't  quite  know," — he  said,  simply — "  But  I  am  placed 
here  in  this  parish  as  guardian  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  all  the  people  under  my  charge — and  I  must  try  my 
best  I  am  quite  aware  " — ^here  he  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
spoke  out  more  bravely — "I  am  quite  aware  how  little  a 
clergyman  can  do  even  at  the  best  of  times  to  warn  or 
persuade, — I  know  that  the  very  doctrines  of  Our  Lord  are, 
in  these  strange  days  of  rank  materialism,  placed  as  it  were 
'  under  suspicion,' — but  I  am  inured  to  all  that — and  prepared 
for  failure  always;  still — as  I  said  before — I  must  try  my 
best" 

Brand  was  silent  He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Vicar, 
commingled  with  an  under-sense  of  vague  compassion.  As  a 
medical  man  whose  practice  lay  chiefly  among  the  working- 
classes,  he  knew  exactly  how  much  and  how  little  to  expect  of 
them.  He  knew  that  they  resented  all  interference,  even  if  it 
were  for  their  good — and  equally  he  knew  that  most  of  them 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  warm  homely  sentiment, 
which  if  appealed  to  in  the  proper  way,  never  failed  to  move 
them  to  a  right  condition  of  mind.  In  fact,  as  he  often  said 
among  his  own  intimates,  it  was  not  religion  which  had  so 
much  hold  on  them  as  the  sentiment  of  religion — and  the  most 
successful  spiritual  controller  of  their  conduct  was  the  man 
who  most  ably  maintained  that  sentiment  in  his  own  attitude 
and  behaviour  towards  them. 

"  I  think," — resumed  Everton,  after  a  pause,  in  a  cheerier 
tone — "  I'll  just  run  up  and  tell  my  wife  that  I  shall  not  be 
home  to  luncheon — and  then  I'll  come  back  here  and  wait  till 
Kieman  wakes." 

"  He  won't  wake  for  at  least  an  hour," — said  Brand,  survey- 
ing with  some  disfavour  the  hulking  heap  of  man  doubled  up 
in  the  porch,  over  which  an  early  flowering  yellow  jasmine 
nodded  its  innocent  golden  sprays — "Besides — why  should 
you  come  back  ?  Isn't  there  a  man  in  the  village  who  could 
keep  an  eye  on  him  ?  " 
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^  Not  a  man  who  woald  have  the  stxength  to  contend  with 
him," — replied  Everton — "If  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
public-house,  there's  no  one  in  the  place  who  would  dare 
hinder  him." 

"  No  one  who  would  dare ! "  repeated  the  doctor,  musingly — 
"  Well !  No  1 — I  suppose  not"  He  looked  again  at  Everton's 
slim  figure  and  thoughtful  face — then  he  said,  hurriedly — "  All 
right !  I  shall  be  about  in  the  neighbourhood, — Mrs.  Kibble, 
another  victim  of  Minchin's  brew,  fell  over  with  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  yesterday  and  scalded  her  arm — so  I'm  looking 
after  her  and  a  few  others.  And — by  the  way — there's  that 
young  fellow,  Robert  Hadley — hell  not  last  very  long  now. 
It's  galloping  consumption  and  he  has  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance.  I  suppose  you  couldn't  say  a  word  about  him  to  the 
girl  Jacynth  ?  " 

Everton's  brows  darkened. 

"The  girl  Jacynth  is  a  hopeless  character," he  said,  slowly — 
"  Hopeless,  because  heartless  1 " 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

"  Well,  you  know  best  about  that," — he  said — "  Her  good 
looks  are  almost  as  great  a  curse  to  soine  men  as  the  brewery. 
You've  certainly  got  enough  to  do  with  your  parishioners,  Mr. 
Everton !  Your  work's  cut  out  for  you  in  Shadbrook  and  no 
mistake !    Good-bye  for  the  present ! " 

He  strode  off— ^md  Everton  stood  still  in  the  little  porch  of 
Kieman's  cottage,  smitten  by  a  sudden  sharp  sense  of  pain. . 

"  Your  work's  cut  out  for  you  in  Shadbrook  1 " 

Was  it  so  '  cut  out '  ?  Had  he  not  that  very  morning  longed 
for  a  wider  field  of  labour?  His  heart  ached  heavily — and 
a  feeling  of  utter  weariness  overcame  him.  He  looked  at  the 
drunken  man  huddled  on  the  seat  dose  by,  with  an  almost 
shuddering  sense  of  repulsion.  Was  the  'soul'  of  that  dis- 
graced human  creature  really  valuable  to  the  Almighty  Creator 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  before  whom  our  planet  itself  is  but 
a  grain  of  dust  ?  Surely  it  was  stretching  too  fine  a  point  to 
say  it  was !  And  yet — Science  with  her  clear  vision  and  evenly- 
bfiJanced  scales  of  justice,  declared  that  not  even  a  grain  of 
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dust  was  lost  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe.  And  what 
and  who  was  he — Richard  Everton — that  he  should  presume 
to  set  any  limit  to  the  minute  as  well  as  magnificent  intentions 
of  the  Divine  Cosmos !  Stimg  by  a  quick  shame  as  well  as 
remorse,  he  roused  himself  from  his  thoughts,  and  turning 
towards  the  half-open  cottage  door  enquired  gently  of  the 
woman  within — 

"  How  is  Mrs.  Kieman  now  ?  " 

"  Sleeping  easy,  sir,  thank-you,** — and  Mrs.  Adcott,  brown, 
wrinkled,  but  kindly  of  face  and  brisk  in  movement,  came  to 
the  door — "  Don't  you  bother  no  more,  Mr.  Everton — mebbe 
well  'ave  a  bit  of  trouble  when  Dan  wakes " 

"I  shall  be  here,"  replied  Everton,  quickly — "So  you  need 
not  be  anxious.  I'm  just  going  to  the  Vicarage  for  a  moment 
— and  then  I'll  come  back  again." 

He  smiled  cheerily,  and  raised  his  hat  with  the  courtesy 
which  he  invariably  showed  to  all  women,  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young — and  hurried  away  home.  His  wife  saw  him 
coming  from  the  nursery  windows,  and  ran  down  to  open  the 
door,  with  expressions  of  cooing  delight  that  he  had  returned 
so  soon. 

"  It's  only  for  a  few  minutes.  Azalea," — he  said,  regretfully — 
"Just  give  me  a  cup  of  soup  and  a  biscuit — that's  all  the  lunch 
I  want.     I  must  go  and  watch  Kieman  till  he  wak^." 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  dismay. 

"  Go  and  watch  Kieman  ! "  she  echoed—"  Oh,  Dick !  What 
are  you  thinking  about !  That  dreadful  man  !  Why  should 
you  !     It's  quite  absurd ! — it  really  is ! " 

"  I  don't  think  so,  Azalea,"— he  said,  with  mild  firmness— 
"  Kieman  has  nearly  killed  his  wife  as  it  is— it  will  be  days 
before  she  leaves  her  bed.  He's  now  in  a  heavy  stupor — 
when  he  wakes,  the  first  thing  he  will  do  is  to  set  off  to  the 
public-house  again— and  I  wouldn't  answer  for  hb  wife's  life 
to-night  if  he  does.  He  must  be  prevented  from  drinking  any 
more  to-day — and  I'm  going  to  prevent  him." 

"You  can't,  Dick,"— said  his  wife,  positively—"  He'll  simply 
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"  Let  him ! "  and  Everton  laughed — "  I  daresay  I  shall  be 
a  match  for  hun  if  it  comes  to  boxing ! " 

Mrs.  Everton  drooped  her  pretty  head,  and  her  lips  framed 
the  little  pout  that  was  so  eminently  kissable. 

"  But,  Dick ! "  she  protested, — "  I  don't  really  see  that  it  is 
your  business " 

He  interrupted  her. 

"  Is  it  my  business  to  prevent  murder  in  the  village,  or  is 
it  not  ?  "  he  asked,  almost  sternly.  "  Azalea,  why  do  you  try 
to  weaken  my  hands ! " 

She  tried  to  look  penitent,  but  failed. 

"You  might  send  for  a  policeman," — she  murmured — "and 
have  the  wretched  drunken  brute  locked  up " 

"  If  I  did  that," — he  said,  quietly — "  I  should  deserve  to  be 
locked  up  myself.  Kieman  would,  when  sober,  very  rightly 
judge  me  as  one  of  the  sneaks  and  cowards  he  thinks  all 
clergymen  are.  No,  Azalea! — I  shall  deal  with  Kieman  as 
I  would  wish  to  be  dealt  with  myself,  if  I  were  in  his 
condition." 

"  Oh  dear ! "  And  Azalea  clapped  her  hands  and  gave  vent 
to  a  little  rippling  peal  of  laughter — "  You  in  that  condition ! 
Fancy!  You,  poor,  gentle,  good  old  Dick!  There! — I'm 
sorry  if  I've  said  anything  naughty !  Ill  order  the  soup  for 
you — and  oh,  Dick ! — Baby  is  simply  quite  wonderful  to-day ! — 
Nurse  says  he  is  a  positive  miracle  \ " 

"  What  has  he  done  now  ?  "  And  Richard,  his  momentary 
vexation  passing,  threw  off  his  wet  great-coat  and  went  into 
the  dining-room,  there  to  wait  till  the  light  refreshment  he  had 
asked  for  was  served  to  him — "  I'm  prepared  for  anything  I " 

"He  has  begun  to  write V^  declared  Azalea,  gleefully — 
"  Nurse  gave  him  a  pencil  and  paper  just  to  keep  him  quiet, 
and  he  wrote  all  over  it  in  the  sweetest  running  hand !  Don't 
laugh,  Dick !  It's  really  wonderful  I  Of  course  there  are  no 
real  words  on  the  paper, — it's  only  scribble, — but  still  it  shows 
that  he  wants  to  write,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  does ! "  said  Everton,  with  an  air  of  mock 
gravity — "And  ifs  a  very  bad  sign,  Azalea!     It  shows  that 
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we  must  keep  the  boy  down — nip  him  in  the  bud !  For  if  he 
were  to  be  clever — what  then !  You  know  you  don't  want  him 
to  be  a  clever  man — ^you've  often  said  so ! " 

Azalea  pouted  and  looked  a  little  cross. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that  way," — she  said — "  Of  course  I  want 
him  to  know  how  to  read  and  write." 

"Why?"  demanded  Richard  playfully— " Why  should  he 
possess  such  doubtful  accomplishments  ?  For  if  he  reads,  he 
will  perhaps  think — and  if  he  thinks,  he  may  possibly  want 
to  utter  his  thoughts  to  a  wider  audience  than  his  mother 
and  father — and  so  he  may  perhaps  become  that  dreadful, 
dangerous,  and  dyspeptic  thing — an  author — and  what  should 
we  do  then,  Azalea?  What  should  we  do  with  such  a  dis- 
appointing son?  Suppose  he  were  to  turn  out  a  second 
Shakespeare  ?    I'm  sure  it  would  break  our  hearts ! " 

He  laughed,  and  his  light  luncheon  being  brought  in  at  this 
juncture,  he  made  haste  to  dispose  of  it  His  wife  watched 
him,  looking  rather  like  a  chidden  child. 

"  Will  you  be  with  that  man  Kieman  long  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  It  will  depend  on  Kieman — not  on  me," 
he  answered  — "  And  I  think  —  yes,  I  think.  Azalea,  you 
must  go  and  see  his  poor  wife  to-morrow  morning, — sit  with 
her  a  little  and  cheer  her  up — it  will  do  the  poor  thing  a 
world  of  good  to  see  your  bright  pretty  face  bending  over 
her." 

She  was  silent  In  her  heart  she  hated  visiting  poor  people, 
especially  when  they  were  ilL  It  was  so  *  painful,'  she  said — 
and  sometimes  things  were  *  not  very  clean.'  But  she  made 
no  objection  to  her  husband's  suggestion.  He  finished  his 
hasty  meal,  and  looked  at  her  questioningly. 

" Youll  go,  won't  you,  dear?"  he  said. 

"  Oh  yes ! "  she  replied,  with  a  little  sigh—"  111  go ! " 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  touch  of  hesitation  in  her  manner. 

"Young  Hadley  is  dying  fast," — he  went  on — "So  Mr. 
Brand  tells  me.  I  suppose," — he  paused  and  then  went  on ; 
"I  suppose — you,  as  a  woman  —  cannot  do  anything  with 
Jacynth  Miller?" 
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She  flushed  suddenly. 

**Oh,  Dick!  How  can  I?  Jacynth  Miller  is  a  real  bad 
girl!  It  isn't  only  Bob  Hadley — she's  a  brute  to  others  as 
weU!" 

**  I  know ! "  he  said,  sorrowfully — "  But  Hadley  is  dying — 
and  he  loyed  her.  He  would  like  to  see  her  again  just  once — 
and  she  will  not  go  near  him." 

"  Well,  if  she  won't,  I  cannot  make  her," — said  Azalea, 
decisively — "  So  don't  ask  me  to  try,  Dick ! " 

"  Very  well"  He  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  for 
a  moment,  bent  an  earnest,  rather  wistful  gaze  upon  her. 
Then  he  kissed  her  gently.  ''You  must  do  as  you  think 
best.  Azalea!" 

"You  won't  be  long  away,  will  you?"  she  pleaded,  as  she 
followed  him  out  of  the  dining-room  into  the  hall 

"  No,-— certainly  not  longer  than  I  can  help ! " — he  answered, 
and  in  another  couple  of  minutes  he  was  gone. 

"  Horrible  villagers  1  *'  and  Azalea,  uttering  this  exclamation 
to  herself  gave  a  little  stamp  of  her  foot  to  enforce  it — "They 
are  just  simply  awful\  Oh,  they  are!  Drink,  drink,  drink, 
and  gossip,  gossip^  gossip^  all  day  long!  They  come  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  stare  at  each  other,  and  pretend  to 
say  their  prayers,  and  then  they  go  home  and  run  each  other 
down  as  wickedly  and  scandalously  as  they  can.  And  they 
actually  call  themselves  Christians  I " 

She  gave  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head  and  ran  upstairs  to  her 
precious  baby,  never  considering  for  a  moment  that  perhaps 
she  herself  was  not  altogether  '  Christian '  in  the  sentiments 
she  had  just  expressed,  concerning  the  inhabitants  of 
Shadbrook. 

"Nurse!" — she  exclidmed,  as  she  tripped  lightly  into  the 
pretty  airy  room,  where  'Master  Laurence'  was  just  now 
considering  the  possibilities  of  a  square  wooden  block  with 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  gorgeously  painted  thereon — 
"  Mr.  Everton  has  had  to  go  down  into  the  village  again  to 
see  after  that  terrible  Kieman !  And  he's  only  had  a  cup  of 
soup  and  a  biscuit!    It's  too  bad!    There  is  such  a  lot  of 
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drunkenness  in  the  place!  It's  simply  a^rfiill  And  yet 
nearly  all  the  parishioners  come  to  church  and  pretend  to  be 
good!" 

Nurse  Tomkins  smiled  discreetly. 

"  Oh  well,  ma'am,"  she  said, — "  If  s  not  only  in  Shadbrook 
that  they  do  that ! " 

Azalea  paid  no  heed  to  this  remark.  She  flung  herself 
down  on  the  floor  beside  her  small  son,  who  stared  at  her 
with  gravely  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  a  little  wondering  smile. 

"  Baby  darling ! "  she  said — "  Oh,  baby  darling,  you've  no 
idea  what  horrid  people  there  are  in  the  world  1 " 

Baby  darling  certainly  had  not  He  wore  an  expression 
of  heavenly  peace  and  contentment — ^and  only  manifested  a 
slight  surprise  when  his  mother,  to  attract  his  attention,  held 
up  a  woolly  toy-dog  which  had  a  bell  in  its  inside,  and  shook 
it  at  him.  Now  he  had  left  that  interesting  animal  purposely 
in  a  comer — and  he  could  not  quite  understand  why  it  had 
been  brought  out  to  confront  him  suddenly,  when  he  was  busy 
with  the  letter  A.  In  the  strong  predilection  he  had  shown 
for  neatness  and  cleanliness,  he  had  likevrise  intimated  his 
desire  to  avoid  mental  confusion — and  he  liked  one  thing 
at  a  time — not  two  or  three  things  all  cast  before  him  in  a 
higgledy-piggledy  fashion.  And  at  the  present  moment  he 
grasped  the  wooden-blocked  letter  A  more  tenaciously  and 
showed  plainly  that  he  considered  the  toy-dog  an  intruder. 
Whereupon  Azalea  threw  it  down,  so  that  its  inside  bell  clashed 
dismally. 

"  He  doesn't  like  it  now ! "  she  said  to  Nurse  Tomkins — 
"  Isn't  it  funny?  He  used  to  be  so  fond  of  that  little  woolly 
thing!" 

"  Oh,  he'll  take  to  it  again  by-and-bye," — said  the  patient 
Tomkins — "You  can't  expect  him  to  like  the  same  things 
always — even  grown-ups  don't  do  that ! " 

At  that  moment  Master  Laurence  uttered  a  remark.  He 
was  beginning  to  talk  in  curious  fragments  of  English  — 
and  only  the  trained  ear  could  make  out  his  efforts  at  wit  and 
wisdom.     He  held  up  the  letter  A  and  said  : 
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"  Muzza  yame ! " 

"  Yes,  thaf  s  right ! "  said  Nurse  Totnkins  mildly—'*  Mother's 
name.  Begins  with  A.  A  stands  for  Mother's  name.  Quite 
right!" 

Azalea  was  almost  breathless  at  this  sudden  outburst  of 
Master  Laurence's  learning. 

"  The  darling ! "  she  cried—"  Isn't  he  sweet  \  Oh,  Nuise,  I'm 
sure  hell  be  very  clever!"  She  jumped  up  from  the  floor, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  "  Oh,  isn't  it  raining,  raining ! " 
she  said,  petulantly— "We  might  have  gone  out  if  it  had 
cleared  up  only  just  a  very  little !  I  hate  being  indoors  all 
day."  She  sighed.  "  Poor  Dick  I  Fancy  his  going  to  watch 
that  awful  drunkard  Kieman  ! " 

"He  wasn't  always  so  bad,  I've  heard,"  —  said  Nurse 
Tomkins,  slowly — "There's  good  in  him  somewhere — but 
it's  hard  to  discover.  However,  if  it's  to  be  found  at  all,  the 
Vicar  will  find  it" 

"You  think  so?"  And  Azalea  drummed  with  her  little 
white  fingers  on  the  window-pane  as  she  looked  out  at  the 
lowering  sky — "I'm  not  at  all  sure!  He's  too  good  and 
gentle — and  some  of  the  people  about  here  call  him  'soft' 
That  does  make  me  so  angry !  And  I  wish  he  would  be  hard ! 
Hard  as  nails!" 

"That  wouldn't  be  like  Christ,"— said  the  nurse— "And  a 
Christian  minister  has  to  try  and  be  as  like  Christ  as 
possible." 

Azalea  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  You  are  a  real  believer,  aren't  you  ?  "  she  asked,  "  I  mean, 
you  really  do  think  Christ  wants  you  to  be  good  and  to  take 
care  of  your  soul  ?  " 

Nurse  Tomkins,  who  was  a  quiet,  painstaking  and  devotional 
woman,  seemed  a  little  startled  by  the  query. 

"  I  (Jon't  think  I  quite  look  at  it  in  that  way," — she  replied, 
"But  I  love  the  beautiful  life  and  teaching  of  Our  Lord, 
and  I  don't  ask  any  questions — I  just  trust  Him,  and  do  the 
best  I  can." 

"But  that's    not    orthodox,  you    know," — said    Azalea — 
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"  That's  not  all  you've  got  to  believe.  I  sometimes  think,"— 
Here  she  broke  off  and  laughed — ''  Oh  no  1  I  never  think  at 
all  It  doesn't  do  I  But  I  ought  never  to  have  been  a 
clergyman's  wife  really.  Because  I  don't  like  visiting  the  sick 
and  the  poor,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing — ^and  though  I'm  a 
mother,  I'm  not  fit  to  hold  a  mothers'  meeting,  or  preside  over 
a  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  or  anything — it  wants  somebody  old 
and  plain  and  prim  for  that — and  I'm  not  old — and  I'm  not 
plain,  and  I'm  not  prim  1  I'm  just  siliy !  Yes — silly  I  It's  so 
nice  to  be  silly  when  one  is  young^and  at  present  I  really 
cannot  be  anything  else.  Even  Baby  looks  wiser  than  I  shall 
ever  feel  I " 

Here  she  lifted  the  child  from  the  floor,  and  held  him  up  to 
the  window.  He  at  once  showed  displeasure  at  the  sight  of 
the  pouring  rain,  and  struggled  to  get  down. 

''Dear  me.  Nurse!*  she  exclaimed,  almost  pettbhly — 
''How  restless  Baby  is!  He  really  seems  dissatisfied  with 
everything ! " 

Nurse  Tomkins  smiled  again. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  he's  dissatisfied,  ma'am," — she  said, 
"But  I've  always  noticed  that  he  doesn't  like  being  taken 
away  from  one  thing  to  do  another.    You  see  he  was  busy " 

"Busy!"  echoed  Azalea,  with  wide-open  eyes — "Why, 
what  on  earth  was  he  doing  ?  " 

"He  had  his  alphabet,"  and  the  nurse  pointed  to  the 
scattered  blocks  that  lay  about  the  floor — "And  I  think  he 
was  trying  to  make  words.  He  often  manages  to  spell  quite 
long  words  correctly.  If  you  put  him  down  I'm  sure  he'll  go 
back  to  his  work." 

Azalea  laughed  merrily. 

"  Go  back  to  his  work !  Oh,  Baby  dear !  You  queer  little 
soul ! "  Here  she  set  him  on  the  floor,  much  to  his  delight — 
"  The  idea  of  your  working  I " 

She  laughed  again,  while  Master  Laurence,  toddling  un- 
steadily, yet  determinedly,  made  straight  for  his  bricks,  and 
squatting  down  comfortably,  set  himself  again  to  the  labour  of 
ing  them  in  such  form  and  sequence  as  he  imagined 
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might  lead  to  the  comprehension  of  the  language  used  by  the 
strange  human  beings  among  whom  he,  as  a  small  transformed 
angel,  had  now  to  take  his  place  and  part  His  mother 
watched  him  for  a  moment,  then  yawned  undisguisedly. 

"  It's  time  for  lunch  now," — she  said,  with  a  glance  at  the 
clock — ''I  must  go  down  and  have  it  all  by  myself.  It's 
really  too  bad  of  Dick  to  put  himself  out  so  mudi,  all  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  hopeless  character  as  Dan  Kieman.  Hell  do 
no  good,  Tm  sure." 

She  sauntered  out  of  the  nursery,  singing  as  she  went 
Nurse  Tomkins  made  no  remark,  and  only  continued  her 
sewing  a  little  more  quickly.  Glancing  at  her  young  charge, 
she  saw  that  he  had  set  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  line  on 
the  floor — ^wide  apart,  but  in  a  fairly  straight  position, — and 
that  he  was  alternately  looking  at  these  and  at  a  large  coloured 
text  which  hung  on  the  wall :  '  God  is  Love.'  His  baby 
brow  was  knitted,  almost  puckered  with  thought,  and  his  little 
rosebud  mouth  was  folded  into  quite  a  severe  line.  He 
studied  his  straggling  blocks  with  deep  earnestness.  G  *  O  '  D. 
There  was  a  mystery  behind  them,  if  he  could  only  grapple 
with  it 

"Put  them  together,  dearie!"  said  Nurse  Tomkins,  coax- 
ingly — "All  together!"  He  turned  and  looked  at  her 
questioningly.  She  made  a  collective  movement  with  her 
hand  "  So !  Side  by  side !  All  together !  "  His  big  blue 
eyes  sparkled — and  he  understood.  Soon  he  had  the  word 
clear:  *GOD.' 

"  That's  quite  right ! "  said  the  nurse,  in  her  soft,  soothing 
voice— "That's  just  as  it  should  be.  GOD.  That's  like  the 
pretty  picture  up  there.  'God  is  Love.'"  And  she  smiled 
and  nodded  at  him  encouragingly.  He  gave  her  a  responsive 
smile,  but  at  the  same  time  heaved  a  small  sigh.  'GOD.' 
The  word  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  folded  his  chubby 
hands  together  and  stared  back  at  it  again.  It  was  a  great 
Sign; — and  some  dim  consciousness  of  it  seemed  to  affect 
him.  The  real  idea  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  brain 
was  that  he  must  try  and  copy  the  text  on  the  wall, — but  the 
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effort  had  been  rather  more  than  he  had  anticipated  He 
therefore  permitted  himself  to  pause  and  reflect  The  nurse 
stopped  her  busy  sewing  for  a  moment  and  watched  him. 
She  was  one  of  the  yery  few  women  who  think  seriously  about 
anything — and  there  was  a  certain  suggestiveness  in  the 
attitude  of  the  tiny  child  sitting  with  closely  folded  hands 
opposite  that  mystic  name  on  which  the  whole  world  hangs 
like  a  dewdrop  hanging  on  one  petal  of  the  immortal  Rose  of 
Life.  GOD — and  a  Child !  The  two  are  near  akin  in  purity, 
— and  the  words  of  Christ — "Except  ye  become  as  little 
children  ye  shall  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven," — are 
true  for  all  time.  Almost  involuntarily  the  nurse's  lips  moved 
in  a  sudden  piayer :  "  God  bless  the  dear  little  soul  and  make 
him  a  good  man ! " — and  for  once,  she  did  not  follow  her  usual 
habit  of  anticipation  as  to  his  possibly  being  a  '  great '  man. 
A  'good'  man  seemed  the  more  natural  outcome  of  that  small 
sweet  creature  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Name  by  which  he 
was  to  know  his  Maker. 

"  Between  him  and  Dan  Kieman," — she  murmured — "  What 
a  difference!  And  yet— even  Kieman  was  a  little  innocent 
child  like  that  once ! " 


CHAPTER  III 

WITH  the  passing  of  the  hours,  the  clouds  thickened, 
and  the  rain  poured  persistently  over  Shadbrook 
as  though  it  meant  to  drown  both  the  old  and  new  village 
for  good  and  aU.  The  polluted  brook  swelled  to  a  torrent 
which  rattled  among  the  cast-away  pots  and  pans  and 
preserved  meat-tins  vdth  quite  an  angry  volume  of  sound, 
and  the  decaying  vegetables  began  to  float  steadily  away 
on  a  journey  towards  the  river,  there  to  be  mercifully  swept 
into  the  clean  oblivion  of  the  sea.  Everton  sat  just  within 
the  open  doorway  of  Kieman's  cottage,  looking  at  the  heavy 
showers  which  spread  a  cold  grey  sheet  of  wet  over  the 
visible  scene,  and  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  felt  sorry 
for  Kieman  himself,  who  still  sleeping  in  the  porch,  was 
likely  to  be  chilled  through  by  the  creeping  damp  which 
penetrated  to  the  very  bones,  despite  the  warmest  clothing. 
In  truth  the  vrretched  man  made  a  miserable  picture,  rolled 
together  as  it  were  in  what  was  more  of  a  stupor  than  a 
sleep— his  breathing  was  loud  and  irregular — his  face  was 
flushed  with  patches  of  feverish  red,  and  the  veins  in  his 
thick  neck  stood  out  like  knotted  whip-cord.  The  Vicar 
surveyed  him  anxiously — and  from  time  to  time  glanced  at 
his  watch.  It  was  nearing  three  o'clock.  He  had  been 
more  than  two  hours  at  his  post — and  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  feel  tired.  He  was  tired,  and  he  admitted 
it  to  himself — tired  and  sick  at  heart  What,  after  all,  was 
the  good  of  his  remaining  beside  this  hopeless  drunkard, 
who,  when  he  woke  would  probably  only  resent  his  presence  ? 
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He  had  no  power  to  persuade — ^he  was  merely  a  parson, — 
he  was  not  a  brewer.  The  brewer  was  the  physical  and 
moral  governor  of  such  men  as  Kieman ; — the  brewer  could 
compel  them  to  murder  or  robbery — but  the  minister  of 
Christ  could  not  hold  them  back  from  the  brewer's  sway. 
How  inefficient  then — how  more  than  feeble  seemed  the 
Minister  of  Christ ! 

"What  use  am  I?"  he  thought,  wearily — "I  can  read 
the  services — I  can  preach  sermons  which  are  'orthodox' — 
I  can  baptize,  marry,  and  bury  my  parishioners — ^but  I 
cannot  hold  one  of  them  back  from  the  public-house  I  I 
can  talk  to  them  of  the  evils  of  drink ; — I  can  put  a  true 
scientific  analysis  of  Minchin's  brew  before  them—oh  yes! 
— I  can  do  idl  this — without  the  least  effect!  They  listen, 
of  course, — they  show  that  outward  respect  which  they 
consider  due  to  me — and  having  heard  all  I  have  to  say, 
they  straightway  forget  it.  And  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
trouble.  Thousands  of  men  in  my  calling  are  attempting 
the  same  hopeless  task, — others,  wearied  by  their  own 
ineffectual  endeavours,  have  given  it  up  in  despair  and  are 
content  to  Met  things  go,' — and  there  is  always  the  same 
old  cry  in  every  rural  town  and  village — 'the  parson 
interferes  with  everybody  and  everything.'  God  knows  I 
do  not  seek  to  'interfere' — it  is  only  that  if  I  see  human 
souls  rushing  blindly  to  perdition,  I  cannot  look  on  without 
interposing  myself  between  them  and  the  brink  of  HelL 
And  for  that  I  am  likely  to  be  blamed — and  worse  than 
blamed — mistrusted ! " 

At  that  moment  the  stupefied  Kieman  gave  a  violent 
start, — stretching  out  his  brawny  arms,  he  entered  into  a 
kind  of  furious  struggle  with  himself,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  glowered  about  him  like  an  angry  bulL 

"  'Ullo  ! "  he  stammered,  seeing  Everton — "  Who's — ^who's 
that?" 

"The  Vicar," — answered  Everton. 

Kieman  gave  vent  to  an  inarticulate  exclamation,  and 
struggled  up  on  to  his  feet. 
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"The  Vicar  I"  And  standing  upright,  he  swayed  to  and 
fro  unsteadily — "  G — good-morning,  sir  1 " 

"Good-morning,  Kieman,'*  —  responded  Everton,  com- 
posedly— "or  rather,  good-afternoon!  It's  three  o'clock. 
You  (Udn't  think  it  was  as  late  as  that,  did  you?" 

Kieman  was  rubbing  his  hand  vaguely  over  his  hair. 

"No,"— he  said,  thickly— "I  didn't  think  'twas  so  late— 
Tve  overslept  myself " 

"You've  over-drunk  yourself,  man — that's  what's  the 
matter" — ^and  Everton  stood  up  face  to  foce  with  him  as 
he  spoke — "  And,  Kieman — I  know  youll  be  sorry  for  it — 
you've  hurt  your  wife  very  badly." 

"IJrt  my  wife?"  Kieman  stopped  robbing  his  hair  and 
looked  starUed— "'Urt  Jennie?  'Ow's  that?  What's  the 
matter?" 

"Come  and  see!" 

And  Everton  turned  into  the  cottage,  beckoning  Kieman 
to  follow.  He  did  so  with  a  stumbling  step^  and  at  the 
first  sight  of  his  wife  lying  in  bed,  with  her  pale  face  and 
closed  eyes,  he  became  as  it  were  instantly  sobered. 

"Jennie!  Jennie!"  he  said,  in  quite  a  changed  voice — 
"  Whaf  8  wrong,  lass  ?    Eh  ?— Jennie ! " 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  her  poor  thin  features  were 
transfigured  by  a  smile  of  inexpressible  love  and  tenderness. 

"  Dan ! "  She  held  out  her  arms,  and  as  he  bent  over 
her  she  laid  them  gently  round  his  neck — "  Dear  Dan  !  You 
didn't  mean  it — I  know  you  didn't ! — it  was  just  the  drink 
that  drove  you  mad  for  a  minute " 

He  lifted  her  up  and  held  her  against  his  breast 

"  What  did  I  do,  Jennie  ?  Tell  me !  Did  I  'urt  ye  ?  God 
forgive  me  !    Did  I  'urt  ye  ?  " 

"  No ! "  said  his  wife,  bravely — "  Only  a  very  little.  Don't 
you  mind!  Ill  soon  be  all  right,  Dan!  But  you'll  keep 
away,  Dan — won't  you  ? — you'll  keep  away  from  the  drink  ? — 
not  for  my  sake,  but  for  your  own,  Dan, — it  does  upset  you  so ! 
Kiss  me,  Dan  ! " 

He  kissed  her  and  laid  her  down — then  looked  in  a  be- 
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wildered  way  round  the  litde  room.  Mrs.  Adcott,  in  her  self- 
appointed  duty  of  nurse,  had  made  some  tea,  and  she  now 
held  out  a  cupful  of  that  fragrant  beverage. 

"Drink  this,  Danl"  she  said,  brightly— " Ml  do  you  good 
and  clear  your  'ed  of  that  Minchin  stuff.  An'  you,  Mr.  Everton, 
you  ain't  'ad  no  lunch,  an'  you  must  be  right-down  tired — 
will  you  take  a  cup  ?  " 

"  Thanks  very  much — I  will,*' — and  Everton  turned  towards 
her,  to  avoid  the  pained  stare  of  Kieman's  eyes,  and  to  give 
him  a  litde  time  in  which  to  realise  the  situation.  Kieman 
stood  for  a  moment  inert,  as  though  in  doubt — then,  setting 
the  cup  of  untasted  tea  down  on  the  table,  fiung  himself 
heavily  into  a  chair.     Mrs.  Adcott  looked  at  him. 

"  Won't  you  'ave  yoiur  tea,  Dan  ?  "  she  asked,  coaxingly. 

He  made  no  answer. 

Everton  quietly  drew  another  chair  to  the  table,  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  him. 

"  Better  now,  Kieman  ?  "  he  said,  cheerily — and  nodding 
towards  the  little  doorway  which  opened  into  the  adjoining 
room  where  Mrs.  Kieman  lay,  he  added — "  She'll  be  all  right 
in  a  day  or  two  if  you're  careful  of  her.  Her  life  depends  on 
you — of  course  you  know  that" 

"  Her  life — her  life ! "  muttered  Kieman, — then,  with  a 
sudden  darkening  of  his  features  he  looked  full  into  Everton's 
face — "  What  I  want  to  know  is  this — how  do  you  'appen  to  be 
'ere  ?    What's  your  business  ?  " 

"My  business?"  and  the  Vicar  flushed  slightly  and  then 
grew  pale — "  My  business,  Kieman,  is  to  treat  you  as  I  would 
treat  my  own  brother,  and  see  that  you  get  into  no  more 
mischief." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  it  is,  is  it  ? "  and  Kieman  gave  a  short 
laugh  of  incredulity — "Well,  I'm  obleeged  t'ye — an*  if  ye'U  be 
so  good  as  to  clear  out.  111  not  ask  ye  to  call  again  ! " 

Mrs.  Adcott,  who  had  been  sweeping  up  the  hearth,  and  was 
now  putting  a  fresh  kettle  full  of  water  on  the  fire  to  boil, 
looked  round,  startled. 

"  Dan  !  "  she  exclaimed—"  You  don't  mean  that ! " 
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^*l  do  mean  it  1 "  And  Kieman  brought  his  fist  down 
heavily  on  the  table  with  a  fierce  blow — ''  I  mean  that  this  'ere 
reverend  gentleman  'asn't  no  right  to  enter  my  'ouse  or  sit 
at  my  table  without  I  permits  'im,  an'  I  dof^t  ptrmit  'im  !  An' 
I  sez  to  'im  'Gear  out  I'  an'  if  'e's  a  man  'e'll  doit— straight  I " 

Everton  rose  quietly, 

"  All  right,  Kieman  1 " — ^he  said — "  I  came  as  a  friend, — but 

raga" 

*'An'  the  sooner  the  better  !"  said  Kieman,  with  a  kind  of 
angry  grin — "  What  1  Do  I  pay  rent  for  a  'ouse  to  myself  an' 
yet  can't  keep  a  busy-bodyin'  parson  out  of  it  ?  Came  'ere  to 
see  me  drunk,  eh  ?  Well,  you've  see'd  it,  an*  I  'ope  you  liked 
it !  An'  as  for  my  wife,  you've  'card  'er  say  as  'ow  I  avn't  'urt 
'er — ^why  should  I  'urt  'er?  Ain't  she  my  wife?  Why  should 
I  go  to  'urt  what's  my  own  ?  Do  /  sneak  up  to  j^ovr  'ouse. 
Mister  Parson,  an'  see  'ow  you  carries  on  when  the  doors 
is  shut  ?  Do  /  come  in  an'  say  to  your  missus — '  Oh,  my  pore 
woman,  your  'usband's  no  good  an'  I'm  coming  to  look  arter 
ye'?  No,  I  doan't!  An'  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
a-doin'  what  no  'spectable  workin'-man  would  do,  all  'cos 
you're  a  parson?  You  takes  too  much  on  yerself.  Mister 
Everton ! — a  deal  too  much !  an'  so  I  tells  ye  to  clear  out  o'  this 
'ere  'ouse  afore  I  makes  ye  ! " 

Mrs.  Adcott  stood  as  it  were  rooted  to  the  ground  in  terror 
at  the  tone  of  this  speech,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  threaten- 
ing gestures,  but  Everton  maintained  a  perfectly  tranquil 
demeanour. 

"  You  mistake  me,  Kieman," — ^he  said — "  You  mistake  me 
altogether.  But — never  mind!  Perhaps  you'll  understand 
better  later  on.  I'm  sorry  you  look  upon  me  as  an  intruder,— 
I  had  hoped  otherwise " 

He  paused — then  took  his  hat  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
cottage. 

"  I  wish,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  brave,  clear,  keen  eyes  on 
the  drunkard's  sullen  countenance — "  I  wish  I  might,  as  your 
Vicar,  ask  you  to  make  me  a  promise." 

Kieman  gave  a  kind  of  grunt 
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''Oh,  ye  may  ask  anything  ye  like," — ^he  muttered. 

"Weill— don't  drink  any  more  poison  to-day," — and 
Everton,  going  fearlessly  up  to  him,  laid  one  hand  kindly  on 
his  shoulder — "  Give  me  your  word  you  won't,  and  111  beliere 
you  1    Come,  Kieman !    As  man  to  man,  prdmise  me  ! " 

With  a  smothered  oath  Kieman  sprang  up  from  his  chair 
and  seemed  about  to  give  vent  to  a  torrent  of  abuse, — ^but 
meeting  Everton's  steady,  appealing  gaze,  full  of  a  sorrowful, 
almost  affectionate  reproach,  his  head  drooped  shamefacedly, 
and  he  gave  a  forced  angry  laugh. 

"  All  right  I ''  he  said — "  Anythin'  for  peace  an'  quietness !  I 
promise  1 " 

The  friendly  hand  dropped  from  his  shoulder. 

"  Thank- you  1  And  to-morrow  youll  see  things  in  quite  a 
different  light,  I'm  sure." 

Kieman  stood  stolidly  silent,  and  Everton  with  an  encourag- 
ing smile  and  nod  to  the  visibly  distressed  Mrs.  Adcott,  left  the 
cottage  without  another  word,  outwardly  composed,  but 
inwardly  sorely  troubled.  Again  he  felt  his  own  helplessness, 
— ^again  he  questioned  himself  as  to  the  usefulness  or  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  the  position  he  occupied. 

"  When  the  country's  press  permits  open  discussion  of  the 
'  New '  theory, — old  as  the  hills  and  false  as  the  kiss  of  Judas 
— that  Christ  was  merely  a  man  like  ourselves,  what  can  be 
done  with  people  who  are  only  to  be  held  in  check  by  either 
fear  or  love  of  the  Divine  1 "  he  thought — "  And  when  medical 
men  criminally  unite  together,  under  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  the  beer  and  spirit  traders,  to  pronounce  alcohol 
— ^that  curse  of  the  country — as  *  positively  beneficial '  what  can 
the  workers  for  Truth  and  Right  do  ?  Our  hands  are  rendered 
strengthless — our  souls  dispirited — and  our  hearts,  in  the  long 
and  anxious  struggle,  are  broken  ! " 

He  sighed,  and  walked  on  rapidly,  almost  unconscious  of 
the  pouring  rain.  He  had  a  faint  hope  that  Kieman  might 
possibly  keep  his  promise — but  he  could  not  console  himself 
with  it  as  likely  to  be  a  certainty.     And  moved  by  an  impulse, 
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well-intentioned,  he  made  his  way  to  the  smart-looking  public- 
house  of  the  '  model '  half  of  the  village,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  *  Stag  and  Crow,'  and  entered  it,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  proprietor,  a  heavy-faced  man  with  red  hair,  who  passed 
most  of  his  time  in  reading  the  halfpenny  papers  and  airing 
himself  outside  hb  door  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

"Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Topper?"  he 
enquired. 

Mr.  Topper  smiled  an  affable  smile. 

"  Certainly  you  can,  Mr.  Everton  I — certainly  !  What  can  I 
do  for  you  this  afternoon  ?  It's  very  wet  for  you  to  be  out 
sure-fy ! " 

"  It  is  wet," — and  Everton,  looking  in  at  the  bar,  surrounded 
as  it  was  with  shelves  full  of  shining  bottles  and  glasses,  was 
bound  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  of  comfort 
were  concerned.  Topper  had  the  best  of  it  in  bad  weather. 
**  But  I've  been  visiting  Mrs.  Kieman — she  got  rather  seriouslf 
hurt  this  morning." 

"  Oh  indeed  I  How  was  that  ?  "  and  Mr.  Topper  put  on  an 
expression  of  bland  and  sympathetic  interest 

"  Her  htisband," — replied  the  Vicar,  with  a  straight  glance — 
''  He  was  mad  drunk,  and  knocked  her  down." 

"  Dear,  dear ! "  and  the  placid  Topper  sighed — "  Dear,  dear, 
dear  /    Very  sad — very  sad ^ 

"  Mr.  Topper,"  went  on  Everton,  earnestly — "  It  is  very  sad 
— and  very  dad.  So  sad  and  bad  is  it  that  I've  come  here 
myself  to  tell  you  that  Dan  Kieman  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
given  any  more  drink  to-day.  I've  come  here  to  ask  yoti,  as  a 
friend^  to  help  me  in  preventing  him  from  getting  any  more. 
Will  you?" 

Topper's  red  face  grew  redder. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean "  he  began. 

"I  mean,"  continued  Everton — "that  I  want  you  to  join 
hands  with  me  in  a  good  work — a  work  of  rescue.  It's  quite 
simple.  It  won't  give  you  any  trouble.  It's  only  just  this — 
Don't  sell  any  more  beer  or  spirits  to  Kieman  today — if  he 
comes  round  and  asks  you  for  ^ther,  refuse  him." 
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Topper's  little  pig  eyes  glistened  almost  angrily. 

"Mr.  Everton,"  he  said,  with  laborious  dignity — "You  are 
evidently  not  acquainted  with  public-house  rules.  We  are 
bound  to  supply  customers  with  whatever  they  ask  and  pay 
for.  It  is  not  our  business  to  enquire  whether  a  man  is  '  fit ' 
to  have  beer  and  spirits, — if  he  pays  his  money  we  must  give 
him  his  exchange.  ** 

The  Vicar  drew  himself  up  a  trifle  more  stiffly  erect. 

''So  that  if  a  man  is  drunk,  you  must  make  him  more 
drunken ! "  he  said,  reproachfully. 

"  If  he  is  drunk  on  the  premises  and  behaves  himself  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  I  can  turn  him  out," — said  Topper,  with 
visible  impatience — "  But  it's  no  part  of  my  duty  to  find  out 
the  exact  moment  when  he  ss  drunk  or  sober." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  Vicar,  warmly — "  that  Dan  Kieman 
is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  given  any  more  drink  to-day.  If  he 
gets  it,  he  is  likely  to  commit  murder." 

"  And  /  tell  you ! "  retorted  Topper,  with  equal  warmth, 
"that  I  know  nothing  about  it  because  I  haven't  seen  him 
since  dinner-time  and  don't  want  to  see  him.  He  came  in 
here  this  morning,  and  went  away  perfectly  sober." 

Everton  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  Perfectly  sober ! "  he  echoed—"  You  say  that  ?  Perfectly 
sober?" 

"  Perfectly  sober ! "  reiterated  Topper — "  I  would  swear  to 
it  before  a  magistrate,  Bible  oath ! " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.     Then  Everton  spoke — 

"  If  you  swear  to  that,  you  would  swear  to  a  lie ! "  he  said 
sternly,— and  as  Topper  uttered  an  indignant  exclamation,  he 
raised  his  hand  with  a  commanding  gesture — "  I  repeat — you 
would  swear  to  a  lie — I,  your  Vicar,  tell  you  so.  Make  the 
best  of  it  that  you  can !  You  know  that  Kieman  left  your 
premises  drunk, — you  know  all  about  the  injuries  he  has 
inflicted  on  his  wife,  and  you  ox^y  pretend  not  to  know !  Yet 
to  make  a  few  extra  pence  of  profit  you  will,  if  occasion  arises, 
assist   this  wretched  man   to   poison   himself  again,  so  that 
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whether  he  is  man  or  beast — though  no  beast  that  lives  is  so 
fallen  from  self-respect  as  a  drunkard!  You  and  your  class 
might  help  to  cleanse  the  nation  of  its  ruling  vice  if  you 
would, — ^but  you  will  not  I — you  would  rather  see  your  fellow- 
creatures  die  in  misery  and  infamy  than  abate  one  jot  of  your 
gains  on  the  accursed  drugs  you  sdl ! " 

His  breath  came  and  went  quickly, — he  was  shaken 
altogether  from  his  ordinary  composure.  Mr.  Topper, 
however,  was  a  man  who  rather  liked  to  anger  his  ^betters'; 
'give  them  a  rub  the  wrong  way,'  as  he  himself  expressed 
it — and  the  more  justly  irritated  they  became  the  more  stolid 
was  his  own  attitude.  His  favourite  meat  was  pork,  and  his 
favourite  drink  Minchin's  cheapest  ale, — ^with  the  result  that 
his  physical  and  mental  composition  was  made  up  of  these 
two  baneful  ingredients.  He  smiled  tolerantly  at  what  he 
privately  called  the  Vicar's  '  temper.' 

"  I'm  sorry  you  take  it  like  that,  Mr.  Everton,"  he  said,  with 
unctuous  mildness — ''  You're  very  hard  on  us  poor  publicans, — 
you  are  indeed !  We've  got  to  make  our  little  bit  of  money 
somehow — and  if  Kieman  didn't  take  his  glass  at  the  '  Stag 
and  Crow,'  he'd  take  it  at  the  'Eam's  Head' — so  it  would  be 
just  the  same  in  the  long-run.  And  there's  not  a  drop  of 
harm  in  Minchin's  Fourpenny,  if  it's  taken  steady." 

Everton  could  not  trust  himself  to  continue  the  discussion. 

"Well,  Mr.  Topper,  I  have  told  you  plainly  what  I  thmk," 
he  said — ''and  though  it's  not  always  wise  to  express  one's 
thoughts,  I'm  not  sorry  for  having  done  so  on  this  occasion. 
I've  been  told  that  Dan  Kieman  was  quite  a  decent  fellow 
before  he  came  to  Shadbrook,  where  he  cannot  walk  from  one 
end  of  the  village  to  the  other  without  passing  two  public- 
houses " 

"And  why  dorCt  he  pass  'em?"  demanded  Topper,  with 
vehemence — "Why  does  he  come  inside?  He  isn't  pulled 
neck  and  crop  through  the  doors!  The  drink  isn't  forced 
down  his  throat!  It's  his  own  choice  and  his  own  doing. 
And  if  any  change  is  to  be  worked  in  him,  why  that's  more 
your  business  than  mine,  Mr.  Everton  ! " 
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Everton's  eyes  clouded  with  a  quick  sadness. 

"  You  are  right !  ^  he  said,  simply, — "  But  I  am  aware  of  my 
own  shortcomings.     I  can  do  very  little." 

He  said  no  more  then, — and  left  Mr.  Topper  to  his  own 
meditations,  which  were  rather  of  a  mixed  nature.  Topper, 
like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shadbrook,  had  a  certain 
respect  for  the  Vicar, — ^but  every  now  and  again  this  respect 
was  drowned  by  a  touch  of  contempt  for  his  *  softness  '—the 
phrase  which  so  greatly  irritated  the  Vicar's  pretty  wife. 

"  Why  don't  he  let  things  alone  and  go  easy ! "  he  thoi^t 
now,  as  he  drew  for  himself  a  glass  of  the  '  Minchin  Fourpenny,' 
and  drank  it  down  with  infinite  gusto — "Look  at  Mindiin 
himself  now  I  He's  a  standing  example  to  the  community  t 
He  don't  touch  a  drop  of  his  own  liquor — drinks  nothing  but 
water — and  lets  those  that  like  his  beer  have  it  at  a  fair  price^ 
and  so  makes  his  money  out  of  it  That's  what  I  call  common 
sense.  As  for  Kieman  or  any  one  else  getting  drunk,  that's 
nobody's  business  and  nobody's  fault." 

Such  was  his  argument — the  common  argument  held  by 
most  people.  The  fact  that  one  human  being  is  always  more 
or  less  answerable  for  the  good  or  evil  affecting  his  fellow 
human  beings  is  not  realised  by  the  majority.  Each  unit 
thinks  that  its  companion  unit  stands,  or  ought  to  stand 
alone — and  it  needs  a  profound  insight,  as  well  as  a  most 
sympathetic  intelligence,  to  see  how  all  the  units  are  really 
linked  together  by  threads  of  cause  and  effect, — threads  which 
slowly  but  surely  weave  them  into  communities  or  nations 
which  according  to  their  national  merits,  rise  or  fall.  One 
man  influences  the  other  by  word,  thought  and  deed — though 
every  man  disclaims  responsibility  for  his  brother  man,  lest  it 
should  bring  himself  into  trouble.  But  it  was  the  full 
consciousness  of  such  responsibility  and  the  serious  acceptance 
of  it,  that  moved  Richard  Everton  to  a  sense  of  deep  sorrow 
when  he  reflected  that  he,  a  man  of  good  education  and 
scholarship,  placed  in  a  position  of  religious  authority  to 
guide,  teach  and  control  those  who  were  set  under  his  charge, 
could    do 
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obsessed  by  the  demon  of  Drink  I  And  he  tramped  through 
the  village  wearily,  his  face  growing  almost  haggard  under  the 
pressure  of  vexatious  feeling,  wondering  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  risk  a  call  at  the  '  Ram's  Head' — ^which  dominated 
the  other  half  of  Shadbrook,  and  see  if  he  could  lodge  a 
warning  there. 

"But  I  shall  only  get  the  same  answer  if  I  do," — he 
thought — "  I  shall  be  told  I  have  no  business  to  interfere — 
and,  after  all,  that's  true  enough !  My  business  is  '  only '  the 
saving  of  souls  for  Heaven, — but  apparently  I  may  not  hinder 
souls  from  going  to  Hell  through  drink,  inasmuch  as  their  loss 
is  gain  to  the  national  revenue !  ** 

So  he  mused,  conscious  of  his  own  bitter  feeling,  yet  unable 
to  look  at  the  position  in  any  other  light  He  was  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  '  Ram's  Head '  public-house,  and  he  brought 
himself  to  a  sudden  standstill  hesitating  as  to  whether  he 
should  enter  it  or  not  In  a  moment  of  indecision,  a  tall  girl 
with  a  lithe,  graceful  figure,  and  a  shawl  flung  carelessly  over 
her  head,  came  out  and  faced  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Rather  a  wet  afternoon,  sir ! "  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  silently.  Something  in  his  straight  glance 
confused  her,  for  she  coloured  crimson.  Then  the  deep  blush 
slowly  faded,  leaving  her  pale,  yet  still  smiling — and  she  lifted 
her  head  with  an  air  of  haughty  self-assertion  as  though  she 
sought  to  express  the  fact  that  not  only  was  she  beautiftil,  but 
that  she  well  knew  the  power  of  her  beauty.  Everton  under- 
stood her  gesture — ^he  had  seen  it  often.  Jacynth  Miller  did 
not  spare  him  any  more  than  she  spared  other  men.  A  clergy- 
man was  no  more  to  her  than  a  day-labourer, — she  was  willing 
to  make  fools  of  both,  and  she  knew  that  her  physical  charms 
exercised  a  strange  and  not  always  propitious  influence  upon 
the  male  sex  generally.  Certainly  no  one  save  the  most 
jaundiced  and  spiteful  of  critics  could  have  denied  that  she  was 
perfectly  lovely.  An  artist  would  have  delighted  to  draw  the 
exquisite  oval  of  her  face,  and  to  paint  the  dark  liquid  lustre 
of  her  eyes,  fringed  as  they  were  by  long,  silky  upcurling  lashes, 
and  over-arched  by  the  most  delicately  pencilled  well-shaped 
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brows.  Her  mouth,  rosy  as  a  pomegranate,  seemed  framed 
for  the  utterance  of  sweet  words, — and  her  tiny  even  teeth, 
white  as  milk,  made  her  look  enchanting  when  she  smiled  as 
she  was  smiling  now. 

"  Jacynth  1 "  said  the  Vicar,  gravely — "  Were  you  in  there  ?  " 

"In  where?" 

He  pointed  to  the  '  Ram's  Head.' 

''You  know  what  I  mean," — he  said,  his  voice  shaking  a 
Uttle — "You  are  only  a  girl,  Jacynth — the  public-house  is  no 
place  for  you " 

She  gave  a  little  shrug. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  worry  about  me^  Mr.  Everton ! "  she  retorted, 
"  I'm  all  right !    I  can  take  care  of  myselfl" 

He  said  nothing  for  a  moment 

She  looked  at  him  curiously  and  with  a  touch  of  compassion. 

"  You're  wet  through,  Mr.  Everton  I " 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  answered,  wearily—"  I  didn't  know  it ! " 

She  moved  a  step  or  two  closer,  with  a  fascinating  air  of 
gentle  penitence — 

"  I  haven't  been  drinking,  Mr.  Everton," — she  said  in  a  low 
tone — "  I  haven't  really,  sir ! "  Here  she  raised  her  wonderful 
eyes  to  his  face — "I  wouldn't  vex  you  for  the  world, — I 
know  you're  set  against  the  drink,  and  I'd  like  to  please 
you " 

"Would  you  indeed,  Jacynth!"  and  he  shook  his  head 
doubtfully — "  Well ! — perhaps  you  would !     I  don't  know ! " 

"I  would — I  would,  really!" — and  Jacynth  gazed  at  him 
with  a  sweet  frankness  that  startled  him — "  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do  ?  " 

With  a  kind  of  nervousness  he  recoiled  from  her, — why,  in 
Heaven's  name,  he  thought,  had  this  girl  been  made  so 
bewitchingly  beautiful  that  no  man — not  even  the  strongest,— 
could  look  at  her  without  admiration  ? 

"  I  want  nothing  of  you,  Jacynth," — ^he  said,  with  studied 
coldness — "except  more  steadiness  of  character.  You  say 
you  were  not  drinking — God  grant  you  were  not  1  If  you 
refUly  wished  to  please  me,  you  would  be  kinder  and  more 
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thoue^tfiil  of  others— others  whom  you  have  wronged — Bob 
Hadley,  for  example " 

"  Whafs  the  matter  with  Bob?"  she  asked,  putting  hack  her 
shawl  a  little  more  from  her  liEice,  and  by  accident  or  design 
showing  the  luxuriant  twists  of  her  rich  brown  hair  plaited  on 
her  head  in  the  fonn  of  a  coronal 

"  He  is  dying," — said  the  Vicar,  gently — **  And  he  wants  to 
see  you  again.    He  loved  you  very  much,  Jacynth ! " 

"  I'm  afraid  he  did ! "  sl^  murmured,  with  a  quick  sigh — "  I 
couldn't  help  it !    Could  I  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  again,  with  a  flashing  coquetry  in  their 
radiant  depths.     He  gave  a  slight  gesture  of  aimoyance. 

"You  need  not  have  encouraged  him," — he  said,  stiffly — ' 
"  You  led  him  on  to  believe  you  would  marry  him " 

"  Marry  him  !  **  She  laughed.  "  I  ?  I  shall  never  marry 
any  one  in  Shadbrook  ! " 

He  looked  at  her,  vaguely  perplexed.  Here  was  a  creature 
endoi^ed  with  magnificent  physical  health  and  superb  beauty 
— a  girl  of  radiant  loveliness  in  the  full  morning  of  her  woman- 
hood— ^were  all  her  powers  of  charm  and  conquest  to  be 
limited  to  Shadbrook  ?  Involimtarily  he  found  himself  asking 
the  same  question  for  her  as  he  had  asked  for  himself — "  Is 
she  to  pass  all  her  life  in  Shadbrook  ?  " 

Suddenly  she  spoke  again. 

"  I've  heard  all  about  the  row  this  morning," — she  said — 
"  Dan  Kieman  nearly  killed  his  wife.  And  111  tell  you  one 
thing,  Mr.  Everton — he  shan't  get  any  more  drink  to-day.  I'll 
prevent  that!" 

The  Vicar's  face  cleared,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  great 
relief. 

"  Will  you  ?     But  how  can  you  ?  " 

Jacynth  nodded  mysteriously. 

"  Leave  it  to  me !  Ill  manage  him  I "  Her  little  teeth 
gleamed  again  like  pearls  between  the  red  of  her  lips.  "  He's 
a  fierce  brute,  is  Dan  Kieman  !   But  I  can  keep  him  in  order ! " 

Everton  was  too  keen  a  man  not  to  perceive  that  there  was 
some  circumstance  underlying  her  words  with  which  he  was 
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not  acquainted.  He  was  a  little  troubled — but  forixne  to 
press  enquiry  for  the  mcnnent. 

<<  WeD— if  you  have  any  influence  over  him," — ^he  said  at 
last,  hesitatingly — ''you  will  be  doing  a  kindness  to  his  wife  as 
well  as  to  himself  if  you  can  keep  him  away  firom  die  public- 
house.  He  gave  me  his  promise  that  he  would  not  drink  any 
more  to-day " 

"His  promise  isn't  worth  a  penny  I*  said  Jacynth,  con- 
temptuously— ''  I  don't  believe  any  man  alive  Imows  what  a 
promise  means!  But  VH  see  he's  all  right  And — as  you 
wish  it,  Mr.  Everton — Fll  go  aiKl  see  Bob  Hadley." 

He  smiled — and  his  kind  eyes  lightened.  He  took  her 
hand  gently  in  his  own  and  pressed  it 

'*  Thaf  s  rig^t,  Jacynth  1 "  he  said—'*  I  shall  be  proud  of  you 
yet!" 

She  flushed  a  little, — ^then  laughed,  perking  up  a  lovely 
rounded  white  chin  from  the  folds  of  her  shawl 

"  I  hope  you  will  I "  she  said. 

"I'm  sure  I  shall!  Youll  be  the  best  girl  in  the  village 
before  long ! " 

An  odd  quiver  passed  over  her  face — she  grew  suddenly 
very  white.  She  drew  her  shawl  more  closely  round  her  head, 
completely  hiding  the  beautiful  hair  she  had  before  been  proud 
to  try  and  show. 

"  It's  going  to  rain  all  day,  I  think," — she  said,  evasively — 
"  Do  get  home  as  quick  as  you  can,  Mr.  Everton — you  are  so 
wet, — I'm  sure  youll  catch  cold." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  that  I "  laughed  the  Vicar,  cheerily— 
"I'm  seasoned  to  all  weathers.  But  as  you  seem  to  think 
you  can  answer  for  Kiernan's  good  behaviour " 

"  I  can  ! "  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Well,  that's  a  great  weight  off  my  mind — and  Tm  much 
obliged  to  you,  Jacynth,"— here  he  lifted  his  hat  to  her— 
"  But  if  there's  any  more  trouble  with  him,  be  sure  you  send 
for  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Yes— oh  yes— I'll  be  sure!"  and  Jaqmth  smiled  again — 
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"  Good-aftemoon ! "  he  replied — and  with  a  kindly  nod,  he 
tumed  away  from  her  and  walked  rapidly  up  a  little  by-lane, 
which  was  a  short  cut  out  of  the  village,  and  led  almost 
directly  to  the  Vicarage.  The  girl  Jacynth  stood  for  a  few 
moments  watching  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  with  a  kind 
of  angry  wonder  in  her  large  dark  eyes.  Then  ^he  burst  into 
a  laugh. 

"Poor  devil!"  she  said,  half  aloud — "He  wants  to  be 
good — and  to  make  me  good  too !    And  he's  only  a  man  ! " 

She  gave  an  eloquently  contemptuous  gesture  with  her 
whole  body — a  shrug  and  a  writhe  in  one, 

"Only  a  man!"  she  repeated — "And  every  man  is  just 
the  same  wherever  a  woman's  concerned ! — strong  or  weak, 
plain  or  handsome,  married  or  single — they're  all  the  same 
fool  quality ! " 

Folding  her  shawl  tightly  round  her  shoulders,  she  ran  with 
the  speed  and  lightness  of  an  Atalanta  over  the  bridge  which 
divided  old  Shadbrook  from  new,  towards  Kieman's  cottage, 
her  tall  figure  vanishing  like  a  dark  blur  in  the  driving  rain. 

The  Vicar  himself,  happily  unconscious  of  the  disparaging 
criticism  passed  upon  his  sex  by  her  whom  he  vainly  hoped 
one  day  to  call  '  the  best  girl  in  the  village,'  reached  his  own 
dwelling  with  considerable  thankfulness.  In  his  mind  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  had  done  little  or  no  good  by  playing 
sentinel  over  Kieman's  drunken  slumbers,  and  he  met  his 
wife's  prettily  enquiring  expression  and  querying  monosyUable 
of  "Well?"  with  a  practical  statement  concerning  himself. 

"  I'm  wet  through,  Azalea, — let  me  run  upstairs  and  change, 
and  111  tell  you  all  about  it  Kieman  will  do  no  more  harm 
to-night,  I  think." 

"That's  a  comfort,  I'm  sure]"  and  Azalea  gave  a  decisive 
nod  of  her  dainty  head — "You  poor  dear  Dick!  You  are 
in  an  awful  state  I  Simply  soaked !  Go  and  change  every- 
thing  at  once !  There's  a  nice  fire  in  your  study — we'll  have 
tea  there,  and  we  can  talk  1 " 

And  in  less  than  quarter  of  an  hour  husband  and  wife  were 
seated  opposite  each  other — a  daintily  spread  tea-table  between 
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them,  glisteiUiig  with  wedding-gift  silver  and  wedding-gift  diina, 
on  which  the  firelight  shed  a  rosy  sparkling  g^ow,  in  (feasant 
contrast  to  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  outside  garden  view 
and  the  miserable  weather. 

"  I  met  Jacynth  Miller  in  the  village," — said  Everton,  then, 
stretching  out  his  weary  feet  to  rest  on  the  fender  in  the 
warmth  of  the  fire — "  She  told  me  she  would  see  that  Kieman 
got  no  more  drink  to-day.  And,  Azaka,  I  really  think  the 
girl  has  some  heart  after  all, — she  has  promised  me  to  go 
and  visit  poor  Bob  Hadley." 

Azalea,  busy  with  the  teapot,  gave  him  a  quidc  glance^ — 
then  her  face  lifted  up  with  a  dimpling  smile. 

''And  you  believe  her,  Dick?  You  actually  believe  herl 
Oh!" 

The  amount  of  meaning  which  the  charming  little  woman 
managed  to  convey  into  tiiat  '  Oh ! '  couki  not  be  expressed 
in  words.  Richard  was  conscious  of  a  sli^t,  very  slight 
sense  of  irritation. 

"  Of  course  I  believe  her," — he  said, — "  Why  should  I  not 
believe  her?  Even  a  bad  girl  may  be  sorry  for  her  badness 
and  may  wish  to  be  better,— <ion't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course ! "  and  Azalea,  poising  a  lump  of  sugar  aloft 
in  the  sugar-tongs,  looked  at  it  critically  as  though  it  were 
something  quite  curious  and  new — "  Of  course,  Dick,  she  may 
wish  to  be  better — but  I  think — I  really  do  think  that  in  the 
case  of  Jacynth,  it's  so  unlikely  ! " 

Everton  was  silent  He  was  annoyed  by  his  wife's  ex- 
pression of  opinion  —  but  he  did  not  wish  to  betray  his 
annoyance  by  any  hasty  word  or  look.  Moreover,  his  vexation 
was  twofold, — he  not  only  considered  that  Azalea  was  unjust 
in  her  remark,  but  he  knew  within  himself  that  Jacynth's 
beauty  had  for  the  moment  cast  a  glamour  over  him  which 
would  need  to  be  shaken  off  before  he  could  consider  her 
generally  questionable  reputation  in  a  properly  dispassionate 
light 

"  You  will  at  any  rate  admit  that  it's  kind  and  plucky  of 
her  to  look  after  Kieman  so  that  he  doesn't  do  any  more 
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mischief?  "  he  asked — **  If s  not  a  pleasant  thmg  for  a  youi^ 
gill  to  keq>  guard  over  a  drunkard !  * 

Azalea  poured  out  the  tea  carefully. 

''No,  dear,  it  isn't  I **  she  murmured — ''But  I  thought >^^ 
had  managed  all  that" 

His  brow  douded,  and  he  sighed  wearily. 

"  I  ?  I  can  manage  nothing ! "  he  said,  soirowfully — '*  I  sat 
with  Kieman  till  he  woke — and  then — ^then — well ! — it's  hard 
to  say  it,  but  I  may  as  well  tell  you — ^then  he  ordered  me 
out  of  his  house.    And,  of  course,  I  had  to  go." 

Azalea's  blue  eyes  opened  wide. 

"You— had— to— go!"  she  edioed  — "Oh,  Dick!  How 
could  you?" 

"How  could  I  stay?"  he  retorted — "My  dear  child,  no 
man  has  a  right  to  stay  in  another  man's  house  against  that 
other  man's  wilL  Unless  he's  a  '  man  in  possession ' " — and 
he  laughed  a  little — "  As  long  as  Kieman  pays  his  rent,  he's 
master  of  his  own  roof-tree,  and  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
either  welcome  or  entertain  an  uninvited  guest " 

"  But — a  clergyman — ^the  Vicar  of  the  parish "  she  ex- 
claimed distressfully. 

"  Not  even  a  clergyman  has  the  right  to  stay  in  a  parish- 
ioner's house  if  he  is  told  to  go," — ^he  said,  quietly — "There's 
a  great  deal  of  harm  done  by  district  visiting,  and  by  the 
thrusting  of  religious  tracts  on  people  who  don't  want  to  read 
them.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  Azalea,  it's  the  height 
of  impertinence  for  any  man,  or  woman  either,  to  walk  into  a 
house  and  offer  advice  to  persons  who  haven't  asked  you 
for  it" 

Azalea's  pretty  eyebrows  went  up  in  perplexity. 

"  I  can't  understand  you,  Dick ! "  slie  said — "  Isn't  it  just 
what  you've  done  to-day?  Haven't  you  been  all  this  time 
with  Kieman — and  gone  without  your  lunch  and  got  wet 
through,  and  made  everything  ^ite  uncomfortable, — and  now 
you  say  you  oughtn't  to  have  done  it ! " 

He  smiled,  amused  at  the  muddle  she  chose  to  make  of  the 
position. 
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**  No^  Azalea,  I  don't  say  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it  in  this 
case ;" — ^he  said — '*  Kieman  was  infuriated  with  drink — and  I 
feared  that  he  might  attack  his  poor  wife  a  second  time.  Had 
he  shown  signs  of  doing  so,  I  should  have  been  there  to 
prevent  it  But  he  woke  partially  sobered,  and  I  think  sorry 
for  his  violence — at  any  rate  he  treated  his  wife  very  gently 
when  he  saw  how  ill  she  was.  That  being  the  case,  I  was  not 
ifanted.  I  should  have  liked  to  talk  to  him  a  little — ^but  he 
was  not  in  the  humour.  I  did  ask  him  to  promise  me  not  to 
take  any  more  drink  to-day — and  he  promised " 

"And  told  you  to  go  1 "  finished  Azalea,  indignantly — "  The 
horrid  brute !  And  you  went  I  Oh,  Dick  I  What  a  dreadful 
loss  of  dignity  for  you  1 " 

Everton's  gravity  g?ve  way  at  this,  and  he  laughed  joyously 
with  all  the  heartiness  of  a  boy. 

"  Dreadful  I "  he  agreed — "  Positively  awful !  I  was  like  a 
beaten  hound — or  rather  more  like  a  drowned  rat — when  I 
met  Jacynth  Miller." 

Azalea  pursed  her  pretty  red  lips  together. 

"  Where  did  you  meet  her  ?  "  she  asked. 

Everton  hesitated. 

"  Well," — he  said,  at  last — "  I'm  sorry  to  say  she  was  just 
coming  out  of  the  '  Ram's  Head.' " 

His  wife  looked  whole  volumes  at  him. 

"And  yet  you  really  think  she  may  wish  to  be  a  better 
girl ! "  she  ejaculated — "  You  really  think  so ! " 

His  face  grew  suddenly  serious. 

"  I  will  not  say  I  really  think  so," — he  answered — "  But  I 
really  hope  so ! " 

A  silence  followed.  Azalea  glanced  at  him  now  and  then 
in  a  somewhat  perturbed  way — and  once  or  twice  her  lips 
moved  as  though  she  wished  to  say  something — but  she 
checked  herself  with  an  effort  He  was  quietly  enjoying  his 
tea — and  if  she  knew  any  item  of  parish  news  that  might 
have  worried  him,  she  was  not  going  to  trouble  him  with  it 
just   then.      She  took   out  a  dainty-looking  piece    of    silk 
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stitches.  She  made  a  very  pretty  picture  seated  in  her  low 
easy  chair  by  the  fire,  and  her  husband's  eyes  rested  upon 
her  with  fond  admiration.  The  glowing  beauty  of  Jacynth 
Miller  faded  from  his  memory  like  the  brief  blaze  of  a  showy 
firework  feding  in  mid-air,  and  a  sense  of  deep  tranquillity 
soothed  his  mind.  After  aU,  he  thought,  why  should  he  not 
be  perfectly  content  with  his  life  at  Shadbrook  ?  Why  should 
he  dream  of  wider  fields  of  labour  ?  If  his  power  was  in- 
sufficient to  persuade  one  drunkard  to  abandon  his  drunken- 
ness, why  should  he  imagine  himself  capable  of  influencing 
a  larger  and  more  intelligent  audience  ?  To  reform  one  man 
thoroughly  would  be  a  better  piece  of  work  than  to  try  to 
reform  himdreds — and  if  he  failed  in  the  smaller  task,  he  was 
bound  to  fail  equally  in  the  larger.  He  ought,  so  he  assured 
himself,  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  mth  the  position  he  occupied, 
— he  had  a  comfortable  living, — a  delightful  home,  and  a 
pretty  wife  and  child, — ^his  domestic  bliss  was  perfect,  and  he 
was  sole  monarch  of  his  little  kingdom  with  just  such  limitations 
and  oppositions,  on  a  lesser  scale,  as  all  mocarchs,  whether 
spiritual  or  temporal,  have  to  contend  with.  There  was,  in 
strict  reason,  nothing  that  should  make  him  either  restless  or 
dissatisfied.  Shadbrook  was  his  God-appointed  place  in  the 
world, — "and  I  must  not,"  he  said  to  himself— " regard  it  as 
too  narrow  a  field  of  labour.  There  is  plenty  to  be  done — 
and  I  am  bound  to  try  and  do  if 

At  that  moment  his  wife  spoke. 

"How  was  Jacynth  Miller  looking?"  she  asked  suddenly. 
He  started  out  of  his  reverie. 

"  Jacynth  ?  How  was  she  looking  ?  Just  the  same  as  usual ; 
very  beautiful." 

Azalea's  needle  flew  swiftly  again  like  a  gleam  of  light  over 
her  embroidery,  and  she  asked  no  more  questions. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  next  day  the  douds  had  somewhat  cleared,  and  a  pale 
tearful-looking  sun  struggled  to  shine  through  fleecy  trails 
of  mist  which,  rising  from  the  oozy  lowlands,  spread  themselves 
in  thin  grey  filaments  through  the  valleys  and  hung  doubtfully 
in  air  as  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  hills.  There  was  a 
latent  possibility  of  fine  weather,  according  to  some  sagacious 
remarks  proffered  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Shadbrook — a 
venerable  gentleman  who,  like  the  wooden  mannikin  in  a 
certain  make  of  Swiss  clock,  only  hopped  outside  his  door  when 
the  barometer  rose,  and  promptly  hopped  back  again  when  it 
fell.  Old '  Mortar '  Pike — '  Bricks  and  Mortar '  as  he  was  some- 
times good-humouredly  but  irreverently  called  by  a  few  of  his 
acquaintances — was  allowed  considerable  license  in  the  utter- 
ance of  his  opinions  on  all  matters  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  not  * 
only  because  nobody  minded  what  he  said,  but  also  because  he 
was  in  his  ninety-second  year,  and  as  he  himself  was  wont  to 
remark :  "  If  a  man  ain't  to  jabber  a  bit  when  he's  nigh  on  a 
'undred,  when  is  he  to  jabber  at  all  anyway  ?  "  This  argument 
was  held  to  be  wholly  unanswerable  ;  he  therefore  'jabbered '  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  he  had  almost,  if  not  quite  forgotten 
the  long-long-long  ago,  when  as  stalwart  Mortimer  Pike,  he  had 
been  a  celebrated  wrestler  and  football  player — renowned  for 
his  feats  of  strength  throughout  the  whole  Cotswold  district 
Sometimes,  if  any  one  ventured  to  remind  him  of  those  bygone 
days,  the  flicker  of  a  smile  would  pass  over  his  brown  and 
deeply  wrinkled  visage  and  he  would  wave  away  the  remini- 
scence as  though  it  were  a  midge  buzzing  in  his  ear. 
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''Ay,  ayl**  he  would  murmur — "Mebbe  I  was  a  sharp 
youngster — mebbe  I  wom't  Them  as  knows  can  tell  one 
firomf other  r 

This  was  an  oracular  utterance,  not  always  comprehensible 
to  the  untutored  rustic  mind — but  it  was  '  Mortar's  way  * — so 
his  nei^bours  said — Mortar's  way  of  dismissing  any  subject  he 
did  not  care  to  talk  about  As  a  rule,  however,  he  was  very 
fond  of  talking — so  much  so  that  if  he  had  no  one  else  to  talk 
to^  he  talked  to  himself.  Oad  in  a  neatly  stitched  grey  linen 
smock-frock,  with  a  straw  hat  which  he  had  made  with  his  own 
hands,  pressed  well  down  over  his  rather  long  straggling  white 
hair,  and  leaning  on  a  stout  stick  with  a  shepherd's  crook 
handle,  his  figure  was  a  picturesque  and  ^miliar  part  of  the  life 
of  Shadbrook,  and  to  see  him  'jabbering'  at  the  threshold  of 
his  cottage,  was  like  the  sign  of  the  wooden  mannikin  in  the 
Swiss  clock,  an  augury  of  what  the  villagers  called  '  a  spell  o^ 
sunshine.'  And,  in  accordance  with  the  Swiss  dock  theory, 
he  had,  on  this  particular  morning,  just  popped  out,  and  now 
stood  peering  up  and  down  the  village  street  with  a  kind  of 
half-cunning,  hdf-childish  curiosity,  the  while  he  murmured 
under  his  breath — 

"  Mamin'  gray,  fine  day !  Ay,  ay !  The  wet*!!  keep  aff— 
itil  keep  aff  a  bit — an'  mebbe  at  dinner-time  well  have  a  bit  o' 
blue  sky.  A  bit  o'  blue  sky ! "  Here  he  smiled  and  chuckled. 
"  ItTl  do  a  power  o'  good — a  power  o'  good  it  will !  Nothirf 
like  a  bit  o' blue!" 

At  that  moment  a  woman  came  out  of  the  neighbouring 
cottage  to  shake  a  small  much  worn  hearth-rug.  It  was  Mrs. 
Moddley,  the  same  lady  with  whom  the  Vicar  had  held  such 
serious  converse  respecting  the  irreligious  tendencies  of  her  son. 

"Momin',  Mr.  Pike!"  she  said  cheerily— "Out  early  y'are. 
Wonderful  active  for  your  time  o'  life  I     How's  you  feelin'  ?  " 

"  ^me ! "  responded  the  veteran—"  Never  better !  I  thinks 
I'm  a-gittin'  younger  as  I  gits  older.    If  it  wom't  for  my  l^s " 

"Ah,  it's  the  legs  as  gives!"  and  Mrs.  Moddley  with  a 
resigned  sigh  shook  a  volume  of  dust  out  of  her  hearth-rug 
which,  blowing  towards  poor  old  '  Bricks  and  Mortar'  got  into 
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his  nose  and  eyes  and  caused  him  to  sneeze  violently.  **  And 
why  the  Lord  made  us  with  legs  which  is  ever  daund  to  give,  / 
don't  know !  A  little  extra  muscle  an'  strength  put  in  to  make 
'em  last  longer  wouldn't  'ave  upset  no  one  in  the  'eavenly  'ost 
I'm  sure !  When  my  second  boy  Teddy,  as  is  gone  but  seven, 
kicks  out  'is  legs  in  'is  bath  an'  sez  'e  docft  want  no  washin',  I 
sez  to  myself,  bless  'im,  let  'im  kick  while  'e  can  an'  upset  all 
the  water,  for  the  days  is  comin'  when  'e'll  be  that  stiff  an* 
roomaticky  as  'e  can't  kick  no  more,  so  don't  be  'ard  on  'im 
now!"  Here  she  shook  the  hearth-rug  again.  *'Is  your 
gran'-darter  lookin'  arter  ye?— or  will  I  bring  ye  in  somethin' 
for  breakfast?" 

The  old  man  raised  a  trembling  hand  to  his  straw  hat,  and 
taking  it  off  waved  it  with  an  air  of  speechless  courtesy. 

"Thank-ye,  thank-ye  kindly! — my  gran'-darter  does  all  I 
want,"  he  answered.  "  She's  a  good  gd — she  don't  let  me  miss 
nothin' — ^thank-ye  all  the  same " 

Here  he  broke  off— a  little  startled  at  the  sudden  sight  of 
Jacynth  Miller,  who  came  sauntering  round  a  comer  and  strolled 
up  to  him  in  a  casual  way,  nodding  and  smiling. 

"  Hello,  Bricks  and  Mortar,  how  are  you  ?  "  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her,  but  did  not  answer. 

"I've  been  up  all  night,"  she  went  on,  addressing  herself 
more  to  the  air  than  to  either  of  her  listeners — "  Taking  care 
of  Mrs.  Kieman." 

"  Oh  indeed  I "  and  Mrs.  Moddley  gave  a  kind  of  sniff — 
"  Did  she  know  who  it  was  bein'  so  suddint  kind  to  'er  ?  " 

Jacynth  laughed,  and  yawned. 

"  No— I  don't  think  she  did ! " 

Mrs.  Moddley  turned  round  and  went  into  her  cottage, 
giving  her  door  a  slight  bang  as  she  closed  it  Jacynth 
laughed  more  loudly. 

"She's  shut  me  out!"  she  said,  stretching  her  arms  in- 
dolently and  yawning  again — "  As  if  I  wanted  to  go  in  !  You 
wouldn't  shut  me  out,  would  you,  Mortar  dear  ?  " 

The  old  man  held  up  his  hand  in  a  kind  of  feeble  expostu- 
lation. 
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"  Shut  ye  out — shut  ye  out ! "  he  mumbled — **  My  gel,  if  ye 
go  on  as  ye're  goin'  yell  be  shut  out  altogether,  not  onny  on 
the  yerth,  but  in  'Eaven !  Ye  be  doin'  those  things  which  ye 
oughtn't  to  do  an'  ye  knows  it  Ye  poor  mis'able  gel,  go  an^ 
tell  parson  what  ye're  at ! — make  a  clean  breast  of  it — an'  God 
'elpye!" 

Jacynth  rested  her  two  hands  on  her  hips  and  looked  at 
him  with  an  indulgent  scorn. 

"You  old  fool!"  she  said,  "You're  benind  your  time. 
Mortar  I    God  helps  those  that  help  themselves ! " 

With  a  smile  that  parted  her  red  lips  in  a  line  of  incom- 
parable sweetness,  she  moved  away.  The  old  man  thrust  out 
a  shaking  hand  and  caught  her  by  her  sleeve. 

"Where's — ^where's  Dan  Kieman?"  he  stammered. 

She  flushed  her  dark  laughing  eyes  over  him  compas- 
sionately. 

"Where's  Dan?  With  his  wife,  of  course!  Where  should 
he  be?" 

Humming  a  tune  she  sauntered  on,  ^d  as  she  went,  the 
sim  came  out  with  a  flare  of  gold,  shedding  a  radiance  across 
her  path  as  though  she  were  some  favoured  goddess  of  the 
mom.  The  old  man  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  sudden 
brilliancy. 

"A  bit  o'  blue  I"  he  muttered— "I  said  there'd  be  a  bit  o* 
blue  I  But,  there's  more  clouds  comin'  by-an-bye — more  dark 
clouds  comin' ! " 

A  woman's  voice  called  him  from  his  cottage  just  then,  and, 
turning  away  from  the  street,  he  tottered  indoors. 

The  'bit  o'  blue'  widened  in  the  sky,  and  the  hanging 
vapours  began  to  roll  up  and  disappear, — a  thrush  warbled  a 
hopeful  strain  among  the  leafless  boughs  of  an  ancient  elm 
tree  which  occupied  a  prominent  position  near  the  middle  of 
the  village  street,  and  a  genial  sense  of  brightness  began  to 
warm  and  illumine  the  atmosphere.  Up  at  the  Vicarage  this 
cheering  gleam  of  sunshine  was  sufficient  to  put  the  Vicar's 
light-hearted  wife  in  the  best  of  spirits — she  laughed,  she 
chattered,  she  sang — she  played  with  baby  Laurence  like  a 
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baby  herself,  and  succeeded  for  more  than  the  thousandth 
time  in  creating  around  her  that  particular  bedazzlement  of 
gaiety  and  charm  which  not  only  delighted  her  husband,  but 
also  in  a  sense  '  muddled '  him, — though  he  would  have  been 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  admit  such  an  expression  as  in 
any  way  befitting  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  fisict 
that  sometimes  when  he  heard  Azalea's  rippling  laugh  and  her 
oft-repeated  cry  of  "  Oh,  Bahy  dear  1 "  to  her  in&nt  son, — and 
also  when  he  caught  edioes  of  her  voice  singing  those  '  coon ' 
songs,  which,  as  base  imitations  of  genuine  nigger  melodies, 
are  so  much  in  vogue  with  an  age  whose  very  sentiment  is 
only  part  of  its  sham,  he  was  apt  to  put  his  hand  to  his  head 
in  rather  a  perplexed  way,  and  make  an  effort  to  collect  his 
thoughts  lest  they  should  become  scattered  too  far  for  logical 
and  reasonable  concentration  on  any  given  subject  It  was 
sweet  to  hear  Azalea  laugh, — sweet,  too,  was  her  little  caressing 
exclamation  of  "  Oh,  Baby  dear  1 " — even  the  imitation  '  coon ' 
songs  had  their  fascination — but — and  the  big  '  but '  that  came 
in  here  could  not  be  got  over  easily.  It  was  a  But  that 
impeded  action,  like  a  stone  wall  in  the  way  of  a  chariot  race. 
And  yet  he  could  not  have  put  into  exact  words  why  the 
'But'  should  so  obtrude  itself.  Surely  he  did  not  want 
Azalea — bright,  brilliant,  pretty  Azalea, — to  be  serious  and 
piuitanical?  No, — most  certainly  not, — any  such  change  in 
her  he  would  have  regarded  with  a  real  concern,  as  indicative 
of  failing  health.  Yet,  to  be  quite  frank  with  himself,  he 
owned  to  his  inner  consciousness  that  there  was  something  he 
missed  in  his  life, — but  what  it  was  he  could  not  tell.  And  he 
set  his  feeling  down  to  his  own  great  selfishness  and  ingrati- 
tude,  and  blamed  himself  heartily  for  these  two  most  unbecom- 
ing and  unworthy  sins. 

"  Hundreds  of  men  would  gladly  change  places  with  me," — 
he  thought — "Poor  curates  working  in  the  East  End  of 
London — missionaries  exiled  from  home  and  country,  working 
among  hostile  peoples  for  the  cause  of  Christ — even  country 
parsons,  many  of  them  clever  men,  utterly  cast  away  in  villages 
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glad  if  they  could  be  as  I  am.  I  canaot  understand  my  own 
restlessness — it  is  a  foolish  state  of  mind  of  which  I  am 
heartily  ashamed." 

And  he  was  more  than  usually  affectionate  to  his  wife  when 
she  came  to  him,  dressed  in  a  neat  dark  blue  serge  costume, 
with  a  fascinating  little  tumed-up  felt  hat  to  match,  and  stated 
with  a  small  sigh  that  she  was  now  going  to  visit  Mrs.  Kieman. 

"I  think  the  weather  has  qmie  cleared," — she  said — "and 
I've  got  my  thickest  boots  on,  so  I  shan't  get  my  feet  wet 
It's  no  good  taking  anything  to  read  to  her,  b  it,  Dick  ?  I'm 
such  a  btui  reader  1 " 

He  laughed,  and  slipping  an  arm  round  her  waist  looked  at 
her  with  indulgent  tenderness. 

"You  don't  like  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  I'm  afraid, 
darlix^" — he  said. 

"  Not  very  much," — she  admitted,  with  a  demure  uplifting  of 
her  bhie  eyes — "  You  see  the  people  themselves  don't  ahuays 
like  it,  unless  they're  very  very  fond  of  you.  I  don't  think 
they're  a  bit  fond  of  me  \  I'm  sure  they're  not !  I  ought  to 
be  different — quite  different,  to  really  please  them ! " 

^  In  what  ¥ray  ?  "  he  asked,  still  smiling. 

"Well,  to  b^in  with,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
horrid  things — quite  horrid  things ! "  she  said,  with  a  comical 
earnestness — "  Illnesses  and  fimerals,  for  instance.  They  hue 
those !  Now  Mrs.  Linaker  she  has  a  bad  1^ — ^you  know  she 
has ! — ^well,  she  likes  to  talk  about  it,  and  she  will  talk  about 
it,  oh  ever  so  long !  She  tells  you  when  it  began  to  be  bad — 
and  how  it  went  on,  and  how  it  is  now, — and  I  ^  try  to  be 
interested,  but  I  can*t !  And  Mrs.  Paterson  was  quite  pleased 
when  she  heard  that  Mrs.  Duim's  eldest  son  had  died — she 
really  was !  She  said  that  he  had  six  silver  spoons  and  one 
picture — and  she  wondered  how  the  spoons  would  be  divided, 
and  who  would  get  the  picture.  And  when  I  asked  her  what 
the  picture  was  like,  she  said  she  didn't  think  it  was  like  any- 
body in  particular — it  was  just  a  man  and  a  cow  in  a  sunset, 
but  it  had  been  in  the  family  a  long  time  ! "  Azalea  stopped 
to  laugh — then  with    twinkling  eyes    she  went  on — "And 
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really,  Dick,  I  am  so  silly  with  these  people !  I  never  know 
what  to  say  to  them !  Because  I  think  it  perfectly  detestable 
to  count  up  silver  spoons  when  a  poor  man  is  lying  dead, — 
and  it  seems  to  me  just  SLwful  to  dwell  on  bad  legs  and 
funerals.  And  then  there  are  the  babies  1 — oh  dear  1 "  Here 
she  paused  and  grew  suddenly  reflective— *'  Of  course  I  ought 
to  be  immensely  interested  in  them,  having  one  of  my  own — 
but  I  don't  think  I've  got  the  real  mother-spirit — ^no,  don't 
laugh,  Dick! — I  really  don't  think  I  have,  because  all  the 
women  in  the  village  talk  quite  differently  about  babies  to  the 
way /talk!" 

Everton  was  amused. 

"  Well,  of  course  1 "  he  said,  "  you  can't  expect  them  to  have 
your  pretty  little  fancies,  can  you  ?  Their  lives  are  different, 
to  b^in  with, — and  it's  wonderful — yes,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  is  wonderful  that  there  should  be  so  much  deep 
sentiment  and  real  tenderness  among  them, — you  know  they 
often  love  their  children  much  more  than  people  in  our 
class  do " 

Azalea  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  at  this. 

"  Oh,  Tm  sure  1 " — she  declared — "  no  one  could  possibly 
love  any  baby  more  than  I  love  mine ! " 

"No,  dear,  I  didn't  say  any  one  could," — and  Everton 
checked  a  slight  sigh — '*  But  you  spoke  of  the  mother-spirit — 
and  you  said,  or  you  implied,  that  the  women  in  the  village 
had  a  different  feeling  about  it  to  yours ; — now  I  think  it  is 
just  the  same  beautiful,  divine  spuit,  only  by  different  natures 
it  is  expressed  differently." 

She  puckered  her  brows  in  a  little  line  of  perplexity. 

"  That  sounds  like  poor  dear  Dad, — dreadfully  solemn  and 
learned," — she  said — "But  what  I  mean  is  that  the  village 
women  talk  about  all  the  unpUtuatti  little  matters  connected 
with  bftbiea.'' — and  the  ahoAtohead  at  him  very  sagaciously ; 
thii^^^^Bnpleasant  things >  —  things 
\\2X  are  not  aTwa^  Eiioe  and  dean  to  talk  about, — weJl,  those 
hiings  are  Jtwt  what  the  village  tnoihers  love  to  discuss  by  the 
hour  [    Afld.  of  conne*  jvwr  btisiiiess  is  to  Io<.^ 
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of  the  children,  Dick ;  but  their  mothers  don't  really  care 
a  bit  about  that! — what  they  thuik  about  all  the  time  are 
their  stomachs ! " 

He  put  his  two  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  looked  down 
smilingly  into  her  eyes. 

''  Come,  come,  Azalea ! — have  we^  even  we^  thought  much  as 
yet  of  the  soul  of  our  wonderful  baby  Laurence  ?  " 

She  coloured  a  little — then  laughed. 

"Oh,  but  Babj^^s  too  young! — too  tiny  altogether!"  she 
said — "  It  would  be  nonsense  to  talk  about  his  poor  little 
soul " 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  and  he  loosened  his  gentle  hold  of  her — 
"  Well,  I'm  not  quite  sure  about  that,  Azalea !  I  think  I  often 
see  a  Soul — ^neither  little  nor  poor — looking  out  of  Laurence's 
big  blue  eyes — a  Soul  so  pure  and  sweet  that  I  tremble  at  my 
own  responsibility  for  its  security  in  this  world ! " 

He  spoke  with  such  grave  earnestness  that  she  was  a  little 
abashed.  A  silence  fell  between  them.  Then,  after  a  minute 
or  two  she  said  in  a  meek  small  voice — 

"  I  think  I'd  better  go  now." 

"To  see  Mrs.  Kieman?  Yes . — do  go,  while  the  weather 
keeps  fine  " — he  answered,  affectionately — "  It  won't  take  you 
much  time,  because  of  course  you  mustn't  stay  long  with 
her, — she's  not  well  enough  for  that  I  daresay  you'll  meet 
Doctor  Harry — if  so,  just  ask  him  if  she's  going  on  all  right" 

Azalea  nodded  submissively,  and  left  the  room.  Her 
husband  went  to  the  window  and  watched  her  tripping  along 
on  the  dainty  high-heeled  shoes  which  she  called  her  'thickest 
bootSi'  over  the  sodden  gravel  of  the  garden  paths,  till  her 
pntty  figure  disappeared  behind  a  screen  of  laurel  bushes, — 
then  he  sealed  himself  at  his  desk  to  work. 

"Poor  liide  woman!"  he  murmured  tenderly, — "It  must 
be  rather  dull  for  her  here  sometimes.  She  ought  to  have 
manied  a  millionaire — ^not  a  poor  country  clergyman  !  She 
was  made  for  the  graceful  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the 
world — not  for  die  plain  routine  of  Shadbrook.  Yet  Love 
is  said  to  make  even  a  desert  blossom  like  the  rose — and  I 
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think  she  loves  me — I'm  sore  she  does !    God  knows  I  love 
her^ — more  than  my  life  1 " 

In  this  assertion  he  used  no  exaggeration, — ^it  was  the  exact 
and  simple  trudi.  His  nature  was  deeply  affectionate  and  the 
garrulities  and  ecstasies  of  a  Romeo  were  worth  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  intense  and  faithful  passion  of  this  quiet 
self-contained  man  whose  love  was  not  for  'the  uncertain 
glory  of  an  April  day,'  but  for  all  time,  and — as  he  hoped  and 
devoutly  believed — for  all  eternity  as  well  If  some  profound 
Thinker,  versed  in  the  strange  occultbm  of  human  sympathies, 
had  pointed  out  to  him  that  an  eternity  passed  with  Azalea's 
little  butterfly  soul  might  possibly  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  all 
his  stronger  immortal  aspirations,  he  would  have  been  grieved 
and  indignant  For  one  of  the  finest  attributes  of  true  love  is, 
that  it  sees  no  limitations  and  no  imperfections  in  the  beloved 
object  Thanks  to  this  gentle  blinding  power,  he  was  unable 
to  look  too  far  into  the  future  save  with  those  imaginative  eyes 
which  always  behold  impossibly  beautiful  things  destined  never 
to  be  realised,  but  which  in  their  visionary  prospect  serve  to 
charm  and  stimulate  the  mind,  keeping  it  patient  and  hopeful 
while  *  that  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends  *  prepares  our 
hardest  and  most  needful  lessons.  Perhaps  if  he  could  have 
seen  Azalea  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Kieman, 
with  her  pretty  little  face  set  primly  in  a  line  of  rigid  offence, 
and  her  whole  attitude  expressive  of  uncompromising  virtue, 
he  might  have  felt  a  certain  misgiving  as  to  whether  she  was 
reaUy  endowed  with  that  delicate  and  sure  instinct  which  he 
fondly  fancied  was  the  special  qualification  of  her  woman's 
nature, — an  instinct  fine  enough  to  know  when  pity  is  resented 
and  advice  unwelcome,  and  therefore  wisely  forbearing  to 
proffer  either.  In  most  village  commimities  the  uninvited 
visits  of  the  clergyman's  wife  or  the  'district  lady'  are  regarded 
by  the  working-classes  with  considerable  disfavour,— and  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  there  is  really  something  very  grossly 
impertinent  in  the  idea  that  becau?>e  a  man  or  woman  is  poor 
and  lives  in  a  small  cottage,  he  or  she  is  therefore  to  be  coo- 
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enquiring  noses  into  homes  that  do  not  belong  to  them,  and 
ask  questions  of  a  personal  nature  on  matters  which  are  none 
of  their  business.  One  wonders  how  Mr.  Millionaire  would 
like  it  if  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Peek-a-Bo  walked  into 
his  palatial  residence  unasked  and  said : — "  I  hope  you  keep 
your  rooms  clean  and  tidy !  Remember  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness!"  or — "You  must  read  your  Bible  every  day,  my 
good  man !  Let  me  leave  you  this  little  Tract  on  the  '  Vanity 
of  Riches ' ! "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  clergyman's  wife  and  no 
district  visitor  would  dare  to  so  insult  a  rich  man.  Then  must 
the  poor  man  be  insulted,  simply  because  he  is  poor  ?  Does 
wealth  alone  hold  the  key  to  the  Church's  respect?  If  so, 
then  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  will  be  the  Church's 
annihilation ! 

Fortunately  for  herself,  pretty  Mrs.  Everton  did  not  take  this 
point  of  view  at  all  into  her  consideration.  She  was  the  Vicar's 
wife ;  and  in  that  position  felt  that  her  visits  to  the  parishioners 
were  necessary.  Whether  the  parishioners  liked  her  presence 
in  their  houses,  she  did  not  pause  to  enquire.  When  she 
entered  Mrs.  Kieman's  cottage  she  half  expected  to  see  the 
master  of  it,  the  redoubtable  Dan  himself, — but  he  was  not 
there,  and  Mrs.  Adcott,  still  at  her  post  as  nurse  to  her  suffer- 
ing neighbour,  stated  that  "he'd  bin  gone  to  his  day's  work 
since  six  in  the  momin'." 

"  I  hope  he  was  sober," — said  Azalea,  severely. 

"Oh  yes,  ma'am,  he  was  quite  sober.  He's  a  fine  man 
when  he's  all  right,  is  Dan — i^s  only  the  drink  as  drives  him 
wild.  Jacynth  Miller  sat  up  with  him  'ere  all  night,  an'  he's 
bin  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ! " 

Axalea  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"Jacynth  MiUer!"  She  bit  her  lips  as  though  to  keep  in 
some  imminent  expression  of  thought  from  rash  utterance, — 
and  then  she  hurriedly  entered  the  adjoining  room  where  Mrs. 
Kieman  lay.  The  sight  of  the  sick  woman  in  her  bed,  pale 
and  motionless,  rather  frightened  Azalea, — and  she  hung  back, 
awed  by  the  aspect  of  the  still  face  on  the  pillow  with  the 
cloMd  eyes  and  the  greyish  brown  hair  swept  back  from  the 
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hollow  temples, — it  was  a  counterfeit  resemblance  or  image 
of  death  which  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  At 
last,— 

"  Mrs.  Kieman,'' — she  murmuredi  m  a  nervous  little  voice, 
"I  came  to  see  how  you  were — I  do* hope  you're  better " 

Mrs.  Kieman  opened  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  stared 
bewilderedly.  Then  a  faint  smile  brightened  her  pallid 
features. 

"It's  Mrs.  Everton,  is  it?"  she  whispered,  weakly — "Thank'ee, 

ma'am,  I'm  better — ^much  better — I'll  soon  be  about  again " 

Here  her  eyelids  drooped,  and  she  moaned  wearily. 

Azalea  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  the  bedside. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  badly  hurt,"— she  said— "That  dreadful 
husband  of  yours  is  very  cruel  to  you." 

Mrs.  Kieman's  eyes  opened  again  quickly. 

"  My  'usband ! "  she  echoed — "  Dan  ?  Dan  cruel  ?  Oh  no, 
ma'am!  Don't  you  believe  it!  Dan's  the  best  man  ever 
woman  'ad, — there's  no  one  like  Dan  in  this  world  to  me  1 " 

Azalea  gave  a  little  shrug  of  impatience. 

"  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  I "  she  continued — "  Why 
he  has  knocked  you  about  most  wickedly !  Look  how  ill 
you  are !  And  yet  you  say  he's  the  best  man  ever  woman 
had!" 

"  So  he  is,  when  he's  away  from  the  drink,  ma'am," — and 
Mrs.  Kiernan,  moved  by  a  sudden  energy,  lifted  herself  up  a 
little  on  her  pillows.  "And  'e  didn't  mean  to  'urt  me — I 
know  he  didn't !  But  'ed  'ad  one  glass  on  top  of  t'other,  an' 
'is  poor  'ed  was  all  a-swimmin*  like,  an'  'e  struck  out  at  the 
first  thing  'e  saw,  which  'appened  to  be  me — an'  arter  all  I 
should  a-know'd  better  than  to  stand  in  'is  way.  That's  all, 
ma'am ;  an'  if  you'll  tell  Mr.  Everton  that  Dan's  all  right  I'll 
be  real  glad,  for  I  wouldn't  'ave  the  Vicar  o'  the  parish  think 
ill  of  'im " 

Her  voice  failed  her  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  Azalea 
was  sorry  for  her,  but  at  the  same  time  remained  more  or  less 
unconvinced. 

"I  can't  understand  you  at  all!"  she  said,  perplexedly — 
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*'It  seems  to  me  so  strange  that  you  should  care  for  a  man 
like  that " 

"  It  shouldn't  seem  strange  to  you,  ma'am,  you  bein'  a  wife 
an'  mother  yourself," — and  Mrs.  Kieman  let  her  head  sink  gently 
back  again  on  her  pillow — "  No  man's  ever  like  the  man  you've 
loved  day  and  night  an'  been  everythin'  to  in  body  an'  souL 
An'  if  ye'd  seen  Dan  in  'ere  last  night,  comin'  back'ards  an' 
for'ards,  waitin'  on  me  'and  an'  foot  an'  doin'  all  'e  could  for 
me,  you'd  a-said  what  a  kind  'art  'e  'ad  for  all  'b  little  faults  o^ 
drink  an'  temper.  An'  'e  sent  Mrs.  Adcott  away  'ome  to  rest 
'erself,  for  she  was  fair  tired  out,  poor  thing,  an'  'e  got  one  of 
the  village  gels  in  to  'elp,  an*"  sat  up  all  night  in  the  next  room, 
watchin'  an'  waitin'  lest  I  should  want  for  anythin' " 

"One  of  the  girls  of  the  village  came  in  to  help,  you  say," 
and  Azalea  looked  at  her  with  gravely  compassionate  eyes — 
"  Do  you  know  which  girl  it  was  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  don't," — and  Mrs.  Kieman  sighed — "  I  was 
that  sleepy  an'  wore  out  that  it  was  no  matter  to  me  who  came 
or  went  so  long  as  Dan  was  by." 

"It  was  Jacynth  Miller," — ^said  Azalea — "She  sat  up  here 
with  your  husband  all  night  And  you  actually  didn't  know  it  t 
Oh ! " — this  exclamation  was  uttered  with  shocked  impressive- 
ness— " I  call  it  perfectly  shameJulX^ 

Mrs.  Kieman  tumed  her  eyes  wonderingly  round  upon  her 
visitor. 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  ye,  ma'am," — she  said,  in  tremulous 
accents — "  What's  the  shameful  part  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  well ! "  and  Azalea  gave  a  kind  of  hopeless  gesture  with 
her  neatly  gloved  little  hands — "  You're  too  ill  to  talk  just  now 
— but  when  you're  better  you  really  ought  to  know  exactly  how 
things  stand — you  really  ought " 

"  I'm  quite  able  to  hear  anything  as  I  ought  to  know  now, 
ma'am," — and  Mrs.  Kieman  anxiously  watched  Azalea's  pretty 
face  that  looked  so  young  and  kind  and  expressive  of  a 
thoughtful  spirit — "  An'  it's  better  you  should  say  just  what's  in 
you  mind  rather  than  have  me  worritin'  like " 

Azalea  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous. 
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"  No,  ma'am  1  Not  if  your  happy  &oe  was  the  &oe  of  an 
angel  from  heaveni  I  wouldn't  believe  the  lie  you're  tellin'  me ! 
It's  a  poor  thing  for  a  parson's  wife  to  pick  up  all  the  gossip 
runnin'  in  a  village  an'  take  it  for  gospel — an'  there's  nothin' 
against  my  'usband  that  111  hear  from  ye,  ma'am,  thou^  you're 
a  lady,  an'  I'm  only  a  poor  workin'  woman." 

Her  breath  caught  in  a  half  sob,  but  she  struggled  with 
herself  and  went  on — 

*'My  Dan's  as  true  as  steel  to  me,  ma'am — ^and  ifs  only 
Minchin's  stuff  as  alters  'im  a  bit  now  an'  then.  An'  as  for 
Jacynth  Miller,  Dan  knows  as  well  as  we  all  knows,  that  she's 
a  waif  an'  stray  without  £ather  nor  mother  an'  only  an  old 
dodderin'  auntie  as  doesn't  care  what  becomes  of  'er,  an' 
there's  a  devil  in  the  poor  gel  asll  only  be  got  out  by  pain  an' 
sorrow.  She'll  get  all  her  troubles  soon  enough,  for  'andsome 
looks  brings  evil  deeds — so  if  my  Dan's  kind  to  'er  a  bit  now 
and  agin,  I'm  not  for  grudgin'  it." — Here  her  voice  broke  in  a 
sudden  plaintive  wail  and  she  gave  vent  to  a  passionate  burst 
of  weeping,  burying  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  crying  weakly — 
"  Oh,  Dan,  my  man  I  You  couldn't  be  false  to  me  I  No,  not 
you,  Dan  1 " 

Azalea  was  speechless  and  utterly  dismayed.  Who  would 
have  thought  a  'common'  woman  would  have  taken  the 
suggestion  of  her  husband's  infidelity  like  this  ?  An  educated 
lady  would  have  behaved  quite  differently,  and  would  have 
shown  the  indignation  and  scorn  necessary  for  the  assertion  of 
her  own  proper  pride.  Azalea  herself,  for  example,  if  she  had 
heard  that  her  Richard  was  *  carrying  on,'  as  the  vulgar  phrase 
puts  it,  with  another  woman,  she  would  have  left  him, — yes, 
she  was  quite  sure,  so  she  said  to  herself,  that  she  would  have 
left  him.  She  would  never  have  forgiven  him  !  The  *  common ' 
woman's  way  of  loving  was  totally  beyond  her.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  She  stood  by  the  bedside,  helplessly 
unable  to  proffer  any  sympathy  or  consolation,  and  she  began 
to  feel  rather  sorry  for  herself.  Then  she  took  refuge  in  the 
ever-standing  stronghold  of  feminine  inconsistency. 

"  It's  always  the  way  ! "  she  thought — "  If  you  want  to  help 
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these  kind  of  people  you  must  never  tell  them  anything  that 
will  really  be  for  their  good.  They're  not  a  bit  pleased  !  I  did 
hope  I  might  be  able  to  save  the  poor  thing  from  being  de- 
ceived any  more — but  it's  no  use !  She  believes  in  her  husband 
and  merely  thinks  me  a  liar  1 " 

Her  cheeks  burned  with  offence  at  this  idea,  and  while  she 
yet  hesitated  as  to  whether  she  should  speak  again,  or  take  an 
abrupt  departure,  Mrs.  Adcott  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
beckoned  to  her. 

"Better  come  away  now,  ma'am," — she  said  rather  tartly; 
"  You've  said  enough." 

Azalea  moved  a  few  steps — ^then  paused — 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Kieman ! " — and  she  waited  for  an  answer, 
but  none  came — "  I  do  hope  youll  soon  be  all  right." 

With  this  she  stepped  daintily  into  the  adjoining  kitchen 
where  Mrs.  Adcott  confronted  her.  The  little  brown-faced, 
wrinkled,  hard-working  woman's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"I'm  sorry,  ma'am,"  she  said  tremulously — "I'm  right- 
down  sorry  as  you  should  'ave  said  anythin'  to  Jennie  Kieman 
about  Dan's  goings  on  with  Jacynth  Miller.  We  was  all  for 
hidin'  of  it  till  everythin'  was  well  got  over."  Here  she  wiped 
her  eyes  with  her  apron.     "  It'll  kill  Jennie,  it  will ! " 

Azalea  was  completely  taken  aback  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  rallied  herself  with  a  pretty  stateliness,  indicative  of  the 
usual  '  offended  virtue.' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  touch  of  haughti- 
ness— "You  know  that  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  wicked 
thing  can  go  on  in  this  parish  without  everybody  knowing  it — 
and  everybody  does  know  it,  except  the  poor  deceived  wife 
herself " 

"And  the  Vicar,  ma'am,  your  good  'usband — ?ie  don't  know 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Adcott,  trembling  a  little—"  For  he's  that  kind 
an'  gentle  as  he  don't  suspect  'arm  in  no  man  an'  no  woman 
either.  An'  we  was  all  in  a  band  like,  to  try  and  manage  so  as 
he  should  never  know, — an'  that  it  shouldn't  be  a  worrit  to 
'im,  an'  one  of  us  was  goin'  to  take  Jacynth  away  by-and-bye — 
an'  nobody  would  a'  bin  a  bit  the  wiser " 
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*Tfai  nia  were  all  in  a  plot  to  deceive  the  Vicar  I"  in- 
Jp?  .JLird  Azalea,  indignantly — *' Just  to  screen  a  bad  girl  and 
X  widoed  drankeo  man !  Oh  !  It's  most  dreadful\  And  you 
cssBDc  ID  chmdi  and  take  Communion  I  What  an  onf/i^/ thing!" 

•'It  may  seem  awful  to  you,  ma'am," — and  Mrs.  Adcott 
raised  her  keen  shrewd  grey  eyes,  and  fixed  them  steadily  on 
Aaira's  erimsoQing  £Eice — "For  you  see  you're  a  lady,  an' 
yoifre  ycxmg  an'  'aq)py,  and  well  cared  for — an'  you're  not 
supposed  to  know  die  ins  an'  outs  of  sorrows  an'  sins.  Dan's 
a  bod  man, — Fd  ladier  say  he's  a  good  man  spoilt  by  the  drink, 
an'  he's  got  no  'old  now  over  'imself  at  all, — an*  he's  as  mad 
for  Jaq^nth  as  he  is  for  Mindiin's  poison.  There  ain't  no  'elp 
for  it — no  oat  can  hold  'im — an'  the  gel  herself  'ull  go  to  any 
man  good  or  bad — that's  'er  nature.  An'  we  poor  folks  sees 
'ow  it  i%  an'  we  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  business — ^an'  all  we 
sa  isy  let's  try  to  save  the  wife  as  ain't  done  no  'arm — an'  keep 
the  parson  quiet  so  as  'e  shan't  fret  hisself  over  it.  An'  now 
TOtt  cooes  an'  telk  Jennie " 

**  How  cculd  I  prevent  myself  telling  her !  '  exclaimed  Azalea, 
with  some  excitement — "  Especially  when  you  said  her  husband 
had  sat  up  all  last  night  with  Jacynth  Miller  in  this  very 
kiurhen,  and  she,  poor  deceived  thing  I — lying  ill  in  the  next 
lOom !  And  ynm  left  them  together  ! — you  actually  went  home 
and  left  them  together !  " 

•*  Dan  put  me  out," — said  Mrs.  Adcott,  quietly — "  An'  if  I 
^adn^  gone,  he'd  a  throw'd  me  out  He  was  sober  enough — 
but  be  was  wild  to  be  with  Jacynth.  She  came  up,  smilin'  at 
^  innocent'like,  an'  said  she'd  promised  parson  to  take  care 
of  'im.  An'  I  knew  she'd  keep  'im  from  the  drink — an'  there 
couldn't  be  no  more  'arm  done  than  was  done  already " 

Axalea  stared — her  cheeks  alternately  flushing  and  paling. 

•*You  mean "  she  began. 

**  I  mean  that  Jacynth's  got  into  trouble  with  Dan," — said 
Mrs.  Adcott — "An'  that  it's  no  good  cryin'  over  spilt  milk. 
Sxi  as  I  told  ye,  ma'am,  we  was  goin'  to  get  Jacynth  quietly 
out  o^  die  village  presently — an'  Jennie  would  never  'ave  known 
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*' And  you  would  have  deceived  everybody ! "  Azalea's  eyes 
sparkled  with  indignation  as  she  said  this — ''  You  were  all  in 
a  positive  conspiracy  to  hide  this  dreadful  thing  from  your 
own  Vicar,  and  you  didn't  think  it  wrong  ?  " 

Mrs.  Adcott  sighed  a  little. 

"  No,  ma'am," — she  confessed  at  last — "  I'm  afraid  none  of 
us  thought  it  wrong.  You  see  we've  all  liked  Jennie  Kieman ; 
an'  we  wanted  to  spare  'er  more  sorrow  an'  cryin',  seein'  she's 
ad  'er  share." 

Azalea  was  silent.  The  position  was,  to  her,  quite  terrible 
and  incomprehensible.  Here  was  z.  hopelessly  bad  girl  *in 
trouble '  (according  to  the  common  and  significant  expression) 
with  a  hopelessly  bad  man — and  yet  a  whole  village  was 
apparently  sworn  to  silence  about  it  on  accoimt  of  the  pain 
it  would  cause  to  the  bad  man's  suffering  wife !  Was  there 
ever  anything  more  'imnatural'?  Where,  she  asked  herself, 
was  the  morality  of  these  people?  Where  indeed!  Where 
the  Christianity  ?  Stop ! — Christianity  was  an  uncomfortable, 
an  awkward  suggestion.  Perhaps — only  perhaps,  of  course 
— the  conspiring  villagers  had  a  vague  conception — or  shall 
we  say  misconception  ? — of  Christ's  words — "  If  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive 
you  your  trespasses."  But  it  was  all  wrong — all  very  wrong ! 
— so  Azalea  vaguely  repeated  to  herself  over  and  over  again, 
the  while  Mrs.  Adcott  stood  looking  at  her  in  a  curious,  half- 
imploring,  half-resentful  way,  wondering  what  this  pretty, 
bright-eyed,  golden-haired  clergyman's  wife  was  thinking  of 
Shadbrook  and  its  people.  And  it  was  Mrs.  Adcott  who  first 
spoke  again. 

"I  suppose,  ma'am,  yell  be  tellin'  the  Vicar  all  about  it 
now," — she  said,  and  her  lips  trembled — "  An'  if  ye  do,  I'm 
afraid  therell  be  trouble  ! " 

"I'm  sure  there  can  be  no  more  trouble  than  there  is 
already," — Azalea  answered,  very  coldly — "Naturally  I  do 
not  intend  to  keep  anything  a  secret  from  my  husband.  He 
ought  to  know  of  this  wretched,  shameful  scandal  in  his 
parish— and  of  course  he  will  deal  with  it  in  the  proper  way." 
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"Then  you  were  all  in  a  plot  to  deceive  the  Vicar!"  in- 
terrupted Azalea,  indignantly — "  Just  to  screen  a  bad  girl  and 
a  wicked  drunken  man  I  Oh  !  It's  most  drtadJulX  And  you 
come  to  church  and  take  Communion  I  What  an  an^i^/ thing ! " 

"It  may  seem  awful  to  you,  ma'am," — and  Mrs.  Adoott 
raised  her  keen  shrewd  grey  eyes,  and  fixed  them  steadily  on 
Azalea's  crimsoning  face — "For  you  see  you're  a  lady,  an' 
you're  yoimg  an'  'appy,  and  well  cared  for — an*  you're  not 
supposed  to  know  the  ins  an'  outs  of  sorrows  an'  sins.  Dan's 
a  bad  man, — I'd  rather  say  he's  a  good  man  spoilt  by  the  drink, 
an'  he's  got  no  'old  now  over  'imself  at  all, — ^an'  he's  as  mad 
for  Jacynth  as  he  is  for  Minchin's  poison.  There  ain't  no  'elp 
for  it — no  one  can  hold  'im — an'  the  gel  herself  'uU  go  to  any 
man  good  or  bad — that's  'er  nature.  An'  we  poor  folks  sees 
'ow  it  is,  an'  we  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  business — an'  all  we 
sez  is,  let's  try  to  save  the  wife  as  ain't  done  no  'arm — an'  keep 
the  parson  quiet  so  as  'e  shan't  fret  hisself  over  it.  An'  now 
you  comes  an'  tells  Jennie " 

"  How  could  I  prevent  myself  telling  her !  *'  exclaimed  Azalea, 
with  some  excitement — "  Especially  when  you  said  her  husband 
had  sat  up  all  last  night  with  Jacynth  Miller  in  this  very 
kitchen,  and  she,  poor  deceived  thing  1 — lying  ill  in  the  next 
room  !  And  you  left  them  together ! — you  actually  went  home 
and  left  them  together !  " 

"  Dan  put  me  out," — said  Mrs.  Adcott,  quietly — "  An'  if  I 
'adn't  gone,  he'd  a  throw'd  me  out  He  was  sober  enough — 
but  he  was  wild  to  be  with  Jacynth.  She  came  up,  smilin'  at 
'im  innocent-like,  an'  said  she'd  promised  parson  to  take  care 
of  'im.  An'  I  knew  she'd  keep  'im  from  the  drink — an'  there 
couldn't  be  no  more  'arm  done  than  was  done  already ^ 

Azaka  stared — her  cheeks  alternately  flushing  and  paling. 

"You  mean ''  she  began. 

"  I  mean  that  Jacynth's  got  into  trouble  with  Dan,"— said 
Mrs.  Adcott — "An'  that  it*s  no  good  cryin'  over  spilt  milV 
An'  as  I  told  ye,  ma'am,  we  was  go  in'  to  get  Jacynth  qn' 
out  o'  the  village  presently — an*  Jennie  would  never  ***** 
— nor  parson  neither '*  ^- 
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"Then  you  were  all  in  a  plot  to  deceive  the  Vicar!"  in- 
terrupted Azalea,  indignantly — "  Just  to  screen  a  bad  girl  and 
a  wicked  drunken  man !  Oh  !  It's  most  drtadJulX  And  you 
come  to  church  and  take  Commimion !  What  an  an^i^/ thing ! " 

"It  may  seem  awful  to  you,  ma'am," — and  Mrs.  Adoott 
raised  her  keen  shrewd  grey  eyes,  and  fixed  them  steadily  on 
Azalea's  crimsoning  face — "For  you  see  you're  a  lady,  an' 
you're  young  an*  'appy,  and  well  cared  for — an*  you're  not 
supposed  to  know  the  ins  an'  outs  of  sorrows  an'  sins.  Dan's 
a  bad  man, — I'd  rather  say  he's  a  good  man  spoilt  by  the  drink, 
an'  he's  got  no  'old  now  over  'imself  at  all, — ^an'  he's  as  mad 
for  Jacynth  as  he  is  for  Minchin's  poison.  There  ain't  no  'elp 
for  it — no  one  can  hold  'im — an'  the  gel  herself  'uU  go  to  any 
man  good  or  bad — that's  'er  nature.  An'  we  poor  folks  sees 
'ow  it  is,  an'  we  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  business — an'  all  we 
sez  is,  let's  try  to  save  the  wife  as  ain't  done  no  'arm — an'  keep 
the  parson  quiet  so  as  'e  shan't  fret  hisself  over  it.  An'  now 
you  comes  an'  tells  Jennie " 

"  How  could  I  prevent  myself  telling  her !  '  exclaimed  Azalea, 
with  some  excitement — "  Especially  when  you  said  her  husband 
had  sat  up  all  last  night  with  Jacynth  Miller  in  this  very 
kitchen,  and  she,  poor  deceived  thing  I — lying  ill  in  the  next 
room  !  And  you  left  them  together ! — you  actually  went  home 
and  left  them  together ! " 

"  Dan  put  me  out," — said  Mrs.  Adcott,  quietly — "  An'  if  I 
'adn't  gone,  he'd  a  throw'd  me  out  He  was  sober  enough — 
but  he  was  wild  to  be  with  Jacynth.  She  came  up,  smilin'  at 
'im  innocent-like,  an'  said  she'd  promised  parson  to  take  care 
of  'im.  An'  I  knew  she'd  keep  'im  from  the  drink — an'  there 
couldn't  be  no  more  'arm  done  than  was  done  already " 

Azalea  stared — her  cheeks  alternately  flushing  and  paling. 

"  You  mean "  she  began. 

"  I  mean  that  Jacynth's  got  into  trouble  with  Dan," — said 
Mrs.  Adcott — "An'  that  it's  no  good  cryin'  over  spilt  milk. 
An'  as  I  told  ye,  ma'am,  we  was  goin'  to  get  Jacynth  quietly 
out  o'  the  village  presently — an'  Jennie  would  never  'ave  known 
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"And  you  would  have  deceived  everybody ! "    Azalea's  eyes 
sparkled  with  indignation  as  she  said  this — "  You  were  all  in 
a  positive  conspiracy  to  hide  this  dreadful  thing  from  your 
own  Vicar,  and  you  didn't  think  it  wrong?" 
Mrs.  Adcott  sighed  a  little. 

"  No,  ma'am," — she  confessed  at  last — "  I'm  afraid  none  of 
us  thought  it  wrong.  You  see  we've  all  liked  Jennie  Kieman ; 
an'  we  wanted  to  spare  'er  more  sorrow  an'  cryin',  seein'  she's 
'ad  'er  share." 

Azalea  was  silent  The  position  was,  to  her,  quite  terrible 
and  incomprehensible.  Here  was  a  hopelessly  bad  girl  'in 
trouble '  (according  to  the  common  and  significant  expression) 
with  a  hopelessly  bad  man — and  yet  a  whole  village  was 
apparently  sworn  to  silence  about  it  on  accoimt  of  the  pain 
it  would  cause  to  the  bad  man's  suffering  wife !  Was  there 
ever  anything  more  'imnatural'?  Where,  she  asked  herself, 
was  the  morality  of  these  people?  Where  indeed!  Where 
the  Christianity  ?  Stop ! — Christianity  was  an  uncomfortable, 
an  awkward  suggestion.  Perhaps — only  perhaps,  of  course 
— the  conspiring  villagers  had  a  vague  conception — or  shall 
we  say  misconception  ?— of  Christ's  words — "  If  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive 
you  your  trespasses."  But  it  was  all  wrong — all  very  wrong ! 
— so  Azalea  vaguely  repeated  to  herself  over  and  over  again, 
the  while  Mrs.  Adcott  stood  looking  at  her  in  a  curious,  half- 
imploring,  half-resentful  way,  wondering  what  this  pretty, 
bright-eyed,  golden-haired  clergyman's  wife  was  thinking  of 
Shadbrook  and  its  people.  And  it  was  Mrs.  Adcott  who  first 
spoke  again. 

^se,  ma'am,  ye'll  be  tellin'  the  Vicar  all  about  it 
aid,  and  her  lips  trembled — "  An'  if  ye  do,  I'm 
ibe  trouble ! " 

there  can  be  no  more  trouble  than  there  is 

^p^^^nswered,   very  coldly — "Naturally   I  do 

W*  anything  a  secret  from  my  husband.     He 

m\  lis  wretched,  shameful  scandal  in 

#  h^  will  deal  with  it  in  the  proper  way.! 
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"Then  you  were  all  in  a  plot  to  deceive  the  Vicar!"  in- 
terrupted Azalea,  indignantly — "Just  to  screen  a  bad  girl  and 
a  wicked  drunken  man !  Oh  !  It's  most  drtadjulX  And  you 
come  to  church  and  take  Commimion !  What  an  ot^/ thing ! " 

"It  may  seem  awful  to  you,  ma'am," — and  Mrs.  Adcott 
raised  her  keen  shrewd  grey  eyes,  and  fixed  them  steadily  on 
Azalea's  crimsoning  face — "For  you  see  you're  a  lady,  an' 
you're  young  an'  'appy,  and  well  cared  for — an'  you're  not 
supposed  to  know  the  ins  an'  outs  of  sorrows  an'  sins.  Dan's 
a  bad  man, — I'd  rather  say  he's  a  good  man  spoilt  by  the  drink, 
an'  he's  got  no  'old  now  over  'imself  at  all, — an'  he's  as  mad 
for  Jacynth  as  he  is  for  Minchin's  poison.  There  ain't  no  'elp 
for  it — no  one  can  hold  'im — an'  the  gel  herself  'ull  go  to  any 
man  good  or  bad — ^that's  'er  nature.  An'  we  poor  folks  sees 
'ow  it  is,  an'  we  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  business — an'  all  we 
sez  is,  let's  try  to  save  the  wife  as  ain't  done  no  'arm — an'  keep 
the  parson  quiet  so  as  'e  shan't  fret  hisself  over  it  An'  now 
you  comes  an*  tells  Jennie " 

"  How  could  I  prevent  myself  telling  her !  *'  exclaimed  Azalea, 
with  some  excitement — "  Especially  when  you  said  her  husband 
had  sat  up  all  last  night  with  Jacynth  Miller  in  this  very 
kitchen,  and  she,  poor  deceived  thing  I — ^lying  ill  in  the  next 
room  !  And  you  left  them  together ! — you  actually  went  home 
and  left  them  together !  " 

"  Dan  put  me  out," — said  Mrs.  Adcott,  quietly — "  An'  if  I 
'adn't  gone,  he'd  a  throw'd  me  out  He  was  sober  enough — 
but  he  was  wild  to  be  with  Jacynth.  She  came  up,  smilin'  at 
'im  innocent-like,  an'  said  she'd  promised  parson  to  take  care 
of  'im.  An'  I  knew  she'd  keep  'im  from  the  drink — an'  there 
couldn't  be  no  more  'arm  done  than  was  done  already " 

Azalea  stared — her  cheeks  alternately  flushing  and  paling. 

"You  mean "  she  began. 

"  I  mean  that  Jacynth's  got  into  trouble  with  Dan," — said 
Mrs.  Adcott — "An'  that  it's  no  good  cryin'  over  spilt  milk. 
An'  as  I  told  ye,  ma'am,  we  was  goin'  to  get  Jacynth  quietly 
out  o'  the  village  presently — an'  Jennie  would  never  'ave  known 
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"  And  you  would  have  deceived  everybody  \ "  Azalea's  eyes 
sparkled  with  indignation  as  she  said  this — "  You  were  all  in 
a  positive  conspiracy  to  hide  this  dreadful  thing  from  your 
own  Vicar,  and  you  didn't  think  it  wrong?" 

Mrs.  Adcott  sighed  a  little. 

"  No,  ma'am," — she  confessed  at  last — "  I'm  afraid  none  of 
us  thought  it  wrong.  You  see  we've  all  liked  Jennie  Kieman ; 
an'  we  wanted  to  spare  'er  more  sorrow  an'  cryin',  seein'  she's 
2A  'er  share." 

Azalea  was  silent  The  position  was,  to  her,  quite  terrible 
and  incomprehensible.  Here  was  a  hopelessly  bad  girl  *in 
trouble '  (according  to  the  common  and  significant  expression) 
with  a  hopelessly  bad  man — and  yet  a  whole  village  was 
apparently  sworn  to  silence  about  it  on  account  of  the  pain 
it  would  cause  to  the  bad  man's  suffering  wife !  Was  there 
ever  anything  more  'imnatural'?  Where,  she  asked  herself, 
was  the  morality  of  these  people?  Where  indeed!  Where 
the  Christianity?  Stop ! — Christianity  was  an  uncomfortable, 
an  awkward  suggestion.  Perhaps — only  perhaps,  of  course 
— the  conspiring  villagers  had  a  vague  conception — or  shall 
we  say  misconception  ?— of  Christ's  words — "  If  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive 
you  your  trespasses."  But  it  was  all  wrong — all  very  wrong ! 
— so  Azalea  vaguely  repeated  to  herself  over  and  over  again, 
the  while  Mrs.  Adcott  stood  looking  at  her  in  a  ciuious,  half- 
imploring,  half-resentful  way,  wondering  what  this  pretty, 
bright-eyed,  golden-haired  clergyman's  wife  was  thinking  of 
Shadbrook  and  its  people.  And  it  was  Mrs.  Adcott  who  first 
spoke  again. 

"I  suppose,  ma'am,  yell  be  tellin'  the  Vicar  all  about  it 
now," — she  said,  and  her  lips  trembled — "  An'  if  ye  do,  I'm 
afraid  therell  be  trouble  ! " 

"I'm  sure  there  can  be  no  more  trouble  than  there  is 
already," — Azalea  answered,  very  coldly — "Naturally  I  do 
not  intend  to  keep  anything  a  secret  from  my  husband.  He 
ought  to  know  of  this  wretched,  shameful  scandal  in  his 
parish — and  of  course  he  will  deal  with  it  in  the  proper  way." 
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Mrs.  Adcott's  eyes  brimmed  over  again. 

"Might  I  ask  ye,  ma'am,  to  wait  a  day  or  two — joBt  till 
Jennie's  better  an'  able  to  beai  it  like?  For  if  Dan  gets  any 
blame — or  Jacynth  either, — ^hell  visit  it  all  on  Jennie.  Oh, 
ma'am,  you  don't  know! — you  don't  know!  You  can't  tell 
what  it  is  to  see  a  man  like  Dan  blind  with  drink  an'  love  for 
a  gel,  both  together — with  no  sense  in  'im  to  'ear  reason  an' 
no  thought  o'  what  he's  doin', — ^it's  worse  than  'avin'  a  mad 
brute  beast  to  deal  with — ^it  is,  ma'am,  God  knows  it  is  I  If 
ye'll  just  wait  a  day  or  two  before  speakin',  it'll  be  better  for 
Jennie  an'  better  for  all  of  us — it'll  be  a  real  mercy  ye^ 
showin',  an'  God  11  bless  ye  for  it ! " 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  touched  by  the  simple  earnest- 
ness of  this  poor  woman,  whose  pleading  for  the  better  comfort 
of  her  sick  neighbour  was  so  perfectly  unselfish  and  tender, — 
and  Azalea,  being  an  affectionate  little  thing  in  her  way,  was 
not  entirely  without  sentiment  She  took  Mrs.  Adcotf  s  hand 
in  her  own  and  patted  it 

"  You  are  a  very  kind  woman," — she  said — "  And  I  promise 
you  ril  not  mention  anything  to  the  Vicar  till  Mrs.  Kieman  is 
quite  well.     But  then — ^well,  then  something  must  be  done." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  and  perhaps  God  11  show  us  'ow  to  do  it" — 
murmured  Mrs.  Adcott,  tearfully — "  For  it's  'ard — it's  terrible 
'ard  to  'ave  a  man  like  Dan  Kieman  to  manage, — there's  a 
good  many  as  goes  mad  on  the  drink,  but  none  of  'em  is  as 
mad  as  he,  an'  there's  often  such  times  with  'im  as  I've  never 
seen  with  any  livin'  soul,  whether  drunk  or  sober.  You  don't 
know  a  bit  what  he's  like — 'tain't  nat'ral  as  you  should,  bein'  a 
lady  livin'  well  out  of  'arm's  way  an'  safe  with  a  good  'usband 
o'  your  own, — but  for  us  poor  women  it's  like  'avin'  the  deidl 
let  loose  when  Dan  Kieman's  at  his  worst" 

Azalea  gave  a  little  movement  of  impatience  and  disgust 

"  He's  a  brute ! "  she  said  decisively. 

"He  wom't  always  a  brute," — and  Mrs.  Adcott  gave  a 
regretful  sigh — "  Afore  'e  came  to  Shadbrook  I've  'eard  tell  'e 
was  a  fine  workman  somewheres  down  by  Tewkesbury  way. 
But  'e  thought  to  better  hisself  by  comin'  up  'ere  where  Squire 
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Hazlitt  gives  good  wages  for  £Eurm-work — on'  of  course  'ere  'e 
finds  two  publics  as  'andy  to  'is  mouth  as  the  village  pump  and 
'andier,  an'  so  'e  goes  from  good  to  bad  as  easy  as  a  child 
tumblin'  downstairs.  It's  the  drink,  ma'am — it's  nothin'  but 
the  drink  as  is  the  curse  o'  the  whole  village." 

Azalea  shrugged  her  graceful  shoulders  and  raised  her  pretty 
eyebrows  as  one  who  despised  the  contemptible  weakness  of 
the  whole  human  race.  But  she  said  nothing  on  the  subject, 
simply  because  she  knew  very  well  there  was  nothing  to  say. 
The  '  Drink  Question '  was  and  is  one  of  these  inexhaustible 
topics  on  which  both  Parliament  and  Press  discourse  perpetu- 
ally in  the  most  obvious  and  worn-out  platitudes.  It  is  a 
national  evil  which  is  for  ever  being  deplored  in  the  most 
eloquently  rounded  periods  by  gentlemen  who  at  the  same 
time  do  all  they  can  to  increase  the  profits  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  million,  and  who,  while  they 
nobly  denounce  the  intemperance  of  the  people,  forget  to 
equally  denounce  the  equally  intemperate  and  criminal 
adulteration  of  those  same  spirituous  liquors  by  such  of 
their  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  brewers 
and  whisky  distillers.  It  is  all  very  well  to  blame  the  people 
for  drinking  poison,  but  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  with  the 
national  Government,  which  not  only  allows  poison  to  be 
made  and  sold  freely,  but  which  actually  legalises  the  sale, 
and  not  unfrequently  rewards  some  of  the  chief  Poisoners 
with  Peerages  and  other  titles  of  honour.  Pretty  Azalea 
Everton,  for  instance,  was  not  half  or  quarter  as  rich  in  this 
world's  goods  as  ugly  Mrs.  Minchin,  the  brewer's  wife, — yet 
Azalea's  husband  was  a  good  and  honest  man,  and  Mrs. 
Minchin's  better  half  was  a  hypocritical  Fraud.  Why,  then, 
should  fortune  or  providence  appear  to  favour  Fraud  more 
than  Honesty  ?  This  was  the  purely  personal  question  which 
Azalea  put  to  herself  by  way  of  an  unuttered  comment  on 
Mrs,  Adcott's  jeremiad ;  it  was  no  use,  she  said  inwardly,  no 
use  at  all  for  Richard  to  take  parish  matters  so  much  to  heart, 
for  improvement  was  impossible  so  long  as  two  public-houses 
dominated  the  village.     Minchin  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
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place  and  its  inhabitants — ^and  for  a  cleigjrman — a  'man  of 
God'  to  contend  with  a  man  of  Belial  was  as  if  an  idealist 
should  contend  with  an  usurer. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity," — she  said,  at  last,  after  a  pause — "that 
the  people  are  not  sensible  enough  to  see  where  drink  is 
bound  to  lead  them,  and  that  they  do  not  try  to  be  better. 
If  they  denied  themselves  a  little  and  prayed  to  God  to  help 
them ^" 

She  hesitated  here  and  coloured  a  little, — she  had  a  kind  of 
instinctive  feeling  that  her  words  were  but  wasted  breath. 

"Ah!" — ^and  Mrs.  Adcott  shook  her  head  dismally— 
"  Prayin'  God  don't  do  much  good !  Man/s  the  woman  who's 
been  all  night  on  'er  knees  a-prajrin'  an*  a-prayin'  God  to  keep 
'er  man  from  drink,  an*  ten  to  one  Vll  come  'ome  and  fetch 
'er  a  blow  on  the  *ed  for  'avin*  set  up  for  *im.  Marriage  ain't 
all  a  bed  o'  roses,  ma'am,  an'  I  often  thinks  when  we  sez  *  for 
better  for  worse '  at  the  altar,  we've  not  much  notion  what  the 
worse  is  like  or  we'd  'ang  ourselves  afore  we  ever  got  married 
at  all !     There  goes  Jacynth  now  1 " 

Moved  by  a  quick  curiosity  Mrs.  Everton  went  to  the 
cottage  window  and  peeped  out  The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
by  this  time,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  Jacynth 
Miller  was  walking,  dressed  in  a  plain  blue  cotton  gown,  her 
hair  braided  in  shining  coils  round  her  graceful  head,  and  a 
knot  of  primroses  fastened  carelessly  at  her  throat.  She  was 
smiling  to  herself — there  was  a  lovely  colour  on  her  cheeks, — 
her  step  was  light  and  buoyant — she  looked  not  only  a  happy 
girl,  but  a  good  girl, — z,  girl  full  of  the  careless  innocence  of 
some  forest  animal  that  thinks  no  evil  because  it  knows  none. 

"  She's  got  a  rare  deceivin'  face  of  'er  own," — said  Mrs. 
Adcott,  watching  her — "  An'  it'll  take  in  a  good  many  more 
men  besides  Dan  Kiernan  ! " 

Mrs.  Everton  moved  from  the  window.  Her  charming 
features  had  grown  suddenly  hard  and  cold.  She  was  annoyed ; 
and  she  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  admit  to  herself  that 
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woman  for  the  triumph  of  vice.  Nor  can  the  possessor  of  a 
pretty  face  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  contemplation  of  a 
prettier  one. 

"I  must  be  going  now," — she  said  stiffly — "Please  send 
up  to  the  Vicarage  if  you  want  anything  for  Mrs.  Kieman.  I 
don't  think  she  will  worry  over  what  I  have  said — because — 
you  see — she  doesn't  believe  it " 

"It's  a  good  thing  if  she  doesn't," — said  Mrs.  Adcott, 
sorrowfully — "  But  there's  many  a  woman  as  says  she  doesn't 
believe  bad  news  just  for  the  pride  o'  not  complainin',  when 
all  the  time  the  knife's  in  'er  'art  Howsomever,  111  do  my 
best  to  keep  Jennie  quiet  till  she  gets  'er  strength  up." 

"And,  of  course,"  went  on  Mrs.  Everton — "as  I  have 
promised  you,  I  shall  say  nothing  to  the  Vicar  about  this  most 
painful  business — not  at  present  I  think,  however," — ^here 
she  paused  and  reflected — "  I  think  if  Jacynth  Miller  did  the 
proper  thing,  she  would  leave  the  village." 

"It's  quite  likely  she  will,  ma'am," — and  Mrs.  Adcott 
smoothed  her  apron  down  with  rather  trembling  hands — 
"  There's  plenty  o'  men  as  'uU  take  'er ! " 

"  Plenty  of  men ! "  echoed  Azalea  in  surprise — "  Plenty  of 
men  who— who  know}** 

Mrs.  Adcott  gave  one  emphatic  nod  which  spoke  volumes. 
Azalea  was  shocked  and  disgusted. 

"  Well — good-morning  ! "  she  said,  rather  hurriedly. 

"  Good-momin',  ma'am." 

And  the  world,  as  epitomised  in  Shadbrook,  seemed  a  very 
strange  place  to  the  Vicar's  pretty  young  wife  as  she  tripped 
lightly  away  on  her  little  high  heels  back  to  her  own  home. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  to  think  that  she  had  done  no  good 
by  her  visit  to  Jennie  Kiernan,  but  rather  harm, — and  she  had 
no  foresight  or  skill  to  calculate  the  extent  to  which  the  harm 
might  lead.  She  was  one  of  the  many  who  judge  the  poor 
by  the  rich, — or  rather,  who  consider  the  poor  as  a  class  of 
beings  altogether  apart  from  the  rich,  hardly  to  be  counted 
in  with  ordinary  humanity, — a  species  of  savage  as  it  were, 
to  be  treated  differently,  fed  differently,  talked  to  differently. 
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and  instrocted  diffeiendy.  The  one  broad  grand  bet  so 
plainly  set  forth  in  Scripture^  that  *God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,'  carried  no  conviction  to  her  mind, — she  and  her 
husband  were,  she  felt,  altogether  of  a  finer  quality  to  the 
gross  material  composing  the  parishionfire  of  Shadbrook,  and 
she  saw  not  a  shadow  of  resemblanoe  between  her  'baby 
Laurence '  and  the  little  village  urchins  who  crawled  down  to 
the  side  of  the  dirty  brook  on  fine  days  and  made  mud  pies 
till  they  looked  the  very  ofispring  of  the  mud  themselves. 
And  though  she  knew  that  her  religious  creed  demanded  that 
she  should  believe  that  we  are  one  and  all  the  same  before 
God,  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  making  certain 
definitions  which  were  narrowed  or  widened  according  to  her 
mood  of  the  moment.  As  she  went  through  the  "Vicarage 
garden  on  her  way  into  the  house,  she  passed  her  husband's 
study  window.  She  saw  him  writing  busily  at  his  desk — but 
he  looked  up  as  he  heard  her  footstep  on  the  gravel  path  and 
nodded  and  smiled  at  her.     And  then — 

"How  dreadful  it  all  is!"  she  thought — "I  suppose  he 
actually  thinks  Shadbrook  is  a  moral  village,  and  that  he  is 
helping  to  keep  it  so !  And  he  isn't  the  least  bit  of  use — I'm 
sure  he  isn't — not  the  very  least  little  bit  I* 


CHAPTER  V 

AS  a  natural  consequence  of  his  wife's  visit  to  Mrs.  Kieman, 
Everton  could  gain  from  her  very  little  information  as 
to  the  injured  woman's  actual  condition  beyond  the  fact  that 
she  was  'very  bad.' 

"And  very  miserable,"  added  Azalea,  as  an  afterthought — 
"  I  wish,  Dick,  you  could  get  Dan  Kieman  out  of  the  village." 

"Thafs  impossible," — said  the  Vicar,  gently — "Every  man 
has  a  right  to  live  where  he  likes,  provided  he  pays  his  way." 

"But  if  he  is  a  positive  scandal— a  disgrace  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ! "  exclaimed  Azalea,  with  indignantly  flashing  eyes. 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,  it  must  be  my  business  to  try  and 
reform  him, — I  can't  turn  him  out!"  and  Richard  smiled — 
"  Have  you  ever  thought.  Azalea,  what  would  happen  if  the 
deigy  were  allowed  to  summarily  eject  all  drunkards  from 
their  several  parishes  ?  " 

She  pouted.  "  No,  I  liaven't  I  You  are  laughing  at  me, 
Dick — but  you  don't  see  the  seriousness  of  the  case " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do ! — no  one  realises  the  horror  of  the  drink 
craze  more  forcibly  than  I  do,— but— as  I  have  just  suggested, 
if  we  parsons  could  carry  matters  with  such  high  authority  as 
to  banish  all  drunkards  out  of  their  chosen  habitations  wher- 
ever we  find  them,  I'm  afraid — I  really  am  afraid.  Azalea,  that 
our  parishioners  would  be  rather  scarce ! " 

"Then  you  think  there  are  drunkards  everywhere  as  bad 
as  Kieman  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  not  only  think  it — I  know  it ! "  he  answered,  and  a  cloud  of 
sadness  shadowed  his  features — "  For  there  are  public-houses 
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evexywhere,  and  as  a  matter  of  couxBe  there  must  be  drunkards. 
Though  I  prefer  to  call  them  poisoned  people  rather  than 
drunkards.  If  you  saw  a  man  reeling  under  the  effects  of 
laudanum  or  cyanide  of  potassium  or  any  other  such  deadly 
drug,  you  would  be  sorry  for  him — ^you  would  try  to  apply 
such  remedies  as  might  most  quickly  restore  him  to  health  and 
sane  consciousness.  Yet  our  'drunken'  working-men  are 
just  in  the  same  condition,  and  instead  of  trying  to  cure  them, 
we  reproach  them  for  gettmg  poisoned,  while  we  let  the 
poisoners  go  scot  free !  We  read  in  hbtory  of  Caesar  Borgia 
who,  whenever  he  had  a  grudge  against  any  one,  invited  that 
person  to  a  friendly  banquet  and  mixed  a  few  drops  of  swift 
poison  in  the  loving-cup  of  wine, — now,  in  my  opinion,  many 
a  brewer  and  spirit  distiller  is  nothing  but  a  commercial  Caesar 
Borgia,  whose  poisoning  tricks  are  carried  on,  not  for 
vengeance,  but  for  gain, — ^and  who  is,  therefore,  more  sordid 
in  his  wickedness  than  even  the  mediaeval  murderer ! " 
He  spoke  with  energy  and  emphasis.  Azalea  was  silent 
"  Think  for  a  moment  I "  he  went  on — "  You  and  I  do  not 
get  *  drunk  *  when  we  enjoy  our  light  French  wine  at  dinner, 
or  when  at  some  friend's  house  we  take  a  glass  of  champagne 
in  a  sociable  way,  to  show  that  we  appreciate  the  hospitality 
offered  us.  But  if  you  or  I  were  to  drink  a  tumbler  of 
Minchin's  beer,  or  threepennyworth  of  the  whisky  sold  at 
Minchin*s  public-houses,  we  should  be,  to  put  it  quite  plainly, 
*  drunk,'  or  rather,  so  heavily  drugged  that  we  should  find  it 
difficult  to  stand  straight  And  it  is  not  fair  or  just  to  the 
poor  that  they  should  get  poison  instead  of  pure  stuff  for  their 
hard-earned  money. — they  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  thirsty 
as  gentle-folk,  surely  1 — and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  good, 
wholesome  beer,  not  a  pernicious  concoction  which  is 
purposely  contrived  to  stimulate  thirst  afresh,  and  to  confuse 
the  brain  as  well.  Cocculus  indicus  and  tobacco  used  to  be 
employed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer, — these  deadly  ingredients 
are  forbidden  now  by  law,  but  in  how  many  instances  is  the 
law  not  privately  set  at  defiance!     There's  never  a  brewer 
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"  Well,  I  think,"  said  Azalea,  pursing  her  pretty  lips  primly, 
"that  under  all  the  circumstances,  Dick,  you,  as  a  clergy- 
man, ought  to  be  against  drink  altogether — I  do  really !  We 
could  easily  do  without  our  little  quantity  of  wine,  I'm  sure — 
and  you  might  perhaps  have  more  influence  over  the  parish- 
ioners if  you  were  a  complete  teetotaller." 

"Like  Minchin  himself!"  retorted  Everton,  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  contempt — "  He  drinks  nothing  but  water, — does  his 
example  benefit  the  community?  Is  he  not  known  as  a 
sanctimonious  money-grubber  and  hypocrite?  No,  Azalea! 
I  am  for  temperance — ^not  teetotallism.  I  like  men  who  are 
manly  enough  to  understand  the  first  duty  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, that  of  self-restraint, — and  a  fellow  who  has  to  wear 
a  blue  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  as  a  sign  that  he  never  gets 
drunk,  is  merely  advertising  himself  as  a  moral  coward." 

"  Still,  it  would  surely  be  a  good  thing,  wouldn't  it,  if  Dan 
Rieman  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the  pledge  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  doubt  it  1  He  would  add  to  his  fault  of  drink,  the 
second  and  worse  one  of  hypocrisy.  For  the  possibility  is 
that  he  would  indulge  himself  in  secret  drinking  then,  and 
pretend  that  he  never  touched  a  drop.  And  to  my  mind  any- 
thing's  better  than  pretending  to  be  honest  when  you  know 
you're  a  humbug ! " 

Azalea  looked  at  him  a  little  nervously.  If  he  only  knew, 
she  thought,  that  the  whole  parish  was  just  now  'pretending' 
that  nothing  was  wrong  with  Jacynth  Miller  and  Kieman ! 
She  wondered  what  he  would  say.  She  remembered  his  words, 
"Even  a  bad  girl  may  be  sorry  for  her  badness  and  may 
wish  to  be  better."  And  he  had  said — poor  dear  Dick ! — that 
be  really  *hop)ed'  Jacynth  did  wish  to  be  better.  What  would 
he  think  now — now  if  all  the  truth  were  told?  She  longed 
to  speak — but  her  promise  to  Mrs.  Adcott  held  her  within 
boimds,  and  she  checked  the  words  that  rose  to  her  lips. 
Her  husband  glanced  at  her  enquiringly. 

"  You  seem  to  have  something  on  your  mind,  little  woman," 
he  said  tenderly — "  Any  worry  or  vexation  ?  " 

She  coloured. 
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"Oh  no,  Dick! — nothing  of  that  kind.  Only — I  was 
thinking, — ^people  often  do  'pretend,'  don't  they?" 

He  laughed. 

"They  do! — most  assuredly!"  he  answered — "A  great 
portion  of  what  we  call  our  'social'  life  is  made  up  of  nothing 
but  social  lies.  But  because  such  a  condition  of  things 
exists  we  need  not  admire  it,  or  lend  our  aid  in  any  way  to 
support  it" 

She  looked  down  and  carefully  fitted  the  point  of  her  little 
shoe  into  the  pattern  of  the  carpet 

"You  wouldn't  approve  of  a  lie  on  any  occasion,  would 
you?"  she  asked  —  "Not  even  to  cover  up  the  sins  of 
somebody  very  dear  to  you?" 

He  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  question,  and  considered 
it  a  moment 

"  No^I  don't  think  so," — he  replied,  at  last — "  Personally, 
I  think  truth  is  always  best  Because,  to  begin  with,  it  is 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  universe  that  what  is  shall  remain, 
and  that  what  only  seems  shall  perish.  Therefore,  we  do 
ourselves  wrong  when  we  run  counter  to  the  Divine  Mathe- 
matics. While  a  sinner  conceals  his  sins  he  is  self^rondemned ; 
when  he  confesses  them  he  is  at  once  half  redeemed." 

"  Then  you  would  forgive  any  wicked  persons  who  confessed 
their  wickedness  ?  "  queried  Azalea,  still  looking  at  the  carpet 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  make  me  quite  anxious ! "  Here 
approaching  her,  he  took  her  face  between  his  two  hands, 
and  studied  its  lovely  colouring  fondly — "Have  you  been 
doing  anything  very  wrong?" 

At  this  she  laughed,  and  her  eyes  danced  with  merriment 

"  Not  very  I "  she  answered  gaily — "  111  confess  to  you  at 
once  when  I  have  trespassed  against  any  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments— you  may  be  sure  of  that!"  She  raised  herself  on 
the  tips  of  her  toes  and  kissed  him — "You  are  a  dear  old 
Dick  !     You  never  suspect  anything  or  anybody  1 " 

At  that  moment  a  knock  came  at  the  study  door,  and  on 
Everton's  calling  "  Come  in,"  the  parlourmaid  entered,  bringing 
a  small  visiting  card  on  a  large  silver  salver. 
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"  This  gentleman  would  like  to  see  you,  sir," — she  said 

Everton  took  up  the  card  and  read  its  small  neat  super- 
scription: 'Sebastien  Douay.' 

"  I  don't  know  the  name," — ^he  b^an  dubiously. 

''He  told  me  he  was  a  stranger  to  you,  sir," — said  the 
parlourmaid — "He  particularly  wished  to  see  the  church. 
He's  quite  a  gentleman." 

**  Oh  very  well — ^just  show  him  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
say  111  come  in  a  moment" 

The  maid  retired. 

"  Don't  ask  him  to  luncheon ! "  implored  Azalea — "  Whoever 
he  is,  Dick,  don*f  do  that ! " 

Everton  laughed. 

''  As  if  I  should  ask  any  fellow  to  luncheon  without  knowing 
something  about  him!"  he  said — ''Really,  Azalea,  you  are 
a  quaint  little  woman ! " 

"  Well,  sometimes  you  are  rather  impulsive," — she  answered. 
"We  see  so  few  people  down  here  that  if  a  very  pleasant 
man  turns  up,  it  is  no  wonder  you  don't  want  him  to  go 
away  again  at  once."  Here  she  also  looked  at  the  visitor's 
card.  "Sebastien  Douay !  Oh,  that's  a  French  name.  He's 
a  foreigner." 

'"Let  us  beware  of  him  then," — said  Everton,  smiling — 
"Let  us  be  on  our  guard  like  true-bom  Britons  who  view 
everything  un-British  with  dark  suspicion !  Yet  even  a  native 
of  France  may  be  a  man  and  a  brother  all  the  same,  mayn't  he  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  may ! — Oh,  Dick,  why  are  you  so  nonsensical  I 
But  I  don't  want  this  particular  man  and  brother  invited  to 
stop  to  luncheon,  no  matter  how  nice  and  agreeable  he  is." 

"All  right !     But  may  I  ask  why?" 

"Because  there's  only  cold  mutton.  There!"  declared 
Azalea,  quite  desperately — "And  however  you  put  it,  cold 
mutton  is  a  comfortless  thing,  even  with  salad  and  hot  potatoes. 
You  can  never  get  over  the  cheerlessness  of  it!  We  don't 
mind  it,  because  of  course  if  we  have  a  joint  of  mutton  at 
all  in  the  house  it  has  to  be  eaten  cold  sometimes,  but 
strangers  always  feel  the  dismalness  of  it  so  much ! " 
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Everton  nodded  with  good-humoured  significance. 

"Very  well!— I  won't  argue  the  point!"  he  said— "But  if 
every  hungry  fellow  in  the  world  could  get  a  slice  of  cold 
mutton  for  the  asking,  the  'dismalness'  might  not  be  so 
very  dismal  after  all!" 

He  went  off  then,  and  entering  the  drawing-room  found 
his  visitor  standing  with  hands  clasped  behind  his  back, 
looking  meditatively  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden.  He 
was  a  little  man,  with  a  clean-shaven  round  chubby  face,  and 
a  pleasant  smile  which  sparkled  up  from  his  lips  to  his  eyes 
in  a  very  taking  and  kindly  way.  He  was  dressed  in  a  clerical 
surtout,  buttoned  up  tightly  to  the  throat, — and  a  soft  felt 
hat  of  the  approved  'churchman'  model  lay  on  a  chair 
beside  him. 

"  I  must  demand  one  thousand  pardons ! "  he  said,  in 
somewhat  imperfect  English,  turning  round  as  Everton 
entered — "Poss-eebly  it  is  not  the  time  to  call  upon  the 
clergyman  to  see  the  church  ?  " 

"  Pray  don't  apologise ! "  replied  Everton  quickly,  extending 
a  hand  in  frank  courtesy — "  My  time  is  quite  at  your  disposal 
for  an  hour  at  least  You  are  most  welcome  to  see  the 
church — I'll  take  you  round  there  at  once,  especially  as  you 
are  of  my  own  calling " 

"Ah  non !" — and  the  little  man  gave  a  deprecatory  gesture, 
"  I  will  not  permit  you  to  mistake  me !  I  am  a  priest  of 
the  *True'  Church — the  Roman  Catholique" — here  his  eyes 
twinkled  with  a  most  agreeable  facetiousness — "But  that 
shall  make  no  difference,  shall  it,  in  our  leetle  meeting  ?  " 

Everton  was  quite  charmed  with  the  vivacious  simplicity  of 
his  manner. 

"  Certainly  not ! "  he  said  heartily — "  We  both  serve  the 
same  Master." 

"  Not  so  ! "  and  his  visitor  shook  a  forefinger  knowingly  in 
the  air — "  Not  so  by  long  ways  I  You  serve  the  King — I  serve 
the  Pope  1     Two  big  personages  that  must  nevare  agree  ! " 

Everton  smiled  rather  gravely. 

"  I  mean,"  he  said — "  a  greater  Master  than  either." 
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"  Ah  yes !  You  mean  the  good  Christ  But  nobody  serves 
Him  at  all  in  our  times — nobody ! "  He  snapped  his  fingers, 
still  smiling.  "His  name  is  une  convenance!  Cest  tout! 
Let  us  see  the  church  ! " 

A  little  puzzled,  and  not  knowing  quite  what  to  say, 
Everton  opened  the  long  latticed  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room  which  led  out  immediately  to  the  lawn,  and  escorted 
his  new  acquaintance  through  the  garden  to  a  private  gate 
communicating  with  the  churchyard. 

"You  have  my  name?"  proceeded  the  little  priest — 
"Sebastien  Douay?  Yes !  That  is  me.  Ah,  so  short  while 
ago  I  was  le  p^re  Douay — notre  cher  petit  p^re — so  the 
children  of  my  village  adled  me — ah  oui ! — a  village  not 
large — no,  not  so  large  as  this  Shadbrook'' — he  spread 
out  his  hand  descriptively — "but  charmant!  Now  Madame 
la  Republique  Fran9aise  has  swept  me  out  with  all  that  she 
calls  her  diurch  rubbish — she  has  swept  me  and  so  many 
more  into  England  I  And  here  I  am ! — and  to  this  place  I 
wander  like  what  you  call  a  tramp — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Your  Church,"  said  Everton  slowly — "is  making  many 
converts  in  this  coimtry — I  should  think  you  would  find 
plenty  of  friends  here." 

"  Friends  ?  Oh,  for  that ! "  Here  he  gave  a  shmg  more 
expressive  than  words.  "  Yes,  there  are  many,  if  you  will  do 
just  as  they  tell  you !  But  not  if  you  desire  to  do  something 
for  yourself!  I  have  just  come  from  a  leetle,  very  leetle 
place  in  Warwickshire — where  there  is  a  leetle,  very  leede 
church — the  cur^  is  ill  and  poor — ^ah!  so  vexy  poor! — and 
while  he  has  been  ill,  the  Bishop  ask  me  to  take  the  service — 
and  when  I  say  my  bad  English  will  not  please,  he  say  'Bah  t 
The  people  are  so  stupid  they  will  not  mind,' — ^and  that  is 
true !  So  I  say  the  Mass  and  confess  the  stupid  people — but 
I  do  very  leetle  preaching — they  would  not  comprehend  me — 
no  ! — ^they  can  perhaps  follow  the  Latin  in  their  missals — but 
I  do  not  ask  them  to  follow  my  English  in  the  pulpit — no ! — 
that  would  be  a  cruelty  ! " 

He  laughed,  and  Everton  laughed  with  him.    There  was 
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something  quite  infectious  in  his  cheery  personality.  They 
had  by  this  time  reached  the  church, — a  quaint  grey  stone 
edifice,  small,  but  of  perfect  proportion  in  every  line^  with 
a  genuine  Early  Norman  porch,  and  ivy  dinging  tenderly 
around  its  ancient  square  tower.  It  was  a  veiy  quiet,  peaceful 
little  place,  shadowed  in  its  venerable  tranquillity  by  a  few  tall 
old  trees  among  which  some  rooks  were  evidently  thinking  of 
building  their  nests,  for  they  were  cawing  to  each  other  per- 
sistently as  though  the  time  for  housekeeping  had  already 
b^un.  The  churchyard  was  scrupulously  clean  and  well- 
kept,  and  only  a  few  of  last  year's  leaves  had  fluttered  down 
from  the  overhanging  branches  on  some  of  the  neatly  trimmed 
graves.  A  sense  of  sweet  repose  softened  by  tender  melancholy 
hung  about  this  small  'God's  Acre,'  and  appeared  to  touch 
some  chord  in  the  emotions  of  the  exiled  *  pbre  Douay ' — for 
he  paused  at  a  small  rounded  hillock  which  covered  the  mortal 
remains  of  a  child,  *  aged  Three  Years,*  where  a  knot  of  white 
lilies  lay  fresh  upon  the  wet  turf,  and  said  gently  : 

"  Ah  the  pity !  Those  flowers  mean  so  much  broken  heart ! 
The  leetle  laughing  child  gone ! — the  sweet  lilies  so  pure  and 
still !  Sometimes — yes  ! — it  is  wrong  to  say  it — but  sometimes 
I  feel  that  God  must  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  kill  so  many 
pretty  things  which  He  has  made  ! " 

Everton  offered  no  reply.  The  words  at  once  recalled  Mrs. 
Moddley's  remark  as  repeated  by  her  hopeful  son — "  Mother 
don't  see  'ow  God  can  bear  to  live  watchin'  all  the  poor  folks 
•die  what  He's  made  Hisself  1"  The  thought  was  the  same  as 
that  expressed  by  his  present  visitor,  though  differently  worded. 
He  took  a  large  key  out  of  his  pocket  and  with  it  unfastened 
the  church  door. 

"  I  see  you  lock  up  the  dear  Lord  ! "  said  Douay,  with  a  little 
smile — "  You  keep  Him  a  prisoner !  Not  so  do  we  Catholiques. 
We  leave  our  church  doors  open — ^we  make  the  Lord  alvrays 
to  be  at  home  !  If  a  man  or  woman  is  naughty,  he  or  she  can 
«nter  and  say  a  prayer  and  try  to  be  sorry.  At  one  time,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  history  of  this  church,  the  Lord  was  also  at  home 
in  it?" 
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Everton  took  this  query  without  any  offence. 

"  Of  course,  in  the  past,  this  church,  like  all  the  churches 
of  England,  was  Roman  Catholic,"  he  said — "  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  masses  were  said  in  it  every  day, — and  I 
believe  that  even  during  Elizabeth's  reign  and  despite  all  her 
laws  against  Catholics,  secret  masses  were  held  in  the  crypt 
The  crypt  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building — the  genuine 
remains  of  the  former  hermitage.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that 
it  was  once  a  hermit's  chapel  ?  " 

Douay  nodded  emphatically. 

*'  Of  hermits  I  always  read  much ! "  he  said — "  They  amaze 
me !  That  they  should  wish  to  leave  society  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise, — but  that  they  should  live  quite  alone,  and  on 
hard  beans  and  water,  is  all  beyond  my  comprehension.  I  at 
once  say  it  is  not  for  me,  A  hermitage  d  deux  would  be  more 
agreeable ! " 

He  laughed — and  Everton  thought  him  frivolous.  Douay 
saw  and  understood  his  expression,  and  his  bright  grey  eyes 
twinkled  yet  more  himiorously. 

"  You  are  married,  Mistaire  Everton  ?  "  he  asked.  A  slight 
flush  warmed  the  Vicar's  pale  face. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered — "  I  have  been  married  three  years." 

"  Ah !  That  is  early  days !  I  felicitate  you ! "  and  Douay 
made  him  a  fantastic  little  bow,  which  was  half  jocose,  and 
half  complimentary — "  You  are  still  in  Paradise ! " 

They  passed  through  the  porchway  and  entered  the  church 
itself.  It  was  a  very  unassuming  little  interior,  stricdy  in  con- 
formity with  the  formerly  professed  simplicity  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  ugly  part  of  it  was,  as  is  usual  in  many 
churches,  the  seating  accommodation — this  being  the  too 
fiamiliar  hard  rows  of  light  oak  pews  which  much  more  suggest 
benches  for  a  lecture  hall  than  for  a  place  of  prayer.  The  roof 
was  finely  arched,  and  was  supported  on  eight  noble  stone 
columns  which  mutely  testified  to  the  architectural  skill  of 
their  long  ago  forgotten  designer,  while  the  chancel,  though 
lofty  and  spacious,  was  spoilt  by  four  modem  stained-glass 
windows  which,  in  their  conception  and  colouring,  might  have 
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found  fitting  place  in  a  twentieth-centiuy  hotel  Mounge,'  but 
which  were  much  too  erode  and  gaudy  for  a  house  of  worship. 

"Those  windows  are  an  eyesore," — said  Everton,  noticing 
Douay's  quizzical  expression  as  he  looked  at  them — "  But  they 
were  put  in  by  Squire  Hazlitt,  the  patron  of  the  living,  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  relations.  He  is  a  veiy  good, 
kindly  man,  but  unfortunately  he  has  no  taste  for  what  is 
reverent  and  noble  in  art" 

"Like  so  many  good,  kindly  men!"  smiled  Douay — "Par 
exemple,  like  that  most  excellent  personage  who  wished  to  put 
a  sculptured  memorial  of  his  actress-wife  immediately  opposite 
the  bust  of  Shakespeare,  in  Stratford-on-Avon  Church.  He 
would  have  done  it,  too^  if  he  had  not  most  fortunately  been 
caught  on  a  point  of  law  and  so  prevented.  Imagine  I  Your 
great  Shak-es-peare  face  to  face  with  a  modem  actress-lady  in 
his  own  burial-place!  Ha-ha!  What  a  stupidity!  But  no 
doubt  the  amiable  provincial  gentlemen  concerned  in  the 
scheme,  settled  it  over  a  glass  of  wine  at  dinner,  and  could  not 
understand  that  they  were  ignorant  and  irreverent  enough  to 
make  the  whole  world  laugh  at  them !  Your  Squire  is  like 
that — he  does  not  see  any  laugh  in  these  comic  windows  I " 

Here  he  turned  towards  the  font,  which  was  a  very  ancient 
one,  circular  in  shape  and  supported  on  a  single  column  in  the 
centre,  with  small  auxiliary  comer  columns  round  it  bearing 
curious  devices  of  sculptured  animals  and  flowers. 

"This  is  good!"  he  said— "This  is  of  the  old  faith  time! 
And  it  recalls  to  me  a  leetle  story  of  baptism.  In  the  place 
where  I  have  been  in  Warwickshire,  there  came  to  me  one 
poor  woman  very  brown  and  dirty — a  geep-sy — with  a  very 
small  girl  b^b^.  She  say  to  me :  *  I  have  no  money — I  am 
poor  geep-sy — will  you  give  the  name  to  my  leetle  b^b^?*  I 
ask  her  if  she  is  Catholique  and  she  say  yes.     So  I  take  the 

leetle  b^b^  and  I  baptize  it  with  so  very  curious  name " 

He  paused  reflectively — "  Let  me  see ! — ^yes — Ar — ar — yes  ! — 
Arminellia !  Imagine !  For  a  geep-sy !  Arminellia  1  C'est 
drole !  Then  the  poor  geep-sy  thank  me  and  beg  of  me  two 
shillings — she  is  so  poor,  she  say — but  you  laugh  ?    Why  ?  " 
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For  Everton's  face  expressed  the  most  whimsical  merriment, 
and  his  blue  eyes  danced  with  fun. 

**  I  know  that  gipsy ! "  he  said — "  And  I  wonder  how  many 
times  and  in  how  many  churches  her  helpless  infant  wiQ  be 
baptized!  I  baptized  it  myself  the  other  day — gave  it  the 
same  name — Arminellia — and  gave  the  mother  the  same  re- 
quested two  shillings  i  She  was  a  Church  of  England  woman 
then!" 

Their  glances  met,  and  they  both  smiled. 

"  We  are  what  you  English  call  *  done  * ! "  said  Douay  gaily, 
'  But  the  leetle  Arminellia  is  quite  safe !  Safe  for  this  world 
and  also  for  the  next  If  she  go  to  one  gate  of  Heaven  she 
will  find  St.  Peter — he  say — *Are  you  Catholique?'  *Yes,* 
she  say — *  le  pbre  Douay  has  baptize  me  true  Catholique.*  So 
she  pass  St  Peter.  If  she  go  to  another  gate  she  meet  St 
Paul  'Are  you  Protestant?*  he  say — *Yes — the  clergyman 
of  Shadbrook,  Mistaire  Everton,  has  baptize  me  true  Protest- 
ant' So  she  pass  St  Paul !  My  friend,  we  have  been  careful 
for  Arminellia !    Shake  hands  upon  it ! " 

Everton  laughed  gently,  and  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  clasped  Douay's  outstretched  hand  with  ready 
cordiality. 

"After  all,"  continued  Douay — "we  are  the  same  poor 
servants  together — trying  to  perform  our  Master's  orders  with- 
out always  comprehending  them  ! " 

Everton  made  no  reply,  and  they  presently  left  the  church. 
Douay  was  interested  in  everything  he  saw, — he  admired  the 
landscape,  now  looking  fresh  and  radiant  in  the  unobscured 
glory  of  the  noon-day  sun — he  paused  to  listen  to  a  thrush 
singing, — and  his  amiable  round  face  expressed  so  much  con- 
tentment, good-humour  and  affability,  that  more  than  once 
Everton  was  sorely  tempted  to  trespass  against  his  wife's  in- 
junction and  ask  his  visitor  to  stay  to  luncheon,  despite  the 
humiliating  prospect  of  cold  mutton.  But  he  feared  that 
Acalea  might  be  really  put  out  in  her  housekeeping  arrange- 
ments if  he  did  this  after  the  urgent  request  she  had  made  to 
him,  for  even  the  sweetest  of  wives  may  be  apt  to  suffer  from 
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a  little  flurry  of  temper  over  unexpected  domestic  difficultiesi 
just  as  the  prettiest  rose  may  have  a  crumpled  petal  Moved 
by  these  considerations  he  paused  at  the  entrance  gate  of  the 
Vicarage  garden  to  bid  his  visitor  farewell 

"Are  you  staying  in  the  village?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  so  very  far  away," — ^replied  Douay — "  I  have  an  aparte- 
ment  in  a  cottage  on  the  hill, — near  a  very  big  ugly  house 
which  they  tell  me  is  the  house  of  one  Monsieur  Mindiin,  the 
brewer.  Ah,  how  fortunate  it  is  to  brew  the  beer  in  Eng- 
land! To  make  the  poor  people  drunk  and  to  live  on  the 
profits !     Excellent ! " 

"  I  vrish  I  could  talk  to  you  about  that  1  **  said  Everton,  with 
quick  earnestness — "I  know  that  drink  is  the  curse  of  our 
country,  and  yet  I  deny  with  all  my  soul  that  we  are  an 
intemperate  people !  We  are  not !  We  are  by  nature  a  steady, 
sober,  God-fearing  people.  But  we  permit  ourselves  to  be 
duped  and  cheated.  Our  easy-going  good -nature  gives  us 
into  the  hands  of  fraudulent  scoundrels,  and  our  Government 
freely  licenses  the  poisoners  of  our  brains  and  bodies,  so  that 
they  may  continue  to  poison  us  for  their  own  advantage  and 
yet  go  scot  free.  There  is  nothing  I  feel  more  acutely  than 
the  hopeless  position  of  the  unhappy  wretches  who  are  classed 
as  *  drunkards.*  They  are  simply  poisoned  \ — and  the  drinking 
of  poison  sets  up  a  poisonous  craving  which  is  fostered — nay 
pampered — by  the  very  laws  of  the  country.  We  clergy  can 
do  nothing,  because  there  has  been  so  much  cant  and  humbug 
talked  about  *  temperance '  by  certain  of  our  cloth  who,  while 
preaching  against  drink,  actually  invest  their  savings  in  brewery 
and  distillery  shares,  that  very  naturally  the  *  drunkards  *  them- 
selves despise  such  hypocrisy  and  double-dealing !  I  say,  and 
I  will  always  maintain,  that  there  would  be  few  *  drunkards  * 
if  honest  liquors  were  sold  to  the  people  instead  of  noxious 
drugs." 

Sebastien  Douay  heard  him  attentively. 
"That   is  your  theory,"— he  said — "You  may   be  right. 
Again — you  may  be  wrong !     I  know  men — and  women  too — 
who  love  poison !     It  is  to  them  what  you  call  ambrosia.     No 
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one  can  do  anything  to  stop  this  craving.     All  the  kings — all 

the  popes — all  the  preaching — all  the  prayer no  use !    No 

use,  my  friend ! "  and  he  laid  one  hand  kindly  on  Everton's 
arm, — "Once  upon  a  time  the  leetle  priest — like  myself— 
could  do  something.  The  Church  Catholique  had  its  terrors. 
It  could  frighten  the  bad  man.  Hell  on  one  side — ^Heaven 
cm  the  other !  Now — all  no  use !  No  one  believes  any  more 
in  Hell  or  Heaven  1  Each  poor  ignorant  man  makes  his 
'new  theology'  to  his  own  liking.  The  only  God  that  is 
served  in  to-day's  Church,  press  and  politique  is — Self!" 

His  voice  quivered — ^and  his  features  grew  dark  with  a 
shadow  of  stem  sorrow. 

"  Mistaire  Everton,"  he  continued,  raising  his  eyes  with  an 
almost  pathetic  wistfulness — "I  have  known  what  it  is  to 
love  my  little  parish — my  small  village  in  France,  to  which 
I  shall  return  no  more.  I  loved  the  men  and  women — the 
leetle  children, — my  heart  opened  over  them  like  the  wings 
of  a  bird  that  would  shelter  its  yoimg.  I  prayed  day  and 
night  that  I  might  help  to  make  them  as  God  would  have 
them  to  be, — the  men  noble,  the  women  pure, — the  maidens 
innocent, — the  children  happy!  See  how  my  prayer  is 
answered!  I  am  turned  away  fh)m  them  altogether — I 
wander  here  in  England  where  I  am  told  the  Catholique 
faith  will  again  rule  as  of  old — but  I  much  doubt  it ! — and 
maybe  they  will  give  me  a  leetle  church  presently.  But  it 
will  not  be  my  home — and  they  will  not  be  my  people.  And 
I  have  no  more  hopes  of  doing  good — no,  none  at  all !  I 
will  not  expect  to  reform  the  drunkard — my  good  sir,  that 
is  imposs-eeble !  Nor  will  I  expect  to  make  the  brewers  and 
the  spirit  distillers  honest  men — that  is  more  imposs-eeble 
still !  I  have  tried  many  ways  of  serving  the  people— all  no 
use! — now  I  am  content  to  do  very  little — scarcely  nothing 
at  all — I  say  my  prayers — I  look  at  nature — I  hear  the  birds 
sing — and  I  have  pity — ah,  mon  Dieu! — what  pity  I  have 
for  every  living  soul!" 

There  was  something  quite  thrilling  in  the  intense  melan- 
choly of  his  tone  as  he  spoke — and  Everton  was  strangely  moved. 
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"Yet  we  must  believe," — ^he  said,  slowly — "that  all  will 
be  well!" 

"Yes — ^we  must  believe!" — and  Douay's  fiace  brightened 
once  more  into  a  kindly  smile — "We  must  believe — ^you  in 
your  way,  and  I  in  mine !  And  not  till  some  great  sorrow 
breaks  our  hearts  shall  we  know  how  much  our  belief  is  worth, 
my  friend !    Good-bye !    We  must  meet  again ! " 

"  We  must  indeed ! "  replied  Everton  eagerly — "  I  shall  call 
and  see  you " 

"Do!  You  will  alwa3rs  find  me  in  at  the  hour  of  the 
Angelus — for  then  I  say  a  prayer  for  my  litde  parish  in 
France, — so  far  away!" 

He  smiled  again,  but  there  was  a  suspicious  gleam  of  some- 
thing like  tears  in  his  eyes.  Another  cordial  pressure  of 
Everton's  hand  and  he  had  gone, — walking  briskly  down  the 
road  into  the  village  between  a  double  row  of  leafless  elms 
which  made  Gothic  cathedr:d  arches  of  their  brown  branches 
against  the  now  cloudless  blue  of  the  quiet  sky.  Everton 
looked  after  his  retreating  figure  for  some  minutes,  absorbed 
in  thought.  A  curious  sudden  sense  of  desolation  oppressed 
him, — a  dreary  conviction  of  the  futility  of  things — of  the 
waste  of  honest  effort ;  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  trying  to  do 
good  when  good  was  so  often  swept  away  and  overcome. 

"Now  there  is  a  man," — he  said  to  himself,  reverting  to  the 
disappearing  Douay, — "  who  evidently  loved  the  work  he  had 
to  do  in  his  own  country.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  little 
parish — he  was  not  for  ever  asking,  as  I  am,  whether  a  little 
parish  was  wide  enough  for  his  energies  ; — ^he  loved  his  people, 
and  he  was  no  doubt  a  friend  to  them — and  yet — apparently 
his  efforts  are  all  so  much  lost  time!  And  I — am  I  any 
better  than  he  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  wear  out  my  heart  and 
brain  to  shreds  in  trying  to  purge  this  one  village  of  its  be- 
setting evil,  drink — I  should  never  do  it — never!  I  am  no 
worker  of  miracles,  and  all  the  odds  are  against  me.  What 
use  am  I?  Will  God  ever  give  sufficient  power  into  my 
hands  to  save  a  single  human  creatiure?  Almost  I  doubt 
it!" 
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He  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  Vicarage,  and  as  he 
entered  the  hall,  his  wife  tripped  forward  to  meet  him. 

**  Oh,  Dick,  what  a  funny  looking  little  foreigner  that  man 
was ! "  she  exclaimed — "  I  saw  him  gesticulating  beside  you  in 
the  churchyard.     Is  he  a  clergyman  ?  " 

"Yes — ^but  not  one  of  our  faith," — Everton  replied — "He 
^  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest" 

"  And  whatever  is  he  doing  here  ?  "  queried  Azalea,  slipping 
a  coaxing  hand  through  her  husband's  arm — "  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  single  Roman  Catholic  in  Shadbrook." 

Richard  smiled. 

"  Well,  if  s  not  likely  he  came  to  look  after  any  stray  sheep 
on  the  Cotswolds," — ^he  answered — "  They're  too  scattered  for 
that  He  had  some  interest  in  seeing  the  church — which,  of 
course,  used  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  one.  He  is  exiled  from 
France— or  at  any  rate  he  seems  to  consider  himself  exiled — he 
has  lost  his  living  out  there,  and  I  suppose  he  is,  like  so  many 
*  vagrant '  priests  in  England  just  now,  waiting  orders  from  his 
superiors.  He's  a  very  good  chap — ^and  really,  Azalea,  if  you 
had  not  made  such  a  point  of  my  not  doing  so,  I  should  have 
asked  him  to  luncheon." 

Azalea  made  a  round  O  of  her  pretty  mouth. 

"  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  I "  she  echoed,  wonderingly — 
"  Would  you  really,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  I  should ! "  and  he  laughed — "  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest  wants  his  midday  meal  as  much  as  any  Pro- 
testant parson,  doesn't  he?  This  man  interested  me  very 
much — I  should  have  liked  a  good  long  talk  with  him." 

Azalea  made  no  remark.  She  knew  that  her  husband's  lack 
<^  companionship  with  his  own  sex  was  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  his  position  as  Vicar  of  Shadbrook, — and  there 
was  a  little  twinge  of  self-reproach  in  her  heart,  as  she  thought 
that  had  it  not  been  for  her  remark  on  what  she  considered  to 
be  the  deficiencies  of  the  prospective  luncheon,  he  would  have 
had  some  slight  relaxation  fix)m  the  monotonous  routine  of  his 
daily  life  in  exchanging  ideas  with  a  possibly  amusing  and 
intelligent   stranger.     And  she  watched    him  with  an    odd 
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expresnon  of  duldish  penitence  as  he  glanced  at  the 
clock. 

**  Half  an  hoar  yet  before  we  sit  down  to  the  cold  mutton !  ** 
he  said  cheerily — "Just  time  to  write  a  few  letters.  No  more 
news  of  the  Kienuuis,  I  suppqse?" 

"  No — ^none^" — she  replied,  conscious  of  a  certsdn  inward 
thankfulness  that  her  domestic  peace  had  not,  so  ftr,  been 
again  fluttered  by  the  worrying  complaints  and  demands  of 
troublesome  or  rdractory  parishioners. 

Thereupon  he  went  into  his  study,  shutting  the  door  gently 
behind  him,  as  a  sign  that  he  widied  to  be  left  alone  and 
undisturbed. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WITHIN  the  solitude  of  his  own  room  Everton  gave 
himself  up  to  a  spell  of  quiet  thinking.  There  was 
time,  as  he  had  said  to  his  wife,  to  write  a  few  letters, — but  he 
did  not  so  much  as  take  pen  in  hand  to  commence  them. 
Seated  in  his  desk  chair,  he  looked  almost  unseeingly  out  on 
the  fair  garden  prospect  in  front  of  his  windows,  and  began 
wondering,  as  lately  he  had  often  wondered,  what  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  it  should  appar* 
ently  find  itself  unequal  to  stand  against  the  storm  of  materialism 
and  atheism  which,  with  shock  upon  shock,  had  of  recent 
years  b^un  to  batter  down  the  formerly  strong  citadel  of 
Faith.  With  an  acute  morbidity  of  memory  he  counted  up  the 
dozens  of  modem  'sects'  and  'societies'  and  'theologies' 
which  nowadays  assume  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  accurate 
expositions  of  the  '  Truth,* — and  with  a  deep  sigh,  wrung  from 
his  very  heart's  core,  he  realised  that  Pilate's  famous  question 
to  the  Divine  Crucified,  was  not  yet  answered. 

''We  are  a  thousand  times  less  devout  and  less  earnest  than 
the  early  Christians," — he  said,  speaking  half  aloud,  as  though 
to  some  invisible  companion  of  his  meditations — "  Instead  of 
growing  stronger,  we  have  grown  weaker ; — instead  of  keeping 
Christ's  teaching  pure  and  undefiled,  we  have  overloaded  it 
with  our  own  foolish  systems  till  it  is  like  a  grain  of  gold  lost  in 
a  million  tons  of  clay.  Happy  were  those  who  in  the  past 
could  suffer  for  Christ's  sake,  and  testify  their  love  to  Him  by 
the  witness  of  their  lives  laid  down  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
His  Holy  Name ! " 
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He  rose  and  paced  the  room  slowly.  How  few  there  were, 
he  thought,  in  the  present  times,  who  would  endure  the 
slightest  personal  pain  or  inconvenience  with  joy  because  they 
believed  Christ  had  ordained  it !  Like  a  visionary  pageant 
passing  before  the  eyes  of  his  fancy,  he  saw  the  proud  and 
self-confident  Heads  of  the  Church — both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant — arrogating  to  themselves  something  of  Divine 
authority, — elated  with  their  own  importance  in  the  world  of 
politics  and  society,— eager  to  obtain  as  much  money  as 
possible  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  several  systems,  and 
heedless  whether  such  money  were  wrested  from  the  pockets  of 
the  poor  or  the  coffers  of  the  rich, — indiscriminately  using  for 
their  own  purposes  the  supernatural  terrors  of  hells  and  heavens 
of  their  own  invention  to  scare  the  ignorant  or  flatter  the  vain 
— and  he  asked  himself  with  a  kind  of  passion  in  the  demand, 
"  Is  this  Christ  ?  Is  it  what  He  came  to  teach — what  He  died 
to  emphasise  and  enforce?"  And  the  answer  came  ringing 
clear  and  true  from  the  innermost  depths  of  his  conscience — 

"No!  The  Creed  of  the  Churches  is  not  the  Creed  of 
Christ !  It  is  man*s  work,  formulated  to  suit  the  craving  of 
man*s  egotism — and  from  it  spring  a  thousand  weed-like 
sprouts  of  mysticism  and  so-called  '  scientific  catechisms '  which 
merely  confuse  the  poor  human  soul  and  lead  it  deeper  and 
ever  deeper  into  the  mire.  We  have  deserted  the  plain  and 
simple  teaching  of  Our  Lord  for  a  tangle  of  perplexing  and 
opposing  doctrines, — and  instead  of  helping  to  guide  us  out  of 
the  various  misrepresentations  that  tend  to  disguise  His  Divine 
command,  our  bishops  and  archbishops  sit  silent  and  inert 
amid  the  clamour  of  conflicting  argument,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  the  courage  to  pronounce  in  his  own  person  one  straight 
convincing  word  which  might  silence  the  ««-Christian  uproar. 
Surely  the  days  are  upon  us  of  which  our  Saviour  spoke  when 
He  said : — *  He  that  is  an  hireling  and  not  the  shepherd,  whose 
own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming  and  leaveth  the 
sheep  and  fleeth,  and  the  wolf  catcheth  them  and  scattereth 
the  sheep.'  And  in  this  sense  our  archbishops  and  bishops  are 
*  hirelings ' ;  for  the  wolf  is  devouring  the  fold  ! " 
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He  threw  himself  again  into  his  chair,  and  his  mind 
reverted  to  the  little  priest,  Sebastien  Douay,  who  had  said 
so  lightly  that  the  luune  of  Christ  nowadays  was  *une  con- 
venance— c'est  tout ! ' 

*^  He  must  think  it, — he  must  know  it— or  else  he  would 
not  say  it," — murmured  Everton — ''For  he  seems  a  simple- 
hearted  man  who  seeks  to  do  his  best,  and  who  probably  Am 
done  his  best  in  his  service  to  his  own  Church.  And  it  is 
evident  that  he  feels  the  futility  of  it  all, — ^the  impotence  of 
his  own  efforts— as  keenly  as  I  do !  ** 

Here  the  flitting  memory  of  a  girl's  face  floated  before 
him ;  the  brilliant,  beautiful  face  of  Jacynth  Miller,  with  her 
mutinous  eyes  and  curved  red  mouth — and  he  gave  an  im- 
patient gesture  as  he  asked  himself  whether  he  could,  as  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish,  honestly  say  that  she  was  a  lover  of  and 
believer  in  Christ  He  knew  he  could  not  Yet  she  attended 
church  regularly, — and  in  outward  Sunday  observance  at 
least,  she  was  a  follower  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  in  her 
inward  nature  she  was  a  positive  pagan,  whose  'creed'  was 
that  of  beauty,  sensuality,  and  the  purely  animal  enjoyment  of 
life.  How  many  of  his  parishioners  were,  according  to  their 
several  tastes  and  inclinations,  in  a  precisely  similar  condition  ? 
How  many,  if  put  to  the  test,  would  be  willing  to  suffer  for 
Christ's  sake?  Nay — how  many — to  put  it  quite  roughly — 
would  be  ready  to  forego  even  a  glass  of  beer,  if  asked  to  do 
so  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their  religion  as  Christians  ? 
Probably  not  one !  He  smiled  rather  drearily  at  the  thought 
For  his  difficult  task  was  to  be  the  minister  of  the  most  noble 
and  perfect  Gospel  ever  enunciated  for  the  needs  of  man,  to 
a  village  community  whose  dearest  aims  in  life  were  high  wages 
for  as  little  labour  as  possible,  and  as  much  drink  as  could 
conveniently  be  swallowed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  1 

"  I  shall  never  move  them  to  a  higher  view  of  things," — ^he 
said — "Nor  will  any  one.  Not  only  in  Shadbrook,  but  all 
over  the  Christian  world,  the  same  indifference  prevails — and 
unless  the  'hirelings'  rouse  themselves  from  their  shameful 
lethargy  to  give  some  sort  of  an  honest  warning  ay,  tke 
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wolves  will  have  their  way.  Oh  for  the  power  of  a  far- 
reaching  eloquence! — a  fiery  tongue  of  the  first  Pentecost 
such  as  should  not  only  warn,  but  most  convincingly  persuade ! 
— and  oh,  that  God  would  only  help  me  in  my  task  and  let 
me  understand  to  the  full  the  meaning  of  His  '  Holy  Orders  *  1  ^ 

His  eyes  flashed  and  his  face  grew  warm  with  ^e  light  of  a 
sudden  hope  and  inspiration, — then,  as  was  usually  the  custom 
whenever  he  yielded  to  any  touch  of  exalted  or  impersonal 
emotion,  the  Commonplace  asserted  itself  in  the  ringing  of 
the  luncheon  belL  It  made  such  an  incongruous  clashing 
with  his  thoughts  that  he  laughed  at  himself  for  having,  just 
for  one  moment,  dreamed  of  great  things  that  might  be  done 
were  he  only  given  the  chance  to  do  them.  And  then  with  a 
serene  step  and  cheerful  countenance,  he  went  to  his  cold 
mutton  refection  and  listened  patiently  for  more  than  an  hour 
to  his  wife's  light  chatter  about  various  domestic  affairs  which 
to  her  were  the  principal  aim  and  end  of  existence.  For  she 
made  no  secret  of  her  dislike  to  what  she  called  *  soul  talks.* 

"I  know  it's  very  wrong," — she  would  declare,  with  a 
charmingly  repentant  look  at  her  husband  from  under  her 
soft,  up-curling  eyelashes — "  But  I  don't  really  care  a  bit  about 
anybody's  soul,  because  I  can't  understand  what  it  is.  If  it 
were  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  or  a  nose,  I  should,  of  course,  want  to 
take  care  of  it  and  not  lose  it,  but  a  *  soul ' ! — now,  you  know, 
Dick,  you  don't  know  very  well  yourself  what  it  is !  It's  so 
vague — so — so — uncatchadU ! "  She  laughed,  and  was  not  at 
all  checked  in  her  merriment  by  Richard's  serious  glance  at 
her.  "  It's  so  nice," — she  went  on — "  to  look  at  the  picture 
of  Psyche,  and  see  her  holding  the  little  butterfly  in  her  hand, 
— she  did  catch  it ! — she  must  have  caught  it ! — but  even  in  the 
picture  or  statue,  or  whatever  it  is,  the  poor  *  soul '  is  half  dead 
and  she's  warming  it  up  to  life  again " 

"I  think  you  mis-read  the  allegory,"  said  Everton,  gently— 
"  Psyche  herself  stands  for  the  Soul,  and  the  butterfly  is — I 
believe — I  may  be  wrong, — an  emblem  of  the  Life  which  the 
Soul  makes  immortal." 

"Oh,  but  fancy  Life  itself  being  no  more  than  a  butterfly  1 ' 
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Azalea  exdaimed — ''That  €afCt  be  right,  Dick!  Anyhow, 
whatever  it  is,  I  can^  feel  very  great  interest  in  the  soids 
of  people  —  I'm  not  much  taken  with  their  bodies,  you 
know ! — their  bodies  are  too  awful,  sometimes, — and  their  souls 
— ^well  I — oh !  I'd  rath'^jr  not  think  about  them !  ** 

No  theological  argument  could  possibly  arise  out  of  these 
easy,  inconsequent  statements, — and  Everton  had  learned  by 
experience  not  to  expect  from  his  young  wife  what  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  give.  Sometimes  he  wished  that  she  would 
interest  herself  more  sympathetically  in  the  troubles  and  needs 
of  the  very  poorest  and  most  ailing  among  his  parishioners, — 
but  he  found  that  her  fastidious  sense  of  cleanliness  and  order 
was  frequently  affected  almost  to  physical  nausea  by  the 
dirt  and  slovenliness  of  such  unhappy  human  creatures  as, 
driven  by  sheer  incapacity  to  the  wall,  had  follen  into  the 
desperate  condition  of  not  caring  for  themselves  or  for 
anybody  else,  so  that  it  seemed  a  kind  of  cruelty  to  insist  on 
sending  such  a  dainty  fairy  like  little  woman  into  the  midst 
of  hopeless  squalor  which  she  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the 
energy  to  relieve.  So  he  spared  her  all  the  unpleasantness 
he  could, — the  unpleasantness  of  malodorous  sick-rooms  and 
tortured  deathbeds, — and  only  commissioned  her  now  and 
then  to  take  a  few  flowers  to  a  sick  child,  or  go  and  talk 
to  a  moderately  clean  old  woman,  reserving  for  himself  all 
the  revolting  items  in  the  daily  round  of  his  parish  duties. 
In  his  tender  way  he  felt  he  had  asked  her  to  do  quite  an 
exceptional  thing  in  visiting  the  bruised  and  battered  Jennie 
Kieman, — and  that  she  had  so  readily  and  gently  acceded  to 
his  wish  was  something  of  a  grateful  surprise  to  him.  For 
he  knew  the  truth  of  what  she  had  often  asserted, — namely, 
that  she  was  not  fitted  to  be  a  clergyman's  wife, — she  was 
too  pretty.  Old  *  Mortar'  Pike  had  once,  in  an  imguarded 
moment,  said  she  reminded  him  of  a  ''  Christmas  pantomime 
gel — one  o'  them  daffadown  dillies  as  comes  up  through  a 
'ole  in  the  stage  all  dressed  in  sparkles,  a-bowin'  an'  a-smilin* 
as  though  the  world  was  a  box  o*  sweeties."  Everton,  on 
hearing  this  description  of  his  wife,  had  emphatically  demurred 
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to  It— yet  in  Us  heut  he  knew  tiMre  mm  a  tnbitntnni  of 
truth  in  the  firndftal  mmperiinn.  He  ooald  not^  by  way 
of  denial,  say  that  Asaka's  lookt  belied  her,  and  that  her 
childlike  and  firiftdoos  estenul  appeuanoe  oovend  a  pro- 
fundity of  unuttend  wiidom.  For  he  was  peifecdy  awaxe 
that  the  pretty  little  oeatuxe  was  whet  her  charming  iace  and 
figure  eipteaied  her  to  be— just  a  pretty  little  creature^  and 
no  more.  But  he  loved  her  prettiness  with  all  the  passion 
of  a  man  in  whom  passion  was  often  stioni^  repressed,  and 
he  found  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  watching  the  rosy  ookaur 
flush  her  cheeks,  or  the  sunshine  play  among  her  gold  hair, — 
she  was  all  the  beauty  of  woman  for  him  in  one  dainty  bundle 
of  tender  and  firagrant  diarmsi — ^his  veiy  own  to  caress  and 
to  adore,— and  when  die  graver  work  of  the  day  was  done 
and  he  felt  himself  free  to  unbind  his  soul  from  its  spiritual 
armour,  it  was  with,  a  speediless  sense  of  gratitude  to  God 
that  he  drew  Azalea  into  his  arms  and  pressed  her  soft  little 
head  'sunning  over  with  curls'  against  his  heart  Then  it 
was  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  jo3rs  of  manhood,  and 
frankly  confessed  himself  too  weak  to  be  a  comrade  of  angels. 

On  this  day,  however,  his  ordinarily  kind  and  buoyant 
humour  was  not  so  spontaneous  as  usual, — and  whether  it 
was  the  cold  mutton  at  luncheon  or  some  other  equally 
depressing  influence  in  the  atmosj^ere,  it  is  certain  that  both 
he  and  the  light-hearted  Azalea  herself  were  silent  and  more 
or  less  pre-occupied.  Azalea  was  thinking  of  the  Kiernans 
and  of  Jacynth  Miller — Everton  was  absorbed  in  somewhat 
gloomy  speculations  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Churches  in  England. 
The  cold  mutton  came  and  went,  replaced  by  rice  pudding 
and  stewed  apples, — altogether  plain  and  wholesome  fare, 
but  of  a  aiture  scarcely  tending  to  exhilarate  the  spirits. 
Azalea  shivered  a  little. 

"  It's  quite  chilly !  "—she  declared—"  Really  I  don't  wonder 
that  people  abuse  the  English  climate." 

"I  daresay  every  man  abuses  his  own  climate,  if  we  only 
knew  it," — answered  Everton,  smiling — "One  of  the  un- 
fortunate results  of  the  way  our  press  is  conducted  is  that 
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we  always  know  exactly  how  we  feel  about  rain,  fog  or  snow — 
but  we  don't  hear  what  the  Italian  or  the  Frenchman  thinks 
of  his  particular  drawbacks.  For  you  may  depend  upon  it 
there's  no  climate  quite  perfect." 

"Think  of  sunny  Italy!"  she  sighed,  with  a  little  senti- 
mental uplifting  of  her  eyebrows. 

"  Sunny  Italy !  I  never  felt  the  cold  more  cruelly  intense 
than  in  Florence," — ^he  answered — "  and  when  the  east  wind 
ran  through  me  like  a  knife,  while  the  sun  blazed  down  on 
me  like  a  furnace,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  distinctly  cheated 
by  all  the  poets  and  romancists  that  ever  made  Italy  a  peg 
to  hang  their  ragged  enthusiasms  upon !  I  believe  Italy  had 
a  lovely  climate  once,  before  her  foolish  people  took  to 
cutting  down  the  forests  and  clearing  the  wooded  summits 
which  broke  the  force  of  the  wind — but  now ! — my  dear 
Azalea,  believe  me,  you  are  ever  so  much  warmer  in  England 
than  you  would  be  in  the  misnamed  *  City  of  Flowers.' " 

Azalea  played  a  dumb  tune  with  her  fingers  on  the  tablecloth. 

"I  should  like  to  travel  a  little," — she  said,  suddenly — 
"I  wonder  if  I  could  find  some  rich  woman  to  take  me 
with  her  as  a  companion  for  a  couple  of  months  ?  " 

A  coldness  fell  on  his  heart.  He  was  curiously  astonished 
and  vaguely  hurt  that  she  should  entertain  even  the  idea  of 
wishing  to  go  away  from  him.  But  he  gave  no  sign  of  his 
inward  pain. 

"  ^Vhat  of  Baby  Laurence  ?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

"Oh,  Nurse  could  manage  him  splendidly," — she  replied 
merrily — "  He's  too  young  to  miss  me, — and  she  knows  more 
about  him  than  I  do." 

He  was  silent,  controlling  the  desire  which  impelled  him 
to  press  his  own  personal  claim  on  her  thought  At  that 
moment  the  servant  entered  bringing  a  note  marked  'Im- 
mediate.'    He  opened  it  and  read: 

"Come  at  once  to  Hadle/s  cottage.  Bob  is  dying.  He 
can't  last  out  an  hour. — H.  Brand." 

With  an  exclamation  of  pity,  he  handed  the  message  to 
his  wife  and  rose  at  once  from  the  lunch  table. 
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"*  Poor  Bob  r  he  said— ""Pferfiq^  k  b  as  wdl  fior  Urn  that 
the  end  is  near.    He  has  suffered  cnidlj.'^ 

Azalea  made  no  replj.  Her  dieeks  had  soddeolj  paled, 
and  her  lips  trembled.  Wheneter  h^  husband  was  called 
to  attend  a  deathbed,  she  grew  frightened  add  fidl  of  nenrons 
terrors.  She  hated  the  vtxy  suggestion  of  death,  and  recoiled 
from  it  with  all  the  shrinking  hesitation  of  a  timid  diild  who 
fears  to  enter  a  dark  room  without  a  candle.  Just  at  this 
moment  she  Celt  she  ought  to  saj  something  compassionate 
and  sympathetic^  but  no  words  would  come.  She  could 
only  follow  Ridiard  meddy  out  of  tiie  dining<4txnn  into-the 
study,  and  watch  him  with  large  seared  bhie  eyes  as  he 
made  tiie  necessary  preparations  for  his  nummfiil  task,  taking 
up  his  Testament  and  Prayers  for  the  Dying.  With  these  in 
his  hand  he  came  and  kissed  her. 

"Good-bye^  darling!"  he  murmured,  fondly — ^Now  don't 
look  so  wretched  1  You  know  I  must  go  and  try  to  give 
comfort  to  this  poor  departing  soul ^ 

She  hid  her  face  against  his  arm. 

•*  Yes — I  know  i " — she  answered,  with  a  kind  of  half  sob — 
"But — but  I  always  fed  the  same  about  all  these  kind  of 
things — it's  so  aw/uil  And — and — sometimes  consumptive 
people  like  Bob  Hadley  die  very  hard — and  struggle  so 
much! — ^it's  so  terrible  for  3rou  to  have  to  watch  him ** 

He  stroked  her  soft  hair  caressingly. 

"No,  dear,  it's  not  so  terrible  as  you  think," — he  said 
gently — "  God  is  very  good, — He  will  not  let  the  dying  suffer 
more  than  they  are  able ^ 

"Why  does  He  let  them  suffer  at  all?"  she  demanded, 
almost  angrily,  raising  her  head  and  flashing  a  defiant  glance 
at  him  through  her  tear-wet  lashes — "  It's  all  so  absurd  and 
cruel  \  None  of  the  poor  people  in  this  world  ever  asked  to 
be  bom — and  they're  all  so  ignorant  they  don't  know  what  to 
do  for  the  best,  and  I  think  it's  hard  to  make  them  suffer  for 
what  they  can't  help ! " 

"  Dear  little  woman  I "  he  said,  soothingly — "  You  mustn't 
talk  so  wildly  I     Of  course  I  know  it's  all  your  kind  heart — 
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you  are  such  a  tender,  affectionate  little  mortal  that  you  can't 
bear  to  think  of  any  one  in  pain.  But  everything  is  for  the 
best,  Azalea !— ^ven  suffering.  As  a  true  Christian,  you  must 
believe  that" 

"It's  horrid  for  you  to  have  to  go  and  see  Bob  Hadley 
die  I "  she  replied,  inconsequently. 

He  had  nothing  to  say  to  this.  Stooping,  he  kissed  her 
again  and  left  her. 

"It  is  horrid!"  she  repeated  emphatically  to  the  empty 
room, — and,  running  to  the  window,  she  watched  him  walking 
quickly  through  the  garden  on  his  way  to  the  village — "I 
don't  care  what  anybody  says!  It's  horrid  to  be  a  clergy- 
man— for  nobody  ever  believes  he  thinks  or  lives  according 
to  his  preaching.  He's  looked  upon  as  a  humbug  all  round, 
no  matter  how  true  and  sincere  he  is.  If  I  had  been  a  man  I 
would  never  have  gone  into  the  Church — never!  I'd  have 
been  a  soldier  or  a  sailor ! " — here  she  clenched  her  little  fist 
and  looked  exceedingly  pugnacious — '*  It*s  much  more  natural 
to  fight  people  than  to  go  about  trying  to  love  them,  when 
they  are  most  of  them  as  distinctly  unlovable  as  they  can  be  I 
Look  at  Shadbrook!  There's  not  a  creature  in  it  worth 
seeing  twice!  And  I'm  sure — ^ile  sure — that  when  Dick 
knows  what  has  been  going  on  between  Dan  Kiernan  and 
Jacynth  Miller,  and  how  all  the  village  has  kept  him  in  the 
dark  about  it,  he'll  be  disgusted — simply  disgusted  with  the 
whole  parish  !     And  no  wonder ! " 

This  little  soliloquy  over,  she  felt  relieved, — and  presently 
reflecting  on  the  nature  of  her  husband's  immediate  errand, 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  certainly  it  was  a  good  thing 
Bob  Hadley  should  die  and  cease  to  be  a  trouble  and  expense 
to  his  mother. 

"  For  consumption  is  infectious,  and  it  might  spread  through 
the  village  if  he  were  not  taken  away  as  soon  as  possible," — 
she  thought — "  And  I  shall  not  know  much  about  it  all — for 
Dick  never  tells  me  anything  that  is  really  unpleasant,  because 
he  knows  I  don't  like  it." 

This  was  ouite  true.    Whatever  scenes  of  wretchedness 
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Evettoii  nit  connwlM  wtto  in  tM  cssciciw  of  hit  dirticti  te 
never  allowed  hit  wKb  to  hear  anjrtfaiqg  that  nii|^  pot  her  to 
onneoeaHuy  painp  or  cante  her  poitibfci  diitraat  of  mind.  In 
hu  eirtreme  delictqr  or  Ooui^  for  Iwr  lie  fbigoC^  or  nditr  he 
had  neftr  realited,  that  die  wat  not  of  a  tenqMsnment  to  feel 
pain  wiieie  it  did  not  penonal^  ooncem  her,  and  tiiat  the 
wat  the  teiy  latt  of  aeaiiuet  in  die  fiorid  to  toflhr  fiom 
mental  anxiety  on  bdialf  of  any  one  ootcde  her  own  imall 
doniettic  drde.  She  had  all  the  pretty  egotim  of  a  kitten 
whidi  tfiinkt  that  eveqr  ball  of  wonted  in  tfie  woild  it  made 
wpedMBj  for  it  to  pky  with,— and  it  wat  Jatt  tUt  kitteniih 
charm  that  ttfed  her  fiom  being  called  openly  telfidk 

Bverton  meanwhile  made  die  beat  of  hit  walking  tpeed  to 
arrive  at  qoickly  at  he  oonld  on  die  toene  to  iriiich  he  had 
been  to  hattfly  tammoned  'Hadiey't  Cottage^'  at  it  wat 
commonly  calfed,  wat  litoated  at  the  ealreme  end  of  'old' 
Shadbrook,  and  ttood  aomewhat  removed  fiom  the  high-road 
with  itt  bade  tet  againtt  the  green  slope  of  a  wooded  hill 
Two  of  its  small  latticed  windows  were  open,  and  through 
these  there  came  a  dreadfiil  sound  of  incessant  groaning, 
broken  by  shaxp  fierce  cries  of,-— 

"Jacynth!  Jacynthl  Hold  herl  Keep  her  &st  where 
she  is!    Don't  let  her  go ! " 

The  Vicar  heard, — and  his  fiioe  grew  very  grave.  He 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  for  him  at  once  by 
a  grey-haired  woman  whose  eyet  were  red  and  swollen  with 
crying,  and  who  at  the  mere  sig^t  of  him  broke  into  fiesh  tears. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Everton,  my  boy  1"  she  sobbed — "My  poor,  poor 
boy !  He's  going  fiist  I — oh,  he's  going  away  fiom  me  1  And 
he  doesn't  know  me — his  own  mother ! — he  won't  look  at  me 
— ^he  only  calls  for  Jacynth,  Jacynth  all  the  time !  And  she 
came  to  see  him  last  night  and  stayed  with  him  an  hour, — 
and  he's  been  like  mad  ever  since — ^Just  like  mad !  And  early 
this  morning  he  broke  a  blood-vessel  with  coughing — and  we 
sent  for  the  doctor  and  he's  been,  and  he's  coming  back  again 
directly — but  it's  all  no  use — ^no  use  I  Oh,  what  shall  I  do ! — 
what  shall  I  do!" 
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£verton  pressed  her  hand  gently,  but  said  nothing.  He 
was  accustomed  to  scenes  of  despair  among  the  poor ;  and  he 
knew  by  sad  experience  that  though,  when  in  health,  they 
have  the  habit  of  talking  about  death  when  it  comes  to  others, 
as  though  it  were  the  most  congenial  of  themes  for  conversa- 
tion, they  are  invariably  taken  aback  and  shaken  from  their 
ground  altogether  when  the  real  Terror  visits  their  own  homes. 
Quietly  he  entered  the  cottage  and  stepped  into  the  little  room 
where  the  dying  man  lay — a  room  that  had  grown  sadly 
familiar  to  him  during  the  past  six  months,  for  in  the  round 
of  his  ministrations  to  the  sick  he  had  never  missed  a  daily 
visit  to  Bob  Hadley,  partly  on  account  of  the  hopeless  nature 
of  the  sufferer's  disease,  and  partly  because  the  poor  fellow 
had  shown  so  much  patience  and  courage  in  combating  with 
the  inevitable.  He  was  only  twenty-two  years  old — and 
through  much  pain  and  mental  anguish,  had  displayed  *a 
martyr's  quiet  heroism  and  resignation — never  complaining 
of  the  fate  that  was  relentlessly  cutting  the  thread  of  his  life 
ere  he  had  time  to  weave  it  into  a  useful  pattern,  and  always 
expressing  such  a  cheery  &ith  in  God  and  a  future  immortal 
existence,  that  Everton  had  grown  to  look  upon  him  as  a  kind 
of  lesson  to  himself  and  others, — a  model  example  of  the 
strength  which  is  spiritually  bestowed  on  those  who  in  the 
crucial  moment  of  adversity  fix  their  faith  unswervingly  on  the 
saving  power  of  the  Divine.  Therefore  he  was  painfully 
startled  when,  instead  of  the  humble  and  docile  youth  who 
had  listened  for  many  weeks  so  gratefully  to  his  kindly 
teaching,  and  who  had  repeated  prayers  after  him  with  all 
the  devout  simplicity  of  a  child,  he  saw  before  him  a  gaunt 
spectre  with  a  face  of  desperate  agony — a  strange  distorted 
creature,  sitting  half  upright  on  a  bed  that  had  become  a 
mere  tangled  heap  of  clothes  in  the  tossing  to  and  fro  of  the 
feverish  body  upon  it, — a  wild  non-human  thing  with  blazing 
eyes  and  raving  mouth  which  shrieked  incessantly, — 

"Jacynth!  Jacynth!  Hold  her!  See  where  she  goes! 
Will  no  one  stop  her?  Running,  running,  running — look — 
look ! — running  straight  into  Hell !    Jacynth !    Jacynth  !    All 
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the  devili  tt  her  I— teuing  ber  lofdj  bodi"— ber  lovdj  body 
tbatGodmadet  Godt  HaJial  lUkethatt  Godt  There's 
no  God  I    There  never  was  t    IfsaUaliel" 

Pale  to  the  lipti  Eveiton  mored  dote  op  to  the  bed  and 
tried  to  get  an  arm  round  the  writhing^  twitting  fonn. 

^'Bobl^hetaid^inakm.kindvoice— *'Bobl  Dont  you 
know  me  ?  " 

The  wild  eyet  rolled  round  in  their  tockett— pretently  thqf 
fixed  him  with  a  glatty  ttarCi 

'*  Ifs  the  parton  t "  and,  with  a  supreme  effxt,  Bob  Hadley 
flung  out  his  gannt  arms  and  hands  as  though  to  keep  Bverton 
off—''  YouNre  come  to  see  the  last  of  me^  have  you  ?  Well  1 
Fm  gbd  1    I'm  glad  you've  come  1  ^ 

Exhausted,  be  sank  back  upon  his  imUows,  breathing  hard 
and  &st  Hit  mother  ttood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  watdiing 
him  in  speechlett  terror. 

"  I'm  glad," — he  repeated,  thickly — "  Fm  glad  youVe  come ! 
I — I  want  to  q>eak  to  you— alone !    Mother  I " 

Thankful  to  be  recognised,  the  poor  woman  hastened  to  his 
tide.  With  extreme  difficulty  he  lifted  his  head  and  kissed 
her. 

"Thafs  the  kst  good-bye ! "—he  said— "Take  it!  Fm 
sorry  not  to  have  been  a  more  useful  son  to  you.  Now  go ! 
I  want  to  be  left  alone — alone — ^with  ^m  1 " 

He  indicated  the  Vicar  by  an  imperative  sign.  With  a  wild 
outbreak  of  pitiful  sobs  and  tears,  his  mother  turned  and 
tottered  out  of  the  room,  and  Evertofi^  deeply  moved,  and 
feeling  that  the  final  moments  of  this  poor  fighting  life  had 
come,  knelt  down  by  the  beside.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so 
when  a  burning  hand  caught  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Get  up  from  that ! "  said  the  dying  man,  in  a  weak,  fierce 
whisper — "  Don't  pray !    It's  no  use  ! " 

There  was  something  so  intensely  horrible  in  tl^e  manner  of 
his  utterance  that  Everton  could  find  no  words  wherewith 
to  answer  him,  and  could  only  gaze  at  him  in  stupefied  amaze- 
ment 

"  It's  no  use,  I  tell  you ! "  Hadley  went  on—"  With  my  last 
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breath  I  want  to  make  you  remember  that !  It^s  no  use  I  I 
want — I  want  to  ask  you  why  you  have  told  me  so  many  lies  ? 
Get  up  from  your  knees!  Stand  like  a  man  and  answer 
me!" 

Slowly,  and  as  if  impelled  by  some  stronger  force  than  his 
own,  Everton  stood  up.  A  vague  impalpable  Shadow  seemed 
rising  before  him — a  dumb,  recording  witn^s  of  his  words. 

"  I  have  told  you  no  lies,  Hadley,** — he  said,  in  a  voice  of 
steady  tenderness  and  sweetness — "  I  have  never  tricked  you  ! 
I  have  taught  you  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability  the  tru^  of 
Christ's  saving  message  to  mankind,  and  I  have  striven  to 
express  to  you  the  blessing  of  His  love  and  pity  for  us  all 
Your  mind  is  clouded  by  physical  pai^i,  my  poor  boy,  or  yon 
would  never  say  there  is  no  use  in  prayer.  Let  me  try  to  prove 
to  ycu  how  very  close  God  is  to  us  both  at  this  moirent — so 
dose  that  He  can  make  death  itself  seem  easy '* 

"  Death  I  I  care  nothing  for  that !  I  want  to  die  ! "  and 
Hadley's  features  hardened,  so  that  the  pallid  skin  of  his  face 
looked  like  an  ivory  mask  carved  into  a  frown  of  reckless 
despair — "  Death  is  the  end  of  all  things,  and  I  want  all  things 
to  end !  I  want  to  get  out  of  the  ruck  for  good  and  all !  It's 
life  that  matters  !  Jacynth's  aUve  \ "  His  eyes  protruded  in  a 
kind  of  fury — he  struggled  for  breath.  Everton  supported  him 
in  his  arms,  and  he  fought  inch  by  inch  for  the  power  of 
speech. 

"She's  alive !— she's  all  soft  flesh  andblood,  and  lovely  to  touch 
and  to  look  at — and  I've  prayed  for  her — prayed — prayed — 
prayed ! — and  the  t3rrant  you  call  God  is  deaf  and  blind  and 
impotent  I  He  has  done  nothing — He  has  looked  on  and  laughed 
while  she  went  to  her  damnation ! "  His  weak  voice  rose  to  a 
kind  of  scream.  "  And  you  say  God  is  good  1  That  He  loves 
us?  It's  a  lie  I  No  good  God  would  have  left  Jacynth  alone — He 
would  have  saved  her  ! — He  would  have  saved  her — from ^ 

His  voice  stepped, — his  whole  frame  was  shaken  by  an 
agonised  convulsion.  He  mastered  the  paroxysm  by  an  almost 
superhuman  effort,  and  went  on  talking,  or  rather  muttering  in 
fitful  gasps — 
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«<  A wofld-Hi  miMr  he  ttid— ''AiraiM  to  live  inliketfa^ 
where  men  aie  mede  to  >ir/l— to  fed  didr  hetfts  ciy  out  for 
love— 4ove— kyve  I— end  then — dien— jww  oome  along— you 
and  your  kind, — preadiing  CSiriit^ — and  telling  as  tfiat  oar 
passions  are  sins  t  Sns  I  Why  tfaen,  die  beasts  and  die  birds 
are  better  off  than  we  are^— no  one  carsei  them  for  mating— 
and  die  God  yon  talk  about  seems  to  care  far  diem  even  more 
than  He  cares  for  0%  for  they're  ever  so  madi  fieer  and 
happierl  Love,  I  say t-4ove I— if s  what  die  Lord  Cliiist 
never  knew-^t^  what  He  missed— love  for  a  woman  t— and 
there  He  £uls  to  be  our  brother  in  sorrowl" 

Everton  tried  to  speak,  hot  Hadley^  desperate  straggle  with 
his  own  rapidly  increasing  weakness  was  so  terrible  to  witness 
diat  he  was  held  silent  deqphe  himseU 

"  Don't  preach,  but  listen  t" — went  on  the  thin,  wild  Toice 
— "  Youll  have  years  of  taDdng  yet — IVe  only  got  minutes. 
Jacynth — she  came  to  see  me — ^last  night — I  touched  her  hair 
— ^her  face — I  held  her  in  my  arms — ^that's  all  the  Heaven  I 
want — and  I'm  willing  to  go  to  Hell  for  it  I  But  she — she's 
lost — ^lost ! — try  if  you  can  do  anything — save  her  from  herself 
— from  the  shame " 

Writhing  out  of  Everton's  arms  he  fell  back  on  his  pillows, 
and  a  strange  awed  stare  froze  within  his  eyeballs  and  turned 
his  features  to  the  semblance  of  grey  marble.  Moved  by  a 
speechless  pain  and  sorrow,  the  Vicar  once  more  dropped  upon 
his  knees. 

"O  merciful  Fadier!"  he  cried  aloud— "Let  Thy  light 
shine  upon  this  passing  soul  that  it  may  see  the  glory  beyond 
the  gloom,  and  know  Thee  as  Thou  art  in  all  Thy  love  and 
wisdom  !  Say  unto  this  storm  of  life :  '  Peace,  be  still ! '  and 
let  there  be  a  great  calm !  " 

The  stony  frice  upon  the  bed  seemed  to  fix  him  with  a  last 
entreating  look — the  ashen  lips  moved. 

"  Save  Jacynth ! " — and  the  words  came  fe2bly  like  a  breath 
upon  the  air — "  Give  her — give  her — my  love !  " 

A  tense  stillness  followed, — and  Everton,  burying  his  face 
in  his  hands,  prayed  long  and  earnestly.     When  he  rose,  he 
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knew  he  was  alone  with  a  dead  man.  Reverently  closing  the 
glazing  eyes  of  the  corpse,  he  went  out  of  the  room  and  gently 
told  the  weeping  mother  that  her  son  was  '  at  rest'  His  lips 
trembled  as  he  uttered  the  words,  for  in  his  own  heart  he  felt 
they  were  scarcely  true.  Young  Hadley  had  passed  from  life 
to  death  in  a  condition  of  mind  which  religion  itself  had  no 
chance  to  improve  or  sustain — and  Everton  was  too  honest 
with  himself  to  disguise  the  fact  Every  grain  of  faith  and 
resignation  and  hope  had  been  swept  away  like  dust  before 
the  wind  by — what  ?  Merely  the  beauty  of  a  woman  I  The 
loveliness  of  smiling  flesh  and  blood,  which  the  dying  man 
had  coveted  to  the  last  moment  of  his  conscious  existence — 
and  there  was  no  sort  of  '  heaven '  in  the  craving — only  a  very 
real  and  positive  helL 

"I  did  wrong,** — thought  Everton,  miserably — "I  did  a 
very  wrong  and  foolish  thing  in  persuading  Jacynth  to  go  and 
visit  the  poor  unhappy  fellow — I  ought  to  have  known  better ; 
the  mere  sight  of  her  completely  unsettled  his  mind." 

Unable  to  bear  his  own  reflections,  and  distressed  beyond 
measure  by  the  hysterical  break-down  of  Mrs.  Hadley,  who, 
like  the  woman  in  the  Testament,  was  a  widow,  and  her  dead 
boy  'the  only  son  of  his  mother,'  he  soon  left  the  cottage, 
and  resolved  to  take  a  brisk  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  before 
returning  home  to  show  a  more  or  less  grieved  countenance 
to  his  wife  who  could  not  patiently  endure  even  the  shadow 
of  trouble.  He  had  scarcely  gone  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
village,  however,  before  he  was  met  and  confronted  by  the  very 
person  who,  despite  himself,  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, — 
Jacynth  Miller.  She  was  a  little  breathless,  as  though  she  had 
been  running,  and  her  cheeks  were  beautifully  flushed  with  the 
delicate  pink  of  an  opening  rose. 

"  Mr.  Everton," — ^she  began — and  then  stopped,  checked  by 
the  stem  gravity  of  his  expression.  A  warmer  crimson  reddened 
her  face  and  her  eyes  flashed  a  sudden  challenge.  "  Is  any- 
thing wrong  ?  " 

"Nothing," — he  answered  coldly — "Only  that  I  have  just 
come  from  Bob  Hadle/s  deathbed" 
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8m  loohod  poBBod  fot  A  OMMnL  Sv€rtOD  jrwind  hinwftlf 
studying  die  droop  of  a  fisw  flowen  which  wen  cndflidy 
pinned  at  tiie  opea  nedc  of  her  Une  bodice— e  bodice  too 
blufl^  80  he  thoui^t^  and  modi  too  cpeo  fior  daj  wear  on  a 
March  afternoon.  She  caught  his  i^aaodt  and  a  wayering 
smOe  trembled  oo  her  lips. 

"U  Bob  dead?*  she  then  asked»  widi  sudden  piHftiV^ — 
"Really  dead?" 

He  bent  his  head  silently. 

** Did  you  see  him  die?** 

Again  he  made  a  dumb  affirmative  sign. 

""Poor  Bobl  I  wish  I  had  teen  there!"  she  said,  and  an 
odd  ejqnession  of  sdf-iapture  illumined  ha  features — *'He 
was  so  fond  of  me^  that  I  am  sure  he  would  have  taken  me 
for  his  guardian  angd  just  come  to  fetch  him  to  Heaven  1 '' 

She  uttered  these  words  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world,  and  for  a  moment  he  gazed  at  her  in  mute  wonder- 
ment. Then  he  spoke,  and  for  once  his  usual  sweetness  of 
manner  failed  him. 

"No  doubt  he  would  I" — and  his  voice  shook, — "Sick  men 
are  often  the  victims  of  delusion ! " 

She  laughed  softly. 

"  It's  nice  to  be  deluded  I " — she  said — "  It's  pleasant  to  be 
told  pretty  things,  especially  when  one's  ill  I'm  sure  poor 
Bob  died  hard, — and  I  would  have  made  his  death  quite  easy ! 
It  seems  so  strange  to  think  that  he's  gone  ! — I  was  with  him 
last  night  for  an  hour— :>'^tf  told  me  to  go  and  see  him ! — and 
he  was  ever  so  happy,  and  he  asked  me  to  kiss  him,  and  I  did 
He  wanted  to  die  then — just  that  very  minute  1 " 

Everton  took  a  sudden  grip  of  his  own  mental  forces. 

"  I  am  sorry," — he  said — "  very  sony,  Jacynth,  that  I  asked 
you  to  go  and  see  him.  For  I  think  your  visit  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death.  And  when  I  went  to  him  to-day,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  he  had  lost  all  faith  in  God " 

"  Because  he  was  leaving  me  ?  "  queried  Jacjmth,  with  demure 
simplicity—"  Poor  Bob !  He  said  last  night  he  should  meet 
me  in  Heaven, — but  I  toki  him  no,  I  was  not  going  that  way.'* 
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"Jaqrnthl"  Everton's  accents  were  sharp  and  stern — "I 
cannot  permit  you  to  talk  to  me  like  this.  You  are  a  mere 
girl — a  headstrong,  foolish  girl — and  you  should  know  that 
your  words  are  wicked  and  unworthy  of  you  as  a  Christian. 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  try  and  please  me " 

He  broke  off,  vexed  to  see  sudden  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  can't  please  you,  Mr.  Everton," — she  said,  slowly — "  It's 
not  in  me  to  do  it,  and  I'm  not  going  to  try.  I  shall  never  be 
good — goodness  bores  me.  I  can  only  be  myself.  Sec!" 
and  with  an  unconsciously  effective  gestiu^  she  swept  one 
hand  round,  expressively  indicating  all  the  landscape — "  Here 
are  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  and  birds — I  love  them  all ! 
None  of  them  have  any  churches  or  clergymen  to  teach  them, 
— and  yet  they  all  make  their  own  happiness  their  own  way. 
They  sdl  die,— of  course  everything  dies, — but  not  till  they've 
most  of  them  had  a  good  time.  I  want  my  good  time,  and  I 
don't  care  how  I  get  it.  I  like  to  be  admired — I  like  every 
man  who  sees  me  to  want  me  more  than  anything  else  on 
earth — for  the  moment! — it  is  never  more  than  for  the  moment, 
you  know!" — ^and  she  shot  a  glance  up  at  him  from  the  shadow 
of  her  curling  lashes.  ''  But — it's  always  a  grand  moment ! 
I  kept  away  from  Bob  Hadley,  because  he  was  ill,  and  I 
thought  I  did  him  harm — but  when  you  said :  '  Go  and  see 
him ' — I  went — though  I  knew  it  would  be  the  death  of  him. 
Put  yourself  in  his  place,  Mr.  Everton! — suppose  that  you 
loved  a  woman  more  than  God,  and  that  death  was  taking  you 
away  from  her  altogether, — would  you  not  curse  and  swear 
just  as  Bob  did?" 

Completely  taken  aback  by  the  confident  effrontery  of  her 
speech  and  manner,  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in  grave, 
reproachful  amazement  She  met  his  look  with  a  smile  of 
perfect  sweetness — but  he  set  his  lips  hard  and  &ced  her 
resolutely,  as  though  she  were  a  fair  fiend  sent  to  tempt  his  souL 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  Jacynth," — he  said  coldly — 
"  You  talk  in  a  way  you  should  not — and  I  think  you  know  it 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  myself  or  any  man  loving  a 
woman  more  than  God." 
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Dickl  Havai*ty(m#wr  leen  aifiqi^i  fimenl?  /huel  I 
saw  one  not  kmg  ago  in  die  guden.  The  dead  mi 
the  lawn, — and  there  came  a  wfaote  lot  of  other  mmp^  1 
round  it  and  making  the  most  awfiil  fim  and  the  craiid  got 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  each  wasp  seemed  to  have  somefhh^ 
to  say  about  the  body— and  then  thqf  settled  in  a  mass  npoo 
it, — and  I  watched  the  whote  businessi  till  suddenly  thqf  all 
flew  away — and — there  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  wasp  coipae 
left  I  It  was  gone  1"  Here  she  put  on  a  &oe  of  the  greatest 
seriousness.    ''What  do  you  suppose  became  of  it?" 

''Can't  imsginel"  and  Bverton  lau^ied  again — "Have  you 
any  idea?" 

She  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  with  a  coaxing  touch  pie- 
tended  to  arrange  his  tie  more  becomingly. 

"Yes,  I  have--but  I  don't  like  to  say  it,"  she  answered— "I 
think  it  was  eaten  up  1  I  do !  I  believe  that's  the  way  wasps 
get  rid  of  their  defiinct  friends  and  relatives  I  Of  course  Fm 
wrong, — and  some  dreadftd  spectacled  old  entomologist  would 
tell  me  I'm  a  perfect  fool  But  that's  how  the  thing  appeared 
to  me.  And  when  I  see  all  the  villagers  of  Shadbrook  swarming 
round  Mrs.  Hadley's  cottage  and  wanting  'to  look  at  the 
corpse' — thafs  what  they  say,  you  know! — it  makes  mt  Jul 
wasps  all  over  i " 

Everton  struggled  with  his  feelings;  he  tried  to  check  his 
mirth  and  to  look  serious,  but  it  was  no  use.  Azalea  was  per- 
fectly incorrigible.  To  her  there  was  nothing  of  grave  import 
in  life  or  death, — persons  and  events  presented  themselves  to 
her  in  a  manner  which  to  him  was  incomprehensible  and  yet 
comical, — he  could  hardly  reproach  her,  and  yet  he  knew  well 
enough  that  the  way  in  which  she  viewed  the  sorrows  of  others, 
proved  her  to  be  lacking  in  that  delicate  sympathy  which  poets 
in  olden  time  used  gallantly  to  maintain  was  the  best  charm  of 
a  perfect  woman.  She  had  indeed  a  feculty  resembling  that  of 
die  halfpermy  modem  press,  which  chiefly  rejoices  in  its  ability 
to  make  a  jest  of  everything,  even  of  the  honour  and  renown  of 
the  country  on  whose  too  easy  tolerance  it  battens.  There  is  a 
strong  taint  of  the  monkey  in  all  semi-educated  men  and  women 
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chaims,  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  decided  that  it  was 
not  a  man's  business  to  manage  the  girl  at  all  His  wife, — 
Azalea  must  be  called  upon  to  take  her  in  hand, — and  yet,  as 
this  idea  crossed  his  mind  he  knew  how  absurd  it  was  for  him 
to  entertain  it  for  a  moment  Azalea  and  Jacynth !  As  well 
seek  to  bring  the  opposite  poles  together,  or  ask  fire  and  water 
to  mingle  in  unison ! 

"Jacynth," — he  said,  at  last — "  I  should  like  to  have  a  quiet 
talk  witii  you '* 

She  looked  up  quickly. 

"Now?  "she  asked 

"No— not  now, — in  two  or  three  days'  time — after  poor  Bob 
Hadley  is  buried.    Come  to  the  Vicarage ^' 

"  What  will  Mrs.  Everton  say  ?  " — and  she  smiled  the  ques- 
tion, rather  than  spoke  it  Something  in  her  tone  annoyed 
him.     He  drew  himself  up  a  trifle  stiffly. 

"  Mrs.  Everton  will  say  as  she  has  always  said  " — he  replied, 
"that  she  hopes  I  may  persuade  you  to  be  reasonable  and 
gentle — ^to  be  more  careful  of  your  conduct " 

Jacjmth  laughed  lightly. 

"  I  don't  think  she  hopes  anything  of  the  kind,"  she  said — 
"  She  knows  I'm  past  all  that  I  can't  be  reasonable — not  in 
the  way  you  mean, — reasonable  people  are  always  so  dull.  I 
hate  being  dull  !  But  I  won't  be  a  trouble  to  you,  Mr. 
Everton — I  promise  that!  I'll  make  a  change!  See  here," 
and  with  an  impetuous  movement  she  laid  one  hand  con- 
fidently on  his  arm — "  You're  a  good  inan,  I'm  sure, — at  least 
I  know  you're  trying  to  be  good !  You're  trying  to  be  better 
and  wiser  than  the  birds  and  the  animals — I'm  not.  The 
Testament  tells  us  that  God  cares  for  the  sparrows  and  the 
lilies  of  the  field — I  don't  presume  to  be  more  valuable  than  a 
sparrow,  and  I'm  certainly  not  half  so  nice  as  a  lily  of  the  field. 
If  God  looks  after  me  as  much  as  He  does  after  those  two 
things,  I'm  all  right  I  don't  mind  the  rest.  But  I  swear  to 
you  " — ^here  she  spoke  with  extraordinary  vehemence,  and  her 
great  eyes  glittered  like  stars  on  a  wintry  night — "that  next 
time  you  see  me  111  be  different  I  will ! " 
S 
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Her  maaner  ituded  hhn  a  litde.  She  kxdnd  at  him  to 
straightly,  and  withal  so  defiantlj,  that  he  naa  at  a  Ion  what  to 
reply.    After  a  paoae^  he  said,  gendj — 

"  Is  that  a  promise^  Jaqntith?'' 

'^That's  a  promiie  1  ^  and  with  a  sudden  deqwiate  gestnre 
she  flung  up  her  arms  to  heaven— ''Do  jou  hear  it,  Almighty 
God?    It's  a  promise  I  ** 

He  recoiled  from  her  with  a  kind  of  nervous  dread  upon 
him.  There  was  something  so  wild  and  reckless  about  her 
that  he  wcmdered — with  the  usual  deqMuring  sensation  that 
always  affected  him  when  he  thou^t  of  die  one  great  curse 
of  his  parish  wfaidi  he  was  powerksi  to  remove — ^whether  die 
had  been  drinking?  She  cau^t  his  look, — and,  understand- 
ing it,  laughed  aloud 

'*!  know  what  you  think!"  she  said— '*If  one  of  die 
prophets  who  raved  about  God  in  the  Bible  were  to  stand  here 
now  and  begin  to  rant  and  scream,  you'd  say  he  was  drunk ! 
Isaiah  wouldn't  get  a  hearing  at  any  price  I " 

"Jacynth!"  And  his  utterance  of  her  name  was  like  a 
sharp  exclamation  of  pain. 

" Jacynth ! "  she  echoed,  half  sadly,  half  mockingly — "Poor 
Jacynth !  A  girl  with  only  a  face  for  a  fortune  I  That's  the 
trouble !  Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Everton  1  I've  made  you  a 
promise — and  youll  see  III  keep  it !    Good-bye ! " 

Before  he  could  utter  a  word  in  answer  she  had  gone, 
running  past  him  over  the  old  stone  bridge  into  the  village 
with  the  flying  fleetness  of  a  bird  He  turned  to  look  at  her 
as  she  fled,  and  all  at  once,  as  though  a  chord  had  been 
struck  in  his  brain,  he  heard  the  frantic  cry  of  the  dead  man 
who  had  loved  her — "Jacynth I  Jacynth!  See  where  she 
goes  !  Will  no  one  stop  her?  Running,  running,  running — 
look — ^look ! — running  straight  into  Hell  1 " 

Sverton  shuddered  as  with  an  inward  cold. 

"Something  must  be  done  for  that  girl," — he  said — "Some- 
thing must  be  done  before  it  is  too  late ! " 


CHAPTER  VII 

TWO  or  three  days  passed,  and  during  this  interval 
Shadbrook  took  upon  itself  a  curious  aspect  of  bland  and 
decent  dejection, — an  aspect  it  always  assumed  whenever  there 
was  a  death  in  the  village.  Everybody  had  known  for  a  long 
time  that  young  Hadley's  illness  could  only  have  one  possible 
termination, — and  when  that  fatal  end  arrived  no  one  was 
really  surprised  or  very  sorry,  yet  all  tho^ught  it  the  'proper* 
thing  to  affect  an  air  of  gentle  resignation,  as  of  persons  who 
were  unjustly  maltreated  by  a  cruel  and  untoward  destiny. 
Blinds  were  drawn  in  the  cottage  windows  of  both  'old'  and 
•new'  Shadbrook-— and  even  the  venerable  *  Mortar'  Pike  sat 
obstinately  in  his  chimney-comer,  refusing  to  move,  and 
apparently  considering  himself  a  more  or  less  injured  party 
because  he  was  not  yet  '  laid  out '  as  a  corpse. 

"For,"  said  he— "that  there  Bob  Hadley  wom't  three-and- 
twenty,  an'  look  at  me,  goin'  on  for  ninety-three  this  August ! 
Seems  to  me  the  Lord  don't  want  me  nohow.  I'm  sort  o'  left 
stickin'  in  the  furrow  while  the  plough  goes  on." 

As  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted,  Everton  rather  avoided 
the  village,  for  experience  had  taught  him  that  the  rustic  mind 
revels  in  the  affaire  of  death,  and  that  when  coimtry  folk  are 
preparing  for  a  funeral,  it  is  a  kind  of  personal  festivity  for 
them  in  which  they  resent  all  interference.  He  knew,  or 
rather  he  imagined,  that  if  he  were  wanted,  he  would  be  sent 
for.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  under  certain  circumstances  of 
difficulty  occurring  to  what  are  called  the  *  common '  people, 
the  very  last  person  they  think  of  consulting,  is  the  Vicar  of  tb 

"S 
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pariah.  It  ou^t  not  to  be  to^  but  lo  it  is.  And  Ae. erase  fa 
not  iar  to  sedc,  tot  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  tbe  Vicsr  of  the 
parish  is  so  centred  in  himself  and  his  own  ooooenis  that  he 
has  no  sympathy  to  spare  for  any  wandering  or  wounded 
member  ot  his  flock.  ''I  do  not  wander," — he  says, — '*  Why 
should  you  pursue  so  undesirable  a  course?  /  am  not 
wounded — ^why  do  fom  bleed  ?  ** 

Everton,  howeveri  was  not  one  of  the  priestly  qpists  of 
whom  there  are  so  many  abusing  the  world  nowadays  in  the 
name  of  Christ, — and  had  the  po(»est  or  most  erring  of  hfa 
parishioners  sought  his  aid  in  trouble,  he  would  have  given  it 
with  all  his  heart  and  power,  no  matter  at  what  cost  or  pain 
to  himselt  Unfortunately,  his  fiodc  did  not  entirely  grasp 
this  fiict  He  had  (xoly  been  with  them  a  little  over  three 
years, — and  though  they  were  all  decidedly  unpressed  in  his 
favour,  yet  the  memory  of  at  least  two  past  vicars  had  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  that  a  man  may  be  a  parson 
and  honest  at  one  and  the  same  time.  So  they  were  cautious 
— not  to  say  secretive — in  their  dealings  with  him,— ^r  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  describe  their  general  attitude  towards 
him  as  one  of  reticence  mingled  with  respect  He  himself 
was  sorrowfully  conscious  that  there  was  an  invisible  wall 
between  his  personality  and  their  humble  lives, — sl  wall  which 
he  had  now  and  then  looked  over  by  chance,  but  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  scale.  Nevertheless,  he  bore  his 
isolation  very  peaceably, — ^he  was  patient-minded,  and  hoped 
almost  against  hope  Uiat  some  day — a  day  no  matter  how 
distant,  provided  it  should  come  at  last, — some  day  they  would 
realise  that  he  was  truly  their  friend,  faithful  in  purpose,  and 
loving  in  intention,  seeking  to  live  the  Christ-life  to  the  best 
of  his  human  ability, — a  life  easy  to  preach  of,  but  more 
difficult  to  practise  than  any  ethical  theory  ever  propounded  to 
the  world  by  teachers  un-Divine.  And  in  his  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  when  one  of  their  little  community 
was  *  taken '  as  they  put  it,  they  preferred  to  be  left  alone  to 
manage  their  own  peculiar  ceremonies  of  'laying  out'  and 
'  watching '  the  dead  without  the  intrusion  of  one  who,  though 
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the  head  of  the  parish,  was  more  or  less  a  stranger  to  their 
habits  and  customs,  he  kept  away  from  them  during  the  time 
that  he  knew  they  were  all,  like  children  at  a  fair,  enjoying  the 
lugubrious  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  Bob  Hadley.  The 
Kiemans  made  no  sign, — and  on  the  strength  of  the  idea  that 
no  news  was  good  news,  he  supposed  all  was  well  Once  or 
twice  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  call  at  Dan  Kteman's  cottage 
and  make  enquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  that  redoubtable 
drunkard's  ill-used  but  uncomplaining  wife, — ^but  remembering 
Dan's  fierce  anger  at  his  "  busy-bodyin' "—decided  to  leave 
matters  as  they  were  for  the  present  Once  he  asked  Azalea 
if  she  had  heard  anything  about  Mrs.  Kieman,  and  that 
charming  little  lady  had  given  her  shoulders  a  most  expressive 
shrug  as  she  replied — 

"  No — not  a  word !  You  know,  Dick,  they  don't  want  us 
—especially  when  we  notice  their  domestic  quarrels !  They 
quite  hate  us,  then ! — ^they  really  do !  And  perhaps,  after  all, 
they  are  right  K  /  quarrelled  with  you,  or  you  quarrelled  with 
me,  I  shouldn't  like  anybody  to  come  and  ask  me  about  it  1 — I 
really  shouldn't — not  even  a  Bishop ! " 

He  laughed  at  the  open  rotmdness  of  her  child-like  blue  eyes. 

"My  dear,  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  the  poor  wretched 
woman  had  recovered," — he  said,  lightly — "  Dan  Kieman  had 
undoubtedly  hurt  her  very  much " 

"  Oh,  but  she  liked  it ! "  declared  Azalea—"  She  wouldn't 
hear  a  word  against  him  I  And,  Dick,  you  ought  to  remember 
that  if  women  like  to  be  knocked  down  by  their  husbands,  you 
really  can^t  prevent  it  I  If  Mrs.  Kieman  were  any  worse,  the 
doctor  would  have  sent  us  word, — I'm  sure  you  'needn't  be  at 
all  anxious  on  that  score  1  Nobody  in  the  village  is  bothering 
about  her  at  all, — they're  all  quite  taken  up  with  that  poor 
dead  man, — and  they  won't  think  of  anything  else  till  he's 
buried  Dear  me  1 "  and  she  heaved  a  little  sigh — "  I  do  wish 
it  didn't  remind  me  so  of  wasps  ! " 

"  Wasps  ! "  he  exclaimed — "  Azalea,  what  do  you  mean  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  sounds  dreadful  and  irreverent  and  all  that  I " 
she  said,  with  a  dimpling  smile — *'but  I  really  can't  help  it. 
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Dick  I  Haftn*tyon#wr  teeo  a^msp^  fimend?  Ihacwtl  I 
8aw  one  not  long  ago  in  tlio  gurden.  The  dead  waip  was  on 
the  lawn,— and  there  came  a  whole  lot  of  other  waspi  bmziqg 
round  it  and  making  the  moet  awfiil  fuss— and  the  crowd  got 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  each  mmp  seemed  to  have  somrthing 
to  saj  about  the  body^^nd  dien  they  settled  in  a  mass  upon 
it, — and  I  watched  the  irtiole  business,  till  suddenly  they  all 
flew  away — and — there  was  not  a  vestige  of  die  mmp  ooipse 
left  I  It  was  gone  1 "  Here  she  put  on  a  fiux  of  the  greatest 
seriousness.    ''What  do  you  suppose  became  of  it?'' 

''Can't  imsgine!"  and  Everton  laug^iedagun — "Have you 
any  idea?" 

She  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  with  a  coaxing  touch  pre- 
tended to  arrange  his  tie  more  becomingly. 

"Yes,  I  have— but  I  don't  like  to  say  it,"  she  answered—"  I 
think  it  was  eaten  up !  I  do  t  I  believe  that's  the  way  wasps 
get  rid  of  their  defunct  friends  and  relatives  I  Of  course  Fm 
wrong, — ^and  some  dreadful  spectacled  old  entomologist  would 
tell  me  I'm  a  perfect  fool  But  that's  how  the  thing  appeared 
to  me.  And  when  I  see  all  the  villagers  of  Shadbrook  swarming 
round  Mrs.  Hadley's  cottage  and  wanting  'to  look  at  the 
corpse' — that's  what  they  say,  you  know! — it  makes  mt  Jul 
wasps  all  over  1 " 

Everton  struggled  with  his  feelings;  he  tried  to  check  his 
mirth  and  to  look  serious,  but  it  was  no  use.  Azalea  was  per- 
fectly incorrigible.  To  her  there  was  nothing  of  grave  import 
in  life  or  death, — ^persons  and  events  presented  themselves  to 
her  in  a  maimer  which  to  him  was  incomprehensible  and  yet 
comical, — he  could  hardly  reproach  her,  and  yet  he  knew  well 
enough  that  the  way  in  which  she  viewed  the  sorrows  of  others, 
proved  her  to  be  lacking  in  that  delicate  sympathy  which  poets 
in  olden  time  used  gallantly  to  maintain  was  the  best  charm  of 
a  perfect  woman.  She  had  indeed  a  feculty  resembling  that  of 
the  halfpenny  modem  press,  which  chiefly  rejoices  m  its  ability 
to  make  a  jest  of  everything,  even  of  the  honour  and  renown  of 
the  country  on  whose  too  easy  tolerance  it  battens.  There  is  a 
strong  taint  of  the  monkey  in  all  semi-educated  men  and  women 
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— a  tendency  to  grin  and  chatter  and  throw  nutshells  at  the 
sun.  The  mongrel  man,  who  is  a  cross  between  an  ape  and  a 
savage,  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  highest  and 
purest  things  of  life, — and  it  is  just  because  the  mongrel  breeds 
are  gaining  undue  ascendency  in  human  afiairs  that  poetry  has 
been  killed  outright  and  all  the  sister  arts  are  slowly  dying. 
Too  many  mongrels  are  in  control  of  our  press,  our  finance  and 
our  government, — and  it  is  possible  we  may  have  to  wait  a 
couple  of  centuries  yet,  before  with  fire  and  sword  we  cleanse 
our  Augean  stables  and  recover  the  true  types  of  noble  Man- 
hood and  Wonumhood  for  the  grace  and  the  glory  of  England 
Meanwhile  it  is  the  fashion  to  *  sneer  down '  warmth  of  heart 
and  sentiment, — and  Azalea,  though  she  had  a  certain  amount 
of  tenderness  and  feeling  in  her  dainty  composition,  was  so  &r 
from  wishing  to  give  way  to  such  *  weakness  *  that  she  preferred 
to  laugh  at  a  serious  subject  rather  than  take  time  to  consider 
it.  Her  husband  looking  at  her  now,  as  in  all  her  pink  and 
white  prettiness  she  smiled  up  into  his  face,  realised  in  a  flash 
of  comprehension  how  utterly  futile  it  would  be  to  talk  to  her 
about  the  spiritual  and  moral  needs  of  Jacynth  Miller.  For  a 
moment  he  had  thought  that  perhaps  he  could  persuade  her  to 
have  the  girl  at  the  Vicarage  for  a  day  or  two  so  that  she  might 
talk  to  her  and  reason  with  her  *  like  a  sister,' — so  he  had  said 
to  himself  in  the  simple,  foolish  way  of  a  perfectly  guileless  man 
who  is  generally  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  complex  nature  of  a 
woman.  But  somehow  after  her  story  of  the  wasp's  funeral, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  speak  to  her  at  all  on  the  topic  which 
just  now  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  If  the  loneliness  and 
sorrow  of  a  broken-hearted  widow  deprived  of  her  only  son, 
could  not  move  her  to  any  sense  of  real  compassion,  then  the 
uncertain  prospect  of  a  girl's  life— especially  when  that  girl  was 
as  beautiful  as  Jacynth — ^would  scarcely  appeal  to  her  interest. 
Teased  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  gave  a  slight  sigh.  His  wife 
put  her  £ELir  arms  caressingly  about  him. 

"You're  vexed,  Fm  sure!" — she  murmured — "You  don't 
like  my  '  wasp '  way  of  looking  at  funerals !  I  know  it's  quite 
wicked  of  me,  but " 
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He  intemiptied  her  with  a  1 

"  You  have  a  meny  heart,  litde  one^"— he  nid,  teoderif— 
"And  may  you  always  keq>  it  I  F<v  myself  Fm  afiaid  I  feel 
the  grieb  of  otters  rather  keenly— and  I  cui*t  foiget  poor 
Hadle/s  tortured  eyes»  or  his  mother's  despair ^* 

''I  kftew  it  would  be  disagreeable  I  "—and  drawing  herself 
away  from  him  she  gave  a  tiny  shake  of  her  skirts  eipt^essive 
of  defiance — "And  you  didn't  do  him  any  good  by  going  and 
pmying  at  his  bedside — ^Fm  sure  you  didnt  I " 

He  was  silent 

"  Sometimes,*  she  went  on — ^"dyii^  people  get  worse  direcdy 
they  see  the  deigyman.  /  should,  Fm  surel  Thou^  of 
course,  it  will  be  aU  right  when  /  die^  because  youVe  my 
husband,  and  there  you  are,  aU  ready ^ 

With  a  sudden  passionate  exclamation  he  ctught  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Azalea,  my  darling,  don't  talk  like  that!  Kwdie!  You/ 
Oh  my  love,  my  wife  I— don't  you  know  I  couldn't  live  without 
you  I    Do  you  think  I  could  pray  by  your  deathbed  ?  " 

She  clung  to  him,  trembling  a  little. 

"  Couldn't  you  ?  "  she  whispered—"  Why  not  ?  " 

His  hands  closed  jealously  over  her  little  golden-curled 
head;  and  he  pressed  her  almost  roughly  to  his  heart 

"  Don't  ask  me ! "  he  whispered  back — "  It's  too  hard  a 
question  J " 

A  silence  followed — a  silence  in  which  love,  and  love  only, 
held  them  both  in  thralL  Everton  almost  heard  the  strong 
pulsation  of  the  warm  life-blood  In  his  veins, — while  at  the 
same  time  his  spiritual  inward  self  shuddered  as  it  were,  on 
the  brink  of  an  abyss  of  eternal  cold.  Azalea's  query  had 
for  the  moment  startled  him  with  a  kind  of  tenor.  For — if 
he  could  not  pray  by  the  deathbed  of  one  whom  he  himself 
loved,  where  was  his  professed  faith  in  the  great  Creed  of 
Christ  with  which  he  sought  to  console  others?  He  dared 
not  pursue  the  thought.  The  exquisite  undefinable  emotion 
he  felt  in  the  mere  act  of  holding  his  wife  in  his  close  embrace 
was  but  a  part  of  his  ordinary  earthly  experience  and  existence 
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— a  bodily  ecstasy  with  which  this  world  alone  was  connected* 
and  which  certainly  was  not  promised  in  the  world  to  come. 
For  there,  according  to  Scripture,  both  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage  are  at  an  end,  and  redeemed  souls  are  'as  the 
angels  of  God  in  Heaven.'  Whether  those  angels,  as  in  the 
poem  of  '  Annabel  Lee,'  covet  the  love  of  human  beings  on 
earth,  is  a  fontastic  point  only  fit  to  be  argued  by  dreamers 
and  romandsts — but  so  &r  as  Richard  Everton  was  concerned, 
he  would  not  at  that  moment  have  exchanged  the  delight  of 
his  0¥m  personal  passion  for  all  the  glory  of  an  impersonal 
paradise.  Of  course  the  ardent  glow  of  feeling  was  brie^ — 
it  always  is.  No  human  being  can  stand  too  long  upon  the 
topmost  peak  of  joy.  It  is  always  necessary  to  come  down, — 
sometimes  to  fall  off  precipitately, — but  Azalea  managed  to 
make  a  more  graceful  descent  by  slipping  gently  out  of  her 
husband's  arms  and  shaking  her  pretty  head  at  him  as  though 
he  were  a  naughty  boy. 

"We've  been  quite  sentimental!*  she  said — "And — cA, 
Dick! — how  you've  rumpled  my  hair!" 

He  smiled,  and  going  to  his  desk  b^an  to  turn  over 
papers  mechanically.  His  nerves  were  quivering  like  harp- 
strings  swept  by  a  storm, — and  every  touch  upon  them  awoke 
a  tone  of  melody  or  discord.  In  days  to  come  he  was 
destined  to  remember  those  few  moments  fimught  with 
meaning,  when  the  overwhelming  knowledge  of  his  own 
weakness  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  had  borne  down  his 
imagined  spiritual  force  with  a  sudden  chill  blow, — when 
he  had  realised  that  the  dying  Hadle/s  words  might  yet 
challenge  him  from  the  grave  as  to  the  use  of  prayer, — ^and 
when  for  the  first  time  he  had  felt  like  *a  reed  shaken  in 
the  wind'  by  the  mere  dread  thought  of  being  called  upon 
to  pray  for  his  own  wife's  departing  souL  A  witty  French 
philosopher  assures  us  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  can 
bear  with  greater  equanimity  than  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
— and  no  one  is  more  firequently  called  upon  to  display  this 
heroic  form  of  endurance  than  a  clergyman.  Often  he 
becomes   so   accustomed  to   it  that   he    forgets  he  is  not 
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absdntdy  wtAgauAoA  hinMidf  fiom  •flKctioni  and  when 
he  is  made  the  object  of  a  'visitatioii*  in  die  inij  of 
sofiering,  he  is  not  only  smpriied  but  fipeqnently  offianded* 
He  considen  it  nnjost  that  God,  whom  he  aenres  aooording 
to  orthodox  Churdi  lule^  should  retaliate  upon  him  with 
anj  rods  in  pickle.  Yet  sodi  rods  are  often  laid  shaiplj 
across  his  bade,  and  if  adenoe  be  correct  in  the  aasertion 
that  nothing  it  without  a  cause  for  teV|f,  then  we  must 
presume  he  has  deserved  the  csstigsrion,  even  thooj^  his 
&ult8  be  not  puUicfy  apparent  And  so  truly  did  Bverton 
grasp  the  sense  of  his  own  unworthinessi  that  in  a  kind  of 
semi-conscious  way,  he  mentally  sought  to  punish  himsdf  for 
enjoying  too  mudi  happiness. 

"  I  am  really  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  in  the  wori^" 
— ^he  argued — ^"God  has  showered  benefits  upon  me»— 4uid 
yet  how  many  times  a  day  lately  have  I  not  grumUed  at 
the  limitations  of  my  life  at  Shadbrookl  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  discontent  I  am  not  half  grateful  enough 
for  all  the  blessings  I  have, — ^for  my  wife  and  child — ^for  my 
house  and  all  its  comforts — for  the  peace  and  health  of  a 
country  life, — for  the  chances  of  helping  and  comforting 
my  parishioners, — why,  there  are  a  thousand  things  which 
should  move  me  to  hourly  thanksgiving  1  And  yet  I  am 
often  churlish  aud  dissatisfied.  I  have  even  imagined  that 
I  deserve  a  wider  sphere  of  intdlectual  efiort  than  my 
present  charge, — what  insufierable  conceit  on  my  part! 
Evidently  I  must  take  myself  strongly  in  hand.  I  need  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  gratitude — the  one  least  known  by  all 
the  world  of  men  ! " 

And  even  as  he  thought,  so  he  acted,  and  set  about  all  his 
duties  with  a  patiently  renewed  and  earnestly  reKX)nsidered 
zeal  When  the  day  came  for  Hadley's  funeral,  he  performed 
that  last  sad  religious  rite  with  a  gentle  tenderness  and  com- 
passion for  the  deeply  distressed  mother  of  the  dead  lad  that 
did  not  fail  to  impress  all  those  of  his  parishioners  who  were 
present  with  a  sense  of  something  like  surprise  that  a  parson 
should  deem  it  worth  his  while  to  be  so  brotherly  and  kind  to 
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the  merely  'common*  folk.  There  were,  however,  very  few 
that  followed  the  corpse  to  the  grave, — and  those  few  were,  or 
appeared  to  be  more  mieasy  than  grieved.  Everton,  always 
keenly  sensitive  to  impressions,  caught  one  or  two  of  their 
shifty  glances  at  him,  and  wondered  what  they  had  in  their 
minds.  When  all  ^as  over,  and  the  poor  weeping  Mrs.  Hadley 
had  thrown  a  small  bunch  of  white  narcissi  upon  the  coffin 
that  held  everything  that  was  mortal  of  the  son  she  had  brought 
into  the  world  for  no  greater  end  than  this, — he  waited  a  few 
moments  in  the  churchyard,  while  the  small  group  of  mourners 
slowly  dispersed ;  and  an  uncomfortable  feeling  came  over  him 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  but  what  it  was  he  could  not 
determine.  He  watched  the  sexton  casting  spadefuls  of  rich 
brown  earth  into  the  open  grave,  and  presently  spoke  to  him, 
though  he  knew  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  information  to 
be  got  out  of  a  man  who  had  won  for  himself  the  nickname  of 
*  Silent  Stowey '  on  account  of  his  extreme  taciturnity. 

"Poor  Hadley  seems  to  have  had  very  few  friends," — he 
said. 

Jacob  Stowey,  verger,  sexton,  beU-ringer  and  general  useful 
man  about  the  church,  looked  up  for  a  second,  then  down 
again,  and  went  on  with  his  'shovelling  in.' 

"  All  the  village  knew  him,  and  knew  how  long  and  patiently 
he  had  suffered,"  —  continued  Everton — "I  shoidd  have 
thought " 

"That  all  the  village  'ud  be  'ere!" — interrupted  Stowey — 
"  But  it  ain't" 

He  moistened  his  hands  and  worked  with  fresh  energy. 

"  The  people  seemed  so  sorry  about  it,  and  so  sympathetic," 
h^re  Everton,  despite  himself,  thought  of  Azalea's  description 
of  the  'wasp's  funeral' — "They  must  be  able  to  forget  very 
quickly,  or  some  other  event  must  have  happened  of  greater 
interest ^" 

Stowey  turned  his  head  and  weather-beaten  visage  slowly 
round,  and  surveyed  the  Vicar  with  a  pair  of  very  vague,  filmy 
grey  eyes. 

"  Mebbe  that's  it,"— he  said—"  Mebbe." 
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He  threw  more  ipadeAib  of  etrth  oiver  Ridlqri  now 
invisible  ooflBn.  Bvertoo  heritated  anodier  moment^  itfinrting 
by  the  gnve  like  an  almoBt  sopematnnd  figure^  with  the  wind 
blowing  hti  surplioe  about  him  in  snow-white  fiddsi  as  of  the 
mantle  of  a  saint  <va  martyr. 

^  Bat  there's  nottiing^*— he  b^an  lentatifriy* 

*'Nawf8  told  M,  an*  I  knows  nawt,*-«ud  Stowey^'^I  bdls 
an'  I  buries — but  I  doan^t  ciapperwaff^  dapperwaggm'ii  ibr 
maids  an'  fixdSi  an*  I  bam*t  naitber.* 

He  continued  his  woiki  and  Evertoo,  fiMKng  it  would  be 
useless  to  ask  him  any  moie  questions^  presently  bade  him  a 
cheery  good-day  and  left  him. 

All  the  rest  of  that  afternoon  he  happened  to  be  particakriy 
busy ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ooneqxmdence  to  dear  and 
accounts  to  make  up^  so  that  he  did  not  go  out,  but  remained 
for  the  most  part  of  the  time  in  his  study.  Not  a  sin^  caller 
came  near  the  Vicarage,  and  the  hours  lagged  slowly  and  some- 
what heavily  away.  With  the  faU  of  evening  he  put  by  his 
books  and  papers  as  usual,  and  gave  himself  over  to  the  quiet 
joys  of  domesticity,  which  for  him  were  very  few  and  simple. 
Chief  among  them  was  the  privil^;e  of  seeing  his  small  son 
'  tubbed '  and  put  to  bed — a  function  in  which  Master  Laurence 
displayed  himself  to  the  best  advantage,  kicking  out  his  well- 
knit  little  limbs  in  every  direction  and  positively  revelling  in 
every  splash  of  the  sponge  in  the  water.  No  angel  ever  smiled 
more  divinely  than  he  did,  when,  nude  as  a  cupid  and  only 
kcking  wings,  he  sat  on  hb  nurse's  knee  waiting  for  his  clean 
night-gown  to  be  put  on, — he  was  all  radiant  with  comfoi^  and 
good-nature,  and  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  such  a  beautiful, 
innocent  little  being  was  destined  to  become  that  too  often  sad 
and  weary  thing,  a  Man.  It  was  a  point  on  which  Everton 
often  dwelt  with  a  certain  wistful  and  tender  solicitude. 

"Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof!"  he  mused— 
•'  Only— the  cruellest  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  evil  is  sure  to 
come!" 

That  night  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room  reading,  or  rather 
pretending  to  read,  while  his  wife  sang  to  him, — another  of 
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his  purely  'domestic'  pleasures.  Azalea  had  a  very  small 
voice, — ^there  was  not  a  thrill  of  emotion  in  it,  but  it  was  pretty 
and  bird-like,  and  sounded  particularly  sweet  in  a  more  than 
usually  senseless  song  about  "Meet  me  in  de  com  when  de 
wind  am  blowin*."  There  was  no  real  sentiment  in  the  thing, 
but  somehow,  as  he  heard  the  clear,  light,  child-like  soprano 
warbling  the  *coon'  nonsense  which  passed  for  a  love-ditty,  he 
was  touched  to  a  feeling  of  something  like  tears.  He  laid  the 
open  book  he  held  gently  on  the  table,  and  looked  lovingly  at 
his  wife's  dainty  figure  seated  at  the  piano.  The  lamplight 
gleamed  on  the  gold  of  her  hair,  twisted  in  its  many  shining 
love-locks,  and  flashed  on  the  white  roundness  of  her  arms. 

"Dere's  a  breakin*  in  de  clouds  an*  de  stars  am  showin'. 
Oh  meet  me  in  de  com  when  de  wind  am  blowin' !  ^ 

she  sang  in  quaintly  tender  little  notes  of  level  tune — perfectly 
monotonous  and  passionless,  yet  eflfective  in  their  way,  and 
sufficient  to  charm  any  man  who  was  not  too  captious  a  critic 
A  knock  at  the  drawing-room  door  broke  the  spell — the  music 
ceased,  and  a  maid-servant  entered* 

"  Dr.  Brand  would  like  to  see  you,  sir," — she  said. 

"  Dr.  Brand  ! "  The  Vicar  echoed  the  name  in  some  surprise 
and  glanced  at  his  watch — "Why  it's  nearly  ten  o'clock." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  he  said  it  was  urgent." 

"  Somebody  dying  again  ! "  sighed  Azalea. 

Her  husband  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  quietly  left  the 
room.     Brand  was  awaiting  him  in  the  study. 

"I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you  so  late  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Everton,"  he  said — "  But  I  thought  I'd  better  come  and  tell 
you  myself.     Mrs.  Kiernan " 

"  Is  she  worse  ?  " 

"She's  dead." 

"  Dead ! "  Everton  stood  amazed.  There  was  a  shock  in 
the  brevity  of  the  announcement.  "  Dead  !  ^Vhy  I  thought 
she  was  getting  well " 

"  So  she  was," — and  *  Dr.  Harry '  took  two  or  three  turns 
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tip  and  down  the  room  m  rather  a  perturbed  way — "There  was 
nothing  at  all  in  the  nature  of  her  physical  injuries  that  should 
have  killed  her.  It  was  worry — the  woman  fretted  herself  to 
death." 

"When  did  she  die?" 

"Just  now, — half  an  hour  ago.  Mr.  Everton," — and  the 
doctor  spoke  with  sudden  and  emphatic  earnestness — "We 
mustn't  think  of  charging  Kieman  with  having  caused  the 
death  of  his  wife.  One  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  do  so, — 
but  knowing  all  the  fects ^ 

He  broke  ofT,  and  again  paced  up  and  do¥m  restlessly. 

"  It's  a  wretched  business  1 "  he  said  irritably — "  I  wish  to 
God  you  had  known  the  whole  thing  from  the  beginning, — ^then 
your  wife  would  not  have  been  mixed  up  in  it " 

"My  wife!"  The  Vicar's  voice  and  face  expressed  utter 
and  genuine  bewilderment — "  My  wife ! " 

"Well,  it  was  your  wife  who  told  Mrs.  Kieman  all  about 
Dan's  fooling  with  Jacynth  Miller,  and  of  course  it  got  on  the 
poor  creature's  mind — then,  when  Jacynth  went  away  from  the 
village  the  day  before  yesterday,  Dan  behaved  like  a  madman 
and  made  a  scene " 

"  Wait ! — wait  a  minute ! "  and  Everton  put  his  hand  to  his 
forehead  in  a  dazed  way — "  I  don't  understand  you.  You  say 
you  wish  I  had  known  from  the  beginning.     Known  what  ?  " 

Brand  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  hesitatingly. 

"  It's  not  a  pleasant  story,  Mr.  Everton," — he  said,  at  last — 
"  and  I  wish  I  hadn't  to  tell  it.  The  villagers  have  all  been 
trying  to  hide  it  and  hush  it  up — honestly  I  believe,  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  woman  that's  gone,  who  was  a  decent, 
hard-working  body.  But  here  it  is.  Dan  Kieman  has  been 
Jacynth  Miller's  lover  for  the  past  six  months " 

"  Jacynth  Miller  1     Kieman  her  lover  !     Good  God  ! " 

And  Everton  stared  before  him  with  strained  unseeing  eyes. 

"  Naturally  the  women  knew," — went  on  Brand — "  With  all 
her  cleverness  Jacynth  could  not  hide  her  guilt  from  f/i^m^ — 
and  Mrs.  Everton  was  aware  of  it, — but  I  daresay  she  did  not 
quite   like   to   tell    you.     Anyhow,   after   Kiernan's   drunken 
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attack  on  his  wife,  when  Mrs.  Everton  went  to  visit  her,  she 
found — so  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Adcott — ^that  Jacynth  had  been 
up  all  night  with  Dan  in  the  kitchen  next  to  the  room  where 
Mrs.  Kieman  lay  ill.  And  she  was  so  horrified  and  indignant 
that  she  told  the  truth  to  Mrs.  Kieman  then  and  there — which 
/think  was  an  unfortimate  move." 

Everton  had  been  listening  as  though  he  were  lost  in  a 
dream. 

"  And  then  ?  "  he  queried,  in  a  level  tone  of  voice — "  What 
happened  ?  " 

"  Nothing— except  that  Mrs.  Adcott  begged  her  not  to 
mention  the  miserable  scandal  to  you,  till  Mrs.  Kieman  got 
well — and  she  promised.  But  the  trouble  of  it  is,  Mrs. 
Kieman  never  really  rallied  thoroughly — she  was  sometimes 
better  and  sometimes  worse — and  the  finish  of  it  all  came  when 
it  was  known  that  Jacynth  had  gone " 

"  Gone ! "  repeated  Everton—"  She  has  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes, — no  one  knows  where." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.     Then  the  Vicar  spoke. 

" I  am  sorry," — he  said  gently, — "very  sorry  I  did  not  hear, 
or  find  out  all  this  for  myself  before.  I  should — I  should 
have  understood  better  how  to  act  It  is  very  difficult  for  the 
clergyman  of  a  parish  to  make  his  influence  felt,  or  his  presence 
useful,  if  he  is  purposely  kept  in  the  dark  concerning  matters 
which  ought,  rightly,  to  be  brought  to  his  attention.  I  do  not 
easily  suspect  evil " — and  a  slight  flush  warmed  the  pallor  of  his 
face — "  and  it  may  be  that  I, — I  myself,  am  possibly  to  blame 
for  the  incident  of  Jacynth  Miller's  staying  the  night  in 
Kieman's  cottage  while  his  wife  was  ill, — for  I  chanced  to 
meet  her  in  the  village  on  the  day  the  assault  took  place,  and 
she  told  me  she  could  and  would  keep  Dan  away  from  the 
drink " 

"  Of  course  she  could  and  would ! "  interposed  Brand,  grimly, 
"  As  long  as  he  had  A^r,  he  wanted  no  other  poison  ! " 

"  I  had  no  idea," — went  on  Everton,  rather  sadly — "  I  could 
not  have  possibly  imagined  or  thought  for  a  moment  that  a 
girl  like  Jacynth, — for,  with  all  her  reddessness  she  seemed  to 
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me  to  have  •ome  lefinement  about  her— would  have  allowed 
hotdf  to  be  ooD^mmiied  bj  lodi  a  man  ai  Kiem^^ 

''There  aie  certain  women  who  love  hnitei»*  eaid  Biaixt— 
''And  SLieman  u  a  brute.  But  he  is  a  fine  bmte^  and  tbat^ 
all  that  Jaqmth  Miller  cues  about  She  haa  no  lentiment  of 
any  kind  I  daresay  that  type  of  woman  ia  new  to  you,— but 
it's  common  to  me.  Doctors  tee  m(»e  than  deqonnen.  And 
as  for  'refinement'— well!— if  Jacynth  has  any  of  that  about 
her  it's  the  refinement  of  vio^  whidi  is  particuliriy  odious. 
Perhaps  I  oug^t  to  have  told  you  what  was  going  on ^ 

"I  wish  yon  had,"  answered  Bverton,  gravely. 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  meditativkdy. 

"Well,  I  dont  think  it  would  have  helped  the  situatian,"  he 
said — "And  it  isn't  my  business  to  report  the  morsl  faick- 
slidings  of  the  Shadbrook  people^  They're  no  better  and  no 
worse,  so  fitf  as  I  rai^jnakft  out,  than  other  folks  in  lonely 
couutry  villages,  and  from  a  perfectly  common-sense  and 
matter-of-fect  point  of  view,  I  don't  believe  any  very  great 
harm  would  have  been  done,  if  Mrs.  Everton  had  not,  most 
unluckily,  spoken  to  Mrs.  Kieman  of  her  husband's  infatuation 
for  the  Miller  girl  Nobody  would  have  said  anything — 
Jacynth  would  have  gone  away,  as  she  has  gone  now —she 
always  wanted  to  go  away,  and  it  was  what  she  was  planning 
and  intending  to  do — not  out  of  shame  for  herself  or  sorrow — 
oh  no ! — don't  think  that  at  all ! — but  merely  because  she  was 
tired  of  Dan  and  his  amorous  jealousies,  and  thought  she 
would  like  a  change.  Mrs.  Kiernan  would  have  recovered 
I'm  sure, — and  Dan  might  have  stiU  made  her  a  fairly  good 
husband,  as  such  husbands  ga  But  now  I  expect  there'll  be 
mischief." 

"Simply  because  my  wife  did  what  she  thought  was  her 
duty  to  do  ?  "  queried  Everton,  with  coldly  sparkling  eyes. 

'  Dr  Harry '  smiled  somewhat  sadly. 

"  Duty— or  what  we  sometimes  odl  duty — is  not  always  a 
safe  guide," — he  said — "  We  sometimes — even  the  best  of  us 
— mistake  it  I'm  sure  that  Mrs.  Everton  meant  to  be  kind- 
ness itself  when  she  warned  Mrs.  Kieman  of  what  was  going 
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on, — but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  the  poor 
creature  in  ignorance.     As  matters  stand — I'm  afraid " 

He  broke  off,  and  walked  up  and  down  reflectively. 

"  You're  afraid — of  what  ?  "  demanded  Everton. 

Brand  stood  still  and  faced  him. 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  things  may  be  made  unpleasant  for  your 
wife," — he  said — "  She's  not  a  fit  person  to  contend  with  rustic 
boors,  and  if  I  were  you  I  should  not  let  her  go  alone  into  the 
village  for  a  while.     She  might  get  insulted " 

The  Vicar  looked,  as  he  felt,  completely  bewildered. 

"  Insulted  ?  "  he  echoed — "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Simply  this.  Dan  Kieman  is  a  brute,  as  you  know,  and 
in  his  brutish  fury,  which  is  more  for  the  loss  of  Jacynth 
Miller  than  anything  else,  he  swears  that  Mrs.  Everton  has 
killed  his  wife,  and  that  hell  have  vengeance  for  it" 

"Killed  his  wifel"  exclaimed  Everton,  aghast— " \Vhat I 
Azalea?  Azalea,  who  would  not  hurt  a  fly?  The  man  must 
bemad!" 

"Probably  he  is,'* — answered  Brand — "But  madmen  are 
dangerous.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Everton,  Dan  is  an  ugly 
customer.  Leave  hun  alone.  Don't  offer  him  any  con- 
dolence on  hb  wife's  death — he  won't  understand  it  If," — 
here  the  doctor  folded  his  arms  and  looked  Everton  squarely 
in  the  face — "  if  you  could  realise  the  condition  of  a  tiger 
deprived  of  its  mate  and  its  prey  together  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  you  might  have  some  idea  of  Dan  Kieman's  present 
humour.  He's  on  the  drink  too — and  there's  no  one  to  keep 
him  away  from  it  If  you  decide  to  see  him  yourself  that  is, 
of  course,  your  afiair,  though  I  think  it  will  be  most  unwise — 
but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  let  your  wife  go  anywhere  near 
him!" 

Everton's  eyes  expressed  a  great  wonder  and  sorrow. 

"My  wife!"  he  said,  pitifully— " Poor  little  woman!  She 
has  done  him  no  harm  1 " 

"  He  thinks  she  has," — and  the  doctor  looked  away  for  a 
moment  from  the  clergyman's  pale,  puzzled  face, — "And 
thinking,  as  we  all  know,  is  more  than  half  believing.  He  has 
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made  up  hu  miiid  that  if  she  had  not  txdd  his  wife  about 
Jaqmth  and  himself  nothing  would  have  h^>pened  Mis. 
Kieraan  would  have  lived,— 4uid  Jacynth  would  have  stayed 
on  in  the  village.  Of  ooune  it's  true  enough  that  tfieie^s  often 
an  extraordinary  lot  of  misdiief  caused  by  talk, — no  end  of 
trouble  might  be  avmded  by  keeping  a  still  tongue  in  one's 
head " 

*'Dr.  Bmnd,"  interposed  Everton,  with  gentle  dignity^— "I 
am  quite  sure  my  wife  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  causing 
any  mbchiefor  distress  to  poor  BCrs.  Kieman  <v  to  any  one.  I 
don't  know  what  she  said, — she  has  not  told  me  a  wonl  about 
it — but  I  am  sure  she  meant  everything  in  the  best  and  kindest 
manner.  She  never  gave  me  the  least  hint  of  what  you  teU 
me  concerning  Kieman  and  Jacynth  MiUer— «nd,  natuialfy,  I 
myself  should  never  have  suspected  it ^" 

He  paused,  moved  by  a  sudden  revulsion  of  fediog.  For 
one  fleeting  instant  Jacynth's  beautiful  feoe  and  brilliant  eyes 
flashed  before  him  like  a  picture  in  a  dream, — and  the  thought 
that  she — she  with  all  her  youth  and  winsome  loveliness 
should  have  consented  to  become  the  wanton  partner  of  Dan 
Kieman's  vices,  revolted  his  every  sense  to  the  verge  of  nausea. 
He  steadied  his  nerves  by  an  efibrt 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  all  this  trouble," — ^he  went  on  quietly, 
"Sorrier  than  I  can  express  in  words  1  I  suppose  I  am 
very  dense, — but  I  have  always  believed  in  the  goodness 
rather  than  the  badness  of  my  fellow-creatures, — and  I  had 
hoped  to  see  even  Dan  Kieman  turn  out  a  nobler  fellow  than 
he  seemed  As  for  Jacynth  Miller — I  knew  she  was  vain  of 
her  beauty,  and  heartless  to  the  corresponding  measure  of  her 
vanity — but  I  never  thought  she  was," — he  broke  off, — then 
with  a  slight  sigh,  continued — "  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  speak 
of  her.  I  will  tell  my  wife  what  you  say, — I  shall  understand 
the  whole  situation  better  when  I  have  talked  it  out  with 
her, — but  I  shall  let  nothing  interfere  with  the  course  of  my 
duty — you  may  be  sure  of  that" 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  kindly. 

"  Well,  don't  exceed  your  duty,  thafs  all,  Mr.  Everton,"— 
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he  said — "  Leave  well— or  ill — alone  for  the  present  Don't 
m  this  case  offer  your  sympathy  or  service  till  you're  asked 
for  either.  Let  the  storm  blow  over  first,— ^r,  in  other  words, 
let  Dan  Kieman  drink  himself  to  death  if  he  likes  1 — don't 
interfere ! " 

''Rather  singular  advice!"  murmured  Everton,  faintly 
smiling, — "And  not  in  keeping  with  Christian  charity." 

"Christian  charity  is  out  of  place  in  some  quarters," — 
answered  Brand,  gloomily  —  "So  is  Christian  forgiveness. 
General  Gordon  forgave  the  treacherous  rascal  who  afterwards 
trapped  and  killed  him*  Certain  races  don't  understand 
forgiveness,  or  kindness  either.  And  drunkards  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  of  any  race  at  alL  They  are  an  artificial, 
monstrous  spawn  of  the  bottle  and  the  beer-cask,  and  the  less 
one  has  to  do  with  such  microbes  of  disease,  the  better."  He 
paused, — then  went  on  in  a  cheerier  tone — "  Well,  good-night, 
Mr.  Everton!  I'm  sorry  I  had  to  come  up  at  so  late  an 
hour,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  to  tell  you 
myself  just  how  things  stood " 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you," — said  Everton,  shaking  hands  with 
him — "  Forewarned  is  always  forearmed,  and  though  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  serious  trouble  with  Dan  Kieman,  still  I  shall 
keep  an  eye  on  him.  I'm  sure  my  wife  will  be  quite  shocked 
to  hear  of  poor  Mrs.  Kieman's  death — we  had  no  idea  her 
condition  was  so  serious " 

"  It  wasn't  serious," — said  Brand — **  Not  reaUy  serious  in  the 
way  of  actual  danger  to  life  till — till  she  knew.    Good-night ! " 

In  another  couple  of  minutes  he  had  left  tlie  house,  and 
Everton,  with  a  slow  step  and  troubled  countenance^  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  where  his  wife  was  still  at  the  piano 
singing  '  coon '  songs.  She  saw  by  his  manner  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  springing  up  from  the  music-stool  ran  tyio 
or  three  steps  to  meet  him. 

"  What's  the  matter ?  "  she  began. 

He  took  her  hands  gently  in  his  own. 

"  My  dear  child,"— he  said—"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
about  Jacynth  Miller  and  Dan  Kieman?" 
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A  hot  blush  crimsoned  her  face  and  ni^ck 

"  I  couldn*t,  Dick  I  It  seemed  too  horrid  !  And  you  were 
so  unsuspe<:tii:g--^nd  you  thought  the  girl  had  some  good 
in  her » 

He  sighed  heavily. 

"  I  did, — I  certainly  did  think  so  I "  he  said — **  But,  Azalea, 
if  you  couldn't  tell  me^  your  husband,  was  it  quite  necessary 
for  you  to  tell  Mrs.  Kieman  ? " 

She  opened  her  eyes  in  genuine  wonderment  at  his  question, 

"I  thought  soy  certainly," — she  repli'id — *' Under  a/i  the 
circumstances,  I  felt  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do !  But  I 
promised  the  woman  who  was  nursing  her — Mra,  AdcoLt — 
that  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  you  about  it  till  she  got 
better " 

Again  he  sighed 

*'She  will  never  get  better,"— be  said,  sonowfully— *' My 
dear,  she  is  deadl" 

«  Dead ! "  The  delicate  rose-tint  of  the  pretty  fiioe  so  dose 
to  his  own,  paled  into  sudden  whiteness. 

"Oh,  Dick  I    I'm— I'm  so  sorry  r 

And  like  the  emotional  little  creature  she  was,  she  began 
to  cry. 

**  I'm  sure,"  she  whimpered,  "  I'm  sure  I  never  thought  she 
was  so  ill  as  all  that  1    I  wouldn't  have  told  her ** 

He  drew  her  into  his  arms,  and  stroked  her  shining  hair 
soothingly. 

*' That's  just  it,  darling  1— of  course  you  wouldn't  have 
told  her !  I  know  you  wouldn't  Foigive  me  if  I  say  you 
shouldrCt  have  told  her.  I  don't  often  scold  you,  little  one, 
do  I? — and  this  is  my  only  word — ^you  shouldn't  have  told 
her !    But  you  didn't  think— you  didn't  think " 

He  kissed  her  and  held  her  tenderly,  while  she  wept  and 
rubbed  her  eyes  and  made  her  litde  nose  red,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  vexed  child.  And  half  vaguely  he  wondered 
how  many  troubles  in  the  world  could  be  set  down  to  that 
first  cause  'Didn't  Think.'    In  nine 
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— the  millions  of  bitter  and  slanderous  tongues  that  have 
broken  millions  of  loving  hearts  had  '  Didn't  Think '  behind 
them, — and  half  the  mistakes,  cruelties  and  evib  of  mankind 
could  be  put  down  to  •  Didn't  Think/  if  all  the  truth  were 
known. 

"  When — when  did  she  die  ?  "  murmured  Azalea,  presently. 

"To-night  Dr.  Brand  came  up  here  to  tell  me — and — 
to  warn  me " 

"To  warn  you?"    She  looked  at  him  with  startled  wet  eyes. 

"  Yes.  To  warn  me  against  Dan  Kieman.  He  is  on  the 
drink  again — and  is  dangerous, — more  dangerous  than  ever, 
so  it  appears,  now  Jacynth  Miller  has  gone." 

"  Jacynth  Miller  gone  ?    Where  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows." 

Here  he  released  her  from  his  arms  and  walked  slowly  up 
and  down  the  room.  Presently  he  stopped  again  and  faced 
her.  "  It  seems  an  awful  thing  to  say  to  you,  Azalea,  but  I 
suppose  you  must  know  it, — Brand  wants  you  to  keep  away 
from  the  village  just  now — for  a  few  days  at  any  rate." 

"Wants  me  to  keep  away?  Mef^*  she  exclaimed — "But 
why?" 

"  For  a  reason  that  is  almost  too  horrible  and  unnatural  to 
think  of  1 "  and  Everton's  voice  trembled  with  indignation  as 
he  spoke — "  Dan  Kieman  says  you  have  killed  his  wife— :y^ 
my  poor  little  Azalea ! — and  swears  he'll  have  vengeance  for 
it now  there ! don't  look  so  frightened ! " 

For  at  his  words,  she  had  dropped  on  the  sofa  in  a  small 
huddled  heap,  her  dainty  tea -gown  falling  about  her  in 
cloudy  folds,  from  which  her  face  peered  pallidly  like  that  of  a 
ghost 

"Killed  his  wife!"  she  whispered,  with  white  lips — "He 

says  I 1  have  killed  his  wife  1     Oh,  Dick,  Dick ! "     And  she 

stretched  out  her  arms  to  him — "  Let  me  go  away !  Don't 
let  me  stay  here  !     It's  too  awful ! " 

She  seemed  about  to  faint^  and  the  terrified  expression 
of  her  eyes  alarmed  him. 

"  My  dearest,  you  mustn't  take  it  in  this  way," — he 
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sitting  down  beside  her,  and  putting  an  arm  round  her  waist — 
"The  man  is  an  habitual  drunkard  and  doesn't  know  half  his 
time  what  he's  talking  about  The  fact  is  he  killed  hts  wife 
himself — no  one  else  had  any  hand  in  it ** 

"  Vm  not  so  sure — oh,  Vm  not  so  sure  ! "  and  she  shuddered 
violently — '*She  bad  not  a  word  to  say  against  him — she 
loved  htm  1  Even  when  I  told  her  what  I  had  heard,  and 
what  I  knew  about  Jacynth  Miller,  she  wouldn't  believe 
it — oh,  Dick  !  It's  my  fault  I — it's  my  fault,  really  I — I  know 
it  is ! — it  is  through  me  that  the  poor  woman  has  died  ! " 

And  she  suddenly  gave  way  to  an  outbreak  of  hysterical 
weeping,  uttering  little  gasping  cries  and  sobs  that  convulsed 
her  whole  slight  frame,  Everton  was  in  despair  He  knew 
not  what  to  say  that  would  comfort  her — he  could  only  hold 
her  in  his  arms  and  try  to  soothe  her  by  murmured  words  of 
love,  mingled  with  kisses  and  caresses. 

"  You  must  send  me  away — oh,  you  wt7/  send  me  away  I** 
she  sobbed — **  I'm  afraid — I'm  afraid  of  Dan  Kieman !  Hell 
say  something  cruel  to  me — ^he  will,  Dick !— ^h,  don't  let  him 
come  near  me — don't  1  I  never  meant  any  harm — but  though 
I  never  meant  it,  I  see  I  have  done  it !— ind  I  shall  never  get 
over  it,  Dick,  never !  How  can  I  go  on  living  in  Shadbrook 
after  thb  ?  Oh,  Dick  1— to  think  that  I— your  wife— should  be 
so  dreadfully  accused !  I  must  go  away ! — darling,  you  will 
let  me  go  away  at  once,  wont  you  ?— I  and  Baby  and  Nurse— 
we  will  all  go  together  to  the  sea-side   for  a  while  till  this 

trouble  is  over "    And  as  she  spoke  she  dried  her  eyes, 

choked  back  her  tears,  and  looked  hopefully  at  him— "Let  us 
start  to-morrow  morning  I " 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent  For  a  moment  the  chord  of 
Self  sounded  in  his  soul,  suggesting  the  query — **  Is  this  the 
help  a  wife  should  give  her  husband  in  hours  of  difficulty  ?  ** 
And  then  he  bravely  put  the  thought  aside. 

"You  shall  do  as  you  like,  Azalea," — he  said,  kindly — 
"  Only, — remember  that  if  you  go  away  just  now  it  will  look 
as  if  you  really  thought  Dan  Kieman's  wild  and  wicked  words 
had  sober  justice  in  them.    Why  should  you  be  afraid  of  a 
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drunkard?  You  are  perfectly  innocent  of  any  harmful 
intention, — you  spoke  to  Mrs.  Kieman  as  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  women  would  have  spoken  under  the  circumstances, — 
and  my  chief  regret  is  that  I  did  not  know  the  whole  story — 
as  I  might  have  perhaps  been  able  to  suggest  a  different 
course  for  you  to  take.  Kieman  is  probably  much  more 
enraged  by  the  loss  of  Jacynth  Miller  than  by  the  death  of  his 
wife — ^and  you  certainly  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  I  confess 
I  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  going  away.  I  would  much 
rather  you  stayed  at  home  and  went  on  with  your  ordinary 
duties  in  your  usual  manner,  like  a  brave  little  woman ^" 

Her  lips  quivered,  and  more  tears  fell. 

"  I'm  not  brave," — she  said,  pathetically — "  I  never  was  and 
I  never  shall  be !  I  think  it  will  be  simply  dreadful  if  I  have 
to  go  about  the  village  hearing  all  the  details  of  Mrs.  Kieman's 
death  over  and  over  again,  and  all  the  story  of  Jacynth  Miller's 
running  off  with  one  of  the  other  men " 

"  One  of  the  other  men  ?  "  repeated  Everton,  surprised, — 
"What  other  men?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure ! "  and  she  sighed  wearily — "  It's  all 
quite  strange  to  me,  and  quite  horrid, — but  Mrs.  Adcott  said, 
when  speaking  of  Jacynth,  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  who 
would  take  her,  even  knowing  everything  alx>ut  her, — so  I  can 
only  suppose  she  has  gone  with  one  of  them.  And  I  think  it 
will  be  really  cruel  of  you,  Dick,  if  after  what  that  awful  man 
Kieman  has  said,  you  force  me  to  stay  here " 

"I?  I  'force'  you!"  he  said,  wonderingly — "My  dear 
Azalea,  can  you  imagine  my  appl3dng  *  force '  to  you  in  any 
way,  save  the  force  of  love?" 

She  did  not  hear,  or  rather  she  did  not  choose  to  hear,  the 
little  touch  of  reproach  in  his  accents. 

"  Well  then,  let  me  go ! "  she  pleaded — "  It  would  make  me 
perfectly  ill  to  be  shut  up  here, — (for  I  know  I  shouldn't  dare 
to  go  out) — while  all  the  people  are  fussing  over  Mrs.  Kieman's 
funeral,  and  that  dreadful  dmnkard  is  reeling  about  the  village 
saying  such  horrid  wicked  things  about  me, — I'd  much  rather 
be  away " 
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"  You'll  find  the  dreadful  drunkard  reeling  about  just  the 
same  when  you  come  back," — he  said. 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  smoothed  her  hair,  and  the  shadow 
of  a  returning  smile  flitted  over  her  face. 

"  Perhaps  not  1 "  she  rejoined,  hopefully — "  Periiaps  he  will 
have  reeled  after  Jacynth  Miller,  and  gone  out  of  the  place 
altogether ! " 

Her  words  annoyed  him, — and  yet  he  could  not  have 
reasonably  expressed  annoyance.  He  took  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  consider,  and  then  made  up  his  mind. 

"  Very  well,  Azalea,'^ — he  said — "  Have  it  your  own  way  1 
You  shall  go.  You  can  start  to-morrow  morning  for  Weston, 
— that's  not  so  very  far  off — with  Laurence  and  the  nurse — I 
daresay  the  change  will  do  all  three  of  you  good ^" 

She  interrupted  him  by  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissing  him. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  dear  old  Dick ! "  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  a  sudden  sunshiny  gaiety  that  effectively  dis- 
persed all  traces  of  her  recent  tears  and  terror — "  It  will  be 
simply  lovely  to  get  out  of  Shadbrook  for  a  little  while, — 
because — well  1 — you  know,  though  it's  ever  so  pretty,  it's 
dull — awfully  dull  sometimes!  There  are  no  shops,  and  no 
people  worth  looking  at,  —  and  when  there's  nothing  but 
funerals  going  on,  it's  a  little  trying ! — it  is,  really,  Dick !  You 
don't  mind  it,  because  you  have  such  grand  ideas  about  duty 
and  all  that, — but  I'm  afiaid  I  haven't  any  grand  ideas,  and  I 
do  mind  it,  often  1  If  this  house  and  garden  could  only  be 
moved  into  some  nicer  place " 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"  You  don't  like  Shadbrook  then  ?"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  fair  head  very  decisively. 

"  Not  at  all ! "  she  replied — "  How  could  2Jiy  one  like  a  dreary 
little  village  where  the  people  do  nothing  from  one  year's  end 
to  another  but  get  drunk  and  quarrel  and  die  ?  " 

I  le  smiled,  a  trifle  bitterly. 

"  It's  a  small  epitome  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  world 
around  us.  Azalea, — look  at  it  how  you  will," — and  rising  from 
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beside  her,  he  paced  the  room  in  an  eftbrt  to  qtiiet  his  strug- 
gling sense  of  impatience  —  "  And  think  how  many  such 
'dreary  villages'  there  are  in  Great  Britain,  where  often  the 
most  promising  me::  among  the  clergy  have  to  work  for  the 
best  part  of  their  lives !  Shadbrook  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
example  of  such  lonely  parishes, — and  when  I  came  here  first, 
I  thought  myself  a  very  lucky  man.  For  the  possession  of 
the  living  enabled  me  to  marry  yau^  Azalea ! " — and  his  voice 
trembled  a  little — "And — and  we  have  been  very  happy! — 
and  our  boy  was  bom  here ^ 

"Oh,  I  know  all  thatl"  and  she  smiled  radiantly  up  at 
him — "  And  it's  all  lovely  and  sentimental  and  nice  to  think 
about, — but  you  can't  deny  that  it's  dull,  Dick,  you  know  you 
can't!  There  are  about  two  garden-parties  a  year  to  which 
one  can  go, — ^just  for  form's  sake — ^not  for  pleasure,  because 
no  one  ever  goes  to  a  provincial  garden-party  for  pleasure,  of 
course ! — and  nobody  ever  gives  a  nice  dinner,  because  it's  too 
expensive,  and  too  much  trouble  to  get  hired  waiters  for  the 
occasion — besides,  there  are  no  people  to  ask — and  you  can't 
set  out  a  dinner  without  people  to  eat  it !  There's  nothing,  in 
fact,  for  us  but  the  village  and  the  church — and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  them,  I  know  1  Indeed  I  do  make  the  best  of 
them — but  when  it  comes  to  a  drunken  brute  like  Kieman 
saying  I've  killed  his  wife,  well,  really,  Dick,  I  do  feel  that  it's 
about  as  much  as  I  can  bear !  And  I  don't  think  I'm  asking 
too  much  of  you  to  let  me  go  out  of  it  all  for  a  few  days  1 " 

"My  dear  child,  it's  settled  that  you  go," — he  answered 
quietly — "  And  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it"  He 
paused, — then  added — "It's  past  eleven  o'clock — folly  bed- 
time. You'd  better  see  Nurse  Tomkins  on  your  way  upstairs 
and  tell  her  of  your  intentions  for  to-morrow " 

"  Oh  yes,— of  course !    She'll  have  to  pack  Baby's  things." 

And  without  another  word  she  ran  off  fleetly,  full  of  delight 
at  the  prospect  of  a  journey  and  a  change  of  scene.  No 
thought  for  her  husband  entered  her  head — no  sudden  tender- 
ness moved  her  to  look  back  and  say:  "I  wish  you  were 
coming  with  me,"— or — "  I'm  sorry  to  leave  you  alone."    A 
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man  was  always  'all  right/  she  thought,  under  any  circum- 
stanccst  and  she  would  have  been  genuinely  surprised  and 
possibly  distressed  had  she  known  that  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  loved  her  was  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  aching  sorely  in  its 
heaviness  as  though  a  poisoned  arrow  had  flown  to  its  core. 
He  went  to  the  table  where  he  had  been  reading  when 
Brand's  visit  had  interrupted  him,  and  mechanically  took  up 
the  book  he  had  laid  down  there.  Glancing  casually  at  the 
open  page,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  words — "  Love  does  not 
always  lead  to  maniage,  and  marriage  is  sometimes  the  end  of 
love*  The  most  lasting  passion  is  that  which  remains 
ungratified — and  tlie  truest  lovers  throughout  all  history  are 
those  that  never  wedded**' 

This  passage  stung  him  with  a  curious  sense  of  personal 
irritation — the  book  waj  a  novel,  and  he  flung  it  down  with  a 
gesture  of  aversion. 

"Ridiculous]'?  he  said — "Wrong  sided  ajid  utterly  ridicu- 
lous! No  wonder  modem  fiction  is  so  often  condemned! 
The  statement  is  utterly  false,  for  marriage  is  the  very  fulfil- 
ment of  love — and  married  life  the  perfect  making  of  a  perfect 
home." 

And  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  any  further  as  to 
whether  'fulfilment'  did  not,  after  all,  imply  an  end  to  aspira- 
tion ;— or  whether  '  the  perfect  making  of  a  perfect  home '  was 
secured  to  him  by  his  own  married  experience.  The  pursuit  of 
a  logical  enquiry  often  leads  to  imexpected  results;  and  he 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  follow  out  any  argument  suggested 
by  Sense,  preferring  to  remain  pained  and  perplexed  by 
Sentiment 


CHAPTER  VIII 

NEXT  day  Azalea  went  away  as  arranged, — and  so  for  as 
her  husband  was  concerned,  the  Vicarage  became  a 
dreary  W85te  of  desolation.  Yet  he  was  the  embodied  spirit 
of  cheerfulness  itself  to  the  last  moment  of  her  departure, 
helping  to  place  her,  with  the  cherubi?  Laurence  and  his 
nurse,  all  comfortably  together  in  the  high  dog-cart,  which, — 
drawn  by  one  slow  and  somewhat  asthmatical  mare  and  driven 
by  the  gardener's  lad, — took  them  to  the  station  some  four 
miles  distant  from  the  village.  Never,  so  he  thought,  had  he 
seen  his  pretty  wife  looking  prettier ;  she  was  full  of  laughter 
and  sparkling  animation,  like  a  child  leaving  school  for  the 
holida]rs.  'Master  Laurence'  too  had  a  new  and  radiant 
light  of  pleased  wonder  in  his  angelic  blue  eyes, — a  larger 
world  than  Shadbrook  was  opening  out  before  him, — and  his 
father  almost  envied  him  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  look  at 
the  sea  for  the  first  time.  V/hether  he  would  be  impref  sed  by 
it  was  quite  another  matter,  for  whatever  his  emotion  might  be 
at  the  glorious  scene  presented  to  his  awakening  intelligence, 
he  would  have  no  means  of  expressing  it  Yet  Everton  was 
foolish  enough  to  wish  he  could  have  watdied  his  little  son's 
face  when  the  rolling  mass  of  glittering  waters  first  broke  upon 
his  young  vision.  Azalea's  ideas  on  the  point  were  what  all 
ordinary  people  would  have  termed  'sensible'  ideas, — they 
were  limited  to  the  building  of  sand-castles  and  the  carrying 
about  of  toy  pails  wherein  to  aqiture  specimens  of  the  infant 
crab,— and  of  what  the  real  effect  of  the  grandeur  and 
immensity  of  ocean  might  be  on  the  mind  of  a  more 
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usualiy  thoughtful  child,  she  cared  not  to  enquire.  '  Bab/ 
dear'  was  too  young  to  think  at  all,  so  she  imagined, — a 
mistake  made  by  most  mothers,  often  to  their  own  detriment, 
Anyway  the  little  party  seated  in  the  dog-cart  and  dmwn  by  the 
old  mare,  looked  an  irresistibly  happy  one,  and  Everton  could 
not  flatter  himself  that  his  presence  was  either  desired  or  missed. 
Off  they  went,  jogging  down  the  Vicarage  drive,  Aialea 
waving  her  hand  and  blowing  kisses  to  him  till  a  turn  in  the 
road  hid  him  from  her  sight, — and  it  was  with  a  very  decided 
sense  of  pain  and  loss  that  he  re>entered  his  house — alone. 

Once  in  his  study  he  shut  the  door,  and  seating  him- 
self at  his  desk,  went  steadily  to  work,  determined  to  think 
of  nothing  save  his  duty, — nothing  except  church  and  school 
and  parish  affairs.  There  were  many  trifling  matters  to  attend 
to, — how  trifling  only  the  incumbent  of  a  country  living  knows. 
The  ludicrous  local  quarrels, — the  mean  and  petty  injuries, — 
the  malicious  attempts  of  one  'Christian  '  neighbour  to  annoy 
another, — all  these  things  come  more  or  less  under  the  notice 
of  the  Vicar  set  in  authority  over  a  rural  community,  and  if  he 
be  not  a  man  as  small-minded  as  the  majority  of  the  rustic  folk 
around  him  (which  he  too  frequently  is),  he  must  needs  often 
be  moved  to  a  wondering  and  well-nigh  despairing  pity  for  the 
infinitely  little  stupidities  of  poor  human-kind.  For  though 
large  cities  show  precisely  the  same  low  animosities  and 
attenuated  jealousies,  they  are  not  brought  so  dosely  imder 
the  eye  as  in  the  restricted  circle  of  a  village.  Mrs.  Loftylids 
may  give  herself  as  many  airs  as  she  likes  in  London  and 
London  sees  her  not, — but  Mrs.  Loftylids  on  her  high  horse  in 
the  country  is  quite  a  different  and  much  more  observably 
odious  person.  The  smaller  the  place,  the  more  narrow 
the  life.  And  so  Richard  Everton  was  begiiming  to 
find  it 

He  sorted  the  various  letters  and  papers  on  his  table,  with  a 
settled  precision  which  indicated  that  he  was  forcing  his 
attention  to  dwell  on  matters  distasteful  to  his  immediate 
humour,  and  among  them  he  came  upon  a  respectfully  worded 
intimation  from  the  village  carpenter,  who  was  also  the  under- 
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taker,  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Kieman  having  died,  it  was 
proposed,  'according  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Kieman,  the 
widower,'  to  have  the  funeral  next  day,  if  he,  the  Vicar  would 
name  a  convenient  hour.  He  answered  this  at  once,  fixing  the 
ceremony  for  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  sent  the 
letter  to  its  destination  straight  away  by  one  of  his  servants  as 
a  personal  messenger.  There  should  be  no  delay,  he  thought 
somewhat  drearily,  in  burying  all  that  was  mortal  of  Mrs. 
Kieman, — poor,  long-suffering,  wretdied  Jennie  Kieman,  who 
had  been  killed  by  sheer  brutality.  The  brutality  of  blows — 
or  the  bmtality  of  words  ? — ah  no,  no  I  Azalea  could  never 
be  'brutal' — she  was  thoughtless,  but  not  unkind, — she  had 
done  no  harm — she  had  not  the  smallest  share  of  blame  in  the 
woman's  death — ^it  was  aruel  to  suggest  it— crael  to  say  it! 
He  shuddered  at  his  own  thoughts,  which  like  swarming  bees 
buzzed  round  the  whole  miserable  incident, — an  incident 
b^;inning  more  or  less  trivially,  and  deepening  into  something 
of  a  tragedy.  And,  as  usual,  he  laid  all  the  blame  on  his  own 
shoulders.  His  endeavour  to  save  Mrs.  Kieman  from  further 
assault  by  her  drunken  husband  had  surely,  so  he  declared  to 
himself  led  to  the  present  disastrous  result,  and  all  suddenly 
he  asked : — "  Is  it  just  of  the  Almighty  to  allow  a  kindness 
to  be  brought  back  in  the  shape  of  a  curse?"  He  recoiled 
from  his  own  temerity  as  this  demand  leaped  up  in  his  brain 
like  a  flash  of  fire.  Yet  it  repeated  itself.  *'  I  ask  "—said  the 
vexed  Soul  within  him — ''if  it  is  right  that  an  honest  effort  to 
follow  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Creed  should  be  rewarded 
by  a  frightful  and  unmerited  accusation  against  the  innocent 
woman  I  love?"  And  then  he  paused,  as  though  awaiting 
an  answer.  Strangely,  solemnly,  and  as  with  an  inward 
voice^  the  answer  came  in  the  form  of  another  query: 
"  Is  it  right  that  I,  the  Divme  Cradfied,  should  have  given 
My  life  on  earth  for  men  who  doubt  Me  and  blaspheme  Me 
even  now  ?"  And  in  the  sudden  sense  of  awe  and  contrition 
which  fell  upon  him,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
prayed  silently — "  Lead  me  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  me 
from  evil,  O  Lord!    Command    me   as  Thou  wilt 
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me  Thy  Holy  Orders,  and  even  if  they  lead  me  to  my  death, 
I,  ordained  to  serve  Thee,  will  obey  I " 

And  on  this  his  mind  appeared  to  pause, — till  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  vow  had  been  accepted.  Then  in  a  moment 
or  two  he  was  calm  again,  and  went  on  with  his  usual  work. 

How  much  he  missed  Azalea  he  would  not  allow  himself  to 
think.  Ever  since  he  had  brought  her  home  to  the  "Vicarage  as 
his  bride,  it  had  been  the  joy  of  his  life  to  know  that  at  any 
moment  her  fair  head  might  peep  into  his  study  or  her  voice 
call  to  him  in  the  accents  of  coaxing  sweetness  to  which  he 
had  grown  so  fondly  accustomed.  But  now  the  house  was 
empty, — bereft  of  light,  music,  laughter  and  love.  *  He  was 
alone  with  his  own  thinking  Self  and  God, — God,  that  mighty 
Unknown  Power  to  whom  for  millions  of  ages  Creation  has 
cried  and  prayed  and  wept, — God,  that  majestic  Silence  which 
is  never  disturbed  for  all  the  clamour  of  men — which  creates 
and  kills  at  a  breath,  and  no  reason  given, — ^which  is  Light 
and  Darkness,  Gladness  and  Sorrow,  Love  and  Hate  in  one, — 
and  which  we  instinctively  worship  in  all  creeds,  not  so  much 
because  we  Will,  but  because  we  Must.  But  it  is  natural 
to  weak  man  to  prefer  the  warm  tenderness  of  a  woman's  arms 
about  him  to  the  awful  coldness  of  a  bodiless  Infinity,  no 
matter  how  fiill  of  exquisite  promise  and  glorious  suggestion 
that  Infinity  may  be, — and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  Richard  Everton,  who  for  aU  his  anxiety  to  live  a  purely 
spiritual  life,  had  a  tender,  sensitive  heart  of  his  own,  would, 
for  the  time  being,  feel  a  melancholy  sense  of  solitude  in  the 
absence  of  his  pretty  wife,  with  a  corresponding  depression  of 
spirits.  There  was  one  thought  which  now  and  then  pushed 
itself  resolutely  into  the  cells  of  his  brain,  to  be  as  resolutely 
pushed  out  again  by  the  strong  efibrt  of  his  will, — the  thought 
of  Jacynth  Miller.  He  hated,  with  an  intensity  of  hatred  that 
surprised  himself,  the  memory  of  that  girl's  exquisite  face, 
illumined  by  its  large,  star-like  dark  eyes,  and  when  he  asked 
his  inner  consciousness  the  reason  of  the  bitterness  which  filled 
him,  he  had  to  confess  frankly  like  a  man,  that  it  was  because 
she  had  chosen  Dan  Kieman  for  a  lover.    The  huge,  strongly- 
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built  brute — a  creature  wbose  brawny  physique  might  have 
ser/ed  as  a  model  for  one  of  the  barbaric  chieftains  of  early 
Britain, — he»  full  of  a  chronic  delirium  of  drink — he,  ignorant, 
boorish  and  bestial — ^he,  even  he,  had  been  privileged  to  take 
the  kisses  of  that  fresh,  rosy  smiling  mouth, — ^he  had  held  that 
light,  lissom  body  in  his  coarse  embrace — by  Heaven! — 
Everton  sprang  up  from  his  chair  and  paced  the  room,  stung 
to  something  like  fury  by  the  horrible  suggestiveness  of  the 
picture.  And  where  was  Jacynth  now?  With  whom  had  she 
gone?  He  understood  at  last  the  frantic  despair  of  young 
Bob  Hadley  on  his  deathbed,  and  his  agonised  entreaty: 
"  Try  if  you  can  do  anything — save  her  from  herself — from  the 

shame "    Shame  there  was  none  in  Jacynth,— of  course 

there  could  be  none; — nevertheless  the  wild  cries  of  the 
dying  lad  lang  echoingly  in  his  ears — "Hold  herl  See 
where  she  goes  I  Running,  running,  running  straight  into 
Hell!  Jacynth!  All  the  devils  at  her — tearing  her  lovely 
body — her  lovely  body  that  God  made!"  And  then  those 
awful  words — "God!  There's  no  God!  There  never  was! 
It's  all  a  lie ! "  With  the  utmost  strength  of  his  soul  he  fought 
against  the  storm  of  indignation  that  strove  to  overwhelm  his 
habitual  composure — and  snatching  up  a  book  from  the  table 
he  read  a  few  sentences  hurriedly  to  distract  himself.  The 
book  happened  to  be  Amiel's  Journal  and  the  passages  which 
caught  his  eyes  were  these : 

"  Do  not  despise  your  situation ;  in  it  you  must  act,  suffer, 
and  conquer.  From  every  point  on  earth  we  are  equally  near 
to  heaven,  and  to  the  infinite. 

"  There  are  two  states  or  conditions  of  pride.  The  first  is 
one  of  self-approval,  the  second,  one  of  self-contempt.  Pride 
is  seen  probably  at  its  purest  in  the  last" 

He  shut  the  volume. 

"  Measured  by  that  I  am  the  proudest  man  alive  1 "  he  said, 
"For  my  self-contempt  is  almost  limitless!  I  could  whip 
myself  with  a  scourge  for  the  ridiculous  mood  I  am  in !    A 
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mood  unlike  me  eltogether, — e  pattrft  nVQft  bntaUe  mood 
whidi  is  abfcdutdy  unworthy  of  any  bdng  aJUng  itself 
human  I" 

He  turned  towards  the  window  just  in  time  to  see  a  Qgure 
passing  it  outside—*  small,  dapper,  deriad  Sgan  which  he 
at  once  recognised  as  that  of  the  little  Roman  Catholic  priest 
Sebastien  Douay,  who  had  called  upon  him  a  few  days 
previously.  HaOing  his  unesqiected  visitor  as  a  wdoome 
relief  to  his  unpleasant  meditatjonsi  he  hurried  to  meet  him 
at  the  door. 

"  And  if  he  will,  he  shall  stay  to  hmcfaeoo  diis  time^  cold 
mutton  or  no  cold  mutton  I '^  he  decided -^^Fm  a  gnas 
widower  just  now,  and  can  do  as  I  like  I" 

In  another  moment  Douay  was  m  die  study,  his  cheeiy 
round  fiice  beaming  with  smiles. 

*'So  I  am  come  in  happy  time  P  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands 
together  like  a  pleased  child — "Your  wife  has  gone  away? 
And  why  so?" 

Everton  explained  that  she  needed  a  few  days'  change  of  air 
at  the  sea-side. 

"  Ah !  And  you  are  like  Mistaire  Adam,  before  le  bon  Dieu 
took  away  his  best  rib ! "  said  Douay,  his  blue-grey  eyes  twink- 
ling merrily — ''  He  was  no  doubt  quite  strong  and  jolly  till  he 
lost  that  so  valuable  bone !    He  has  been  weak  ever  since ! " 

Everton  laughed, — and  Douay  went  on — 

'*  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  have  now  a  church — a  very  leetle 
poor  church  in  a  most  sad  and  dirty  leetle  village  near  the 
place  where  they  brew  the  beer  for  Mistaire  Minchin.  It  is 
a  beginning — and  some  of  the  French  fathers  have  bought 
land  there — ^but  for  me  there  is  a  tin  chappelle  and  a  cottage 
— so  I  shall  do  myself  all  right  I  have  command  to  start  a 
CathoUque  mission — it  will  be  something — ^not  much — for 
there  are  so  few  people, — but  the  Church  say  I  must  do  it, 
and  one  must  obey  the  Holy  Orders." 

Everton  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"True!"  he  said — *^ But  your  'holy  orders'  and  mine  are 
different" 
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"That  is  so," — ^agreed  Douay,  cheerfully — "and  the  holy 
orders  of  the  so  respectable  Buddha  are  again  different, — 
and  of  the  terrible  Mahomet  again  different !  All  separate 
households,  my  dear  sir ! — ^where  each  poor  servant  must  obey 
the  master  who  pays  the  wages  1 " 

A  slight  shadow  crossed  Everton's  face. 

"  I  do  not  regard  it  quite  in  that  way,"  —  he  began 
hesitatingly. 

"  You  do  not  ?  But  why  not  ?  You  would  not  be  singular ! 
There  are  parsons  of  your  Church  who  write  to  the  news- 
papers—  ah! — such  remarkable  newspapers  you  have  in 
England! — to  say  that  they  shall  not  let  their  sons  become 
clergymen  as  the  pay  is  so  poor!  Ha-ha!  That  is  so 
excellent  a  serving  of  Christ  I — so  true  to  the  Gospel !  And 
your  remarkable  newspapers  print  these  kind  of  letters  from 
the  clergy;  then  is  it  a  surprise  that  your  people  do  not 
believe  their  teachers  in  religion  and  stay  away  from  the 
church?  There  are  many  mistakes  in  the  Catholique  faith 
— but  it  is  seldom — if  ever — that  you  will  find  a  Catholique 
priest  complaining  of  his  leetle  '  pay '  in  a  public  newspaper ! " 

"I'm  afiaid  you  are  right,"  said  Everton,  with  a  sigh — 
"There's  too  much  talk  of  money  in  everything  nowadays. 
But  of  course,  even  a  clergyman  must  live " 

"  And  have  a  comfortable  *  living '  I "  supplemented  Douay, 
with  a  genial  laugh — "  And  marry, — a  pretty  wife,  sans  doute  \ 
— and  have  children — ^and  send  these  leetle  ones  to  school ! 
All  expensive  work  I — and  the  Catholique  priest  must  do 
without  these  luxuries " 

"Does  he  always  do  without  them?"  demanded  Everton, 
with  sudden  boldness. 

Douay  smiled,  in  no  wise  disconcerted. 

"Not  always,  perhaps," — he  replied— " Even  a  Catholique 
priest  may  make  a  fool  of  himself !  But  if  he  is  so  much  a 
fool  as  to  break  the  celibate  rule  of  his  order  he  is  finished ! — 
done  for  I  I  myself  would  go  further — I  would  say  that  any 
minister  of  the  Gospel  who  marries  is  finished  also !  Done 
for ! — ^yes  indeed  I — quite  done  for ! " 
10 
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He  ipoke  in  nidi  a  peifbcUj  goodHutured  mj  duit  Bvertoii 
was  more  unased  than  annoyed. 

'*Accc»ding  to  that,** — he  laid — **!  am  no  uae  and  never 
shall  be  of  any  nae.    For  I  am  one  of  the  mairied." 

*'I  knowl"  and  Dooay  nodded  his  head  empharicail]^— 
''That  is  why  I  say  my  dionglit  Veiy  rode  of  me^ — but  yon 
will  pardon  1  For  what  does  Our  Lord  teach  as — 'Take  no 
thought  saying  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or,  What  shall  we  drink^-* 
or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  dotbed?  (For  after  all  these 
things  do  the  Gentiles  sedc:)  for  your  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  thingpk  But  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteoosness;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  mito  yoo.  Take  dierefbre  no  thoui^t 
for  the  morrow, — for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
thii^  of  itsdf.'  Now  will  yon  teU  me^  my  dear  Mistaire 
Evcrton,  that  a  married  man  is  able  to  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow?" 

Evcrton  was  silent  for  a  moment    Then  he  said  : 

"  But  surely  even  a  Catholic  priest  does  not  work  blindly 
on,  regardless  of  his  fiitiure  ?  " 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  just  it  1  It  is  precisely  what  so  many 
priests  Catholiques  do  —  work  blindly  on! — comme  des 
moutons !  *  Blindly '  is  very  true.  They  do  not  know, — 
and  they  must  not  see.  They  obey !  As  soldiers  obey  their 
superior  ofiicers,  so  we  obey  the  orders  of  Rome.  We  may 
be  in  one  place  to-day,  another  to-morrow.  But  we  move 
under  command.  It  is  not  our  business  to  make  question. 
Always  before  us  hangs  the  Cross  with  the  patient  Saviour 
upon  it, — it  is  the  model  of  our  lives.  We  must  nail  down 
all  personal  desires.  We  must  crucify  ourselves.  It  is  hard  ! 
— sometimes! — but" — and  here  Doua3r*s  voice  sank  to  a 
sudden  tenderness — "  when  the  troubles  of  youth  are  past, — 
when  we  can  look  back  upon  what  we  thought  was  so  cruel 
to  miss, — we  find  that  we  have  not  lost  so  much  as  we  have 
gained ! " 

Something  struggled  in  Everton's  soul  akin  to  a  passionate 
pain  and  clamorous  protest, — was  this  man,  this  priest  of  a 
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rival  creed,  nearer  the  truth  of  Christianity  than  he?  And 
was  Christianity  itself  such  an  arbitrary  law  after  all  that  it 
forbade  the  love  of  woman?  Young  Hadle/s  words  came 
back  upon  his  memory — "  Love,  I  say ! — love  I — ^it*8  what 
the  Lord  Christ  never  knew — it's  what  He  missed — love  for 
a  woman ! — and  there  He  &ils  to  be  our  brother  in  sorrow ! " 
And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  (ace  of  Jacynth  gleamed  like  a 
mirage  in  the  air  and  vanished. 

'*  You  speak  with  a  very  admirable  resignation  to  the  rule 
of  your  Church,'* — ^he  said,  then — "  But,  if  Science  is  a  reflex 
of  Divine  Law  (as  we  are  bound  to  think  it  is),  then  Science 
shows  us  that  the  union  of  sexes  is  the  cause  of  their  con- 
tinuance. Without  love  and  marriage  mankind  would  cease 
to  be.  The  birds  and  beasts,  the  insects  and  the  flo~?ers  mate 
and  are  happy  in  mating, — ^they  are  God's  creations  and  serve 
Him  without  complaint  or  disobedience,  and  surely  He  cares 
for  them  I  It  is  we  who  complain, — it  is  we  who  disobey, — 
we  fight  against  law  and  would  upset  it  if  we  could,  by  training 
ourselves  to  live  unnatural  lives,  and  thinking  that  we  serve 
God  best  by  opposing  ourselves  to  His  visible  governance.  I 
do  not  agree  with  you  that  marriage  imfits  a  man  for  devotion 
to  the  service  of  Christ  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it 
strengthens  him." 

Douay  smiled. 

"  It  is  well  for  you  that  you  think  so," — he  said — "  And  in 
these  matters  we  must  not  argue  too  far.  The  opinion  is 
different,  but  the  woman  is  always  the  same  I  Yes — the 
woman  is  always  the  mischief  1"  Here  his  smile  broadened 
into  a  laugh.  "  Imagine !  If  there  had  been  no  woman  in 
the  case,  this  good  England  would  still  have  been  Catholique ! 
But  the  nation  ran  away  from  the  Pope  all  because  the  so 
affectionate  Henry  the  Eighth  fell  in  love  with  pretty  Anne 
Boleyn !  So  much  will  hang  on  a  leetle  thread.  No  Anne 
Boleyn — no  Church  Protestant ! " 

"  True ! "  and  a  sudden  warmth  of  feeling  transfigured 
Everton's  pale,  intellectual  face  with  a  light  as  though  some 
fiery  thought  had  inwardly  illumined  it — ''A  woman  is  at  the 
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core  of  eteqr  grnt  reform  in  die  voild  of  mea  We  m^ 
affect  to  degpue  women  and  make  Hgjbt  of  dieir  power,  wq 
may  even  in  the  fiillnea  of  our  matmKnft  ■df-anflkiency  strire 
to  avoid  them  as  obstades  in  the  ptogieM  of  our  own  well- 
being — ^but  they  oonqoer  in  the  end  I  Yon  waj  'No  Anne 
Boleyn,  no  C3iiircfa  FtoteatanL'  My  thoughts  go  fiiidiery— 
and  I  say  with  all  leverence :  No  ^^^igin  Maiy,  no  Christ  1 " 

Douay  gave  him  a  quick,  surprised  look. 

^'Alabonhenrl''  he  eidaimed— *'We  agree  so  fitur!  Let 
us  now  cease  to  be  serious !  Let  us  talk  of  something  droll — 
of  this  village,  for  instance — tins  leetle  parish  for  which  you 
are  too  big!'* 

<«Too  big?"  edioed  Everton— <*Not  I  r  and  he  sii^ied 
involuntanly — ''Fm  afiaid  I'm  too  small  and  too  weak 
altogether  to  manage  even  diis  poor  handfal  of  souls.  I  fed 
my  limitations  bitterly.  You  see  there^s  not  much  to  be  done 
in  a  place  where  the  love  of  drink  is  the  people's  chief 
passion.  The  Church  and  the  public-house  are  rivals  for  the 
favour  of  Shadbrook,  and  naturally  the  stronger  wins/' 

"And  the  stronger  is?" — ^hinted  Douay. 

"  Can  you  ask  ?    The  public-house,  of  course  ! " 

The  little  priest  was  silent,  and  took  one  or  two  turns  up 
and  down  the  study,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  meditative 
fJEishion  behind  his  back.  And  presently  Everton  found  him- 
self telling  the  story  of  the  Kiemans,  though  he  carefully 
refrained  from  mentioning  the  share  his  wife  had  unintentionally 
taken  in  its  development  Douay  listened  with  keen  and 
attentive  interest  At  the  end  of  the  narration  he  gave  an 
eloquent  gesture  with  his  shoulders  and  hands. 

"But  then  the  man  Is  a  murderer!"  he  exclaimed— " he 
has  killed  his  wife !  Must  there  not  be  an  enquiry  and  a 
punishment  ?  " 

Everton's  eyes  grew  sadly  troubled. 

"Well,  the  doctor  does  not  think  the  poor  woman  died  of 
the  physical  injuries  her  husband  inflicted  on  her," — he  said — 
"  It  was  worry  that  did  the  mischief.  She  was  getting  well — 
till — ^till  she  heard  about  the  girl  in  the  case " 
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"Ah,  the  girl!"  and  Douay  nodded — "The  girl  to  whom 
the  husband  made  love  1  It  was  a  pity  she  heard  of  that  at 
all !    Some  idle  gossiping  neighbour  told  her,  I  suppose  ? '' 

Everton  did  not  answer  for  a  moment  His  fkce  flushed 
and  he  turned  away. 

"  It  was  quite  by  accident  she  heard  it," — he  said  evasively, 
"All  the  village  knew — so  I  understand;  it  seems  that  I 
was  the  only  one  kept  in  the  dark." 

Doijay  looked  at  him  curiously,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"  Ah !  They  were  afraid  to  tell  you  I  You  look  too  good 
to  hear  such  naughty  tales  I  Now  there  is  the  advantage  of 
the  Catholique  confession  I  In  my  Chiurch  this  wicked,  pretty 
leetle  girl  would  have  told  me  all  her  sins — and  the  big 
drunkard  would  have  come  to  me  to  ask  forgiveness — and  I 
should  have  frightened  him ! — oh  yes,  indeed  I "  Then,  noting 
Everton's  troubled  coimtenance,  he  went  up  to  him  and 
patted  him  kindly  on  the  arm.  "Do  not  worry  yourself 
Mistaire  Everton  1  This  thing  will  arrange  itsel£  It  is  un- 
pleasant— it  is  a  matter  of  the  drink.  Always  the  drink !  I 
do  not  understand  this  England.  Drink  rules  the  people,  and 
the  makers  of  drink  sit  in  the  House  of  Parliament !  Yet  so 
much  talk  about  temperance  I  And  Government  permits  the 
poisoning  of  all  the  liquor !  It  is  beyond  me  to  comprehend. 
How  wise  your  Shak-es-peare  was !  How  wise  when  he  wrote 
that  if  Hamlet  should  be  sent  to  England,  his  madness  would 
not  be  noticed  as  all  the  people  there  were  as  mad  as  he !  So 
true ! — ^true  to  this  day ! " 

Everton  smiled,  glad  of  the  turn  in  the  conversation,  for 
he  did  not  wish  to  say  much  about  Jacynth  Miller.  He  felt 
that  he  could  hardly  trust  himself  on  that  subject  without 
betraying  more  irritation  than  would  seem  necessary.  He 
entered  quickly  into  generalities, — pressed  Douay  to  stay  to 
hmcheon — an  invitation  which  was  readily  accepted, — and 
set  about  making  his  guest  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  There 
was  indeed  something  novel  and  pleasant  to  him  in  the  society 
of  a  man  who,  though  his  theories  were  thoce  of  a  rival  creed, 
was  at  any  rate  of  a  higher  order  of  intellect  than  any  of 
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provindal  Dooeotitiei  he  hid  been  oompdled  to  meet  for  die 
past  three  yeeis  in  and  around  Shadbrook,  and  he  determined 
to  make  the  moat  of  it  A  good  long  talk  with  a  wdl- 
educated  and  intelligent  individual  of  his  own  aez  was  a  mental 
stimulus,  and  one  that  he  was  not  often  privileged  to  enjojr* 
The  onlf  'gentleman'  m  the  nel^bouzfaood,  so  fitf  as  birth 
and  education  went,  was  die  patron  of  die  livii^  Mr.  HasHtt, 
the  'resident'  Squire  who  was  scszo^  ever  in  residence^ — 
and  he,  thouj^  good-natnred  and  kind-hearted,  was  profoundly 
and  unutterably  dull,  sudi  brains  as  he  had  being  concentrated 
on  huntings  which  he  pronounced  'hontm'/  and  his  outlook 
on  the  world  being  limited  to  the  'points'  of  a  horse.  Com- 
pared to  him  SdMstien  Douay  was  a  wit  and  philoeopher 
combmed — and  that  he  was  also  a  R(»nan  Catholic  priest, 
bent  on  fulfilUng  the  commands  of  his  Churdi  by  making  as 
many  converts  as  posable,  was,  to  Everton,  quite  inmoateriaL 
For,  if  there  was  one  sure  foothold  on  which  he,  as  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  rtood  firmly,  it  was  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  his  form  of  faith.  He  could  never  understand  any 
ornate  or  superstitious  ritual  as  being  possible  to  sane  and 
thinking  men, — and  the  Apologia  of  Newman  for  his  retro- 
gression to  Rome,  had  always  struck  him  as  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  episodes  in  Church  history,  which  could  only  be 
set  down  to  the  working  of  an  over-exdtable  imagination  and 
a  want  of  logical  balance  in  the  brain.  To  volimtarily  sacrifice 
the  free,  God-given  force  of  reason  for  mere  ecclesiastical 
slavery  must  ever  be  the  act  of  a  weak  mind. 

Therefore,  he  was  quite  at  his  ease  with  his  new  friend, 
who,  closely  observant  of  him  and  taking  pains  to  draw  him 
out,  soon  discovered  that  imder  his  quiet,  self-contained 
manner,  which,  by  those  who  knew  him  not  was  considered 
*  soft  *  when  it  was  merely  unassuming,  there  was  a  rare  and 
brilliant  nature,  quick  to  grasp  close  subtleties  of  thought  and 
translate  them  into  clear  evidence, — and  that  this  nature  was 
strengthened  by  a  singular  force  of  will,  all  the  more  powerful 
because  it  was  so  seldom  exercised  Douay  was  not  a  Jesuit 
for  nothing.     He  too  was  a  clever  man,  and  had  been  trained 
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to  recognise  devemess  in  others,  wbidi  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  characteristics  of  diplomacy.  And  it  was  after  a 
discussion  on  the  laxity  of  the  age  in  religious  matters,  that  he 
suddenly  put  the  very  question  which  Everton,  whenever  it 
occurred  to  himself,  considered  the  prompting  of  a  demon : 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  all  your  life  in  Shadbrook,  Mistaire 
Everton?" 

The  colour  rushed  to  Everton's  brows,  and  his  eyes  lighted 
up  with  a  cmile. 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

Douay  shrugged  his  shoulders 

"  It  is  a  narrow  circle — and  you  should  have  wide  influence ! " 

"  If  one  cannot  fill  a  small  place  successfully — and  I  am 
sure  I  cannot, — ^what  should  one  do  with  a  large?"  and 
Everton  looked  at  him  questioningly — "You  yourself  are 
content  with  a  mere  handful  of  the  'feithfulM" 

"Ah! — ^but  I  am  sure  of  change!" — said  Douay — "I  may 
be  the  cm6  of  the  tin  chapelle  for  four — ^five  years — but 
scarcely  longer.  Rome  plays  a  big  game  of  chess  with  the 
world — and  she  is  always  moving  her  leetle  pawns.  When 
the  monastery  is  built " 

"  Oh,  there  is  to  be  a  monastery,  is  there  ?  " 

"  Mais,  oui !  Of  course !  What  would .  you  ?  The  French 
fathers  are  turned  out  of  France — they  come  naturally  to 
England.  They  will  poss-eebly  buy  the  so  ugly  brewery  of 
Mistaire  Minchin  in  time,  when  the  brewing  of  the  beer 
makes  failure!"  He  laughed — then  went  on — "Yes — there 
will  be  a  monastery  on  the  Cotswolds — and  in  time — a 
population  Catholique.  I  begin  that  When  I  have  done 
my  leetle  task,  I  go  elsewhere.  It  is  but  a  turn  of  the  wheel. 
There  were  monasteries  all  over  England  once — there  will  be 
again.  No  one  puts  any  stop  in  their  way — and  where  there 
is  land  to  be  sold — ^well ! — the  Church  has  money  ! " 

Everton  was  silent  for  a  moment     Then  he  said : 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  should 
happen.  Rome  will  gather  together  the  credulous,  the 
superstitious — and — pardon  my  frankness ! — ^the  cowardly,  utfa 
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provincttl  Dooeotidei  he  had  been  oompdled  to  meet  for  die 
past  three  yeeis  in  and  arcmnd  9wdbiook»  end  he  detennined 
to  make  the  moat  of  it  A  good  long  talk  with  a  ndl- 
educatedand  intelligent  individual  of  hia  own  aeziiaa  a  mental 
stimulus,  and  one  that  he  waa  not  often  pririlq^  to  enjoy. 
The  oolj  'gentleman'  in  the  nei^bouzfaood,  ao  fitf  aa  birth 
and  education  went,  waa  die  patron  of  the  livii^  Mr.  HaaUtt, 
the  'resident'  Squire  who  waa  acazo^  ever  in  leaidence^ — 
and  he,  thouj^  good-natnred  and  kind-hearted»  waa  proftnmdly 
and  unutterably  dull,  audi  biauia  aa  he  had  being  conoentiated 
on  hunting,  which  he  pronounced  'huntm'/  and  hia  outlook 
on  the  world  being  limited  to  the  'pointa'  of  a  horae.  Com- 
pared to  him  SdMstien  Douay  waa  a  wit  and  phikiaopher 
combined — and  that  he  waa  alao  a  R(»nan  Catholic  prieat, 
bent  on  fulfilUng  the  commanda  of  hia  Chuzdi  by  makhig  aa 
many  converts  as  posable,  was,  to  Everton,  quite  inunateriaL 
For,  if  there  was  one  sure  foodidld  on  whidi  he,  as  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  rtood  firmly,  it  was  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  his  form  of  faith.  He  could  never  understand  any 
ornate  or  superstitious  ritual  as  being  possible  to  sane  and 
thinking  men, — and  the  Apologia  of  Newman  for  his  retro- 
gression to  Rome,  had  always  struck  him  as  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  episodes  in  Church  history,  which  could  only  be 
set  down  to  the  working  of  an  over-exdtable  imagination  and 
a  want  of  logical  balance  in  the  brain.  To  volimtarily  sacrifice 
the  free,  God-given  force  of  reason  for  mere  ecclesiastical 
slavery  must  ever  be  the  act  of  a  weak  mind. 

Therefore,  he  was  quite  at  his  ease  with  his  new  friend, 
who,  closely  observant  of  him  and  taking  pains  to  draw  him 
out,  soon  discovered    that    under    his    quiet,   self-contained 
manner,  which,  by  those  who  knew  him  not  was  considered- 
*soft'  when  it  was  merely  unassuming,  there  was  a  r^re  and| 
brilliant  nature,  quick  to  grasp  close  subtleties  of  thotight  an<3 
translate  them  into  clear  evidence, — and  that  this  nature  wa**^ 
strengthened  by  a  singular  force  of  will,  all  the  laor^ 
because  it  was  so  seldom  exerdaed.     Douayj 
for  nothing.     He  too  was  a  defer 
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to  recognise  devemess  in  others,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  characteristics  of  diplomacy.  And  it  was  after  a 
discussion  on  the  laxity  of  the  age  in  religious  matters,  that  he 
suddenly  put  the  very  question  which  Everton,  whenever  it 
occurred  to  himself,  considered  the  prompting  of  a  demon : 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  all  your  life  in  Shadbrook,  Mistaire 
Everton?" 

The  colour  rushed  to  Everton's  brows,  and  his  eyes  lighted 
up  with  a  cmile. 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

Douay  shrugged  his  shoulders 

"  It  is  a  narrow  circle — ^and  you  should  have  wide  influence  I  '* 

"If  one  cannot  fill  a  small  place  successfully — and  I  am 
sure  I  cannot, — what  should  one  do  with  a  large?"  and 
Everton  looked  at  him  questioningly — "You  yourself  are 
content  mth  sl  mere  handful  of  tlie  *  feithful ' ! " 

"  Ah ! — but  I  am  sure  of  change ! " — said  Douay — "  I  may 
be  the  cur^  of  the  tin  chapelle  for  four — ^five  years — but 
scarcely  longer.  Rome  plays  a  big  game  of  chess  with  the 
world — ^and  she  is  always  moving  her  leetle  pawns.  When 
the  monastery  is  built " 

"  Oh,  there  is  to  be  a  monastery,  is  there  ?  " 

"  Mais,  oui !  Of  course !  What  would .  you  ?  The  French 
fathers  are  turned  out  of  France — they  come  naturally  to 
England.  They  will  poss-eebly  buy  the  so  ugly  brewery  of 
Mistaire  Minchin  in  time,  when  the  brewing  of  the  beer 
makes  failure!"  He  laughed — then  went  on — "Yes — there 
will  be  a  monastery  on  the  Cotswolds — and  in  time — a 
population  Catholique.  I  begin  that  When  I  have  done 
my  leetle  task,  I  go  elsewhere.  It  is  but  a  turn  of  the  wheel. 
There  were  monasteries  all  over  England  once — there  will  be 
again.  No  one  puts  any  stop  in  their  way — and  where  there 
is  land  to  be  sold — ^well ! — the  Church  has  money  ! " 

Everton  was  silent  for  a  moment     Then  he  said : 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  should 
happen.  Rome  will  gather  together  the  credulous,  the 
superstitious — and — pardon  my  frankness  I — ^the  cowardly,  into 
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provincial  Dooeotitiei  he  had  been  oompeOed  to  meet  for  die 
past  three  yeaxB  in  and  around  Shadbrook,  and  he  detenmned 
to  make  the  moat  of  it  A  good  long  talk  widi  a  wdl- 
educated  and  intelligent  individual  of  his  own  aez  was  a  mental 
stimulus,  and  one  that  he  was  not  often  privileged  to  enjoj. 
The  only  'gentleman*  in  die  neighbourhood,  so  fiu  as  Urdi 
and  education  went,  was  die  patron  of  the  livipg^  Mr.  HasUtt, 
the  'resident'  Squire  who  was  scazo^  ever  in  leaidenoe^ — 
and  he,  though  good-natnred  and  kind-hearted,  was  jnofoundly 
and  unutterably  dull,  sudi  brains  as  he  had  being  concentrated 
on  hunting,  which  he  pronounced  'hontin','  and  his  ouUook 
on  the  world  being  limited  to  the  'points'  of  a  horse.  Com- 
pared to  him  Sebastien  Douay  was  a  wit  and  phik)sopher 
combined — and  that  he  was  also  a  R(»nan  Catholic  priest, 
bent  on  fulfilling  the  commands  of  his  Churdi  by  making  as 
many  converts  as  posable,  was,  to  Everton,  quite  immaterial. 
For,  if  there  was  one  sure  foodidld  on  triiich  he,  as  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  rtood  firmly,  it  was  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  his  form  of  faith.  He  could  never  understand  any 
ornate  or  superstitious  ritual  as  being  possible  to  sane  and 
thinking  men, — and  the  Apologia  of  Newman  for  his  retro- 
gression to  Rome,  had  always  struck  him  as  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  episodes  in  Church  history,  which  could  only  be 
set  down  to  the  working  of  an  over-exdtable  imagination  and 
a  want  of  logical  balance  in  the  brain.  To  volimtarily  sacrifice 
the  free,  God-given  force  of  reason  for  mere  ecclesiastical 
slavery  must  ever  be  the  act  of  a  weak  mind. 

Therefore,  he  was  quite  at  his  ease  with  his  new  friend, 
who,  closely  observant  of  him  and  taking  pains  to  draw  him 
out,  soon  discovered  that  under  his  quiet,  self-contained 
manner,  which,  by  those  who  knew  him  not  was  considered 
*  soft  *  when  it  was  merely  unassuming,  there  was  a  rare  and 
brilliant  nature,  quick  to  grasp  close  subtleties  of  thought  and 
translate  them  into  clear  evidence, — and  that  this  nature  was 
strengthened  by  a  singular  force  of  will,  all  the  more  powerful 
because  it  was  so  seldom  exercised  Douay  was  not  a  Jesuit 
for  nothing.     He  too  was  a  clever  man,  and  had  been  trained 
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to  recognise  devemess  in  others,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  characteristics  of  diplomacy.  And  it  was  after  a 
discussion  on  the  laxity  of  the  age  in  religious  matters,  that  he 
suddenly  put  the  very  question  which  Everton,  whenever  it 
occurred  to  himself,  considered  the  prompting  of  a  demon : 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  all  your  life  in  Shadbrook,  Mistaire 
Everton?" 

The  colour  rushed  to  Everton's  brows,  and  his  eyes  lighted 
up  with  a  cmile. 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

Douay  shrugged  his  shoulders 

"  It  is  a  narrow  circle — and  you  should  have  wide  influence  I " 

"  If  one  cannot  fill  a  small  place  successfully — ^and  I  am 
sure  I  cannot, — ^what  should  one  do  with  a  large?"  and 
Everton  looked  at  him  questioningly — "You  yourself  are 
content  with  a  mere  handful  of  the  'faithful'!" 

"  Ah ! — ^but  I  am  sure  of  change ! " — said  Douay — "  I  may 
be  the  cm6  of  the  tin  chapelle  for  four — ^five  years — but 
scarcely  longer.  Rome  plays  a  big  game  of  chess  with  the 
world — and  she  is  always  moving  her  leetle  pawns.  When 
the  monastery  is  built " 

"Oh,  there  is  to  be  a  monastery,  is  there?" 

"Mais,oui!  Of  course!  What  would,  you?  The  French 
fathers  are  turned  out  of  France — they  come  naturally  to 
England  They  will  poss-eebly  buy  the  so  ugly  brewery  of 
Mistaire  Minchin  in  time,  when  the  brewing  of  the  beer 
makes  failure!"  He  laughed — ^then  went  on — "Yes — there 
will  be  a  monastery  on  the  Cotswolds — and  in  time — a 
population  Catholique.  I  begin  that  When  I  have  done 
my  leetle  task,  I  go  elsewhere.  It  is  but  a  turn  of  the  wheel 
There  were  monasteries  all  over  England  once — there  will  be 
again.  No  one  puts  any  stop  in  their  way — ^and  where  there 
is  land  to  be  sold — well ! — the  Church  has  money  I " 

Everton  was  silent  for  a  moment     Then  he  said : 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  should 
happen.  Rome  will  gather  together  the  credulous,  the 
superstitious — and — ^pardon  my  frankness ! — the  cowardly,  into 
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her  fold, — men  And  women  wbo  are  afraid  of  themidvea  and 
their  own  abominable  vioe^ — wbo  would  mtfaer  be  davea 
than  free — ^i^o  half  believe  in  HeD,  and  tbink  payment  to  tbe 
Church  will  buy  their  escape  from  eternal  torment — and  we 
shall  see  them  as  they  are— we  shall  know  diem  1** 

Douay  smiled,  and  nused  his  eyebrows  expressively. 

''You  are  bcdd,  mon  ami  I  So  bold  that  I  like  you  I — I 
almost  love  you  I  For  you  are  true — ^true  to  your  own  convic- 
tion 1— and  you  are  not  afraid  of  offendii^  one  perKm  or 
many  persons — ^that  is  a  magnificent  courage  to  which  I 
bow  my  soul  I'' 

Everton  flushed  warmly,  conscious  that  his  impulsive  words 
might  have  justly  given  his  guest  cause  for  annoyance. 

''I  beg  your  pardon!"  he  said,  frankly  and  earnestly — 
"For  the  moment  I  foigot  myself!  Foigive  my  brusque 
speech  I — ^it  ought  never  to  have  been  said  to  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  discourteous,  I 
assure  you  I — but  you  seem  so  broad-minded,  and  so  fr«e 
from  the  trammels  of  superstition  yourself  that  you  un- 
consciously led  me  to  express  thoughts,  which  in  your 
presence  were  better  left  unuttered." 

He  broke  off,  visibly  embarrassed. 

"  Aliens  done  I "  exclaimed  Douay,  good-naturedly — "  I  cee 
that  not  at  all  I  Every  man's  opinion  is  interesting  to  me, 
and  I  am  the  last  person  to  take  offence  at  hearing  it  And 
as  for  broad  mind-'-ah  oui ! — you  will  soon  know  that  is  very 
large  in  me !  I  take  within  my  brain  all  creeds — all  struggles 
for  the  good — all  sorrows — all  difficulties — ^and  I  say,  alas! 
— ^poor  men  and  poor  women !  So  slow  to  learn — so  hard  to 
live — so  quick  to  die !  The  great  God  cannot  be  angry  long 
with  these  leetle  sad  mortals !  It  is  all  so  trifling  1  See ! 
They  are  bom  and  they  do  not  know  vdiy — they  feel  afraid 
and  yet  they  hope — they  do  the  wrong  thing  because  they 
are  not  taught  the  right  one — they  cry  a  little  and  pray  a 
little  like  poor  children  who  are  naughty — their  good  Father 
give  them  a  leetle  whipping  and  put  them  to  bed  in  the 
churchyard — it  is  finish! — good-night! — and  then  they  wake 
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up  in  die  bright  morning  of  Heaven,  fresh  and  happy  and 
pardoned — is  it  not  so  ?  Your  Church  and  mine  both  teach 
that  pretty  lesson — and  we  shall  never  do  better,  mon  ami  1 
— with  all  the  education  and  all  the  science,  we  shall  never 
do  better ! " 

His  keen  blue-grey  eyes  twinkled  kindly,  and  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  moisture  in  them. 

"  I  am  gorry  for  everything,"  he  went  on — '*  and  sorry  for 
everybody  1  One  church  is  as  useful  as  another — and  though 
I  know  the  stupidities  of  mine  as  well  as  I  know  the  stupidities 
of  yours,  I  say  it  matters  not  For  all  churches  must  move 
one  way,  —  the  way  that  shall  give  hope  to  the  hopeless, 
that  shall  comfort  the  good,  and  frighten  the  bad,  and  that 
shall  help  the  poor  weak  ones — for  the  strong  can  stand 
alone." 

"Can  any  one,  however  strong,  stand  alone?"  queried 
Everton. 

Douay  looked  full  at  him. 

"KwcanI    And  you  will  I " 

There  was  something  singularly  compelling  in  his  tone,  and 
Everton  was  thrilled  by  it  with  a  strange  sensation  akin  to 
fear.  To  'stand  alone'  had  never  been  his  ambition.  He 
had  set  before  him  as  his  aim  and  end  the  quiet  life  of  a 
country  clergyman,  established  with  a  wife  and  £Eunily  in  a 
peaceful  village  where  no  disturbing  rumours  of  the  larger 
outer  world  should  ever  trouble  his  studious  and  contented 
calm, — far  removed  from  the  clamour  and  call  of  warring 
humanity — the  struggle  of  nations  —  the  rise  and  fall  of 
governments, — and  all  other  urgent  things  which  with  great 
pulsation  of  eager  breath  and  vital  stir  of  hurrying  blood  are 
the  actual  heart-beats  of  the  world.  He  had  attained  what  his 
dreams  had  pictured  as  the  most  beautiful  life  for  any  man — 
the  life  of  quiet  contemplation  and  limited  influence,  happily 
associated  with  the  consolations  of  love  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity,— what  then  remained  for  him  but  a  satisfaction  as 
perfect  as  any  that  could  be  found  on  earth  ?  What  did  he 
need  that  he  was  not  possessed  of?    Surely  nothing  I — yet— 
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if  he  ivould  be  hoMtt  wilii  Umielf  be  kneir  lliifc  then  warn  a 
lurking  lesdeMDesi  in  hie  eoiil  to  wbkh  he  oould  fm  no 

name. 

"  Yoa  will  not  always  be  here^"— went  on  Dooay,  noddii^ 
impressively  at  him^^'That  is  qu«te  imposseeMe!  Yon  will 
have  what  some  of  the  so  many  religions  in  England  say  is  a 
'call' — ^yoa  will  heara  voioe  ay  'Go  forth!' and  you  wfll  ga 
I  am  mudi  older  than  you, — and  I  have  not  lived  so  long  not 
to  know  many  thingk  I  have  seen  the  fidly  of  trying  to 
do  good — but  you--you  have  not  learned  Oat  lesson  yet— and 
you  will  try  I — you  will  half  kill  youndf  in  the  effiirt  to  do 
kind  actions^  and  they  will  all  be  misjudged — they  will  oome 
back  as  curses  upon  you, — ^they  always  do  1  Stody  the  life  of 
Our  Lord  and  read  the  lesson  1  Each  of  His  mirades  was 
treated  the  same — 'He  hath  a  deiol!' — and  for  the  great 
crime  of  loviqg  mankind,  He  was  crucified  1  See  you !  It  is 
the  same  always — ^it  will  always  be  the  same  I  But  you  will 
not  quite  believe  this — and  you  will  try  to  imitate  Our  Lord. 
If  you  try  too  far  you  also  will  be  nailed  to  the  gibbet  and  put 
in  the  sepulchre.  Perhaps  you  will  rise  again— perhaps 
not  I — that  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  soul  within  you  ! " 

''Then,  you  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice?"  asked 
Everton. 

"For  the  good — none  at  all!"  replied  Douay  emphatic- 
ally— "  None — not  one  leetle  bit !  Not  in  this  world !  No, — 
not  at  all — I  know  not  whyl  But  for  the  bad  there  is 
much  enjoyment, — they  have  what  they  call  *  great  fun,'  and 
often  die  in  their  beds  quite  peacefully,  with  the  smiles  of 
angels !  And  if  they  have  much  money,  the  deigyman  say 
'Ah,  how  good!  What  saintly  souls  are  here  gone  to 
heaven ! '  Of  course  !  I  would  say  the  same  myself  if 
a  very  bad  person  left  me  a  hundred  thousand  pounds !  ^*  He 
laughed  pleasantly.  "Yes — ^that  is  so!  The  bad  person 
does  very  well  as  a  rule.  It  is  natural  to  be  bad,  apparently — 
it  is  f#;fnatural  to  be  good!  Or  I  will  put  it  that  we  have 
made  social  and  moral  laws  into  which  the  natural  man  does 
not  fit     When  the  unnatural  man  arranges  himself  to  obey 
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those  laws,  the  natural  one  fights  against  him — and  so  it  goes 
on.  Always  trouble! — always  misunderstanding  I  So  it  has 
been  from  the  banning — so  it  will  ever  be ! " 

"You  are  more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  priest,"  —  said 
Everton,  smiling. 

"  Exactly ! — so  I  am  I  I  might  have  been  another  Renan, 
if  I  had  not  seen  how  foolishly  Renan  himself  wasted  his  life. 
Think  of  it !  To  write  the  Vie  de  Jisus,  he  went  to  the 
Holy  Land — and  there  his  sister  Henriette,  the  most  true 
friend  he  ever  had,  died  of  fever.  Well  I — ^what  use  was  all 
the  agony,  the  sickness,  the  weariness,  the  woric  ?  Does  the 
great  world  in  all  its  sections  care  for  the  Vie  de/hus}  Not 
one  leetle  bit  I  All  the  writers  may  write  as  they  please,  but 
the  Divine  Personality  remains  Divine — and  why?  Because 
it  is  a  simple,  tender,  loving  Personality,  uniting  itself  to  the 
poor  and  the  suffering, — there  are  no  complex  side-issues  to 
its  work — it  is  Love  only  I  That  is  why  it  will  remain  with 
the  world,  when  Voltaire  and  Renan  are  forgotten  ! " 

They  were  seated  in  Everton's  study  during  this  conversa- 
tion,— ^luncheon  was  over,  and  they  had  drawn  their  chairs  up 
to  the  fireside,  for  though  the  day  was  fine  and  bright,  a  cold 
March  wind  was  driving  its  steely  whips  through  the  air,  and 
the  blaze  of  sparkling  coal  was  cheery  and  full  of  comfort 
Everton  was,  in  a  vague  sort  of  fashion,  surpiised  to  think 
how  little  he  had  noted  the  absence  of  his  wife  from  the  lunch 
table.  The  meal  had  been  a  simple  one,  but  perfectly  well 
served-^ no  particular  confusion  had  occurred  among  the 
domestics  because  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  away, — and 
the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
who  could  talk  about  matters  in  which  he  was  inteUectually 
interested,  entirely  softened,  if  it  did  not  quite  obliterate,  the 
previous  wretched  sense  of  utter  solitude  znA  desertion  which, 
with  the  departure  of  Azalea  and  *  Baby  Laurence,'  had  fallen 
like  a  cloud  upon  him.  And  he  was  sorrier  than  he  cared  to 
evpress  when  Douay  presently  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

"Must  you  go  so  soon?"  he  asked,  regretfully — "I  have 
not  said  half  what  I  should  like  to  say ^ 
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"No— tfaat  m  tnier'  ^d  Douay,  pressing  fai^  hand 
cordially — ^Yoa  bsvo  been  very  silent^ — I  have  done  all 
the  talking,  and  you  have  listened.  That  i^  your  way  jost 
now.  You  are  a  dumb  evangelist  i  But  some  day  you — 
you  also — ^will  speak  1* 

They  parted  on  the  mutual  undereUnding  tiiat  Lbey  fluumt 
to  see  agood  deal  of  each  other  in  die  future.  BvottOB 
agreed  to  qrde  over  as  <rfken  as  he  ooukl  to  die  ixtt»g^ 
near  the  'tin  duqpeUe'  of  which  Dooay  nas  now  Am  ^tSHBt* 
—and  Douay  in  Us  turn  promised  to  call  at  tiie  Viciins 
whenever  he  found  liimadf  in  Shadbiodc. 

'*Thou^^  mind  yon,  I  wont  have  you  makiqg  'pifvoeli' 
of  my  parishioneis  f  langjhed  Bv«rton. 

''Not  even  to  save  tibem  fiom  die  drink  of  Wmhb 
MindiinP'-^efeoKted  Dooay^-^^'Be  not  afisaik],  mon  wmAl 
I  never  try  to  ccmvert  or  'pervert'  anybody.  It  is  too 
much  trouble  1  I  open  my  little  diurdi  or  tin  dmpelli^ 
and  let  the  people  come,  or  stay  away  as  they  please. 
But  here  is  the  fault  of  what  we  call  our  Christianity.  If 
one  Church  cannot  make  a  bad  man  better,  it  is  prderred 
that  he  should  be  left  in  his  badness  than  that  any  other 
Chiurch  should  make  him  good.  Ah,  bah!" — and  he 
smiled  genially  as  Everton  uttered  a  few  quick  eager  words  of 
protest — "I  ilo  not  mind — why  should  I? — ^but  you  know 
it  is  as  I  say.  You  speak  as  your  training  makes  you  speak, 
and  you  are  right  to  do  as  you  are  told.  I  also— I  do 
what  I  am  told.  But  I  keep  my  own  opinion.  And  I  say 
if  a  man  is -bom  more  savage  than  civilised — and  there  are 
many  such — it  is  better  to  soften  his  cruel  nature  by  a 
superstition  than  to  give  up  his  soul  altogether.  You  will 
not  make  him  understand  the  grand  scientific  cosmos — no! 
You  will  never  teach  him  the  mathematical  miracle  of  the 
solar  system, — his  brain  will  be  too  shallow  to  accept  it 
But  he  will  comprehend  the  devil — he  will  be  troubled! — 
especially  in  drink — by  pictures  of  the  horns  and  hoofs  and 
tail!  Yet  the  horns  and  hoofs  and  tail  are  quite  common 
— we  see  them  every  day  in  the  oxen, — and  as  a  part  of 
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the  devil  they  are  only  the  relics  of  an  old  pagan  myth — 
the  myth  of  the  god  Pan  and  his  leaping  satyrs — but  no 
matter! — ^there  are  thousands  of  excellent  persons  calling 
thenuelves  educated  who  never  heard  of  the  god  Pan  or 
any  pagan  m3rth  at  all, — and  if  we  may  believe  the  so 
wonderful  newspapers,  the  leetle  children  in  Australia  are 
growing  up  without  knowing  any  more  of  Christ  than  they 
do  of  Pan !  It  is  a  wonderful  age ! — so  clever  as  to  be  too 
clever! — and  Our  Lord's  prophecies  ore  being  so  quickly 
fulfilled  that  His  unworthy  priests  must  surely  tremble ! " 

His  voice  sank — and  a  sudden  sadness  darkened  his 
features  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  Everton  was  silent, — 
and  in  a  certain  sense  was  astonished  at  the  emotion  evinced 
by  this  simple,  ordinary-looking  little  man,  to  whom,  at  a 
first  glance,  no  one  would  have  given  credit  for  possessing 
any  great  interest  in  things  beyond  the  merest  commonplace 
duties  of  his  calling.  Douay  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts, 
for,  laying  one  hand  upon  his  arm,  he  went  on — 

"  If  I  were  a  giited  man — a  man  with  an  eloquent  tongue, 
and,  above  all,  if  I  were  a  handsome  man — for  the  physique 
is  always  more  to  the  male  and  female  savages  than  the  morale^ 
— I  would  be  a  prophet  to  this  time  of  what  is  coming.  Yes ! 
— of  what  is  coming!  Of  the  terror — the  doom  that  is 
coming!  Not  because  God  is  angry — ^no! — but  because 
Wrong  must  be  made  Right  by  the  changeless  order  of  the 
Eternal  mathematics,  which  God  cannot  alter  unless  He 
would  destroy  Himself!  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Chaos, 
— there  never  was.  It  is  all  Law !  And  we  must  obey — if 
not — then  gare  k  nous!  Y?sl'*  and  he  smiled  strangely — 
"If  I  were  a  gifted  man — a  man  like  yau\ — I  would  be 
something  of  an  apostle ! " 

"like  me!*'  exclaimed  Everton — "My  dear  sir,  you 
overrate  my  powers  altogether !  I  am  a  nothing !  the  most 
incompetent  of  preachers  and  teachers, — ^and  though  I  deeply 
feel  the  things  you  say,  I  cannot  express  them " 

"  Not  in  Shadbrook ! "  said  Douay—"  No !  That  I  under- 
stand !    To  Shadbrook  you  most  talk  as  to  a  leetle  child — 
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but  there  is  a  world  outside  Shadbrook — And  to  that  yctl 
will  speak, — when  the  time  is  ready  1" 

He  shook  hands  again  and  went  on  his  way, — and  Everton, 
left  alone,  busied  himself  among  his  books  for  the  rest  cf  the 
afternoon.  Doua/s  words  troubled  him,  and  made  him  dwell 
more  or  less  irritably  on  remote  possibilities  in  the  future^ — 
therefore  he  sought  to  cool  his  mind  by  plunging  itj  as  it  were, 
into  a  deep  weU  of  study,  A  teJegram  from  Azalea  announced 
h^r  safe  arrival  at  Wes* on-super- Mare,  and  her  delight  at  being 
by  the  sea, — and,  satisfied  that  she  was  evidently  perfectly 
happy  without  him,  he  tried  for  the  time  being,  to  imagine 
h'.mself  unmarried  and  free  from  all  the  responsibility  of 
having  other  lives  dependent  on  his  own.  What  would  be  his 
purpose  in  life  now,  under  such  circumstances  ? 

The  answer  came  at  once.  To  resign  his  living  and  go  to 
London.  London,  the  mighty  fermenting  mass  of  good  and 
evil, — London  with  all  its  deep-centi^  horror,  beauty  and  vile- 
ncsSp — London,  the  Lost  Soul  of  £  vast  section  of  humanity — 
a  Soul  that  is  sinking  so  surely  &nd  swiftly  into  choking  quick- 
sands of  vice  that  not  even  the  outstretched  beams  of  the 
Cross  seem  able  to  bear  it  up  from  destruction.  Yet  what 
should  he  do  in  London?  Preach  'the  wrath  to  come'? 
It  would  be  called  '  ranting '  by  the  hal^nny  press ;  and  the 
public,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  swears  by  its  lying  daily 
newspapers,  would  be  induced  to  jest  at  and  condemn  him. 
Well,  what  then  ?  Did  that  matter,  he  asked  himself?  Did 
not  the  ancient  Jewish  precursors  of  the  modem  press  cry  in 
the  same  mocking  spirit :  "  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
come  down  from  the  Cross ! "  And  "  He  saved  others : 
Himself  He  cannot  save  I "  With  a  quick  impatient  sigh,  he 
walked  up  and  down  his  room  like  a  trapped  animal  in  a  cage, 
not  in  any  way  realising  that  his  whole  nature  was  panting  for 
freedom.  Even  if  he  had  thought  it,  he  never  would  have 
entirely  admitted  that  he  longed  to  break  through  the  narrow 
circle  wherein  he  was  pent,  and  escape  from  the  small  and 
mean  concerns  of  low  rural  life — ^life  in  which  the  mating  of 
man  and  woman  reaches  no  higher  plane  than  that  of  moth 
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with  moth,  and  yet  is  considered  the  chief  business  of  living — 
life,  out  of  which  children  are  bom  merely  to  drudge  and  die, 
— ^life  which  is  made  up  of  such  weary  and  monotonous 
nothings  that  one  can  but  marvel  at  the  dogged  patience  and 
stolid  endurance  with  which  it  is  lived. 

Pausing  in  one  of  his  turns  to  and  fro,  he  stood  at  the 
window  and  stared  out  into  the  garden.  The  sun  was  sinking 
in  a  dull  crimson  glow  behind  a  dump  of  short  fir  trees,  and 
their  branches  looked  black  as  ink  stretched  stiffly  out  against 
the  lurid  western  light  Something  like  a  pale  fiery  reflection 
seemed  cast  up  from  the  ground  to  mingle  with  the  stronger 
glare  in  the  sky,  and  Everton  caught  himself  thinking,  he  knew 
not  why,  of  the  first  murder  as  chronicled  in  Genesis,  when  the 
Lord  said :— "  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  Me 
fix)m  the  ground  1 "  How  many  such  voices  of  blood  had  cried 
to  the  Lord  since  then  1  Millions  upon  millions  of  them, 
shrieking  through  tortured  mouths  red  with  human  wrong ! — 
red  as  the  ground  there,  which  the  scarlet  sun  flamed  upon 
silently  without  any  pitying  touch  of  golden  tenderness — as 
silently  as  the  Lord  Himself  now  watched  all  the  accumulating 
crime  of  the  world  1  Everton  shivered  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
cold,  and  turned  away  fix)m  the  garden  view,  which  to  him 
had  become  unaccountably  gloomy.  At  that  instant  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  study  door  and  the  parlounuaid  entered 

"If  you  please,  sir," — she  said,  somewhat  nervously— 
"there's  some  one  wants  to  see  you — a  man  from  the 
village " 

He  looked  at  her,  and  noticed  that  she  seemed  a  trifle 
scared. 

"Who  is  it?  "he  asked 

"  It's— it's  Dan  Kieman,  sir." 

He  waited  a  moment,  considering.     Then  he  said  quietly : 

"  All  right !     Show  him  in." 

The  girl  lingered  hesitatingly — and  added  in  a  low  tone : 

"  I  think  he's  quite  sober,  sir." 

Everton  nodded. 

"  Good     I'm  glad  of  that.     Ill  see  him  at  once." 
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She  disappeared  then,  and  there  came  a  pause — ^a  pause  in 
which  Everton  tried  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  his  thoughts  and  so 
steady  them  that  he  should  betray  no  sign  of  the  hatred — ^yes, 
hatred! — that  he  bore  to  the  man  who  was  not  only  a  vile 
accuser  of  the  innocent,  but  also— the  lover  of  Jacynth.  Then 
came  the  sound  of  heavy,  dumbering  feet  in  the  outer  passage ; 
the  feet  of  the  rustic  boor  which  always  tread  with  the  same 
uncouth  awkwardness  whether  on  carpets  or  dods  of  day, — 
and  in  another  few  seconds  a  shadow  loomed  on  the  threshold 
of  his  quiet  room — a  huge,  brawny,  bulky  figure  that  seemed 
to  suddenly  create  an  ol^truction  in  space  and  a  darkness  in 
light.  Everton  looked  steadily  at  this  slouching  form  as  it 
appeared,  mentally  measuring  it  in  its  gross  material  mass  of 
man, — he  watched  it  enter  his  study  and  shut  the  door, — then 
he  stood  up  and  faced  it  But  he  said  nothing.  And  for  one 
long  minute  there  was  a  tense  stillness,  in  which  only  the  slow 
ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  could  be  heard.  Both 
men  met  each  other's  eyes  with  equal  recognition  and  anti- 
pathy,— both  men  knew,  albeit  obscurely,  that  the  same 
passions  animated  them,  though  the  one  was  an  educated 
minister  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  the  other  an  ignorant,  drink- 
sodden  ruffian, — and  both  were  conscious  of  a  certain 
fascination  in  each  other's  personality.  So  they  stood,  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  speak, — but  both  with  the  same  name 
ready  to  spring  to  their  lips  at  the  first  provocation — the  name 
of  Jacynth. 


CHAPTER  IX 


KIERNAN  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
"  I  want  a  wurrd  with  ye,  Mister  Parson," — ^he  said, 
gruffly. 

"Certainly!" — and  the  Vicar,  moving  to  his  customary 
desk  chair,  seated  himself — "  I  know  of  yoiir  great  trouble " 

"  Oh,  ye  knows  of  it,  does  ye  ?  "  and  Dan  glowered  sullenly 
at  him  from  under  his  heavy  black  brows — "  Well,  that'll  save 
some  talkin*.  Anyway  ye  doan't  need  tellin*  that  my  wife's 
dead." 

"  I  heard  of  her  death  last  night," — said  Everton,  as  gently 
as  he  could — "  And  I  am  very,  very  sorry." 

"Very  very  sorry  won't  mend  it," — retorted  Kieman — 
"  She's  gone,  and  very  very  sorry  woan't  bring  her  back.  She 
was  a  good  wench  to  me,  Jennie  was, — an'  ef  it  'adn't  bin  for 
you,  Mister  Parson,  meddlin'  an'  muddlin'  round  with  what 
wom't  yer  bizness,  an*  interferin'  with  a  poor  man's  'ome,  she'd 
a'  bin  alive  now ! " 

The  Vicar  sat  rigidly  in  his  chair,  quite  silent 

"  Ef  it  'adn't  bin  for  you,"  went  on  Dan,  in  a  louder  tone — 
"  you  an'  yer  mincin*  smirkin'  dolly  wife,  Jennie  would  a'  bin 
livin'  yet,  strong  an'  'arty.  She  never  minded  a  bit  o'  my  fist, 
didn't  Jennie — she  knew  'twas  all  right  an*  what  she'd  got  to 
'xpect  from  a  man  with  a  drop  o'  drink  in  'im,  an'  she  didn't 
go  fur  to  blame  me  neither.  She  wom't  no  damation  preacher ! 
She  was  that  fond  o'  me  that  she  took  the  hull  o'  me  for  better 
an'  worser,  drink  or  no  drink,  as  the  weddin'  words  bound  'er 
to  do,  and  ef  one  parson  marries  a  man  to  a  woman  widi  them 
words,  I'd  like  to  know  'ow  any  other  parson  dare   come 
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interferin'  between  'em!     'Ow  dare  he?    Come!    Tell 
that!" 

Everton  lifted  his  calm  clear  eyes  and  looked  full  at  him, 

*'  If  you  mean  that  for  me^"  he  said^  slowly — "  /  never  came 
between  you*     I  only  tried  to  save  your  wife  from  you  wheni 
you  were  too  drunk  to  know  what  you  were  doing — and  wheoj 
you  might  unintentionally  have  murdered  her.     1  also  tried 
save  you  froai  yourself  f " 

Kieman  gave  a  short  laugh  > 

"  Fine  talk  that  is  1 "  he  exclaimed — "  Re^r  pulpit  jabber  I 
Save  me  from  myself!     What  d^e  mean?     I  am  myself,  an^l 
there  ain't  no  me  outside  myself.     Any  fool  knows  that!     An^f 
it's  me  myself  that  sez  Jennie  would  a'  bin  all  right  ef  she'd  a' J 
bin  left  alone — she  was  a-gettin*  on  0ne  an'  comin'  round  all 
well  as  could  be,  till   your  wife,  Mister  Parson" — here  he 
tbnxst  his  dark  face  forward  with  a  threatening  movement —  ■ 
"  your  lady  wife  with  'er  airs  an*  *er  graces  an*  *cr  mean  gossipin'^ 
tongue  came  in  tellin'  tales,  an'  killed  'er  1 " 

Everton  rose  suddenly  and  walked  straight  up  to  him. 

"  Dare  to  speak  of  my  wife  again  and  I'll  put  you  out  of  the 
house  1 "  he  said,  in  low,  perfectly  even  tones — "  I  don't  want 
any  quarrel  with  you,  Dan  Kieman,  but  if  you  force  one  upon 
me  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  ! " 

Kieman  stared, — ^for  the  moment  completely  taken  aback  by 
the  Vicar's  rapid  movement  and  resolute  expression.  Then  he 
gave  vent  to  a  hoarse  chuckle. 

"  So  you've  got  a  bit  o*  pluck  about  ye,  'ave  ye  I "  he  sneered. 
"Can't  'ave  your  wife  touched!  'Ow  about  my  wife  then? 
My  wife  as  is  lyin*  dead  ?  S'pose  your  wife  was  a-lyin'  wheer 
mine  is  ?  S'pose  you  was  a-goin'  to  shovel  'er  into  the  ground 
to-morrer?  'Ow  would  j^^w  like  it?  One  man's  no  worse  an' 
no  better  than  t'other,  if  we  goes  by  Church  preachin',  an' 
poor's  as  good  as  rich — so  I  doan't  s'pose  your  feelin's  'as  any 
speshul  right  to  be  took  care  of  more'n  mine  1  An'  ef  ye  knew 
that  your  wife  *ad  bin  killed  by  a  lot  o'  cursed  gabble  an^ 
mischief-makin',  m'appen  ye'd  feel  like  killin'  the  man  or  the 
woman  what  done  ye  the  bad  turn  1  ** 
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He  chuckled  savagely  again  as  Everton  moved  away  from 
him  with  an  involuntary  gesture  of  repulsion,  and  added : — 

''You  knows  thafs  right  enough !  Bein'  parson  doan't  save 
ye  from  bein'  a  man.  You  preaches  justice  an'  ekal  rights  for 
rich  an'  poor,  but  when  it  comes  to  tryin'  the  game  on  square, 
you  doan't  want  your  own  wife  blamed  though  mine's  lyin' 
dead !  An'  wheer's  the  right  an'  justice  o'  that?"  He  threw 
up  one  hand  with  a  defiant  snap  of  his  fingers,  adding — "  An' 
all  the  bloomin'  fuss  about  a  gel  too !  By  the  Lord  I — as  ef 
gels  wom't  as  cheap  an'  common  as  blackberries  on  a  hedge, 
waitin'  for  men  to  gather  'em,  an'  tumin'  sour  too  ef  they  aMt 
gathered  when  ripe  I  What's  to  do  with  'em,  I  say  ?  Let  'em 
rot  ?    Or  take  'em  when  they're  offered  firee  ?  " 

Everton  stood  still  and  listened  There  was  a  curious 
tension  in  the  air  like  the  oppressive  sense  of  heat  before 
thunder,  and  he  waited  with  an  irritated  sense  of  impatience 
for  the  lightning-fiash  of  a  woman's  name. 

"  Some  gels  likes  men,  an'  some  doan't," — ^went  on  Dan — 
''  Them  as  doan't  keeps  off*  clear — them  as  does  comes  to  the 
first  whistle.  An'  there's  gels  as  turns  yer  'ed  silly  more'n  the 
drink,  wi'  their  looks  an'  their  smiles  an'  their  '  dears '  an'  their 
'darlin's,'  an'  I  doan't  mind  tellin'  you  an'  everybody  else  in  the 
hull  village  that  I  went  fair  'mazed  an'  crazy  over  Jacynth  Miller." 

Here  he  paused  and  seemed  to  gather  himself  into  a  black 
brooding  doud  of  anger.  Everton  remained  standing  in  the 
same  position  and  place,  coldly  attentive. 

"What  the  h — U  was  it  to  you," — burst  forth  Kieman  again, 
"whether  I  'ad  the  gel  or  she  'ad  me?  What  call  'ad  your 
missus  to  go  muddlin'  an'  meddlin'  an'  tellin'  tales  to  mine  ? 
I've  as  good  a  right  to  'ave  a  gel  as  any  man,  an'  I  ain't  bound 
to  ask  leave  of  the  parson  neither ! " 

Everton's  lips  were  dry,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  speak. 

A  feverish  tremor  ran  through  his  veins, — savage  instincts 
such  as  he  hardly  knew  be  possessed,  stirred  within  him,  urging 
him  to  throw  himself  upon  this  boorish  brute  and  shake  him 
into  utter  speechlessness, — and  it  was  only  by  the  strongest 
possible  effort  that  he  maintained  his  self-controL 
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*'  You  are  certainly  not  bound  to  ask  a  parson  or  any  one  else 
for  leave  to  do  anything," — he  ssid,  at  last,  slowly,  in  accents  ' 
of  irrepressible  scorn — '*You  are  a  free  man  in  a  free  country,  | 
as  men  and  countries  go.  You  can  commit  as  many  sins  as 
you  like, — -you  can  disgrace  yourself  and  others — you  can 
indulge  in  every  sort  of  vice  and  abomination — you  can  drink 
yourself  to  death,  if  you  decide  to  do  so — and  no  other  man 
can  hinder  you.  But  you  are  answerable  to  God  for  your 
conduct  I " 

Kiernan  laughed  insolently* 

"God!  Oh,  lhai*£  all  right  1  I  doan't  mind  God!  He 
doan't  interfere.  He's  made  men  to  mate  wi'  wimmin,  an' 
wimmin  to  mate  wi*  men,  an'  'ow  ihey  do*t  doan't  matter  to  *im 
as  long  as  'tis  done  I  God  didn't  look  out  o*  the  sky  an*  say 
*  Jacynth,  doan't  ye  go  wi'  Dan  I ' — or  *  Dan,  doan*t  ye  go  %i' 
Jacynth  I '  not  'e  I  There  ain't  no  nonsense  o'  that  kind  in  all 
creation  'cept  wi^  parsons  an'  difitrict  visitors  I  Mind  though,  1 
woan't  say  but  that  ef  Jacynth  'ad  a'  bin  a  straight  gel  Td  a' 
left  'er  alone — but  she  was  bom  a  reglar  bad  'un,  as  sweet  as 
^ony  an'  as  coaxin'  as  a  kitten,  an'  she'd  a'  took  any  man  she 
wanted.  It  'appened  to  be  me — but  it  might  a'  just  as  easy 
'appened  to  be  you  1 " 

The  Vicar  drew  his  breaith  quickly  and  his  eyes  grew  dark 
with  repressed  pain.     But  he  said  not  a  word  in  reply. 

"  It  might  just  as  easy  'appened  to  be  you," — repeated  Dan, 
taking  a  sort  of  stupid  satisfaction  in  the  assertion — "One 
was  as  good  as  t'other  to  Jacynth.  She'd  a*  took  any  one  she 
'ad  a  mind  to.  She  fancied  me — an'  I  was  the  fust  one — yes  ! 
—I  was  fust!"  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  low  snigger— "She 
can't  get  over  that  whatever  she  doos  an*  wheerever  she  goes. 
An'  the  actor  fellow  she's  gone  with  now  is  the  second, — much 
good  may  it  do  'im  !  But  ef  she'd  stayed  on  in  the  village, 
she'd  a'  got  every  man  she  wanted,  an*  she'd  a'  *ad  you  as  sure  as 
you're  alive  1  She  said  as  much  to  me  once  when  she  wanted 
to  rile  me.  *  I'll  make  love  to  the  parson  some  day,  Dan,  see 
ef  I  doan't !  *  sez  she,  an*  she  pulls  the  pins  out  of  *er  *air  an* 
lets  it  all  fall  about  'er,  enuff  to  drive  a  chap  silly — *  I'll  look  at 
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'im  so  r  an'  she  makes  a  cherry  of  'er  mouth,  an'  twinkles  'er 
big  eyes — *  An'  I'll  ketch  'old  of  'im  so,' — an'  she  puts  'er  arms 
round  my  neck — *An'  when  'e  goes  to  read  the  prayers  in 
church,  'e'U  see  nothin'  but  my  face  at  the  altar ! '  That's  what 
she  said.  Gospel  true  1    An'  she'd  a'  kep'  'er  wurrd ! " 

Still  Everton  was  silent.  He  was  very  pale,  but  he  stood 
motionless.  He  had  nothing  to  say.  No  argument  was 
possible  with  such  a  man  as  this. 

"  No  one  cam't  swear  as  she  worn't  the  finest  gel  anywheers 
on  the  Cotswolds,"  went  on  Kieman — "  As  pretty  as  the  devil 
could  make  'er,  an'  as  skeery  an'  gay  as  a  young  colt  thorough- 
bred. An'  ef  it's  agin  God's  will  that  a  gel  should  take  to  a 
man  an'  a  man  to  a  gel,  why  doan't  'e  show  it  ?  Why  doan't  'e 
talk  to  the  birds  an'  the  beasts  an'  tell  'em  they're  all  a-goin'  to 
'ell  ?  They  doos  what  we're  told  not  to  do, — an'  it's  all  rot  an* 
mawky  stufT  so  far  as  a  man's  consamed,  for  a  man's  a  man 
wi'  the  ways  of  a  man,  an'  ef  you  worn't  a  parson,  you'd  be 
'onest  an'  say  the  saitie.  I  ain't  done  no  more  'arm  than  a 
burrd  what  picks  out  a  new  mate  every  spring." 

He  paused,  waiting  for  Everton  to  speak,  while  Everton 
himself  vaguely  wondered  what  he  was  expected  to  say.  At 
last  he  forced  himself  into  utterance. 

"When  you  married  your  wife,"  he  said,  coldly — "You 
swore  before  God  to  be  faithful  to  her,  did  you  not?" 

Dan's  eyes  shifted  to  and  fro  uneasily. 

"  Mebbe  I  did,"— he  answered,  sullenly — "  But  there  ain't  no 
man  in  the  hull  wurrld  as  sticks  to  one  woman."  Then,  meet- 
ing the  Vicar's  straight,  accusing  glance,  he  burst  out,  savagely : 
"  There  ain't,  I  say  !  Ay,  ye  may  look  an*  look  at  me  till  yer 
eyes  falls  out  o*  yer  'ed  an'  it  woan't  make  no  diflference  to 
my  way  o'  thinkin' !  There's  not  a  man  alive,  low  nor  'igh, 
as  ever  kep'  to  'is  wife  all  'is  days,  year  in  an'  year  out.  I 
doan't  care  who  'e  be, — mebbe  the  Squire  or  m.ebbe  Mister 
Minchin, — they'se  all  made  o'  the  same  stuff,  an'  Jennie  she 
knew  that  well,  bein'  a  sensible  wench  all  along.  Jennie  knew 
it — an'  so  does  all  wimmin  know't,  onny  they  jest  pertends 
they  doan't  unnerstand  it.     But  they  do  1    Ah,  an'  parsons 
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ain't  no  exception — they  goes  for  the  wimmm  moreen  most^ 
an'  many  on  'em  'ud  risk  'ell  for  a  gel  like  Jacynth, — that 
they  'ud,  an'  small  blame  to  *em  ]  Td  take  the  chance  of  ao 
everlafitin'  bumin'  in  the  next  wuirld  cheerful  an'  willin'  so 
long  as  I  could  *ave  Jacynth  in  this  one  !  An'  now,  thanks  to 
your  missus  interferin'  where  she  'adn*t  no  business,  I*ve  lost 
Jacynth  as  well  as  Jennie*  O'  course  I  know*d  that  there 
actor  fellow  as  was  a-tourin'  round  Cheltenham  way  *ad  got 
*is  eye  on  'er — a  smooth,  skek-faced  devi)  old  enough  to  be  *tr 
father,  wi'  grey  'airs  an'  a  made-up  skin — but  *e  pertended  to 
be  a  gentleman  *e  did,  an*  that's  what  Jacynth  wanted.  She 
alius  told  me  she'd  be  a  lady  somchows.  Se^  she :  *  1*11  be  a 
lady  in  a  theatre  hke  what  we  reads  about  in  the  'apenny  Mml^ 
as  spends  'eaps  o'  money  she  ain't  got,  an'  'as  thousands  o' 
pounds  worth  o*  debts  for  the  clothes  she  wears,  an'  marries  a 
rich  'usband  an'  lives  with  ever  so  many  lovers,  an'  is  took 
about  by  duchesses,  an^  goes  on  board  the  King's  yacht  That*s 
bein'  a  real  lady,  that  is  T  So  she  sez,  an'  that* s  what  she's 
after,  an*  by  G — d,  shell  'ave  'er  way!  Look  'ere,  Mister 
Parson,  you  talks  o'  the  drink,  an'  the  'arm  the  drink  doos  to 
the  workin'-man,  but  ef  you  wants  to  put  a  stop  to  real  mis- 
chief, you'll  'ave  to  stop  the  'apenny  papers! — that's  your 
ticket!  Stop  them  comin'  into  die  village  wi'  the  mamin's 
London  tales  o'  what  the  dirty  sassiety  folks  is  a-doin'  wi' 
theirselves — for  those  tales  drives  more  country  gels  to  the 
bad  than  any  lot  o'  men  makin'  love  to  'em.  The  'apenny 
paper  doos  more  'arm  than  all  the  publics  put  together ! " 

Everton  heard  this  harangue  witii  attentive  patience.  The 
coarse  eloquence  of  the  man  moved  him  to  a  certain  surprise, 
— he  had  not  thought  Kierru.  i  capable,  even  when  sober,  of 
expressing  himself  so  forcibly.  For  there  was  truth  in  what  he 
said, — truth  that  could  not  be  denied.  And  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  the  'actor  fellovj'  who  had  taken  Jacynth, — he 
caught  himself  wondering  whether  he  could  be  traced,  and  the 
girl  rescued ; — rescued  ?  But  to  what  purpose  would  the  rescue 
serve  ?  The  worid  has  grown  apathetic  and  indifferent  to  the 
ruin   of  women!    He  sighed    impatiently,  and  seeing  that 
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Kieman  was  watching  him,  he  said  in  accents  of  studied 
gentleness : — 

"  You  may  be  right  No  doubt  you  are.  But  the  existence 
of  the  cheap  newspaper  evil  does  not  lessen  the  drink  eviL 
Drink  is  your  curse,  Kieman — fight  against  it  if  you  are  a 
man  I  Drink  has  brought  you  into  your  present  trouble,  and 
drink  will  bring  you  to  a  wretched  end  if  you  don't  pull  up 
in  time.  I'm  not  'preaching'  or  giving  you  what  you  call 
'pulpit  jabber' — I'm  speaking  to  you  as" — ^he  paused, — he 
could  not  say  'as  a  friend' — and  he  finished  the  sentence 
slowly — "as  your  Vicar." 

Dan  gave  a  contemptuous  gesture. 

"  Oh,  are  ye  ?  Well,  ye  woan't  be  my  Vicar  arter  to-morrer  I " 
he  said — "  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  stop  in  Shadbrook  now  Jacynth's 
gone  an'  my  wife's  dead.  There  ain't  nothin'  to  stop  for. 
I've  got  a  better  job,  an'  I'm  off." 

Everton  was  quite  still  for  a  moment  His  heart  was  full  of 
a  smouldering  anger,  and  he  could  feel  it  beating  quickly. 

"You  follow  Jac3mth,  I  suppose?"  he  said,  meaningly. 

A  tigerish  gleam  leaped  into  Kieman's  eyes. 

"No,  I  doan'tl"  he  answered,  sharply,  and  with  fierce 
emphasis — "  So  ye  supposes  wrong !  As  long  as  she  was  mine 
I'd  a'  gone  with  'er  to  the  devil  1 — but  I  doan't  take  another 
man's  cast-off ! " 

A  silence  followed,  in  which  the  measured  ticking  of  the 
clock  became  painfully  obtrusive.  The  sun  had  sunk,  and  the 
room  was  filled  with  dense  shadows.  In  the  wavering  uncer- 
tainty of  the  semi-twilight,  Kieman's  bulky  form  loomed 
larger,  darker,  and  more  aggressive,  and  Everton,  with  a  sense 
of  vague  disquietude  upon  him,  moved  to  his  desk  and  lit  the 
two  candles  which  always  stood  there,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
obscurity.  Then  he  turned  again  towards  his  undesired 
visitor. 

"  Have  you  said  all  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

Dan  gave  him  an  ugly  look. 

"  Not  quite  all.  Mister  Parson  !  "  he  said—"  Not  quite  all ! 
There's  a  goodish  bit  yet  between  you  an'  me ;  'owsomever,  III 
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not  'ave  it  out  wi*  ye  whDe  Jennie^  aboveground  Bat  IH  jest 
tell  ye  this  much|  that  yell  not  see  me  at  the  buryin*  to-morrer. 
I  ain't  a-goin'  to  stand  by  an'  see  Jennie  put  into  th'  yerth — 
not  I,  by  a  long  ways  !  An'  'ave  all  the  neighbours  a-starin' 
an'  a-whisperin'  round,  an'  a-sayin'  as  'ow  I'd  broken  Jennie's 
'art  by  reason  o'  Jacynth ;  when  ef  it  'adn't  been  for  the  meddlin' 
o'  your  missus  comin'  into  my  'ome  wheer  she  'adn't  no 
business  to  be»  Jennie  'ud  never  a'  bin  a  bit  the  wiser  nor  the 
worsen  So  you'Q  do  the  buryin'  diis  time  without  the  chief 
mourner,  Mister ! — for  I'll  say  good-bye  to  Jeimie  lyin'  in  *er 
coffin  to-night  afore  they  screws  'er  down, — an' as  for  moumin', 
I've  got  a  moumin'  way  o'  my  own, —  an'  that  way  your  wife 
'ull  find  out  sooner  or  later, — by  G— 4  she  shall ! " 

Everton  glanced  him  up  and  down  in  utter  scorn. 

"You  threaten  a  woman!"  he  said,  contemptuously — ''A 
bully  is  always  a  coward  !" 

Kieman  made  one  heavy  stride  towards  him. 

"  Come,  I  woan't  take  that ! "  he  exclaimed,  fiercely—"  I 
woan't  take  it,  I  say  1  No  damn  parson  shall  call  me  a 
coward  I " 

"  You  are  a  coward  I "  and  Everton  stood  his  ground  firmly, 
looking  unflinchingly  into  the  savage  face  that  so  closely 
confronted  him, — '*You  talk  like  a  coward,  and  you  behave 
like  onel  If  you  have  a  grudge  against  me  and  want  to  avenge 
yourself^  why  don't  you  do  it  here  and  now?  I  am  alone, — 
why  don't  you  knock  me  down  if  that  will  be  a  relief  to  your 
feelings?  I  shall  ndther  resist  nor  retaliate.  You  know 
I  can't  raise  a  hand  against  you  in  self-defence,  not  because  I 
fear  you,  but  simply  because  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ  Take 
your  chance,  therefore^  and  do  what  you  like  to  me, — but  for 
the  sake  of  common  manliness,  if  not  for  very  shame,  leave 
women  out  of  the  quarrel ! " 

For  a  moment  Kieman  stood  confounded,  staring  stupidly  at 
the  pale,  delicately  built  man  who,  with  a  perfectly  grave  and 
quiet  demeanour,  thus  offered  himself  for  attack.  Then  he  fell 
back  a  few  steps,  and  a  slow,  curming  smile  darkened*  rather 
than  brightened  his  heavy  features. 
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"  Leave  wimmin  out ! "  he  muttered — "  No— tliat  woan't  do  ! 
— that  woan't  do !  Wimmin  was  the  beginnin'  an'  wimmin  *il 
be  the  end  1  You're  a  peart  man,  Mister  Parson,  an'  I  ain't  a- 
goin'  to  touch  ye  !  Tain't  my  game  to  get  into  trouble  on  your 
score,  though  I  make  no  douBt  ye'd  like  me  to  do  it  I  But  I'm 
a-clearin'  out  o*  this  part  o'  the  parish  an'  I'll  go  quiet  I 
doan't  intend  to  lose  the  place  I've  just  took  at  Minchin's  all 
for  the  pleasure  o'  givin'  ye  a  knock-me-down, — thank'ee 
kindly  !     Ill  settle  up  some  other  time  ! " 

Everton  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  him. 

"Are  you  going  to  work  at  Minchin's  Brewery?"  he 
asked 

Dan  nodded  his  bullet  head  a  great  many  times. 

"  I  am,"  he  answered,  with  a  kind  of  surly  triumph — "  I've 
got  a  good  job  there  an'  good  pay." 

"  God  help  you,  man  !  "  said  Everton,  abruptly — "  You  go 
from  bad  to  worse !  " 

He  turned  away  and  sat  down  at  his  desk.  The  clock 
ticked  off  two  or  three  minutes  with  uninterrupted  distinctness. 
At  last,  oppressed  by  the  stillness  and  the  weight  of  Kieman's 
hateful  presence  in  his  room,  he  said : 

"  I  think  your  business  with  me  is  finished  ?  I  understand 
you  will  not  be  at  your  wife's  funeral  to-morrow  and  that 
you  are  leaving  Shadbrook.  That's  what  you  wished  me  to 
know,  isn't  it  ?  " 

His  curt  matter-of-fact  tone  seemed  to  bewilder  Kieman  for 
a  second.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  rubbed  his  thick 
stubbly  hair  in  a  meditative  way. 

"  Thaf  s  it,"— he  replied,  slowly—"  That's  it.  Mister  Parson, 
— for  the  present.  But  doan't  ye  leave  out  the  best  part  o'  my 
bizness  with  ye — an'  that's  what  I  said  about  your  missus,  an* 
it's  what  I  stick  to.  My  Jennie's  death  lies  at  'er  door — an' 
for  that  matter  Jacynth's  goin'  off  sudden-like  lies  at  'er  door 
too — and  111 — I'll " —  here  he  raised  a  clenched  fist  in  air — 
"  111  have  it  even  with  'er  yet !  She's  runned  away — I  knows 
she's  runned  away  this  mamin'  afraid  to  'ear  of  all  the  trouble 
she's  brought  upon  a  poor  man's  'ome — but  she'll  have  to 
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come    back  —  an'    I    con    wait    patient  —  I    can    bide    my 
time  I '' 

Everton  made  no  answer.  He  was  inwardly  quivering  with 
suppressed  rage — but  he  knew  it  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  continue  arguing  with  a  man  for  whom  there  was  no  God 
and  no  conscience.  He  drew  some  papers  towards  him  and 
feigned  to  be  busy  examining  them* 

"D'ye  'ear  me?"  said  Kieman,  in  a  louder  tone — "I  can 
bide  my  time  1  " 

Eveiton  turned  a  calm  pale  face  upon  him. 

**1  hear  youT*  he  rejoined*  quietly— "And  I  say — God 
foigive  you  I " 

His  eyes  shone  steadfastly  and  clear,  despite  their  strained 
look  of  suffering  ; — they  were  eyes  that  expressed  a  soul  braced 
to  the  performance  of  duty,  no  matter  how  difficult  or  galling 
such  duty  might  be,  Nev^^r  was  a  braver  *  God  forgive  you  T 
uttered  than  by  the  lips  of  this  country  cleric,  whose  passions 
as  a  mere  man  were  all  on  fire, — whose  lithe  hands  longed  to 
be  at  the  throat  of  the  sodden  brute  whose  threats  were  so 
vague  and  yet  so  suggestive  of  uncompromising  cruelty, — and 
who  would  have  given  every  penny  he  possessed  to  be  per- 
mitted to  kick  the  cowardly  accuser  of  his  wife  out  of  the 
house.  No  early  Christian  martyr  saying  *  God  forgive  you !  * 
to  his  Roman  torturers  merited  more  praise  for  self-restraint 
and  heavenly  patience  than  Everton  at  that  moment,  for  he 
showed  no  sign  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  so  im- 
movably tranquil  did  he  seem,  that  Kieman,  dully  staring  at 
him,  began  to  be  angrily  conscious  of  his  ovm  inferiority  as 
boor  to  gentleman.     He  gave  a  coarse  laugh. 

"  That's  all  ye  sez,  is  it — *  God  forgive  ye  ! '  **  he  sneered. 
"  That's  all  yeVe  got  to  say  ?  " 

Everton  looked  straightly  at  him. 

"That's  all!  "he  said. 

There  was  a  pause, — and  for  one  moment  the  two  men 
gazed  full  at  one  another  as  though  each  sought  to  drag  forth 
some  prisoned  thought  in  both  their  souls.  Then  Dan 
Kieman  opened  the  study  door  roughly,  went  out,  and  banged 
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it  after  him.  He  was  gone.  With  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  Everton 
sprang  up  and  threw  back  the  lattice  windows,  admitting  a  rush 
of  fresh,  cold  air. 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  have  stood  it  a  moment  longer  1 "  he 
said  half-aloud — "Pah!  The  room  reeks  of  the  pot-house! 
Good  God !  Is  the  soul  of  a  man  like  Kieman  precious  to 
the  Infinite  and  Divine  Powers?  Does  it  deserve  to  be? 
Can  it  be  honestly  considered  as  more  valuable  than  the  soul 
of  a  beast  of  the  field  which  has  the  virtues  of  temperance  and 
humility?  And  if  it  is  so  considered,  who  is  to  save  it? 
What  force  on  earth  or  in  heaven  could  stop  this  churl  from 
drinking  himself  into  madness, — save  death?  None — surely 
none!  It  is  his  own  choice — and  no  one  can  hinder  him, 
least  of  all  the  '  parson '  whom  he  despises,  and  whom  others 
like  him  equally  despise,  because  religion  is  brought  into  con- 
tempt by  the  very  laws  of  the  land.  Such  laws !  They  would 
punish  a  newspaper  for  printing  insults  against  the  King — but 
they  leave  it  unscathed  for  publishing  the  vilest  blasphemy 
against  Christ!  We,  the  clergy,  preach, — and  though  there 
are  bad  amongst  us,  the  good  predominate — the  good  who 
£uthfully  try  to  do  their  duty — but  what  is  spoken  from  the 
pulpit  is  contradicted  by  the  press, — the  whole  country  swarms 
with  pernicious  and  filthy  literature  which  so-called  *  reviewers ' 
praise — and  the  ministers  of  Christ's  Gospel  appeal  in  vain 
against  the  wickedness  and  corruption  in  high  places,  because 
these  are  grown  so  strong  and  are  so  well-established  by  actual 
Law  that  it  will  need  a  second  coming  of  Christ  to  cleanse  the 
foulness  of  the  social  hive.  The  second  coming  of  Christ ! 
When  will  that  be !    God  knows  I  would  it  were  soon ! " 

He  paced  up  and  down  his  room,  and  his  glance  presently 
fell  on  a  pretty  photograph  of  his  wife  that  stood  on  a  small 
table  near  his  desk.  The  sweet  young  face  smiled  at  him,  and 
he  paused  in  front  of  it,  looking  at  it  long  and  earnestly,  till 
suddenly  he  found  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 

"Poor  little  woman  1"  he  murmured,  tenderly  —  "Poor 
innocent  little  woman!" 

And  then  he  thought  of  Jacynth  Miller.    He  remembered 
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every  detail  of  her  appeamnce  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her, — 
he  knew  the  exact  and  particular  shade  of  blue  she  had  worn 
— he  could  almost  see  the  fashion  of  her  bodice,  open  at  the 
throat  to  show  the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  and  the  droopbg 
petals  of  the  flowers  she  had  jmmed  just  above  the  full  curve 
of  her  bosom.  And  she— even  she — had  come  fresh  from  the 
embraces  of  Dan  Kieman !  A  shudder  ran  through  him, — a 
kind  of  nausea,  such  as  might  possibly  affect  a  sensitive  man 
if  he  were  told  that  a  delicately  plumaged  bird  had  Men  mto 
the  gutter  and  been  trampled  by  a  routing  swine.  Could  she 
not  have  been  saved  from  such  a  &te?  Bob  Hadley's  dying 
cries :  "  Save  Jacynth  1 "  rang  in  his  ears  with  haimting  per- 
sistence. If  he  had  only  known  I  But  he  had  never  even 
suspected  that  she  could,  or  would  have  had  so  much  as  a 
passing  fancy  for  such  a  brutish  creature  as  Dan  Kieman. 
Accrediting  her  with  no  more  evil  than  an  excess  of  vanity  and 
heartlessness,  he  had  thought  of  her  as  a  wild,  half-educated 
girl,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  beauty  which  in  her  case 
amounted  to  a  misfortune, — a  girl  who  needed  to  be  dealt 
with  firmly,  yet  kindly, — and  he  had  hoped  that  in  time,  with 
care  and  teaching,  he  might  have  helped  to  mould  her  character, 
and  fit  her  for  some  usefril  service.  As  this  reflection  crossed 
his  mind  he  felt  his  face  grow  hot  with  mingled  anger  and 
shame.  For  while  he,  like  a  fool,  had  been  meditating  on 
possible  ways  and  means  for  her  better  training,  she,  if  her 
boorish  lover  mij^t  be  believed,  had  merely  been  vowing  to 
number  him,  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  among  her  conquests ! 
The  whole  episode  worried  him, — he  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  had  he  been  able  to  forget  it  But  it  was  just  one  of 
those  uncomfortable  happenmgs  which,  in  the  whole  length  of 
a  lifetime,  refuse  to  be  forgotten. 

That  evening  he  found  the  Vicarage  very  lonely,  and  himself 
very  restless.  It  was  a  fine  night,  though  cold, — ^the  sky  was 
covered  with  masses  of  dense  doud  which  drifted  along  so 
slowly  as  to  almost  appear  motionless,  and  now  and  then  a 
solitary  star  gleamed  forth  like  a  spaik  glowing  through  smoke, 
to  vanish  again  as  soonas  it  appeared.    A  toudi  of  frost  made 
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the  air  keen  and  bracing,  and  deciding  that  a  walk  would  do 
him  good  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  overcoat 
and  went  out.  As  he  shut  his  house  door  behind  him,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  garden  listening,  as  it  were,  to  the 
silence.  It  was  a  silence  heavy  and  intense,  yet  suggestive  of 
an  under-current  of  sustained  sound  that  sullenly  refused  to 
make  itself  audible.  One  heard  nothing,  yet  felt  that  there 
was  everything  to  hear.  Oppressed  and  saddened  by  his  own 
thoughts,  he  went  quickly  across  the  lawn  and  through  the  dark 
winding  shrubberies  to  the  gate  which  opened  upon  the  high- 
road, and  there  leaned  for  a  moment  looking  at  the  dim  twinkle 
of  the  lights  in  the  village  of  Shadbrook — very  few  and  uncer- 
tain in  their  glimmerings,  like  glow-worms  shining  in  a  moist 
tangle  of  green. 

"  A  handful  of  souls  1  **  he  mused — "  Just  a  handful — scarcely 
enough  to  make  the  merest  infinitesimal  speck  of  molecular 
dust  in  the  whirl  of  the  cosmos  I  And  yet — we  must  believe 
that  God  cares  for  even  this  handful  1 '' 

He  unlatched  the  gate,  and  passing  out,  walked  on  down  the 
road  towards  the  bridge.  From  that  point  he  could  command 
a  view  of  both  *old*  and  'new'  Shadbrook,  and  here  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  noise  of  the 
little  stream  running  along,  no  doubt  with  quite  as  busy  a 
cheerfulness  as  when  the  Romans  built  their  durable  arch  of 
stone  across  it  On  either  side  of  the  bridge, — to  the  east  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  west  on  the  other,  a  strong  flare  of  light 
shone  forth  with  a  vivid  yellow  brilliancy,  and  Everton  sighed 
impatiently  as  he  looked  at  what  he  knew  was  the  fiery  Pharos 
of  Drink  flaming  from  the  two  public-houses,  which,  so  far 
from  being  rivals,  were  jointly  concerned  in  making  as  much 
as  they  could  for  themselves  and  for  Minchin  to  whom  they 
were  *  tied,'  out  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  hapless  villagers 
who  ignorantly  consumed  the  deadly  poison  they  were  licensed 
to  sell. 

"  All  the  mischief  is  centred  there  ! "  he  said  half  aloud — 
*'  In  the  drink,  which  it  would  seem  that  Heaven  itself  is  power- 
less to  fight  against     If  by  some  miracle  of  intervention  those 
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two  public-houses  could  be  dosed,  or  done  away  with,  I  should 
have  more  hope  of  the  men  and  women  committed  to  my 
charge^ — but  while  the  actual  laws  of  the  country  permit  so 
many  blood-poisoners^  masquerading  as  brewers  and  spirit 
distillers,  to  make  utter  havoc  of  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people,  what  can  I  or  any  member  of  ray 
calling  do?  Our  remonstrances  are  met  with  derision*  and 
we  ourselves  are  looked  upon  as  tools  for  our  pains.  Even 
the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself  hardly  touches  the  Drink 
question,  for  he  preached  His  Gospel  in  the  East,  where 
drunkenness  is  not  a  national  vice.  I  have  heard  special 
pleaders  quote  Hi^  own  words  and  actions  as  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  publ icehouse, — because  He  praised  the  publican 
more  than  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable,  and  also  because  His 
first  miracle  was  to  turn  water  into  wine.  And  they  recall  His 
choice  of  Levi  the  Publican,  whom  He  commanded  to  follow 
Him,  and  they  relate  the  story  of  how  Levi  *  made  Him  a  great 
feast  in  his  own  house,  and  there  ¥ras  a  great  company  of 
publicans  and  others  that  sat  down  with  them.'  Therdbre,  so 
they  would  argue,  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Faith  would 
seem  to  have  rather  favoured  than  blamed  the  sellers  of  drink 
to  the  people.  It  is  all  very  difficult  and  very  perplexing ;  the 
evil  is  one  which  we  clergy  ought  to  fight,  but  we  lack  both 
the  means  and  the  authority  for  combat" 

Just  then  he  heard  a  confused  din  as  of  shouting  and 
laughter  echoing  out  on  the  air  from  the  public-house  whidi 
was  nearest  to  where  he  stood, — the  'Stag  and  Crow,'  with 
whose  proprietor,  Mr.  Topper,  he  had  ventured  to  plead 
against  the  sale  of  more  drink  to  Dan  Kieman  on  the  day 
of  that  misguided  man's  assault  on  his  wife.  He  walked 
towards  it,  halting  immediately  opposite  its  brightly  lit  up 
windows,  two  of  which  were  open  at  the  top,  though  the 
blinds  were  all  drawn  to  prevent  any  stray  passer-by  from 
seeing  what  was  going  on  inside.  One  blind,  however,  was 
not  quite  down, — ^between  its  lower  edge  and  the  window- 
sill  there  was  about  an  inch  of  clear  glass, — and  through  this 
some  half-a-dozen  small  boys  of  the  village  were  earnestly 
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peeping,  all  holding  each  other  by  the  arms  and  pressing  their 
noses  against  the  pane.  The  tin-like  tinkling  of  a  bad  piano 
badly  played  struck  the  quietness  of  the  outer  air  with  a 
rough  blow  of  vulgarity,  and  every  now  and  then  the  roar 
of  men's  rowdy  laughter,  capped  by  a  feminine  scream  or 
hysterical  giggle,  outraged  the  peaceful  hush  of  night  The 
boys  who  were  spying  through  their  inch  of  window-pane 
were  frequently  convulsed  with  mirth, — at  certain  moments 
they  bent  and  doubled  up  their  childish  figures  with  such 
an  excess  of  laughter,  that  as  they  stood  outlined  in  the 
darkness  by  the  flare  of  the  lights  within,  they  suggested  to 
the  mind  a  band  of  fantastic  gnomes,  engaged  in  watching 
the  progress  of  some  deviFs  mischief  to  humanity.  Everton 
looked  at  them  scrutinisingly,  but  though  he  knew  every  boy 
in  the  village,  he  could  not  immediately  identify  them, — 
presently,  however,  when  he  saw  them  rolling  together,  as 
it  were,  one  upon  another,  in  a  prolonged  and  united  fit  of 
ecstasy,  he  went  straight  up  to  them. 

"  Boys,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  asked,  gently. 

They  all  turned,  and  stared  at  him.  One  of  them,  a  rosy- 
cheeked  little  urchin  with  a  tangle  of  fair  curls  falling  over 
his  innocent  blue  eyes,  answered  shyly : 

"We  was  watchin'  the  droonk  folk  ^ 

Everton  patted  the  small  upturned  head. 

"And  do  you  think  they're  worth  looking  at?"  he 
asked. 

Another  bigger  boy  spoke. 

"They'se  like  the  clowns  at  the  circus!"  he  said — "All 
a-toomblin'  over  each  other  an'  a-grabbin'  at  chairs  an'  tables 
to  keep  steady-loike — an'  there's  gels  as  is  pullin'  all  their  'air 
down  an'  larfin'  theirselves  silly ! " 

Everton,  recognising  one  of  his  Sunday-school  lads,  took 
him  gently  by  the  arm. 

"I  wish  you'd  all  go  home," — he  said,  kindly — "Ifs  not 
a  pretty  sight.  It's  a  shocking,  horrible  sight ! — try  to  forget 
you've  ever  seen  it.  Or,  if  you  must  remember,  let  it  remain 
in  your  mind  as  something  to  be  feared  and  avoided.     There's 
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nothing  so  vile  and  ugly  in  all  the  world  as  a  drunkard.  Voti 
know  Vm  right,  don't  you?" 

They  peeped  up  at  htm  submissLvely.  A  lamt  chorus  of 
small  voices  answered; 

"Yes,  sir!" 

He  smiled,  and  led  them  along  in  a  little  group  away  from 
the  scene  which  had  so  fascinated  them* 

"  Run  home,  like  good  children  \ "  he  said,  cheeriiy — **  Home 
to  your  mothers,  and  to  bed  I  If  s  time  for  you  all  to  be 
sound  asleep.     Good-night  I     God  b^ess  you  I" 

Off  went  all  the  Uttle  caps  in  a  row» 

**  Good-night,  sir ! " 

Everton  lifted  his  own  hat  and  stood  bare-headed  in  the 
quiet  glooui  for  a  moment,  while  these  small  scions  of  future 
manhood  went  their  way  in  obedience  to  the  impression  his 
kind  voice  and  manner  had  made  upon  them, — and  there  was 
a  stinging  moisture  in  his  eyes  as  he  watched  them  disappear. 

"  Poor  little  souls  1 "  he  murmured — "  Who  can  blame  them 
if  their  early  conceptions  of  life  and  the  things  of  life  are 
dark  and  crooked?  Man's  wilful  degradation  of  himself  is 
bad  enough — but  when  he  degrades  his  children,  and  through 
them  spreads  the  contamination  of  his  own  disease  to  future 
unborn  generations,  surely  no  estimate  can  sufficiently  gauge 
the  enormous  extent  of  his  selfishness  and  crime  1  It  is  not 
of  ourselves  we  should  think,  for  ourselves  are  always  too 
much  with  us; — it  is  of  others — others  upon  whom  our 
conduct  and  example  may  have  a  lasting  good  or  evil 
influence." 

At  that  moment  a  yell  of  hysterical  laughter  pierced  the 
air,  and  through  the  open  doorway  of  the  *  Stag  and  Crow ' 
some  eight  or  nine  men  and  women  came  reeling  out  into 
the  road.  The  piano  went  on  tinkling  brassily  inside,  and 
two  women,  with  their  hair  tossing  loosely  about  their  faces, 
and  their  tawdry  *  scoop  *  hats  falling  off  like  battered  lamp- 
shades on  their  backs,  began  to  dance  wildly  opposite  each 
other  in  the  fantastic  gyrations  common  to  the  gutter  music- 
hall  stage  and  known  as  the  '  cake-walk.' 
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"Come  on,  Dan  1"  they  screamed — "Come  on,  an'  show 
us  a  bit  o*  yer  quality  I " 

And  roars  of  laughter  went  up  from  the  whole  group,  as 
Dan  Kieman,  in  a  condition  that  can  only  be  describ^  as 
*  dead  drunk,'  suddenly  staggered  forward,  hatless,  and  coatless, 
his  fiace  swollen  and  blurred  out  of  all  intelligent  human 
semblance  by  the  red  fire  of  the  corroding  liquor  that 
inwardly  ravened  and  consumed  him,  and  his  massive  figure 
swaying  with  an  unwieldy  helplessness  like  a  drifting  log 
swirled  to  and  fro  in  the  strong  cross-currents  of  a  swift 
stream.  The  women  rushed  at  him  and  seized  him — one  on 
either  side  and  each  gripping  an  arm, — and  so  between  them 
the  wretched  fool  was  made  to  caper  heavily  backwards  and 
forwards  like  a  clumsy  bear  in  chains,  amid  repeated  shrill 
yells  and  hoarse  gufiaws  of  idiotic  laughter. 

"  Step  it  out,  Dan  1 "  cried  one  man,  stumbling  back  against 
the  public-house  door — "Step  it  out!  Td  dance  all  night  if 
my  old  'ooman  was  dead  1" 

Another  roar  of  laughter  hailed  this  witticism,  and  the 
insane  'cake-walk'  went  on  with  redoubled  vigour,  improved 
and  sustained  by  sundry  fits  of  hiccoughing  on  the  part  of 
Kieman,  which  were  loudly  applauded  by  the  dapping  of 
hands  and  stamping  of  feet  All  at  once  and  quite  quietly, 
Everton  stepped  out  from  the  shadows  which  had  till  now 
concealed  his  presence,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  fiill  view 
of  the  dishevelled  company.  There  was  a  sudden  pause — an 
equally  sudden  silence.  Then  one  of  the  women  who  held 
Kieman's  arm  burst  into  a  tipsy  laugh. 

"  It's  the  parson ! "  she  yelled — "  Lordy-dordy  me !  It's  the 
parson!" 

Kieman  stopped  in  his  Bruin-like  shuffling,  and  tried  to 
steady  himself. 

"The  parson!"  he  stuttered— " Wofs  'e  a-doin'  of  'ere? 
Tum  'im  out !  D'ye  'ear,  boys  ?  Tum — tum  'im  out !  We 
doan't  want  no  parsons  'ere,  talking  'igh  an'  mighty  an' 
interferin'  wi'  the  poor  man's  'ome ! "  Here  he  gave  a  heavy 
lurch  forward  and  would  have  Men,  but  for  the  women,  who, 
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giggling  crazily,  still  held  him  up.  "We  doan't  want  no 
parsons !  '*  he  repeated,  raising  his  rough  voice  to  a  savage 
roar — "  Damn  'em  all,  I  say !    Eh,  boys  ?    Damn  'em  all  1 " 

Without  a  word  or  further  look,  the  Vicar  turned  and 
walked  away.  As  he  disappeared,  the  dapper,  self-important 
proprietor  of  the  'Stag  and  Crow,'  Mr.  Topper,  suddenly 
showed  himself  at  the  threshold  of  his  'licensed  premises'  and 
smiled  benevolently  on  the  group  of  his  recent  customers,  who 
were,  together  with  Dan  Kieman,  whom  they  still  escorted, 
beginning  to  roll  and  stagger  and  straggle  away  in  the  various 
directions  of  their  several  homes.  With  the  pleasant  smile 
still  on  his  fat  face,  he  carefully  shut  the  door  of  the  bar,  and 
locked  and  bolted  it  with  much  emphatic  noise,  while  some  one 
within  extinguished  all  the  lights,  exactly  as  the  church  clock 
struck  eleven. 

Everton,  reaching  his  own  house  again,  heard  the  chime 
pulsate  in  musical  beats  through  the  silence,  like  a  sweet 
voice  made  tremulous  by  tears.  His  nerves  were  throbbing — 
his  mind  was  weary — and  a  fatigued  protest  rose  up  within 
him  against  the  apparent  uselessness  of  effort  and  the  vanity 
of  all  toil  Kieman's  coarse  words  echoed  in  his  ears  with 
the  pertinacity  of  an  unavenged  insult  "We  doan't  want 
no  parsons  1  Damn  'em  all,  I  say  1 "  To  this  end  an 
irresponsible  and  unlicensed  Press  was  bringing  the  People ! 

"And  to  this  end,"  —  he  thought,  "Education  without 
Religion  will  rear  its  Christ-less  human  brutes  of  the  next 
generation  1 " 


CHAPTER  X 

THERE  are  what  may  be  called  'grey  days'  in  every 
human  life — days  of  mental  mist  and  drizzle,  when  the 
heaven  of  thought  is  overcast  and  no  glimpse  of  brightness 
breaks  upon  the  soul, — days  which  leave  a  dark  blur  upon  the 
mind  too  deep  to  be  erased  or  forgotten.  One  of  the  worst 
and  dreariest  of  such  days  was  that  on  which  Richard  Everton 
performed  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  for  the  ill-fated  Jermie 
Kieman.  Never,  to  his  own  thinking,  had  he  conducted  a 
more  melancholy  funeral  Pitiful  in  its  plain  poorness,  it  was 
nevertheless  rendered  impressive  by  the  crowd  of  mourners 
following  the  coffin — for  the  village  had  turned  out  nearly  all 
its  inhabitants,  many  of  them  giving  up  a  day's  work  and  wage 
in  order  to  pay  a  final  tribute  of  respect  to  ttie  mortal  remains 
of  a  woman  whose  chief  claim  upon  the  regard  of  her  neigh- 
bours had  been  her  long-suffering  and  always  uncomplaining 
patience.  They  gathered  round  the  grave  in  massed  groups, 
their  stolid  faces  guiltless  of  any  expression,-^and  listened  in 
heavy  silence  while  their  Vicar  solemnly  enunciated  the  too 
familiar  '  ashes  to  ashes — dust  to  dust '  phrase,  which  by  con- 
stant repetition  had  become  almost  meaningless  to  their  ears, 
— and  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  Everton  caught  a  few 
furtive  glances  from  eyes  that  were  suddenly  lifted  to  his  face, 
as  though  in  wonder  or  enquiry — glances  that  set  bis  nerves 
quivering  and  made  the  blood  rise  to  his  brows.  For  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  those  covert  looks  which  expressed 
yet  concealed  an  unspoken  doubt, — he  saw  that  in  each  of 
those  ignorant,  narrow  and  prejudiced  minds,  one  idea  had 
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been  implanted^  and  tlut  idea  was,  that  *ir  the  poi^Ofn's 
hadn't  gone  meddUn'  with  wbat  wasn*t  her  busmess^  Jennie 
Kieman  wouldn*t  have  died'  Instinctively  he  feh  tlie  atmo- 
sphere of  a  dull  rescnUnent  nsit^  against  him — resentment 
that  was  as  reasonless  as  it  was  obstinate.  And  his  speech 
faltered  a  Uttle  as  he  read  of  the  'voice  from  heaven'  whidl 
prombed  the  dead  'rest  from  their  labours*'  Rest  just  now 
seemed  to  him  the  sweetest  and  most  desirable  thing  in  the 
world,  for  he  was  weary  in  heart  and  spirit.  Tl^  strong  con- 
sciousness that  his  ministration  of  the  Gospel  was,  to  a  very 
great  extent j  utterly  futile,  weighed  upon  him  heavily.  In  this 
one  poor  parish  of  Shadbrook  he  could  count  nothing  but  ■ 
failures.  His  influence  had  worked  no  good — it  had  neither 
checked  drink  nor  immorality*  Even  -young  Hadlcy,  vrho,  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  last  illness,  had  shown  a  wondeifuUy 
docile  and  Chrisitan  spirit  of  resignation  and  patience,  had 
died  raving  for  the  love  of  a  woman,  and  blasphemously  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  God,  And  Jacynth  Miller — she— but  of 
her  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think.  He  was  thankful 
when  all  was  over,  and  when,  having  seen  Jennie  Kieman's 
coffin  lowered  into  the  ground,  the  villagers  slowly  and  silently 
dispersed.  One  woman  lingered  behind  the  rest,  and  curtsey- 
ing respectfully,  spoke  to  him  in  a  hushed  voice  with  tears  in 
her  eyes — and  this  was  Jennie's  loyal  friend,  Mrs.  Adcott 

"I'm  right  sorry  it's  all  happened  as  it  has," — she  ssdd — 
"  It's  cross  work  and  cruel, — that  it  is,  sir, — but  Jennie,  for  all 
that  she  was  a  hard-working  woman,  had  a  lovin'  heart,  an'  it 
just  broke  when  she  knew  Dan  wom't  true  to  her.  She'd  a' 
borne  anything  else — ay,  if  Dan  had  a'  kicked  'er  to  death, 
she'd  a'  taken  it  thankful  an'  died  blessin'  'im,  so  long  as  he'd 
been  Aer  man,  but  when  she  heerd  'im  ravin'  like  mad  because 
Jacynth  had  left  'im " 

"  Yes — ^yes,  I  know  1 "  interrupted  Everton — "  I  know  it  all. 
— don't  speak  of  it  any  more  1  The  whole  affair  is  most  un- 
fortunate. I  could  perhaps  have  saved  her  if  I  had  been  told 
in  time ** 

'' Wdl,  sir,  it  wasn't  for  the  like  of  us  to  tell  you," — and  Mrs. 
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Adoott  wiped  her  eyes — "You  see  Jaqrnth,  she  went  to  church 
reglar,  and  took  the  Lord's  bread  and  wine " 

Everton  turned  very  white. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  sudden  stiffness — "  I  am  aware  of  all 
the  facts — now.  Don't  let  us  talk  of  the  miserable  story  here  1 " 
— and  he  pointed  to  the  open  grave — "  It  is  not  the  time  or 
the  place." 

Mrs.  Adcott  curtseyed  again  meekly,  and  went  away  with  bent 
head,  crying  softly.  For  a  moment  the  Vicar  stood  inert, — for 
a  moment  he  lifted  his  pale  face  to  the  lowering  sky  which 
darkly  threatened  rain,  as  though  in  mute  appeal, — then  he 
signed  to  Stowey  the  sexton,  who  advanced  at  once  and  began 
the  work  of '  covering  in,'  or,  as  he  himself  was  wont  to  express 
it — 'putting  a  warm  quilt  on  a  cold  sleeper.* 

"There  wom't  no  chief  mourner  tonday," — ^he  said,  as  he 
cast  the  loose  earth  rattling  down  upon  Jennie  Rieman's  cofSn ; 
"  Dan,  he  wor  up  an'  away  'fore  'twas  dawn,  an'  his  sticks  o^ 
furniture  went  arter  'im  at  ten  o'clock.  There's  a  men's  dinner 
on  at  the  Brewery,  on  account  of  it's  bein'  Mr.  Minchin's  birth- 
day. Dan  wouldn't  miss  that  if  'e'd  got  twenty  wives  bein' 
buried — ^he's  a  new '  hand '  at  the  Brewery,  an'  of  course  they'll 
drink 'is 'elth!" 

Everton  said  nothing.  'Silent  Stowey'  was  not  usually  so 
communicative. 

"  Mr.  Minchin's  birthday  it  is  I "  he  went  on,  with  a  kind  of 
inward  chuckle — "That's  a  fine  thing  for  rejoidn',  ain't  it!" 
And  he  threw  an  extra  large  shovelful  of  earth  into  the  grave. 
"  He  drinks  'is  own  'elth  in  water,  an'  he's  kind  enough  to  let 
his  Brewery  men  drink  it  in  poison ! " 

The  Vicar  let  this  satire  pass  without  comment 

"  Dan  Kieman  has  left  the  village  for  good,  then,  I  suppose  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  Or  for  bad,"— retorted  Stowey—"  Ay !    It  seems  like  it." 

With  this  last  remark  he  relapsed  into  his  usual  taciturnity. 
Everton  watched  him  working  for  a  while,  and  then  rain 
beginning  to  fall,  returned  to  the  Vicarage  and  to  the  quiet  of 
his  own  study.    Here  he  made  combat  against  his  own  sense 
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of  utter  depression  by  writing  a  long  letter  to  his  wife,  though 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  she  would  read  it  through*  The  charming 
Azalea  was  fond  of  asserting  that  letters  *  bored  *  her,  especially 
when  she  was  expected  to  answer  Lhem,  But  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  expressing  his  thoughts  to  somebody,  even  though 
that  somebody  might  be,  as  far  as  mental  receptiveness  was 
concerned,  the  merest  nobody — so  he  penned  an  eloquent, 
tender,  graceful,  and  affectionate  epistle,  telling  her  everything 
be  imagined  she  might  wish  to  know, — softening  all  that  was 
gloomy  or  unpleasant  in  the  Kieman  incident, — and  only 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  fact  that  Pan  himself  had  now 
left  the  village  to  work  at  Minchin's  brewery,  ten  miles  off,  so 
that  she  need  not  fear  any  personal  annoyance  from  him  in 
her  daily  walks  at  home* 

"Don't  stay  away  now  unless  you  like," — he  concluded — 
"Think  that  a  day  without  you  and  Laurence  is  to  me  longer 
than  a  year,  and  come  back  soon,  for  I  am  very  lonely*  1  want 
you  every  minnte,  for  life  itself  is  too  short  a  span  in  which  to 
express  how  much  I  love  you."  And  he  signed  himself  as  usual 
her  '  devoted  husband,'  feeling  satisfied  that  his  appeal  would 
bring  her  back  at  once.  In  fact,  when  his  letter  was  posted, 
he  began  to  look  up  the  possible  trains  by  which  she  could 
return  the  very  next  day. 

"  She  will  be  sure  to  come,"  he  said  to  himself — •*  When  she 
knows  Kieman  is  out  of  the  village,  she  mil  want  to  get  home 
as  quickly  as  she  can." 

But  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Azalea  did  not  want  to  get 
home  quickly  by  any  means.  He  was  indeed  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  ease  with  which  she  managed  to  exist 
witiiout  his  company.  She  answered  his  letter  and  told 
him  she  was  'so  happy'  at  the  sea-side,  and  'Baby  was  so 
well,  that  it  seemed  dreadful  to  have  to  return  to  Shadbrook 
too  soon !  * 

"  I'm  so  glad,  darling,"  she  wrote,  in  her  pretty,  diaracterless 
running  hand, — "  that  the  dreadful  man  Kieman  has  gone  out 
of  the  place — he  was  a  horror  \  But  he's  just  the  sort  of  bmte 
that  Minchin  would  like  to  have  in  his  nasty  smelly  yards, — 
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rolling  casks  about  or  driving  a  dray  along.  I  should  say  he 
would  do  very  well  as  a  brewery  hand,  and  as  he  will  always 
be  dnmk,  he  will  be  quite  a  nice  advertisement  for  Minchin's 
Ale !  Won't  he?  Baby  is  so  browr.  and  lovely  I — he  makes 
the  most  beautiful  sand  forts,  and  actually  finds  shrimps !  Just 
a  few  days  longer,  dear  old  Dick,  and  we  will  come  home  1 " 

He  sighed  as  he  finished  reading  the  light,  inconsequent 
school-girl  sentences, — ^then  he  smiled. 

"Poor  little  woman,"  he  murmured  tenderly — "I  daresay 
it's  very  dull  for  her  here — ^very  dull  I  Even  love  itself  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  lighten  monotony.    Love  itself " 

Here  he  paused,  and  began  to  think  introspectively  as  to 
the  nature  of  love.  Scientifically,  it  has  been  defined  as  '  the 
law  of  attraction  between  the  sexes,'  and  if  any  estimate  is  to 
be  formed  by  the  conduct  of  the  present-day  man  and  woman 
in  their  marriages,  it  seems  no  more  tluui  this.  But  to 
Richard  Everton  it  was  much  more.  To  him,  love  meant 
the  sanctification  of  life.  It  does  not  mean  this  to  the 
majority  of  men.  Once,  now  and  again,  the  Beatific  Vision 
of  the  Ideal  shines  into  the  soul  of  a  poet  or  other  world's 
dreamer, — but  that  it  should  descend  firom  the  high  empyrean 
and  dwell  with  a  plain  country  parson,  is  a  strange  and 
unusual  drcmnstance.  Yet  so  it  was, — and  the  periiect  con- 
ception of  perfect  love  which  he  cherished  with  such  tender 
tenacity,  made  him  a  much  greater  man  than  he  realised 
himself  to  be.  Heroisms  and  martyrdoms  in  embryo  were 
hidden  beneath  this  central  pure  flame  which  dominated  his 
existence,  and  the  intellectual  power  that  lay  dormant  within 
him  was  being  steadily  nourished  and  strengthened  by  many 
springs  of  bitter-sweetness  whichi  uixxinsciously  to  himseli^ 
flowed  through  his  whole  being,  though  they  often  poured 
themselves  to  waste  on  the  very  small  and  limited  plot  of 
love's  garden-ground  which  his  pretty  wife  with  her  graceful 
figure  and  charming  face  represented.  And,  moved  by  the 
unselfishness  which  always  led  him  to  consider  her  happiness 
more  than  his  own,  he  resigned  himself  cheerfully  to  the 
loneliness  her  absence  imposed  upon  him,  determining  to  let 
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her  enjoy  herself  at  the  sea  side  as  long  rs  she  liked,  without 

obtruding  any  personal  complaint.  Meanwhile,  he  went  about 
his  ordinary  duties  with  redoubled  energy,  believing  that  if  he 
mingled  familiarly  with  his  parishioners  and  showed  no  sign  of 
constraint  or  embarrassment,  they  would  open  their  hearts  to 
him  freely  on  the  matter  of  the  Kieman  episode^  concerning 
which  he  felt  there  was  much  more  to  learn  than  had  yet 
been  tolA 

But  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed.  The  villagers 
were  sad — not  to  say  sullen.  They  received  him  everywhere 
civilly  enough — but  they  were  distinctly  not  in  the  humour 
to  volunteer  any  confidences.  And  when  Sunday  came  round 
he  noticed  that  the  attendance  at  church  was  much  smaller 
than  usual.  This  pained  him  consideraWy, — the  more  so  as 
he  felt  himself  to  be  innocent  of  any  offence  against  his  *  little 
flock/  In  the  vexation  of  his  heart  he  spoke  about  this 
sudden  falling  away  of  his  congregation  to  Dr.  Brand. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it," — he  said,  wearily — "  What  have  I 
done?" 

Brand  looked  at  him  with  a  touch  of  compassion. 

"  Nothing  I "  he  answered  promptly — "  That's  just  it  I  You 
have  done  nothing  1  But  the  rustic,  or  let  us  say,  the  buooUc 
mind,  has  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  which  are  completely  the 
reverse  of  right  and  wrong  as  you  and  I  conceive  them, — ^and 
the  result  of  this  topsy-turvy  view  of  things  is  ti*!it  Shadbrook 
considers  Dan  Kieman  a  deeply  injured  man  1 " 

Everton  gave  a  kind  of  hopeless  gesture. 

"  So ! "  he  ejaculated—"  Is  that  the  latest  ?  " 

"That  is  the  very  latest  1"  and  Brand,  who  was  thoroughly 
kind-hearted  as  well  as  eminently  practical,  laughed  a  little — 
"  Don't  look  so  down  in  the  mouth  about  it  1  You  can't  weave 
fine  silk  out  of  raw  hide,  and  these  people's  sense  of  justice 
is  as  primitive  as  are  their  passions.  They  say  Dan  is  a  man, 
and  can't  help  being  a  man — Jacynth  is  a  girl  who  likes  men, 
and  she  took  Dan  just  because  he  came  handy — and  why  not? 
And  they  kept  silence  while  the  mischief  went  on,  thinking 
that  'least  said,  soonest  mended.'    I  confess  I  thought  so 
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myself.  Then  when — ^when," — ^here  *Dr.  Harry'  hesitated 
ddicately — ''when  it  became  necessary  to  tell  Dan's  wife  of 
her  husband's  infidelity,  why  then — well ! — then  the  poor 
woman  died  and  got  out  of  her  trouble,  and  Jacjmth  ran  off 
with  another  fellow,  as  was  to  be  expected, — but  Dan — Dan 
remains  to  bear  the  burden  of  having  lost  wife  and  sweetheart 
both  at  once  and  together!  Don't  you  see?  And  thus, 
comfortably  following  their  own  line  of  argument,  they 
conclude  that  after  all  Dan,  with  all  his  foults,  is  the  one 
most  to  be  pitied!" 

The  Vicar  sighed.  He  was  troubled, — but  could  not  find 
words  to  express  exactly  the  nature  of  his  trouble. 

"Nothing  can  convince  these  sort  of  folk  of  the  true 
character  of  sin"; — went  on  Brand — "They  are  for  the  most 
part  more  barbaric  than  civilised,  and  their  notions  of  life  are 
not  much  higher  than  the  notions  of  savages  concerning  their 
squaws  and  wigwams.  No  one  realises  the  utter  impossibility 
of  reasoning  logically  with  them  so  well  as  a  country  doctor. 
When  any  affair  occurs  among  them  like  this  of  Dan  Elieman 
and  Jacynth  Miller,  it  would  be  no  use  for  me  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  a  bad  and  immoral  affair.  They  would  only  laugh  at 
me.  Some  of  them  have  no  s^ise  of  morality  or  immorality 
— and  you  might  talk  to  them  for  a  year,  and  you  would  never 
make  them  understand  If  you  were  to  take  the  statistics  or 
standard  of  morality  in  every  village  all  over  the  British  Isles, 
you  would,  with  your  idealistic  views,  be  simply  appalled  at 
the  result.  Rural  life  b  not  always  the  most  innocent — and 
the  'sweet  sylvan  maid '  of  the  poefs  line  may  be^  and  often 
is,  a  very  impudent  minx.  You  must  remember  that  in  these 
later  years,  the  current  pi^ess  has  made  a  mock  of  marriage, — 
and  as  the  daily  halfpenny  papers  cirailate  everywhere,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  vices  of  the  country  keep  pace  with 
those  of  the  town." 

Everton  turned  upon  him  quickly. 

"Are  you  speaking  seriously?"  he  demanded,  with  eag^ 
and  sudden  vehemence — "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  has  no  influence  ?" 
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Brand's  eyes  grew  sad  and  stem. 

"I  wU]  not  say  it  has  no  influence;," — be  replied — "But  It 
has  not  so  much  as  it  might  have*  We  are  living  in  very  evil 
days, — and  the  Church  does  not  seem  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  its  adversaries.  Honestly  speaking,  I  pity  the  clergy ! 
For  many  years  past  they  have  been  lax  in  their  duties — tbey 
have  taken  things  too  easily  —  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  now  find  themselves  unprepared  for  difficulty.  Look  at 
them  I  Men,  educated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  other  of  the 
Universities,  and  brought  up  without  the  slightest  btimate 
comprehension  of  the  real,  suffering,  heart-broken  world  around 
them " 

"  Heart  -  broken  world  1 "  echoed  Everton  —  "  That's  a 
melancholy  phrase  1 " 

"It*s  a  true  one!"  said  Brand — "The  only  really  happy 
human  creatures  in  it  are  very  young  children^  and  even  they 
are  not  exempt  from  pain*  But  for  grown  men  and  women 
who  have  to  face  all  the  countless  miseries  and  struggles  of  Ufe^ 
what  else  is  it  but  a  heart-broken  world?  Especia^y  if  it  is 
robbed  of  faith  in  God.  The  Christian  religion  was  given  to 
us  to  help  mend  the  heart-break — has  it  done  so?  No— 
because  its  ministers  will  not  allow  it  to  do  so.  They  construe 
its  simple  tenderness  by  the  light  of  their  own  narrow  and 
prejudiced  minds — and  those  who  should  he  comforted  are 
left  comfortless.  In  my  profession  I  meet  with  cases  of  utter 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  despair  every  day, — cases  where 
both  the  Church  and  the  resident  clergyman  have  done  their 
little  best" 

"You  are  very  eloquent," — said  Everton,  with  a  touch  of 
surprise — "You  have  evidently  thought  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject " 

"Pretty  much  so!  Doctors  think  more  than  you  might 
perhaps  suppose.  But  in  all  my  experience,  I'm  bound  to  say 
I  have  never  had  a  dying  patient  whose  condition  was  not 
made  worse  by  the  ministrations  of  the  clergyman.  Now  ** — 
and  the  doctor  squared  his  shoulders  and  looked  full  into  the 
face   of  his  quietiy  attentive  listener — "I  tell  you  this  un- 
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pleasant  fact,  plainly  and  bluntly,  because  I  can  see  you're  a 
different  sort  of  parson  to  most  of  your  class.  Holy  oiders  are 
really  •  holy '  to  you — and  you  evidently  want  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Well  I — do  it ! — and  never  mind  if  you're  called  names. 
It's  still  possible  to  preach  Christ  to  humanity  in  the  true 
way." 

"A  way  I  hope  I  may  find," — said  Everton,  gently — "I 
shall  not  forget  your  words ! " 

''  As  for  the  villagers  falling  off  in  attendance  at  diurch," 
went  on  Brand — "pay  no  attention  to  it  They^  only  sulk 
for  a  week  or  twa  Like  children,  they'll  soon  come  out  of 
the  comer.  The  chief  element  of  trouble  has  left  the  place — 
Jacynth  Miller " 

"Yes — I  wonder  where  she  has  gone?"  Everton  put  the 
question  quickly  and  with  eagerness. 

Brand  glanc^  at  him. 

"Does  it  matter?" 

"Oh,  it  matters  nothing — but — ^the  wreck  of  a  young  girl's 
life " 

"  She  has  wrecked  it  herself,  if  it  /f  a  wreck," — said  Brand — 
"  You  may  consider  her  as  ruined, — but  she  considers  her 
fortime  made.  She  has  gone  off  with  an  actor — a  fellow 
pretty  well  known  for  his  questionab^3  character  and  insuffer- 
able conceit — ^he  gets  up  provincial  'amateur'  dramatic 
societies,  and  touts  for  'county'  bumpkins  that  will  fee  him 
for  training  them  to  make  asses  of  themselves  on  die  stage. 
He  snapped  up  Jacynth  for  her  face  and  figure,  and  has  got 
her  a  place,  so  I  hear,  at  some  London  theatre  as  a  diorus 
girl     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  ends  by  becoming  a  peeress ! " 

"  You  jest,"  and  Everton's  brows  darkened — "She  has  gone 
to  a  life  of  shame ! " 

"  You  think  so— of  course  you  would  think  so," — here 
Brand  smiled  indulgently — "  She  doesn't  Anyway  she  b^an 
the  life  of  shame  here — ^here,  in  apparently  innocent-looking 
little  Shadbrook.  And  I  repeat, — with  her  beauty  and  her 
cajoling  wa3rs,  she  vrill  probably  marry  one  of  our  jejune  peerSi 
who  has  no  idea  of  a  woman  beyond  her  body.    Virtue  is  out 
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of  date, — the  odd  mflrriages  made  by  some  of  out  modem 
men  show  that  they  have  apparently  ceased  to  care  whether 
woman  ia  good  or  the  reverse.  Only  the  other  day,  a  girl, 
who  was  brought  up  before  a  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  wilfully 
murdering  her  illegitimate  chiMf  had  five  offers  of  maniage 
before  she  left  the  court !  What  can  you  make  of  that  ?  I 
know  plenty  of  good  honest  girls  fit  to  be  excellent  wives,  and 
never  a  breath  of  scandal  has  touched  them — yet  they  don't 
get  one  offer  of  man-iage — much  les^  five !  WTiat  of  a  certain 
Duchess,  none  of  whose  children  were  bom  in  wedlock, — and 
who,  nevertheless,  is  a  *  leader  of  society*?  The  times  are 
corrupt — and  the  best  and  most  patient  of  us  can  only  pray 
that  some  great  revolution  will  break  out  upon  us  before  it  is 
too  late,  and  cleanse  the  nation  of  its  accumulated  filth  ! "  He 
spoke  with  strong  feeling — adding — "  It's  no  good  my  getting 
on  these  topics — my  thoughts  brim  over  and  I  talk  too  much* 
But  the  days  are  ripe  for  another  Peter  the  Hermit  to  pre^ich 
ft  new  and  higher  crusade.  Of  course  if  scch  a  preacher  came 
he  would  be  laughed  at, — he  would  be  made  the  butt  of  the 
cheap  newspaper,  and  the  joke  of  the  stable  and  the  green- 
room— but  if  he  were  a  strong,  and  above  all,  a  sincere  man, 
he  wouldn't  mind  all  that, — and  he  might  turn  back  the  tide 
of  national  disaster — even  now ! " 

Everton  thought  over  this  conversation  for  days  after  it 
had  taken  place,— days  that  were  rather  more  than  usually 
productive  of  meditation,  owing  to  his  being  so  much  alone. 
The  little  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Sebastien  Douay,  came  over 
to  see  him  several  times,  his  visits  making  a  pleasant  break  in 
what  to  him  was  a  long  and  irksome  solitude — ^and  the  at  first 
merely  congenial  acquaintance  between  the  two  men,  began 
to  ripen  into  a  warm  friendship.  Douay  was  not  only  tactfiil 
and  kindly^  but  he  also  was  gifted  with  a  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position so  great  as  to  make  his  presence  eminently  welcome 
and  desirable  in  dull  weather,  a  fact  which  he  himself  appeared 
to  recognise,  for  he  generally  chose  cold,  blustering  east-windy 
afternoons  for  cycling  over  to  the  Vicarage,  sometimes  in  the 
ver}^  teeth  of  a  strong  gale  blowing  hard  against  him. 


em  ^ 

:r  a    I 
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"  I  love  the  cold  I "  he  would  say^"  I  love  the  cross  wind  I 
They  are  good  to  fight  withi  Often  I  have  mudi  quarrel  in 
my  mind— quarrel  with  the  world — quarrel  with  wicked  human 
nature— quarrel  with  myself  1  And  it  is  better  to  use  one's 
angry  force  against  bad  weather  than  against  bad  men !  That 
is  how  your  Mistaire  Gladstone  did, — he  was  often  very  angry, 
sans  douU  \ — he  must  have  wished  to  chop  off  heads — instead 
of  that  he  chopped  down  trees  1  So  wise  of  him ! — to  get  rid 
of  hot  blood!    It  is  what  you  call  to  'let  off  steam' 1" 

Everton  was  often  amused  at  the  little  man's  unruffled 
philosophy. 

"  I  believe  you  are  never  out  of  temper  1 "  he  said  to  him 
one  day — ''You  never  seem  to  be  annoyed  or  anxious  or  sorry 
about  anything ! " 

Douay  spread  out  his  plump  hands  vrith  a  deprecatory  air. 

"  Ah,  you  mistake ! "  he  answered — "  I  am  not  of  stone,  my 
fiiendl — ^not  all  indifferent — no!  But  to  be  aiuioyed — why 
should  I  be?  At  what?  For  whom?  For  some  one  who 
thinks  he  troubles  me  ?  Then  I  give  him  a  pleasure  by  show- 
ing that  Le  is  of  importance  to  me!  Then  again, — to  be 
anxious  will  make  me  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  God.  This 
would  be  wicked — for  I  am  sure  of  Him ! "  Here  he  shook  his 
finger  emphatically  in  the  air — "Sure!  Remember,  in  this 
age  of  n:  .ckery,  to  put  so  mudi  to  the  credit  of  a  leetlj  priest 
Roman  Catholique.  But, — to  be  sorry — ah  yes !  I  am  sorry 
all  the  hours  of  all  the  dajrs ! — sorry  for  others ! — never  for 
myself." 

"  Never  sorry  for  yourself!" — repeated  Everton,  thoughtfully, 
"  You  mean  you  have  nothing  to  regret  or  to  desire  ?  " 

"Nothing!" — and  Douay's  eyes  shone  with  a  8teadfiE»t 
light — "Not  now!  In  the  old  days,  perhaps, — when  I  was 
young — ^then  it  may  be  that  the  love  of  God  seemed  cold  and 
distant — ^and  the  love  of  life — and  woman — seemed  too  near 
and  dear! — but  now — now  I  would  not  change  my  lot  with 
that  of  any  man!  No— I  have  no  desire  and  no  r^ret — 
exeept  sometimes  for  my  leetle  French  parish,  where  I  trained 
the  children  to  love  their  prayers  and  their  sweet  thoughts  of 
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Heaven — for  by-and-bye  there  will  be  no  children  left  who  will 
know  how  to  pray— thants  to  modem  Governments  1 — but 
after  all  I*' — and  he  shrugged  hts  shoulders  lightly — "They 
win  continue  to  do  without  me — no  man  is  missed  anywhere 
more  than  a  few  weeks^ — if  so  long ! " 

Everton  was  silent  His  thoughts  had  jumped  to  a  purely 
selfish  and  personal  cons  ideraiion— for  he  wondered  if  Azalea, 
supposing  he  should  be  parted  from  her  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  would  miss  him7  The  answer  to  this  question  in  his 
own  mind  was  so  decisively  in  the  negative  that  he  almost 
recoiled  from  its  emphasis.  He  would  miss  Her — he  missed 
her  now — every  moment  of  every  hour — but  he  could  not 
flatter  himself  that  his  feeling  was  reciprocated-  Vet  she 
loved  him — certainly  she  loved  him.  Then — what  was 
love ?  The  agreeable  voice  of  Sebostien  Doi'ay  inter- 
rupted his  brief  meditation. 

"Aud  when  does  your  wife — the  angel  of  your  poradise^^^ 
return?"  m 

A  slight  flush  of  colour  warmed  the  Vicar's  pale  face. 

"Soon — very  soon!"  he  repUed  hastily — "The  sea  air  is 
very  good  for  her  and  the  child " 

"I  see — I  understand!"  and  Douay  nodded  amicably — 
"And  do  you  hear  any  more  of  the  drunkard  who  was  so 
much  3ause  of  trouble?  Shall  I  tell  you  some  news  of 
him?" 

"You?*'  exclaimed  Everton,  with  interest — "Do  you  know 
how  he's  getting  on  ?  " 

*  I  know  ! "  and  Douay  nodded  again  a  great  many  times — 
"  I  know  that  Mistaire  Minchin  gives  him  free  beer !  Free, 
my  friend  ! — think  of  it ! — nothing  to  pay  for  drinking  as  much 
poison  as  he  likes  !  All  day  long,  all  night  long,  he  can 
drink,  if  he  so  desires  !  He  has  a  certain  wage  a  week,  free 
beer,  and  a  cottage  on  the  brewing  estate  ot  the  excellent 
Minchin.  He  is  what  you  ddl  'in  clover.'  He  is  drunk 
every  night — his  cottage  is,  unhappily  to  say,  quite  near  to 
mine, — and  he  is  to  me  a  noisy  and  disagreeable  neighbour. 
So,  one  day  I  go  to  Minchin — I  say  with  all  politeness — 
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*  Monsieur,  one  of  your  men  comes  home  every  night  drunk, 
and  makes  so  mudi  noise  near  my  windows  that  I  cannot 
sleep  !  Mistaire  Minchin  look  at  me  with  a  grin — ^he  has  the 
face  of  a  fox  and  the  eyes  of  a  wolf, — and  he  reply : — *  I  am 
sorry  1  But  I  am  not  responsible  for  my  men's  actions  when 
they  are  off  duty.  What  man  is  it  ? '  I  name  Daniel  Kieman. 
Mistaire  Minchin  offers  me  another  grin.  'An  excellent 
fellow ! '  he  say — *  excellent !  He  has  recently  lost  his  wife — 
poor  woman ! — she  was  worried  to  death  by  the  Vicar  of 
Shadbrook,  who  is  always  interfering  with  his  parishioners '  ** 

Richard  uttered  an  indignant  exclamation.  Douay  held  up 
a  pacifying  hand 

"Be  patient,  my  fnend! — be  patient!"  he  said — "I  am 
only  telling  you  the  liar's  way  of  lying — you  do  not  expect 
truth  from  Minchin? — then  why  trouble  yourself?  'Dan 
Kieman  is  a  most  valuable  hand ' — he  say  again — '  I  respect 
him  very  greatly.  I  have  never  seen  him  drunk — and  I  think 
you  must  be  mistaken.  In  any  case,  I  can  do  nothing.'  So 
he  give  me  a  bow  and  one  more  grin — and  I  go.  Eh  bien ! — 
that  is  all  Except  this " — here  Douay  folded  his  arms  and 
looked  defiant — "Suppose  I  try  and  reform  this  madman 
of  drink  —  this  Kieman  —  suppose  I  make  him  Roman 
Catholique?" 

Everton  stared — then  smiled. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  have  a  poor  convert ! "  he  said. 

"Or  'pervert,'"  retorted  Douay — "Now  listen,  my  dear 
Protestant  friend! — which  will  you  prefer?  That  the  man 
Kieman  remain  as  he  b — a  drunkaixl — or  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  shall  take  hold  of  him  and  make  him  sober?" 

"  If  the  Church  of  Rome  can  do  that,  she  will  perform  more 
than  many  of  her  boasted  miracles,''' — said  Everton,  with  a 
sense  of  pain  and  irritation  whidi  he  could  not  quite  control — 
"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  the  matter.  If  you  think 
you  can  succeed  where  I  have  fisiiled ** 

"  Attention ! "  and  Douay  shook  a  forefinger  in  the  air  again ; 
"This  is  what  I  will  point  out — for  of  this  I  have  cause  to 
complain.     Here  is  a  man — bad,  villainous,  dangerous — and 
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so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Church  Protestant  can  do  nothing 
with  him.  You  arc,  for  the  moment,  in  Shadbrook,  the 
Church  Protestant  I  am  the  very  poor  leetle  avant-courier 
of  the  Church  Roman  Catholique  in  a  neighbouring  parish. 
I  say  always  '  Roman^'  because  some  of  your  what  you  call 
*  High  *  Church  parsons  say  they  are  *  Catholique '  without  the 
Roman.  Now  to  my  mind  this  cannot  be.  The  Christian 
Church  first  began  to  form  itself  in  Rome— or  at  least  that  is 
how  I  take  it, — and  we  look  back  so  fiur  down  the  ages — so 
far  ! — ^and  with  all  our  faults— crimes  if  you  will — our  human 
mistakes  and  follies  and  cruelties, — our  creed  is  older  than  the 
divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth  from  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Ah 
yes  ! — we  count  among  us  the  early  saints  and  martyrs ! — my 
friend,  we  have  great  ancestors!  But  now  see! — ^the  priest 
of  the  Church  Protestant  will  rather  let  a  man's  soul  perish 
altogether  in  wickedness  than  he  will  see  a  priest  of  the 
Church  Roman  Catholique  save  him !  And  I  say  to  you — 
Is  that  Christian?" 

Everton  had  risen  from  his  chair  during  the  last  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  was  now  standing  fiEtcing  his  companion  with 
a  look  of  very  real  distress  in  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you— H»n  you — think  me  so  narrow — so  bigoted  ?  "  he 
began. 

Douay  was  beside  him  instantly,  tapping  a  friendly  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"  No,  no !  I  do  not  think  that  you — the  man — are  so, — 
but  you,  the  priest,  the  parson  of  the  Church  Protestant — is  it 
not  your  duty  to  keep  all  your  own  sheep  in  your  own  fold  ?  ^ 

"  It  is  so  certainly — but ^"    Everton  hesitated,  pained 

and  perplexed. 

"  But ! — ah,  it  is  a  but !  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  your 
business  is,  my  friend !  It  is  to  say  at  once  that  you  do  not 
think  the  Churdi  Roman  can  save  the  soul  of  the  drunkard, 
or  any  soul  whatever, — that  you  do  not  believe  that  any 
Church  has  any  good  in  it  but  the  English  Church  Protestant. 
That  is  what  you  should  say  to  me.  Why  do  you  not  say 
it?" 
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He  looked  up  with  a  bright  questioning  glance.  Everton 
was  silent 

"  Let  us  be  men,  you  and  1 1 "  went  on  Douay — "  Let  us  say 
what  we  think,  and  be  honest  before  all  things — for  the  good 
God  is  surely  looking  at  us  1  Let  us  bravely  confess  that  neither 
of  us  are  at  all  sure  whether  we,  or  our  different  churches  are 
strong  enough  or  pure  enou^  to  save  any  soul, — and  so,  in 
our  different  ways  of  teaching,  let  us  do  our  leetle  best  without 
quarrel!  It  is  quarrel  that  makes  all  the  mischief! — quarrel 
that  again  nails  our  dear  Lord  to  the  Cross !  We  must  not 
grudge  one  another  our  very  small  victories  1 ". 

And  ¥rith  a  quick  impulsive  movement  he  held  out  his  hand. 
Everton  pressed  it  warmly. 

"  You  are  right ! "  he  said — "  And  I  certainly  shall  not  grudge 
you  any  victory  you  may  win  over  Kieman.  But  I  think  you'll 
have  to  conquer  Minchin  first ! " 

Douay  laughed 

"Ah!  That  I  will  not  try.  A  brewer  is  worse  than  a  drunkard 
— when  he  does  not  drink  his  own  beer  I  He  then  calls  him- 
self *  respectable ' — and  Monsieur  the  Devil  b^ins  to  love  him  I 
The  Church  may  have  some  power  over  a  really  bad  man,  who 
knows  he  is  bad  and  confesses  it — but  never  over  a  *  respectable  * 
fraud!" 

That  evening  the  little  priest  remained  to  dine  and  sleep, — 
and  what  with  the  pleasture  of  an  intricate  game  of  chess,  followed 
by  an  examination  of  certain  old  books  and  manuscripts  which 
Everton  possessed  and  of  whidi  Douay  was  an  able  and  intelli- 
gent judge,  the  time  passed  so  quickly  and  agreeably  that  all 
depression  and  dullness  were  banished,  and  for  one  evening  at 
least,  life  at  Shadbrook  Vicarage  ceased  to  be  tedious  and  the 
Vicsur's  '  parochial '  outlook  seemed  to  have  insensibly  widened. 
So  much  so  indeed  that  he  was  in  a  manner  startled  when 
shortly  after  Douay's  departure  next  morning  he  received  a 
telegram  from  his  wife  announcing  that  she  was  returning  home 
that  very  day.  Surprise,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  delight — 
and  his  spirits  rose  to  an  almost  boyish  pitch  of  excitement,  as 
he  went  about  the  house,  putting  bunches  of  such  flowecs  as  he 
13 
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could  find  or  pfocure^  on  the  various  tables  in  the  difTeient 
rooms, — urging  the  servants  to  make  everything  look  as  bright 
as  possible  for  their  mistress's  horae-coming,  and  all  the  time 
feeling  in  his  own  mind  that  the  best  he  could  do  was  but  poor 
service  for  so  fair  and  winsome  a  creature  as  Azalea^  who,  so 
he  romantically  imagined,  shouM  have  had  a  palace  to  dwell  in, 
with  gaily-attired  '  vassals '  at  her  beck  and  call,  rather  than  an 
old-fashioned  country  parsonage,  with  only  an  old-fashioned 
country  panon  to  place  his  heart  under  her  little  feet  and  thank 
her  for  trampling  on  it 

"  For  I  am  old-fashioned  \  "  he  atgued  with  himself — *'  There's 
not  a  doubt  of  iL  I'm  old-fashioned  in  my  opinions  and  my 
ways,  and  Tm  dulL  I  don't  wish  to  disguise  it,  l*m  certainly 
dulL  I  wonder  how  A/atea  can  put  up  with  me  sometimes 
For  if  1  find  life  in  Shadbrook  rather  slow,  what  must  she^  with 
all  her  grace  and  beauty,  find  it  ?     Poor  little  soul  1  "* 

And  yet  no  prettier,  cosier  home  ever  threw  open  its  doors 
to  any  woman  than  Shadbrook  Vicarage  when,  just  as  evening 
was  closing  in,  Azalea  arrived,  and  springing  lightly  out  of  the 
old  dog-cart  which  had  been  sent  to  the  station  to  meet  her, 
laughingly  submitted  to  be  caught  in  her  husband's  embrace 
and  kissed  with  all  a  lover's  ardour. 

"  Oh,  Dick ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the  house — "  We 
have  had  such  a  good  time !  Look  at  Baby !  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  brown  darling  ?  " 

The  *  brown  darling '  here  handed  over  by  Nurse  Tomkins  to 
receive  his  father's  caresses,  was  indeed  the  picture  of  health, 
though  he  was  only  very  slightly  'brown.'  The  sea  had 
certainly  given  a  warmer,  ruddier  tinge  to  his  fair  skin,  and  his 
eyes  were  more  wonderful  than  ever — or  at  least,  so  Richard 
thought,  as  the  little  fellow  raised  them  to  his  face  with  all  the 
serious,  divinely  contemplative  sweetness  that  Raffaelle  painted 
in  the  eyes  of  his  child-angels  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  It  was 
difficult  to  imagine  a  child  with  such  eyes  ever  growing  up, — 
for  eyes  so  pure  and  brilliant  are  never  seen  in  the  head  of  an 
adult  man.  Evil  thoughts  and  gross  desires  soon  darken  the 
first  heavenly  clearness  of  those  *  ¥rindows  of  the  soul,'  and  such 
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men  and  women  as  possess  any  heart,  conscience  or  feeling 
must  surely,  when  looking  into  a  child's  eyes,  feel  something  of 
r^ret,  even  of  shame,  that  such  beautiful  trust  and  candour 
therein  expressed  should  be  destined  to  betrayal  and  dis- 
appointment Everton  liimself  was  often  troubled  by  such  an 
emotion — and  at  times  he  would  even  think  whether — ^the  world 
being  what  it  is — it  is  right  or  just  to  inflict  upon  any  innocent 
spirit  the  doom  of  mortal  life?  Especially  if,  as  advanced 
scientists  maintain,  life  is  only  another  name  for  death.  ''  I  am 
thankful," — said  a  philosopher  once — ''  that  I  have  no  children. 
I  could  not  have  endured  the  terrible  responsibility  of  bringing 
more  sufferers  into  such  a  hell  as  man  has  made  this  world  for 
his  brother  man." 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  the  glamour  and  gaiety  of 
Azalea's  bewitching  presence  drove  every  other  thought  out  of 
her  husband's  head,  and  the  happiness  he  felt  in  having  hb 
wife  and  child,  the  two  treasures  of  his  heart,  safely  home 
again  tmder  his  own  roof-tree,  was  too  great  to  be  clouded 
by  so  much  as  the  briefest  forebodii^.  And  how  the  little 
woman  chattered  to  be  sure  I — chiefly  of  the  shops  in  Weston- 
super-Mare — and  of  the  '  fashions'  in  that  fiau'  from  fashionable 
sea-side  resort,  where  the  *  tripper'  is  the  principal  personage 
in  evidence,  and  where  the  weirdly-attired  iliU  of  Bristol  take 
the  air  much  more  frequently  than  my  lady  Tom  Noddy  of 
London  Town.  But  sudi  *  stylish'  modes  as  Weston  could 
display  were,  of  course,  positively  darriing  to  the  fancy  of  a 
pretty  feminine  creature  whose  purchases  had  often  to  be 
made  at  the  small  *  general  store'  in  Shadbrook  village,  where 
a  mild,  fat  man  dispensed  gammon  of  bacon  and  plain  calico 
with  equally  zealous  and  unwashen  hands.  Occasionally,  but 
only  occasionally.  Azalea  went  to  Cheltenham  and  even  to 
Gloucester  to  buy  little  fineries  for  herself  and  *Baby  dear,' 
but  Cheltenham  shops  were  expensive,  she  said,  and  Gloucester 
shops  a  little  *  behind  the  time,'  and  as  for  Birmingham — 
well ! — no  self-respecting  woman  would  ever  descend  to  such 
a  level  of  costume  as  that  set  forth  by  Birmingham  models  1 
Weston  seemed  to  have  fitted  itself  into  a  blank  place  in  her 
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aHections  —  and  she  babbled  of  dress  continuously,  In  a 
rminiag,  rippling  way  that  was  quite  bewildering  to  Richardt 
though  he  did  his  best  to  understand  it  all  and  to  sympathise 
with  the  ardent  feeling  which  no  mere  husband's  love  could 
rouse  in  her, — the  thrill  of  the  lace  blouse—the  joy  of  the 
crazily  feathered  hat  —  the  dreamy  delirium  of  the  chiffon 
tea -gown. 

*'  I  wish  I  were  rich  enough  to  buy  such  pretty  things  for 
you! "he  said,  gently,  as  she  finished  a  cooing  rhapsody  on 
the  glory  of  a  blue  sUk  frock  embroidered  in  silver — **You 
ought  to  have  them " 

"  Of  course  I  ought  1 "  she  agreed,  merrily,  as  she  came  and 
seated  herself  like  a  chUd  on  his  knee — *^  I  ought  to  have  the 
most  beautiful  clothes^  for  I  l(W€  Lhem  I  1  do  J  And  Baby 
ought  to  be  dressed  like  a  little  prince !  But  youVe  only  a 
clergyman,  poor  dear  Dick  1 — and  Tm  only  a  clergyman's 
wife — and  there  we  stick  I  Don't  we  ?  Here  she  kissed  hiro 
lightly.  ''And,  after  all,  it's  no  good  having  nice  clothes 
when  one  lives  in  Shadbrook.  There's  nobody  to  dress 
for." 

"No — I  suppose  there  isn't," — Richard  sighed — then  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  a  kindly,  mischievous  little  smile — "  There's 
only  Mrs.  Minchin !  And  you  can  always  make  her  jealous  if 
you  only  wear  a  cotton  frock  I " 

Azalea  nodded  her  fair  head  very  decisively. 

"  Of  course  1  I  always  do  and  I  always  shall !  But  that's 
such  easy  work !  She's  so  '  horsey,'  and  she  hasn't  a  particle 
of  taste.     She  ought  to  have  mairied  Dan  Kieman ! " 

Everton  was  silent  He  held  his  wife's  left  hand  in  his 
own,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  the  wedding-ring  that  encircled 
her  tiny  third  finger.  What  a  symbol  it  was !  *  Till  death  do 
us  part.'  Till  death  !  The  thought  of  death  gave  him  a 
pang,  and  he  folded  the  warm  little  hand  closer. 

"You're  glad  to  be  home  again,  darling?"  he  asked, 
wistfully — "Glad  to  be  with  me?" 

She  looked  at  him,  smiling. 

"  Of  course  Fm  glad  to  be  with  you,  Dick  1    I'm  not  quite 
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glad  to  be  home — ^because — ^well,  because  it's  a  bit  dull, — ^and 
the  Shadbrook  people  are  so  stupid — and  the  villagers  drink 
so  dreadfully " 

His  kind  face  clouded  a  little. 

"Yes,  I  know! — I  know  it  must  be  dull  for  you — I  wish 
I  could  change  the  character  of  the  place  and  the  people 
altogether  for  the  better," — ^he  said,  rather  sorrowfully, — "But 
you  will  have  no  more  very  great  annoyance — Kieman  never 
comes  near  the  village ** 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afiaid  of  him  «w," — she  said,  carelessly — 
"  It's  all  over,  you  see.  His  poor  wife  is  buried — I'm  sure  she 
must  be  glad  to  be  out  of  her  misery ! — and  that  wicked  girl 
Jacynth  has  gone  away,  nobody  knows  where.  And  we  shall 
have  peace,  except  when  more  drunken  men  knock  their  wives 
about  as  they're  sure  to  do— for  the  whole  neighbourhood 
simply  swarms  with  drunkards.  However,  even  peace  is  rather 
tame  when  one  gets  too  much  of  it,  isn't  it?" 

"Some  people  find  it  so," — ^he  answered,  slowly — "till  they 
make  war.    And  then  they  crave  for  peace  again." 

"Never  satisfied  1— just  like  me!"  laughed  Azalea — "But 
I'm  going  to  be  very  good,  Dick,  I  promise !  I'm  going  to 
visit  all  the  old  crippled  men  and  women,  and  take  cans  of 
soup  into  all  the  stufiy  cottages,  and  enquire  after  the  pigs  and 
the  poultry  and  the  babies,  and  Fll  leave  tracts  all  about  every- 
where !  I  will !  There !  And  the  people  shall  show  me  all 
their  bad  legs  and  sore  toes,  and  ulcers  and  other  horrors — and 
111  look  at  them,  because  though  I  di^f  think  God  wants  me 
to  look  at  them  particularly,  still  I  suppose  it's  my  duty  to  do 
so.  And  111  be  ever  so  prim  and  proper ! "  She  broke  into  a 
silvery  little  ripple  of  mirth,  and  threw  her  arms  coaxingly  round 
his  neck — "  You  wait  and  see !  111  wear  an  old  woman's  bormet 
if  you  like !  Ill  try  and  be  very  matronly  and  prosaic — in  fact, 
you  won't  know  me,  I'll  be  so  good  and  quiet ! " 

Her  gay  laughter  rang  out  again,  and  Richard,  half  pained, 
half  amused,  was  fain  to  laugh  with  her.  But  that  night  as  she 
lay  sleeping  on  his  arm,  her  lovely  gold  hair  fallmg  loosely 
round  her  like  a  shower  of  sunbeams  round  a  rose,  he  looked 
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at  lier  with  a  strange  da^Tiing  sense  of  complete  isoUtion* 
The  pale  glimmer  of  the  night-limp  showed  him  the  whiteness 
of  her  throat  and  bosom — the  long  fringes  of  her  eyes  sweeping 
the  delicate  bloom  of  her  cheeks — the  crimson  of  her  slightly- 
parted  lips  through  which  the  breath  came  and  went  evenly — 
all  this  beauty  of  body  ^'as  his,  he  thought,  and  yet — yet  he 
had  somehow  failed  to  possess  the  soul  that  surely  was  con- 
tained like  a  jewel  in  that  exquisite  casket  of  pearl  and  ivory. 
It  was  an  elusive  soul, — the  soul  of  a  butterfly  rather  than  the 
soul  of  a  woman — but  this  he  would  not  admit  even  to  himself. 
No  man  cares  to  realise  that  his  wife  is  of  all  persons  in  the 
world  the  one  least  sympathetic  to  him,  for  he  has  generally 
made  both  his  own  choice  and  h^s  own  mistake.  And  Richard 
Everton  was,  for  the  immediate  hour,  no  stronger  or  wiser 
than  most  of  his  sex,  and  therefore  satistied  himself  with  the 
outward  loveliness  of  the  woman  he  adored^  accepting  it  a^  the 
reflex  of  an  inner  nature  which  he  was  not  pure  enough  to 
fathom.  So  he  soothed  and  tranquillised  his  restless  mtnd 
with  the  gentle  balm  of  humility  and  self-depredation, — while 
the  dumb,  mysterious  forces  that  secretly  work  in  unison  with 
natural  laws  to  mould  the  character  of  a  human  being  of  whom 
the  world  has  need,  gathered  closer  together  around  him  in 
light  clouds  of  premonitory  counsel — clouds  which  were 
destined  to  darken  and  break  over  his  devoted  head  in  a 
resistless  storm  of  command. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

TIME  passes  slowly  in  an  English  countiy  village, — so 
slowly  indeed  that  to  active  and  ambitious  minds  the  lapse 
between  one  Sunday  and  the  next  seems  more  like  months 
than  days.  The  smaller  the  commimity  of  persons  the  narrower 
is  their  outlook  on  life,  and  the  more  self-centred  do  they 
become.  The  infinitely  little  matters  of  a  provincial  town 
loom  large  to  the  restricted  brain  of  the  provincial  town- 
councillor,  and  still  more  important  are  the  ethics  of  the 
village  pump  to  a  handful  of  villagers.  Such  people  know  and 
care  to  know  nothing  cf  the  larger  world ;  whether  kings  or 
republics  handle  the  reins  of  government  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them,  provided  their  own  cabbage  plots  are  prospering. 
Seasons  come  and  go, — the  sharp  inclement  spring  offers  them 
just  sufficient  matter  for  grumbling  till  summer  arrives  to  be 
grumbled  at  in  its  turn  as  being  either  too  moist  or  too  dry  or 
too  windy  or  too  '  muggy,' — summer  passes  into  autumn,  which 
brings  them  their  annual  burden  of  cherished  complaints, — 
colds,  rheumatism  and  divers  other  aches  and  pains, — ^then  the 
long  winter  darkens  down  over  them  with  its  mornings  and 
nights  of  black  frost,  and  its  pale  cold  noons  of  utter  cheerless- 
ness,  when  nothing  occurs  of  any  interest  from  the  beginning 
of  the  day  to  the  end  of  it, — nothing  to  rouse  the  dormant 
intellect  or  give  the  slightest  impetus  to  the  vital  forces — ^and 
no  reason  is  apparent  why  such  lives  should  be  lived  at  all, 
unless  it  is  necessary  to  remind  man  that  in  his  bucolic  type 
he  is  not  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  a  beetle. 
Of  course,  for  those  whose  minds  are  *  tempered  to  fine  issues,' 
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and  whose  brains  are  not  rendered  numb  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  solitude  and  monotony,  there  is  much  pleasure  to 
be  found  in  the  rural  life  so  bepraised  by  certain  poets  who 
have  never  lived  it ;  for  the  intellectual  eye  perceives  beauty 
everywhere  and  in  everything — in  the  hectic  red  of  d>ing 
leaves  at  the  damp  fall  of  the  year — in  the  sparkle  of  frost  on 
the  window-pane — IJ  the  thousand  and  one  stnall  things  that 
help  to  strike  harmonious  vibrations  on  the  strings  of  emotional 
sentiment ;  but  even  to  a  cultured  intellect^  no  matter  how 
well  controlled  by  a  pliilosophtc  spirit,  a  rural  district  which  is 
wholly  lacking  in  refined  or  intelligent  society  Is  apt  to  grow 
more  difHcutt  to  live  in  as  the  time  goes  on.  For  inteliect  is 
like  steel — it  roust  strike  against  something  of  the  same  resisting 
quality  as  itself,  before  sparks  of  fire  can  be  generated. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  Reverend  Richard  Evcrton,  shut^ 
as  it  were,  within  himself^  ceased  to  struggle  against  what 
appeared  to  be  his  life's  desliny,  and  unconsciously,  but  none 
the  less  surely,  became  more  and  more  of  a  silent,  reserved  and 
almost  shy  man,  quite  imintentionally  managing  in  this  way  to 
widen  the  breach  which  had  been  so  unreasoningly  created 
between  himself  and  his  parishioners  by  the  Kieman  episode. 
It  was  a  breach  that  he  could  not  help^ — ^his  gentle  efforts  to 
build  up  harmony  again  out  of  what  had  been  a  discord  in  the 
parish  were  not  appreciated ;  and  Dan,  dnmken,  foul-mouthed 
and  villainous, — Dan,  in  a  place  of  trust  at  Minchin's  Brewery 
— Dan,  earning  good  wages  every  week  and  drinking  two 
quarts  of  *free'  poison  every  day,  one  quart  in  the  monung 
and  one  more  in  the  evening,  besides  a  number  of  other 
*  drinks '  at  his  own  expense,  was  spoken  of  by  the  Shadbrook 
people  as  something  of  a  hero,  while  his  dead  wife  was 
reverenced  as  a  martyr  to  *  church'  interference.  Jacynth 
Miller's  name  was  seldom  mentioned,  though  rumours  were 
about  that  her  portrait  as  one  of  the  chorus  girls  in  a  Greek 
classical  play,  had  been  seen  in  a  London  pictorial  It  was 
Mrs.  Moddiey  who  heard  this  piece  of  news,  and  she  repeated 
it  to  Mortar  Pike, 

"  She  was  took  with  no  clothes  on," — and  Mrs.  Moddiey 
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in  announcing  the  startling  &ct,  sniffed  meaningly — "  Which  is 
to  say  just  a  shift  droppin'  off  'er  an'  *er  'air  down.  That  'ud 
be  Jacynth  all  over ! " 

The  aged  *  Bricks  and  Mortar'  chuckled. 

"So  it  'oodl— so  it  'ood!"  he  averred— "An'  mighty  fine 
she'd  look  in  a  shift! — ^mighty  fine!  Wouldn't  she  now? 
Just  the  shape  for  a  shift !  I'd  give  a  bob  to  see  her  like  that 
myself!" 

"  Mercy  on  us ! "  Mrs.  Moddley  shot  this  exclamation  at 
him  as  fix>m  a  pop^n — "  An'  you  totterin'  on  the  brink  o* 
Kingdom  Come!  Well,  Mr.  Pike!  I  'ad  thought  better 
o'  you ! " 

Pike  shook  his  grey  head  to  and  fro  like  the  movable 
porcelain  figure  of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 

"Wheer's  the  'arm? — ^wheer's  the  'arm?"  he  demanded, 
pipingly — "  If  we  bleeves  the  Bible,  the  Lord  made  us  at  the 
first  wi'  no  dothes  on,  an'  we  was  all  good  and  'appy  as  babes 
in  the  wood  then.     'Ow  d'ye  get  out  o'  that  ?  " 

Mrs.  Moddley  made  no  attempt  to  get  out  of  it, — she  simply 
gave  another  portentous  sniff  and  retired  into  obscurity. 

Nothing,  however,  of  the  supposed  public  pictorial  represen- 
tation of  Jacynth  reached  the  ears  of  either  the  Vicar  or  his  wife. 
So  far  as  they  two  were  concerned,  the  villagers  seemed  to  be 
banded  together  in  a  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  subject,  and 
once  when  Everton,  seized  by  a  sudden  restless  desire  to  know 
or  hear  something  of  the  lost  girl,  called  at  the  miserable  and 
ill-kept  cottage  where  the  old  woman  lived  who  was  understood 
to  be  Jacynth's  aimt  or  great-aunt,  he  was  met  by  a  torrent  of 
vituperation  firom  the  bent  and  wrinkled  crone,  who,  like  one  of 
the  worst-looking  of  Macbeth's  witches,  shook  her  skiimy  fist 
in  the  air  and  bade  him  '  get  off  her  doorstep.'  She  was  half 
dressed  and  more  than  half  drunk,  and  her  voice  rang  sharp 
and  shrill,  acidulated  by  what  was  familiarly  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  '  Minchin's  brew.* 

"  Git  off  my  doorstep  ! "  she  yelled — "  You  black  sneak  of  a 
parson,  you !  Comin'  round  to  worrit  me  inter  my  grave  as  ye 
worrited  Jennie  Kieman,  are  ye !     Not  for  me,   thank'ec  I 
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YouVc  drove  my  gel  away  from  met  ^  ^e  mthout  *clp  to  do 
my  work  an'  my  washin'— a  pore  old  soul  like  roe  with  the 
rheumAtt^t'' — and  here  maudlin  tears  made  furrows  in  the  dirt 
on  her  face — "an*  wot  did  it  mattt^  to  you  whether  she  was 
one  man's  swect'art  or  toother?  An'  the  kid  as  was  a-comjn' 
would  a'  bin  rare  an'  useful  to  me,  speshul  if  ^t  'ad  bin  a  boy  1 
Git  ofT,  an'  gtt  out  wi'  ye  I  Dan  Kieman's  worth  a  dozen 
of  ye!" 

It  was  impossible  to  speak  with  the  old  creature  in  her  tipsy 
fury,  and  Everton,  shuddering  inwardly  at  her  words  and  &U 
they  implied,  made  no  attempt  at  either  repn^ach  or  argument 
And  the  name  of  Jacynth  Miller  never  passed  his  lips^  though 
the  thought  of  her  lay  deeply  concealed  in  his  mind. 

The  months  movi^  on,  slowly ^  laggingly,  and  uneventfully, 
bringing  no  very  marked  change  to  Shadbrook  Vicarage,  lis 
surroundings  or  its  inmates,  Bave  the  increasing  intimacy 
between  the  Evcrtons  and  their  friend  of  an  opponent  Church, 
Sebastien  Douay,  Douay^  on  his  first  introduction  to  the 
Vicar's  pretty  wife,  had  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  frank 
admiration  of  her  beauty  and  grace,  and  Azalea  was,  like  many 
another  charming  woman,  pleased  to  have  her  good  looks 
appreciated  by  some  other  man  than  her  husband.  For 
husbands,  even  the  most  affectionate  ones,  sometimes  foiget 
to  say  the  sweet  nothings  which  came  so  readily  to  their  lips 
when  they  were  lovers ;  and  wives  often  vainly  crave  for  the  fond 
observation  of  eye  and  tenderness  of  speech  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  before  marriage.  Azalea  was  like  a  child  in  her 
eager  response  to  flattery — she  loved  a  compliment,  and  her 
whole  nature  thirsted  for  adulation  as  a  river  plant  thirsts  for 
water.  Douay  saw  this  and  humoured  her, — ^playfully  and 
kindly,  as  a  father  might  humour  a  spoilt  daughter,  and  they 
became  great  friends.  He  liked  the  winsonie  little  creature, — 
he  listened  to  her  gay  prattle  about  *  Baby  dear '  and  all  the 
other  small  domestic  concerns  which  made  up  the  sum  of  her 
daily  life,  with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  though  now  and 
then  he  suppressed  a  slight  sigh  of  weariness  and  glanced 
curiously  at  Richard,  wondering  how  it  had  chanced  that  ruch 
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complete  opposites  had  become  united  in  holy  matrimony. 
And  he  occasionally  gave  secret  thanks  to  the  &tes  that  had 
made  him  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  a  celibate,  though  this 
was  a  point  upon  which  Azalea  often  dwelt,  with  delightfully 
earnest  sympatfiy. 

"  It  must  be  so  dreadful  for  you," — she  would  say,  raising 
her  beautiful  eyes  full  of  compassion  to  his  face — "  to  have  no 
one  to  love  you  and  take  care  of  you !  I  think  the  rules 
of  your  Chuich  are.  simply  cruel  I  Just  fancy ! — no  one  to 
mend  your  shirts  and  socks  and  things — how  ever  do  you 
manage?" 

And  Douay  would  smile  deprecatingly. 

"Ah,  Madame!'*  he  would  answer — "To  mend  shirts 
and  socks  b  an  easy  matter! — and  my  housekeeper,  who 
is  as  old  and  sad  to  see  as  you  are  lovely  and  charming, 
is  careful  of  me  in  that  regard.  Then,  she  is  a  good 
cook, — all  wives  are  not  that,  chbre  Madame !  She  wash, 
she  mend,  she  iron,  she  sew — she  work  for  me  from 
morning  imtil  night  for  very  leetle  money — but  she  never 
grumble — she  never  scold — she  do  all  I  tell  her— eh  voilk! 
she  is  happy  and  so  am  I ! " 

"  But  really  now," — Azalea  sometimes  persisted — "  Wouldn't 
you  have  liked  to  be  married  ?  " 

And  Douay  then  shook  his  head  decisively. 

"Chfere  Madame,  I  have  seen  the  world!"  he  replied — 
"Do  not  be  angry  with  me!  To  your  question  I  must 
answer.  No!" 

Azalea  thought  this  very  wrong  and  absurd  of  him, — 
'unnatural,'  she  termed  it,  to  her  husband. 

"He's  really  such  a  pleasant  little  man," — she  said — "So 
clever — such  a  good  talker  and  all  that  It  is  sad  that 
he  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest !  Now  if  he  were 
a  Church  of  England  clergyman  and  there  were  a  Mrs. 
Douay,  how  nice  it  would  have  been  for  me\^ 

Richard  smiled  at  this. 

"It  might  not  have  been  nice  at  all," — ^he  said — "You 
might  not  have  liked  Mrs.  Douay.     She  might  have  been 
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jealous  of  you!  Things  might  have  happened  that  would 
have  made  our  two  families  mortal  foes!  You  never  can 
tell !  Douay's  all  right  as  he  is — better  single  than  married, 
/think." 

Azalea  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

"Better  single!"  she  repeated— " -^<r/Afr /  Oh,  Dick! 
Would  you  rather  be  without  «^?" 

He  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"Now,  darling,  aren't  you  turning  the  whole  question 
round  the  wrong  way?"  he  demanded,  laughingly — "You 
know  I  wouldn't,  couldn't  be  without  you!  You  know  I 
wouldn't,  couldn't  be  better  single  1  But  Douay  is  different, 
— he  has  vowed  himself  to  the  service  of  God  only ^ 

He  broke  off.     Azalea  was  looking  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  But  haven't  ytm  also  vowed  yourself  to  the  service  of 
God?"  she  asked — " Haven't >*«#  taken  holy  orders?" 

A  slight  shadow  of  perplexity  swept  across  his  brow. 

"  Yes — of  course  I  have — but — somehow  it  is  different " 

"How  different?  Surely  a  married  man  can  serve  God 
as  well  as  a  bachelor!  Oh!"  and  she  gave  vent  to  one 
of  her  musical  rippling  peals  of  merriment — "You  might 
just  as  well  say  a  bird  can't  sing  when  it  has  a  mate ! " 

She  ran  off  gaily,  and  left  Richard  half  smiling,  half  serious, 
and  not  a  little  troubled  in  spirit  by  the  lurking  consciousness 
that,  after  all,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  good  authority 
for  the  celibacy  of  priests,  inasmuch  as  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  Faith  has  certainly  demanded  from  His  disciples  All 
or  Nothing.  And  yet — ^to  give  up  the  joy  and  consolation  of 
human  love  was  surely  too  much  to  ask,  and  against  the  very 
teaching  of  all  Nature !  But  then  again,  what  is  the  example 
furnished  by  the  natural  world  ?  To  eat,  sleep,  breed  and  die. 
Nothing  ftirther.  The  natural  world  itself  voices  no  thought — 
it  merely  suggests  thought  to  its  dominant  creature,  Man. 
That  dominant  creature  is  permitted  to  use  its  vast  resources 
— to  enquire  into  its  secrets — to  plumb  the  depth  of  its  hidden 
treasures, — and  though  pigmy  in  strength,  as  compared  with  the 
huge  forces  around  him,  is  given  the  eyes  and  the  mind  to 
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weigh  and  consider  not  only  the  material  and  physical  nature 
of  the  globe  on  which  he  dwells,  but  also  the  movements 
and  mysteries  of  larger  worlds  beyond  his  ken.  With  such 
privil^es  as  these,  is  there  no  Higher  Intention  for  a  being  so 
richly  endowed,  than  that  of  the  usual  procedure  of  animal 
life  on  the  planet  ?  There  is ;  there  must  be ;  else  Creation 
were  little  more  than  a  cruel  comedy.  And  Richard  Everton, 
thinking  of  these  things,  could  not  but  admit  to  himself  that 
Christ's  mission  to  humanity  was  to  teach  and  emphasise  that 
Higher  Intention  of  life,  —  wherefore  it  followed  that  His 
servants  and  ministers  should  equally,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  teach  and  emphasise  the  same  principle.  Now  did 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  woiic  on  these  lines  better  than 
the  Protestant?  This  was  the  question  he  put  to  his  con- 
science,— and  his  reason  replied  at  once  in  the  strongest 
possible  negative.  Again, — did  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
all  the  sects,  which  like  branches  from  a  tree  sprouted  around 
it,  truly  and  faithfully  enunciate  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  all 
its  pristine  purity?  Here  the  reply  came  hesitatingly  and 
reluctantly — "No! — but  we  do  our  bestl"  And  an  inward 
passion  of  regret  moved  him  as  he  thought  of  the  atheism  of 
the  modem  day, — the  laxity  of  the  law,  which  in  granting 
'liberty  of  conscience'  in  religious  matters  forgets  to  set  a 
restraint  on  open  blasj^emy  against  God  and  things  divine, 
and  which  in  re-constituting  new  methods  of  education, 
blindly  prepares  the  way  for  the  bringing  up  of  a  'generation 
of  vipers ' — a  generation  without  fiEUth,  without  morals,  without 
heart,  without  love,  without  pity — such  an  'evil  and  adulterous 
generation '  as  is  bound  to  be  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  a  once 
glorious  empire. 

"We  do  our  best ! "  he  repeated,  sorrowfully — "We  do  our 
wretched  little  best  I  And  we  know  how  wretched  and  little 
it  is !  We  know  that  the  Press  fights  the  Pulpit  as  Thrones 
fight  Peoples — always  under  cover  of  sy jnpathy  and  friendship 
— ^with  a  poisoned  knife  in  a  velvet  glove  !  We  know — even 
/know — that  if  the  Government  could  stop  the  sale  of  strong 
drink  all  over  the  coimtry, — it  would  not, — because  of  depletion 
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to  the  national  revenues.  It  would  rather  see  one  quarter 
one  half  of  the  population  idiots  or  criminals  through  Drink, 
and  all  set  free  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  idiots  and  criminals, 
than  make  any  positively  firm  stand  against  the  evil.  It  will 
not  even  frame  laws  that  shall  insist  on  the  selling  of  pure,  un- 
adulterated liquors  to  the  million.  As  a  matter  of  right  and 
justice  the  brewer  who  poisons  beer,  the  distiller  who  poisons 
spiritj  should  be  heavily  punished,  not  only  by  a  *  fine '  which  is 
a  mere  farce,  but  by  several  months'  imprisonment,  without  any 
option  of  getting  *  bought  off,'— and  in  that  case  Government 
would  have  to  imprison  several  members  of  its  own  House ! 
But  nothing  will  be  done — nothing,  that  is  to  say,  of  any  real 
service — and  drunkards  will  increase  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
blamed  because  their  teaching  of  Christianity  cannot  persuade 
men  and  women  to  greater  self-control,— but  what  minister  of 
a  parish  would  hold  the  place  for  a  week  if  he  dealt  plainly 
with  every  one  in  it  ?  AVhat  preacher  ever  preached  truth  to  a 
king  or  queen  without  receiving  a  polite  intimation  that 
Majesty  would  not  again  require  his  services?  Why,  if  an 
Archangel  entered  the  private  apartment  of  King  Edward  the 
Seventh  or  the  Kaiser  and  ventured  to  reproach  either  one 
potentate  or  the  other,  the  heavenly  messenger  would  be 
'hustled'  out  of  the  royal  presence  by  a  valet  or  Court 
Chamberlain !  For  we  are  the  veriest  humbugs,  after  all  !— 
we  pretend  to  believe  in  God — ^and  yet  if  we  are  tcld  that  our 
conduct  is  opposed  to  everything  God-like,  we  are  at  once 
offended.  No  ! — ministers  of  the  Gospel  can  do  nothing — 
or  at  least  very  little — in  such  an  age  as  the  present ;  all  we 
can  hope  is  that  a  change  is  coming — a  world's  catastrophe 
maybe — when  *  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.' " 

Thoughts  such  as  these  were  often  in  his  brain,  but  be 
gave  them  no  utterance.  Often  and  often  he  longed  to  preach 
in  a  way  that  he  had  never  yet  attempted — a  way  that  should 
rouse  apathy,  stimulate  energy,  and  awaken  conscience, — but 
he  knew  very  well  that  if  he  spoke  'with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels'  he  could  not  move  the  inhabitants  of  Shad- 
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brook  to  more  than  a  bovine  stare  and  dull  smile.  And  half 
afraid  of  the  combative  spirit  that  clamoured  to  utter  itself 
through  his  lips,  he  retreated,  as  it  were,  further  and  further 
into  the  close  sanctuary  of  his  own  isolated  and  reflective 
mind,  there  to  do  battle  against  himself  and  control  what  he 
considered  were  the  freakish  fancies  of  an  overwrought 
imagination. 

And  so  the  days  and  weeks  went  on,  placidly  and 
monotonously.  The  Minchin  Brewery  still  prospered,  and 
the  proprietors  of  both  public-houses  in  Shadbrook  waxed 
fat  and  made  good  profit  out  of  an  increasingly  intemperate 
community.  The  little  Roman  Catholic  mission  progressed 
but  slowly, — there  were  barely  twenty  people  to  attend  Mass 
at  Sebastien  Douay's  '  tin  chapelle ' — but  he,  as  its  priest,  was 
never  disheartened  and  never  complained  Full  of  cheerful 
ness  and  energy,  his  dapper  figure  was  soon  a  familiar  object 
in  the  Cotswold  villages,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  the 
sick  and  poor,  whether  they  professed  his  own  form  of  fJEUth  or 
not  He  had  made  his  promised  attempt  to  'convert'  Dan 
Kieman,  but  his  efforts  were  wholly  vain.  That  brutish 
creature,  more  brutalised  by  drink  than  ever,  was  not  as  he 
himself  expressed  it  'going  to  be  a  damned  Pope's  penitent' 
Faithfully  and  patiently  Douay  tried  his  honest  best  to  save 
what  remnant  of  soul  there  was  in  that  base  ton  of  material 
man, — but  he  had  to  give  up  the  task  at  last,  and  after  a  final 
appeal  and  argument,  which  had  nearly  ended  in  Dan's 
mauling  him  with  blows  in  the  public  street,  he  had  left  him 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Minchin.  Meeting  that  gentle- 
man by  chance  one  day,  however,  he  was  bold  enough  to  stop 
him  in  his  walk  and  request  him  to  have  an  eye  on  Dan 
Kieman,  as  the  man  was  '  dangerous.' 

Mr.  Minchin  stretched  his  wide  ugly  mouth  into  its  usual 
wolfish  grin. 

"  Dangerous  !  '*  he  echoed,  in  suave  tones — "  Really !  I 
don't  quite  understand  you ! " 

"Do  you  not?  That  is  a  pity!"  And  the  little  priest 
planted  himself  still  more  firmly  across  the  path  along  which 
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His  manner  implied  that  he  wished  the  subject  dropped,  and 
Azalea  did  not  pursue  it 

In  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  two  years  long  ages 
seemed  to  have  rolled  away  since  the  Kieman  affair,  which, 
however,  was  as  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  inhabitant  of  Shad- 
brook  as  though  it  had  only  just  occurred.  Dan  himself  never 
allowed  it  to  be  forgotten, — Dan,  who  had  become  a  veritable 
demon  in  his  drink,  never  ceased  declaiming  the  story  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  wrongs  and  his  injuries  to  whomsoever 
would  listen  to  his  ravings — and  as  everything  he  said  was 
always  repeated  with  exaggerations,  the  whole  district  for  miles 
round  was  affected  by  a  vague  distrust  and  dislike  of  the 
Evertons  and  gave  them  what  is  called  the  cold  shoulder. 
People  said:  "Oh  no!  There  was  nothing  exactly  agatTist 
them — but  Mrs.  Everton  was  a  mischievous  woman — one  could 
not  be  too  careful  1 "  And  again : — "  It  was  always  a  mistake 
for  a  parson  to  meddle  too  much  with  his  parishioners — and 
Mr.  Everton  was  rather  officious  in  that  way;  and  his  wife  was 
— well,  really,  such  a  very  conceited  little  person  I "  And  so 
on,  and  so  on,  with  that  spread  of  little  trickling  nothings 
which  are  like  the  outpouring  of  a  sewer  from  diseased  and 
dirty  minds — ^little  nothings  which  are  far  more  wicked  than 
open  slander,  because  they  cannot  be  proved  sufficiently  to 
the  law  to  meet  with  the  law's  punishment  To  say  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Minchin  did  not  aid  and  abet  Dan  Kieman  in  his 
congenial  task  of  making  it  difficult  for  Richard  Everton  and 
his  wife  to  live  pleasantly  in  Shadbrook,  would  be  to  underrate 
their  undoubtedly  great  abilities.  No  two  people  ever  lived 
who  more  honesdy  enjoyed  the  business  of  injuring  others — 
and  even  as  Mr.  Minchin  delighted  in  poisoning  beer,  so  Mrs. 
Minchin  delighted  in  poisoning  reputations.  This  virtuous 
couple,  however,  went  to  church  regularly — not  Shadbrook 
Church,  but  another  more  modem  one,  with  a  '  High '  ritual, 
situated  nearer  to  the  Minchin  Brewery, — and  they  were  also 
regular  communicants.  Respectability  sat  enthroned  on  their 
smug  brows, — who  could  doubt  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Minchin, 
with  his  capacious  smile  and  wolfish  eye?   Who  could  suspect 
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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

THE  chief  incidents  of  the  following  story  occurred 
some  years  ago  in  an  obscure  and  dreary  little 
village,  not  on  the  Cotswolds,  but  in  a  lonely  and  sparsely 
populated  district  lying  some  few  miles  inland  from  the 
north-east  coast  The  Vicar  of  the  parish  at  that  time 
was  something  of  a  hero  in  his  quiet  way,  and  fought 
bravely  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Drink 
interests  in  his  neighbourhood.  Whether  he  really 
conquered  or  was  conquered  in  the  struggle  has  never 
to  my  knowledge  been  determined,  and  does  not  pertain 
to  the  present  narrative.  But  his  single-handed  combat 
lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  was  pathetic  to  the  extreme  of 
patience  and  endurance,  and  his  history,  though  known 
only  to  a  few,  has  furnished  sufficient  material  for  a 
similar  character  to  his  in  my  imaginary  friend  'Richard 
Everton,*  who  may  perhaps  in  his  own  person  move  the 
public  to  thoughtfully  consider  the  silent  martyrdoms 
bravely  endured  by  many  noble  men  of  the  Church,  who 
have  devoted,  and  are  devoting  their  lives  to  bettering 
the  conditions  of  the  people  and  to  lifting  them  out  of  the 
clutches  of  that  devouring  destroyer  of  all  reason,  health 
and  good, — Drink.  In  certain  rural  districts,  especially 
those  which  are  solitary  and  secluded,  and  far  away  from 
great  centres,  there  is  a  general  dislike  of  a  'temperance* 
parson.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  'sneak.'  Sometimes 
he  is  one ;  far  more  often  he  is  not    But  a  strong  feeling 
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nearly  always  exists  against  him^ — and  this  animosity 
is  sedulously  festered  and  encouraged  by  all  such  persons 
in  his  neighbourhood  as  may  happen  to  have  '  interests  * 
in  the  liquor  trade.  Sometimes  the  ili-feeling  reaches 
such  a  ctimax  that  the  unfortunate  man  is  regularly 
'  boycotted/  or  else  exposed  to  the  most  spiteful  and 
injurious  persecution.  It  takes  something  more  than 
the  usual  soldier's  mettle  to  daily  bear  with  the  miser- 
able  slights,  the  mean  abuses,  the  ignorant  sneers  and 
vulgar  mockeries  of  a  petty  parish  in  arms  against  its 
spiritual  Hciid  ;  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  *  rural '  clergy 
who  cheerfully  endure  these  narrow  animosities  and  pre- 
judices,— staunch  warriors  for  the  Right  and  the  True, 
hidden  away  in  the  dullest  and  least  frequented  corners 
of  the  British  IsleSj  fighting  steadily  under  their  Divine 
Master's  *  Orders/  without  honour,  without  hope  of  re- 
cognition, without  personal  comfort, — often,  in  the  end, 
dying  dispirited  and  broken-hearted  because  the  powers 
of  Drink  have  proved  more  potent  with  their  parishioners 
than  the  power  of  Christ !  Humble  heroes  these  in  the 
counting  of  their  own  lives,  but  surely  contributing  to  the 
ultimate  working  out  of  the  nation's  health,  strength 
and  wisdom.  For  just  as  one  ill-tempered,  uncharit- 
able and  bigoted  clergyman  will  infect  with  his  own 
unpleasant  attributes  a  whole  community,  so  will  one 
warm-hearted,  kindly,  humane  and  sympathetic  man  of 
the  same  high  calling,  work  a  beneficial,  if  slow  and 
gradual  change  in  the  mental  feeling  and  attitude  of 
even  the  most  narrow  and  embittered  of  rustic  popu- 
lations. Yet  with  all  their  cheerful  patience  and  self- 
sacrifice  such  men  are  far  less  appreciated  in  the 
world  and  wield  much  less  influence  than  those  who 
make  their  money  out  of  the  people's  drunkenness  and 
degradation,  such  as  *  Mr.  Minchin/  whose  *  original/  I 
am  told,  so  far  from  coming  to  ruin,  as  in  the  ensuini 
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pages,  is  now  a  hoary-headed,  complacent  and  pro- 
fessedly pious  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  And 
this  perhaps  is  natural,  for  while  the  one  side  seeks 
to  implant  virtue,  the  other  sows  vice,  and  poor 
humanity  will  always  be  more  prone  to  follow  vice 
to  its  own  undoing  than  virtue  for  its  own  happi- 
ness, till  it  knows  better.  That  it  is  beginning  to 
know  better  is  hopefully  evident.  The  Million  whose 
labour  makes  the  country's  position  and  prosperity,  are 
awaking  to  the  realisation  of  the  tyrannous  grip  in  which 
themselves  and  their  earnings  are  held  by  the  Drink- 
Trade, — and  with  the  usual  sturdy  common-sense  which 
lies  at  the  core  of  their  being,  they  are  beginning  to 
question  why  they  in  their  toiling  thousands  should  be 
doomed,  with  their  children,  to  disease  and  degradation 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  Drink  '  companies.'  And  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  answer  they  arrive  at 
will  be  in  the  form  of  such  a  fight  against  the  National 
Curse,  as  may  cleanse  our  land  from  the  slur  on  its  fair 
fame.  For  it  must  be  the  People  themselves  who  decide 
their  own  destiny.  They  know  by  this  time  that  they 
cannot  rely  on  the  advice  proffered  to  them  by  'party' 
newspapers ;  moreover  the  large  sums  of  money  coined 
by  press  '  companies  '  out  of  the  advertisements  of  brew- 
ing and  distilling  'companies/  very  naturally  make 
the  two  Trades  v/ork  along  the  same  lines,  hand  and 
glove  with  each  other.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  press 
should  have  ever  become  a  Trade  guided  by  money 
results  more  than  by  national  honour. 

In  my  present  story  I  have  selected  only  one  episode 
out  of  many  tragedies, — tragedies  which  Drink  writes 
across  millions  of  homes  and  millions  of  lives.  There 
are  hundreds  of  suffering  mart)a'ed  men  in  the  Church 
like  '  kichard  Everton,'  who  would  be  all  the  better  and 
much  the  happier  for  the  confidence,  help  and  support 
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of  their  parishioners^ — confidence,  help  and  support  which 
is  almost  invariably  denied  to  them.  1  should  like  to 
make  special  pleading  for  these ;  for  while  our  higher 
ecclesiastics  are  nowadays  practising  such  ^broadness' 
of  view  that  they  appear  to  condone  and  excuse  the 
gravest  offences  in  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  in  the 
ranks  of  that '  society '  which  assumes  to  '  lead '  conduct 
and  morals,  these  lesser  men  are  keeping  the  Church 
cleaner  and  purer  tlian  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  in 
their  almost  unrecognised  labours  are  truly  bearing  alt 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

As  for  the  Drink-Evil,  I  wish  that  ev^ery  one  into 
whose  hands  this  book  may  fall  would  honestly  try  to 
realise  the  wide-spread  misery,  disease,  pauperism^  crime 
and  lunacy  for  which  that  hideous  vice  is  responsible^ 
and  would  add  his  or  her  wish  and  will  to  mine,  in  a 
strong  prayer  that  the  wicked  financial  profit  derived 
by  the  few  out  of  the  physical  and  moral  debasement 
of  the  many,  may  be  checked  and  finally  come  to 
naught,  so  that  the  British  people,  released  at  last  from 
the  dominant  sway  of  the  liquor  trafiSc,  may  rise  to  the 
best  of  everything  in  them, — the  best  of  brain,  the  best 
of  work,  the  best  of  health,  the  best  of  life.  A  temperate 
people  must  always  be  a  strong  people,  and  to  bold  our 
own  in  the  days  that  are  coming,  we  shall  need  all  the 
strength  that  sound  minds  and  sound  bodies  can  give 
us.  There  is  no  room  in  the  future  of  Britain  for  a 
national  vice  which  betrays  a  national  weakness. 


Stratpord-on-Avon 
July  1908 
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CHAPTER  I 

A  STORM  of  rain  was  sweeping  over  the  Cotswolds.  The 
clouds  drifted  along  the  sky  in  low  uneven  masses, 
breaking  asunder  now  and  then  to  show  fitful  glimpses  of  blue 
between  their  dividing  gloom, — the  hilb  looked  bare  and  wan, 
and  their  ridges  were  blurred  like  the  outline  of  a  picture 
which  the  painter  has  smudged  in  haste  and  carelessness. 
Every  now  and  again  a  restless  wind  arose  and  blew  the  tree- 
tops  dreaiily  to  and  fro, — the  landscape  wore  a  dismal 
expressionless  aspect,  and  as  the  clammy  wet  mists  crept 
over  field  and  common,  they  brought  with  them  a  shuddering 
chill  which  penetrated  coldly  to  the  warmest  blood,  and 
created  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  physical  and  mental  de- 
pression. In  a  certain  small  village,  which,  to  save  all 
contest  for  supremacy,  shall  not  here  be  given  its  true  name, 
but  shall  be  called  Shadbrook,  the  rain  seemed  to  gather 
special  force,  pouring  in  torrents  over  the  irregularly  clustered 
houses  and  trickling  down  from  their  roofs  into  wide  puddles 
of  mud  through  the  'main  street,'  as  it  was  called,  merely 
because  the  Post-office,  a  combined  business  of  small  groceries 
and  the  country's  mails,  happened  to  be  located  therdn. 
Shadbrook  was  in  some  respects  constructed  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  inconvenience  to  those  who  by  chance  or 
fortune  found  themselves  constrained  to  dwell  in  it  There 
were  two  portions  of  it, — one  ancient — the  other  modern. 
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The  ancient  port  was  composed  of  small,  strongly-built  stone 
houses,  many  of  them  rich  in  the  possession  of  old  oak  rafters 
and  stray  bits  of  fine  panelling  left  here  and  there  where  the 
dealer  in  antiquities  had  found  it  impossible  to  remove  them 
without  destroying  the  whole  structure^ — the  modem  was  one 
of  those  'model  villages'  which  well-meaning  landowners  go 
to  the  pains  of  erecting  at  great  cost  and  little  profit  for  their 
often  ungrateful  tenants,  who  not  only  find  foult  with  the 
houses,  but  demur  at  the  paying  of  their  rents  when  occupy- 
ing the  same.  Between  the  two  there  ran  a  brook  of  not  very 
clear  water,  over  which  there  was  a  picturesque  bridge  of  a 
single  span,  which  was  traditionally  reputed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans.  Looking  down  from  this  bridge  into  the 
stream,  one  saw  various  mute  expressions  of  the  interior  life 
of  the  village  —  broken  china,  empty  preserved-meat  tins,  old 
kettles,  pots  and  pans  of  every  description,  commingled  with 
unsightly  portions  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  which  were  not 
altogether  odourless.  And  here  indeed,  though  the  passing 
stranger  knew  it  not,  was  the  centre  of  a  great  faction, — the 
core  of  an  internal  party  strife.  Year  in  and  year  out  it  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  as  to  which  inhabitants  of  the  village  on 
either  side  of  the  bridge  thus  turned  the  river  into  a  dusthole. 
Was  it  the  *  original '  or  the  *  model  *  village  ?  No  one  could 
tell — no  one  dared.  Many  had  been  the  protests  from  the 
kindly  landowner,  something  of  a  benefactor  in  his  way,  whose 
mansion  and  deer-park  were  some  two  miles  distant, — mgent 
and  persuasive  had  been  the  requests  both  from  him  and  his 
wife,  a  great  lady  of  fashion,  that  their  tenants  should  try  and 
keep   the   rivulet   clean j — and    most   efiusiv*^'    ^*nd    been    the 


promises  received   in  return, 
effected.     Each  side  blamed 
old  stone  houses  declared  thi 
as  those  who  occupied  their  ' 
the  dwellers  in  the  model 
hours  of  the  *  stone  hm 
dida't  know  a   clean 
Sundays  was  a  kind  o' 


But  no  j^ 
the  iyf^T& 


•c  wa»  ever 
iplc  in  the 
mucky '  folk 

^httt  tbcir  ' 
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one  church — a  small  and  very  ancient  edifice,  once  the  chapel, 
so  l^ended,  of  a  holy  hermit  in  the  early  Christian  era  and 
carefully  preserved  by  the  monks  until  the  stormy  days  of  the 
Reformation,  when  it  was — like  all  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood—deprived of  its  images  and  rehcs,  and  considerably 
disfigured,  though  not  destroyed.  Of  late  years  it  had  been 
carefully  restored  to  something  of  its  pristine  appearance,  and 
the  simple  services  of  the  Church  of  England  were  faithfully 
performed  in  it  Sunday  after  Simday  by  the  resident  Vicar,  the 
Reverend  Richard  Everton.  He  was  a  good  and  kindly  man, 
and  when  the  living  was  first  bestowed  upon  him,  he  was  moved 
to  a  sense  of  overpowering  and  grateful  wonder  at  his  amazing 
fortune.  He  had  been  working  as  a  poor  curate  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  and  happened  by  chance  to  be  chosen  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  a  particular  occasion  for  some  great  cause  of 
charity.  Among  his  hearers  was  the  wealthy  patron  of  the 
living  of  Shadbrook,  and  so  pleased  was  this  good  countiy  squire 
with  the  young  preacher's  eloquence,  that  he  sought  him  out 
and  made  his  personal  acquaintance — an  acquaintance  which 
soon  deepened  into  friendship— the  result  of  which  friendship 
was  his  present  position.  And  the  Reverend  Richard  thought 
himself  a  more  than  lucky  man.  For  not  only  was  the  church 
of  Shadbrook  an  interesting  one  from  the  point  of  antiquity, — 
but  there  was  a  vicarage  attached  to  it,  which  was  quite  a 
beautiful  sbrteenth-century  house — full  of  untouched  oak-panel- 
ng,  and  connected  by  poetic  tradition  with  the  love-stoiy  of  a 
iy  of  that  romantic  period  when  young  women  were  supposed 
straight  off  as  soon  as  lovtw  betrayed  their  trust,  even  as 
.  die  when  deprived  of  water.  There  were  leaning  gables 
latticed  windows  and  quaint  chimney-stacks  to  this 
^ — and  a  garden  of  the  loveliest  *  old-fashioned  *  type,  shut 
the  '^'^  *  world  by  trees  beneath  some  of  which  Sir 
Sirl  have  composed  a  sonnet.     And  so  when 

'  took  up  his  abode  in  this  charming  rural 
.:ppy  :^^  ^  poet  is  when  inspired  with  a  fine 
f  joy  upon  him,  inwardly  and  out- 

And  on  the  faith  of  his  dreams 
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and  his  delight  and  his  respite  from  all  financial  care,  he  did 
ivhztt  most  men  would  have  done  under  similar  CLrcumstanoes 
— he  fell  in  love  and  got  manied, 

Mrs.  Everton  was  very  pretty.  She  was,  it  may  be  at  once 
stated,  much  too  pretty  for  a  clergyman's  wife*  She  w*as  dainty, 
mignonne^  golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  light-footed^  merry, — with 
a  voice  like  a  lark  and  a  smile  like  the  very  sunshine — every- 
thing, in  factt  that  a  clergyman's  wife  ought  not  to  be,  if  she 
would  stand  in  a  'respectable'  fK>sition  with  county  society. 
Her  quite  un-Christian  name,  too,  Ajcalea — was  absurd  and 
almost  'stagey.'  Her  dress  was  always  exquisitely  tasteful 
though  not  extravagant — and  people  said — such  people  as  there 
were  in  Shadbrook  to  say  anyihing^that  they  *  wondered  how 
she  could  do  it.*  She  was  a  daily  joy  ^nd  bewilderment  to  her 
husband  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  'Thtn  there 
arrived  a  baby-boy  —  like,  yet  unlike  her^  with  a  wise  angel 
face,  and  a  noble  head  like  that  of  the  infant  Hercules.  Where 
he  came  from  neither  of  his  parents  could  imagine.  The 
Reverend  Richard  stared  for  hours  at  his  offspring,  wondering 
why  it  looked  so  grandly  at  him.  For  he  himself  was  quite  a 
plain,  ordinary  sort  of  man — his  two  best  features  being  his 
eyes  and  mouth— eyes  which  were  deeply  set  and  darkly  blue, 
and  lips  that  were  finely  sensitive  and  accustomed  to  gentle 
lines  of  speech  and  smile.  The  beauty  of  his  baby  son  con- 
fused and  oppressed  him.  He  was  troubled  by  it,  though  he 
knew  not  why.  His  wife  was  not  so  much  perplexed  as 
delighted  with  her  child — she  looked  like  a  little  girl  suddenly 
presented  by  a  kind  friend  with  a  model  doll. 

After  the  birth  of  this  wondrous  boy,  the  family  in  Shadbrook 
Vicarage  considered  itself  complete.  Everything  smiled  upon 
the  happy  trio.  The  house  was  lovely — the  garden  delicious, 
the  air  good,  and  the  surrounding  landscape  perfect  At  the 
time  this  *  ower  true  tale  *  opens,  the  Vicar  and  his  wife  had  en- 
joyed their  enviable  condition  of  connubial  bliss  for  three  years, 
and  their  beautiful  son  was  two  summers  old — just  at  what 
is  called  the  *  interesting  *  age.  And  it  was  at  this  very  juncture 
that  a  kind  of  mysterious  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
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dream — so  &r  at  least  as  the  Vicar  himself  was  concerned  In 
the  joy  of  securing  Shadbrook  living,  and  the  greater  bliss  of 
winning  the  love  of  Azalea, — felicity  crowned  and  completed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  boy  with  the  fine  head  and  angelic  countenance, 
— ^the  Reverend  Richard  had  forgotten  altogether  one  trifling 
circumstance, — namely  that  he  was  a  clever  man.  That  is  to 
say,  a  man  gifted  above  the  ordinary,  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  books,  a  keen  grasp  of  things  social  and  political,  and  a 
natural  bias  towards  the  graces  of  art  and  learning.  Amid  the 
smiles  of  his  wife  and  the  prattle  of  his  infant,  he  had  so 
obliterated  himself  that  he  had  completely  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  wider  and  more  useful  fields  of 
labour  than  Shadbrook.  When  this  thought  first  came  to  him 
he  put  it  away  as  though  it  were  a  suggestion  from  the  evil 
one,  involving  some  deadly  sin — yet  every  now  and  then  it 
persistently  recurred  to  him  and  forced  itself  upon  his  pained 
attention.  He  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  angry  with  himself  for 
giving  way  to  what  he  called  a  'weakness' — ^but  nevertheless 
the  question  rang  in  his  ears  with  haunting  persistence — "  Are 
you  going  to  spend  all  your  life  in  Shadbrook  ?  " 

All  his  life !  He  was  only  thirty-five — ^and  probably — taking 
all  the  chances  for  and  against,  there  were  several  years  before 
him.  Long  years  too— for  in  Shadbrook  the  time  lagged  on 
with  a  most  extraordinary  slowness.  Yet  who  could  wish  for  a 
more  peaceful  way  of  passing  the  days  than  the  work  of  '  curing ' 
Shadbrook  souls  ?  There  was  no  prettier  old  village  church  in 
England  than  the  one  in  which  it  was  his  duty  to  officiate,  and 
as  for  his  personal  environment,  there  was  no  better  house  any- 
where than  his — no  lovelier  wife — no  more  beautiful  child. 
What  more  then  could  he  desire  ?  How  was  it  that  a  sudden 
doud — small  yet  perfectly  perceptible — had  crept  into  his 
sky? 

He  asked  himself  the  question  many  times — angrily  and 
with  a  keen  self-reproach.  But  he  kept  his  own  counsel  as  to 
his  inward  condition  of  mind — ^and  not  even  to  that  dazzling 
creature  of  sunshine  and  gossamer,  his  adored  Azalea,  whose 
bewildering  fairy  beauty  and  gaiety  of  heart  were  a  perpetual 


cient  and  modern  parts  p-esented  its  worst  and  n 
ect,  there  was  something  more  than  usually  depr 
t  atmosphere,  and  the  Reverend  Richard  felt 
He  sat  in  his  study,  at  a  round  oak  t: 
strewn   with    letters    and    papers,    holding    a 

his  handy  and  trying  to  &c  his  mind  on  his  r 
iennon.  Opposite  to  him  the  spacious  latti 
.ve  him  an  open  view  of  his  garden — a  drean: 
[une  and  July, — but  just  now  fitting  itself  into 
rame  of  mind  as  somewhat  like  a  well-kept  cemei 
1  the  gravestones  and  memorial  monuments 
tly  removed.  Tall  dark  firs  and  evergreens  wa 
^like  plumes  solemnly  to  and  fro  in  the  driving  i 
IS  were  sodden,  and  marked  by  the  muddy  trai 
g  worm — the  flower-borders  showed  some  m« 
tie  spikes  of  green  indicative  of  bulbs  waiting 
f  the  sun  would  only  shine  upon  them — and  a 
nowdrops  drooped  towards  the  gravel  path  : 
a  the  swish  of  the  wind.  Everton's  deep- 
eyes  observed  all  these  trifles  with  a  kind  of  moi 

for  March,*' — he  said  to  himself  gently,  as  tho 
;  for  the  remark — "  the  weather  is  trying ! " 
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it  was  ncyt  that  he  was  destitute  of  ideas — only — and  here  was 
the  stumbling-block — ^his  ideas  would  not  appeal  to  the  in- 
telligence of  Shadbrook.  Were  he  to  express  himself  in  such 
lai^uage  as  he  desired  to  use — ^were  he  to  give  his  heart  and 
soul  full  vent,  and  speak  with  the  passion  and  enthusiasm  that 
inwardly  consumed  his  being  as  with  a  consuming  flame,  why 
then,  his  parishioners — ^Well?  What  of  his  parishioners? 
Would  they  be  angry,  surprised,  or  in  any  way  moved  to 
unusual  emotion?  No— oh  no!  They  simply  would  not 
understand  There  was  the  core  and  kernel  of  his  trouble. 
T/uy-wauld-^iot-understand  /  They  did  not  understand  him  as 
it  was,  even  when  he  preached  the  oldest  and  most  worn-out 
platitudes.  In  fact,  he  was  often  greatly  concerned  as  to 
whether  they  in  very  truth  comprehended  the  Christian 
doctrine  at  all.  He  sometimes  had  a  glimmering  painful 
sense  that  they  merely  accepted  it,  'because  it  was  the 
particular  form  of  approach  to  the  Almighty  which  was  or- 
dained to  be  taught  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country — 
and  that  if  by  some  singular  chance  Buddhism  were  introduced 
in  its  stead  as  the  religion  of  the  realm,  they  would  accept  that 
with  equal  alacrity  and  equanimity.  He  had  often  sounded 
the  members  of  his  flock  on  the  question  of  their  belief — 
because  he  felt  it  his  duty  so  to  do— but  the  answers  he  had 
received  were  for  the  most  part  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
There  was  Farmer  Hobday,  for  example, — the  best  farmer  any- 
where about  for  forty  miles — a  regular  church-goer,  and  an 
excellent  man  in  every  way — ^yet  no  one  could  honestly  say  he 
was  'orthodox.'  Once  when  the  Reverend  lUchard  had 
delicately  touched  on  a  certain  religious  matter,  this  very 
Hobday,  huge-boned,  red-faced  and  mighty  of  stature,  had 
turned  a  pair  of  round  expressionless  eyes  upon  him,  and  with 
a  slow  smile  had  observed : 

"  Now  doan't  'ee  do  it,  passon  !— do-an't  'ee  do  it !  You 
minds  your  church  an'  I  minds  my  plough !  Neither  on  us 
knaws  'ow  the  Almighty  manages  to  work  us  along  through  a 
powerful  lot  o'  trouble — yet  worked  we  are  \ — an*  if  we  axes  no 
questions,  we  woan't  be  told  no  lies  1 " 


suddenly  observing :  "  Please,  sir,  mother  says 
'ow  God  can  bear  to  live,  watchin'  all  the  poor  1 
fie'smade  Hisself!" 

car  had  for  the  time  managed  to  elude  this  star 
n  by  skilful  handling  of  the  truism  that  we  an 
il  souls  who  are  not  expected  to  comprehend  the ' 
mighty — but  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  ii 
^rs.  Moddley  on  the  subject  of  her  son's  rent 
idley,  who  was  washing  her  children's  clothes, 
tis,  half  in  and  half  out  of  a  tub  of  soap-suds, 
)oiled  lobster-like  appearance,  listened  with  respe 
while  the  clergyman  quietly  and  with   the  gres 

pointed  out  that  the  thought  expressed  by  l/L 
— '  Jimmy '  as  he  was  familiarly  called — was  a  litt 
L  little  improper,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  alio 
Fuge  in  a  child's  brain. 

t "  said  Mrs.  Moddley,  straightening  herself  up  1 
tub  and  heaving  a  short  sharp  sigh — ''You  ma 

Everton,  and  I  daresay  you  are,  for  it's  not  my  p 
with  my  betters,  an'  I've  never  done  it  nohow— 
ttin'  thoughts  in  a  child's  brain,  if  youll  believe 
lon't  want  no  puttin',  for  they  comes  there  witt 

all — and  whatever  I've  said  to  Jimmy  'tain't  'a 
lat  Jimmy  says  to  me — which  I  don't  put  into  his 
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'*Nob  that  I  don't ! — and  that  I  should  never  wish  you,  sir, 
to  think  as  I  did," — she  declared,  with  energy — "  Nor  ever  'ave 
I  done  so  since  I  was  bom  an'  eddicated.  But  I  takes  it  as 
it  comes,  feelin'  it's  all  for  the  best,  so  long  as  we  doos  our 
dooty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
us." 

These  last  words  she  uttered  in  the  tone  of  a  stage  recitation. 
Then,  glancing  at  the  clergyman's  kindly,  clever  face,  she 
dusted  a  chair  and  offered  it  to  him. 

"  Sit  down,  sir," — she  said,  with  quite  a  motherly  air — "  You 
looks  a  bit  worrited — but  I  do  make  so  bold  as  to  say  there's 
no  'arm  in  either  me  or  Jimmy  or  any  o'  my  lambs — the/se 
only  just  curious  sort  o'  little  creatures,  wantin'  to  know  the  why 
an'  the  wherefore  of  everything — and  they  gives  trouble  to  us 
older  folk  without  meanin'  of  it  But  they  all  says  their  prayers 
as  good  as  gold — and  my  youngest  girl,  Betty,  she  prays  so  hard 
that  she's  fair  wore  out  when  she's  done,  an'  rolls  over  like  a 
dumplin'  into  bed  after  the  Amen — bless  her  'art  1 — she's  but 
four  years  old — ^an'  all  her  trouble  in  this  life  is  that  old  Mrs. 
Kibble  will  never  get  good  enough  to  be  an  angel  I  Think  o' 
that!  Old  Mrs.  Kibble  that  'as  been  a  drunkard  for  these 
many  years  an'  is  gettin'  wusser  as  she  goes  on, — an'  my  Betty 
wants  her  to  be  an  angel !  Lord,  lord !  I've  laughed  till  I 
cried  over  that ! " 

An  irrepressible  smile  crossed  Everton's  face.  A  picture  of 
Betty,  roimd,  pink  as  an  apple-blossom,  and  soft  as  a  peach, 
praying  till  she  was  'wore  out'  for  'crazy  Kibble'  as  the  irre- 
verent lads  of  the  village  called  the  ancient  female  reprobate 
in  question,  was  humorous  as  well  as  pathetic.  And  surely 
there  was  som^hing  very  purely  Christian  in  the  child's  feeling, 
if  she  could  in  her  iimocent  heart  implore  the  Almighty  to 
transform  an  old,  ugly,  dirty  confirmed  drunkard,  who  was  a 
disgrace  to  herself  and  her  neighbours,  into  an  angel ! 

"Good  little  Betty!"  he  said,  gently— " Still,  Mrs.  Moddley, 
I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  elders  to  impose  a  certain  restraint 
on  our  speech  in  the  presence  of  very  young  children — and 
Jimmy's  remark  was  almost — I  will  not  Say  quite — but  almost 


lO 
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on  the  verge  of  blasphemy. 
what  you,  his  mother,  said. 


And  it  appears  he  only  repeated 
Now  those  words '* 


1 


"  Those  words  was  which  ?  **  demanded  Mrs,  Moddley* 

"Well  just  lo  this  effect,"  hesitated  Everton— "  That  you 
wondered  how  God  could  live  watching  all  the  poor  folks  die 
that  He  made  Himself** 

Mrs,  Moddle/s  eyes  twinkled  curiously, 

**\VelI,  I  ain't  goin*  back  on  it," — she  said — ''It's  ezackly 
what  I  thinks — though  HI  freely  own  my  tongue  often  gets  the 
better  of  me*  But  therCj  Mr.  Everton,  take  me  myself,  if  I  sees 
a  fly  a-drownin*  in  the  milk  I  picks  it  out  an'  gives  the  poor 
know-nothin'  inseck  a  chance  for  its  life,  though  fties  is  a 
nuisance  in  the  summer-time  as  everybody  knowsj  but  seein' 
God  made  'em  I  daresay  if  they  thinks  at  all  they  wants 
their  lives  as  much  as  we  do  ours.  And  though  I'm  told  in 
church  as  God  'ad  only  one  Son,  an*  killed  Him  in  order  to 
wash  out  our  sins  in  the  blood,  I  can't  never  believe  'twas 
meant  that  way " 

"Mrs.  Moddleyl"  gasped  Richard — "You— you — excuse 
me — ^you  don't  know  what  a  terrible  thing  you  are  saying " 

"  Look  'ere,  Mr.  Everton,"  and  Mrs,  Moddley  leaned  her  wet 
arms  argumentatively  across  the  wash-tub— "I  ain't  goin'  to 
blieve  for  a  moment  that  the  Almighty  is  a  worser  person  than 
ourselves.  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  Now  I  wouldn't  kill  a  son  of  mine 
to  save  anybody — there  I  An'  I'm  only  Martha  Moddley.  An' 
our  wretched  little  sins,  sich  as  they  is,  all  comes  through  our 
not  knowin*  better — wherefore  I  says,  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus 
came  down  from  heaven  to  show  us  how  to  live  patient  and 
die  quiet  without  complainin',  an'  trust  to  the  Father  of  us  all 
to  do  right  by  us  in  diis  world,  seein'  we've  been  brought  'ere 
without  our  own  wish,  an'  got  to  suffer  a  deal  o'  woe.  That's 
my  view  of  religion — an'  a  bad  one  no  doubt  it  is — but  Lord 
love  ye,  Mr.  Everton ! " — and  here  her  round  face  beamed 
smilingly  at  him — "  Don't  ye  worrit  over  me  one  bit ! — you'll 
never  see  me  miss  a  Sunday  out  of  church,  for  the  singin'  an' 
the  prayers  doos  us  all  good,  even  if  we  can't  make  it  all  out — 
and  you're  a  real  gentieman  bom,  which  is  what  we  alius  wanted 
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for  this  parish,  'avin'  'ad  a  man  previous  what  lived  with  his 
cook, — quite  a  fine  gel — on  the  sly,  an'  all  of  us  knowed  it  an' 
couldn't  say  nothin'.  For  says  my  pore  dear  'usband  as  is 
gone, — 'We  must  ketch  'im  in  the  hact' — an'  that  you  will 
realise,  Mr.  Everton,  was  impossible — so  that  when  he  died  of 
a  'plexy  fit,  'twas  a  good  riddance  for  all  round.  An'  I'm  sure 
we  couldn't  wish  for  a  better  parson  an'  wife  than  you  an'  your 
lady — so  now,  sir," — and  she  nodded  consolingly  at  him — 
"you've  no  need  to  worrit,  as  I  says,  for  you  doos  your  dooty, 
an'  to  the  best  o'  my  powers  I'll  do  mine,  an'  I'll  bite  my 
tongue  'ard  before  I  let  it  talk  over  Jimmy's  'ed  'bout  what  he's 
a  bit  too  yoimg  to  see  for  hisself  proper." 

With  this  most  uncertain  and  entirely  unprofitable  explana- 
tion, Everton  had  to  be  content — and  never  afterwards  saw 
Mrs.  Moddley  in  church  without  a  nervous  qualm.  He  began 
to  be  afraid  of  getting  on  religious  subjects  with  his  parishioners 
at  all,  and  found  that  it  was  safer  to  utter  vague  prognostica- 
tions about  the  weather  and  the  crops  than  to  mention  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin  and  divine  redemption.  Pigs  furnished 
a  more  appreciated  subject  of  discourse, — the  birth,  growth 
and  fattening  of  these  interesting  animals  being  more  import- 
ant to  the  inhabitants  of  Shadbrook  than  any  other  event 
which  an  industrious  press  might  chronicle  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  There  was  no  one,  in  fact,  to  whom  he  could  impart 
the  growing  sense  he  had  of  his  own  incompetency  to  deal  with 
this  rough  human  material,  which  though  undoubtedly  en- 
dowed with  the  *  spirit  which  maketh  for  righteousness,'  yet  had 
no  means  of  manifesting  its  real  trend  of  thought  He  was  a 
scholariy  man — and  he  had  no  other  of  his  class  with  whom  to 
exchange  ideas.  True,  there  were  two  'great'  houses,  so- 
called, — the  one  of  his  patron.  Squire  Hazlitt,  who  had  selected 
him  for  the  living  of  Shadbrook,  and  who  was  hardly  ever  in 
the  place,  his  wife  and  daughters  preferring  to  drag  him  about 
in  the  wake  of  mischievous  modem  society,  which  elects  to 
spend  its  money  on  foreign  resorts  rather  than  to  help  forward 
the  equally  beautiful  and  much  more  healthy  pleasure  places 
at  home — the  other  the  'commodious  villa,'  to  use  auctioneer 
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parlance,  of  the  brewer  of  the  district,  whose  hideous  brewery- 
buildings  disfigured  the  Undscape  some  eight  or  ten  miJes 
away.  With  the  Squire,  Ever  ton  and  his  pretty  wife  were  on 
terms  of  pleasure  and  intimacy  whenever  that  gentleman  was 
at  home ;  with  the  brewer,  he  was  at  open  feud*  For  Shad- 
brook  had  two  public-houses — a  criminal  superfluity  for  so 
small  a  place, — and  both  were  *tied' to  Messrs.  Minchin  and  Co., 
who  kept  thera  well  supplied  with  the  direst  poison  that  ever 
went  down  the  throats  of  pooi  labouring  men  in  the  shape  of 
beer  Minchin  himself  was  a  pompous,  self-satisfied  commoner 
who  had  allied  himself  for  his  own  advantage  to  the  daughter 
of  a  pauper  baronet,  in  order  that  he  might  claim  to  be  *  con- 
nected with  the  aristocracy.*  He  was  a  persistent  church-goer, 
and  a  publicly  procluimed  teetotaller.  That  is  to  say,  he 
drank  nothing  but  water,  and  gave  his  friends  nothing  but 
water,  while  he  made  his  money  out  of  the  working-man's 
drunkenness,  or  rather  let  us  say  the  working-man's  delirium, 
brought  on  by  the  consumption  of  his  manufactured  poison. 
With  such  characteristics  as  these^  every  one  will  admit  that 
he  was  a  good  and  righteous  man.  But  he  hated  the 
Reverend  Richard  Everton, —  and  the  Reverend  Richard 
Everton,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  Christian  minister  with 
human  blood  in  his  veins  to  hate,  hated  him  in  return.  Mrs. 
Minchin,  a  somewhat '  horsey '  lady,  with  a  strident  voice  and 
an  aggressive  manner,  'detested,'  to  use  her  own  expression, 
'  that  odious  little  woman,  Azalea  Everton.'  It  was  a  case  of 
simple  cause  and  eflfect — Mrs.  Everton  being  pretty  and  Mrs. 
Minchin  plain, — Mrs.  Everton  being  the  mother  of  a  boy  whose 
beauty  was  the  wonder  of  all  who  beheld  him,  and  Mrs.  Minchin 
having  produced  alarmingly  ugly  twins,  boy  and  girl,  who 
might  for  all  the  good  temper  and  intelligence  they  showed, 
just  as  well  have  never  been  bom.  These,  and  other  equally 
cogent  reasons,  kept  the  two  families  well  apart  Mrs.  Everton, 
indeed,  though  as  a  rule  the  sweetest  of  sweet  creatures,  could 
not  altogether  refrain  from  giving  her  pretty  head  a  slight,  very 
slight,  toss  of  indifference,  when  she  happened  to  pass  Mrs. 
Minchin  on  the  country  road — and  Mrs.   Minchin  made  no 
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attempt  to  restrain  the  veiy  unmusical  snort  which  affected  her 
nose  and  throat  at  the  merest  side  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Everton. 
Such  being  the  position  of  things,  it  followed  that  there  were 
no  real '  neighbours '  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  a  man 
of  learning  and  refinement  such  as  the  Vicar  was,  for  even 
Squire  Hazlitt,  his  patron,  was  scarcely  to  be  called  cultured, 
though  he  had  plenty  of  good-humour  and  shrewd  common- 
sense.  Yet  the  years  of  his  life  at  Shadbrook  had  so  far  been 
spent  in  such  happiness  that  he  had  never  thought  it  possible 
or  likely  that  he  might,  with  a  growing,  broadening  mind,  some 
day  need  a  growing  and  broadening  environment  That  afflic- 
tive cramp  which  nips  the  intellectual  spirit  when  it  finds  itself 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  provincial  nonentities,  had  not  as 
yet  seriously  troubled  him — and  its  first  twinges  were  only  now 
b^;inning  to  pinch  him  in  a  warning,  and  not  to  say  undesir- 
able and  undesired  manner. 

"  Are  you  going  to  pass  all  your  life  in  Shadbrook  ?  " 
The  question^  put  as  it  were  by  the  mocking  voice  of  some 
interior  demon,  was  asked  of  him  again  on  this  cold  March 
morning  when  he  sat  trying  to  write  what  he  felt  could  never 
be  written.  And  yet — what  burning  thoughts  were  in  his  brain, 
longing  to  communicate  themselves  to  his  motionless  pen ! — 
thoughts  of  the  goodness  and  majesty  of  the  Creator — thoughts 
of  the  daily  discoveries  of  science — thoughts  of  the  inexhaust- 
ible millions  upon  millions  of  solar  systems  in  limitless  space — 
thoughts  that  were  like  lightning  -  poems,  singing  themselves 
to  his  inner  consciousness  and  declaring  him  to  be  a  living  Soul 
— a  part  of  God — a  spark  of  the  Divine,  sent  to  evolve  itself 
through  experience  and  difficulty  fix)m  the  imperfect  to  the 
perfect  state  of  being.  The  daily  papers  brought  him  news  of 
the  world's  unrest — and  realising  the  paltry  '  sensationalism  of 
religion'  worked  up  by  certain  followers  of  antichrist,  who 
saw  no  shame  in  associating  themselves  with  the  notoriety- 
hunting  proprietors  of  a  cheap  and  degraded  press,  he  recog- 
nised the  wrong  that  was  being  done  to  the  pure  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  the  havoc  that  was  wickedly  wrought  among  men 
by  the  spread  of  infidel  doctrine.     He  longed  to  be  up  and 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon  when  ETertoo,  lean, 
ing  his  anns  across  his  garden  gate^  looked  down  the 
darkening  road  outside  with  some  amdety.  Not  having  been 
able  to  finish  his  writing  as  quickly  as  he  had  anticipated^  he 
had  sent  Douay  to  meet  Aaalea  on  her  way  back  bom  the 
woods,  saying,  playfully: 

"She's  very  smart  to^y  in  a  new  white  todk  wbkb  she 
declares  she  has  put  on  to  please  y^u^  not  me  I — so  Fll  be 
generous  and  give  you  all  the  advantage  of  it  I  You  go  and 
find  her  among  the  primroses  and  be  her  escort  home." 

Douay  had  accepted  the  errand  with  delighted  alacrity,  and 
had  gone  off  at  once, — ^but  he  had  now  been  absent  some  tim^ 
-—evening  was  bqpxming  to  dose  in,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
his  return.  One  or  two  eariy  stars  twinkled  mihily  in  the  warm 
sky,  and  the  siloice  of  a  perfect  peace  deepetied  with  the 
deepening  shadows.  The  soent  of  budding  leaves  and  sprout- 
ing herbs  ascended  sweetly  bom  the  dewy  earth,  and  just 
where  the '\ncar  stood,  a  budi  of  lilac  thrust  its  flowering  qnmys 
against  his  shoulder,  eiqnressing  m  its  delicate  fiagrance  all 
the  spirit  of  the  firing.  He  could  not  see  the  village  bom  his 
point  of  observation— and  yet— as  he  waited,  listening  eageriy 
for  the  first  ai^noaching  footfiedl,  or  the  first  sound  of  his  wife's 
laughing  voice  as  he  had  so  often  heard  it  lin^  out  merrily 
in  conversation  with  Douay,  he  fiuided  he  heard  a  strange 
smothered  cry,  as  of  several  persons  moved  by  one  overwfadm- 
ing  sense  of  horror.    A  sudden  foreboding  thrill  ran  coldly 

through  his  heart;  he  unlatdied  the  gide  and  took  one  or  two 
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weather — Fm  sure  it's  the  weather.  And  it's  all  horrid — but, 
Dick,  you'll  have  to  go  out  in  the  rain,  I'm  afraid  1  There's 
been  a  very  bad  fight  in  the  village — ^and  that  dreadful  man, 
Kieman,  has  nearly  killed  his  wife !    Isn't  it  awful  ?  " 

She  smiled  angelically,  and  her  eyes  twinkled  with  a  kind  of 
sparkle — whether  of  tears  or  laughter,  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  say. 

He  loosened  her  from  his  clasp,  and  his  face  grew  pale  and 
stem. 

"Kieman  again  1"  he  said — "I  must  go  at  once.  Azalea. 
He  is  a  dangerous  customer." 

She  looked  at  him  questioningly,  as  he  hastily  swept  his 
letters  and  papers  together. 

"Were  you  writing  your  sermon,  darling? "  she  enquired. 

"No — that  is,  I  was  trying  to  think  about  it — but  really, 
I'm  afraid  my  brain  isn't  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  I  ought  to  say  sometimes — and  I  feel  anxious 
about  it, — almost  as  if  I  were  not  altogether  doing  my  duty." 

"  Oh,  Dick ! "  And  Azalea  looked  reproachfully  amazed — 
"  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing !  Your  sermons  are  simply 
bee-autifiil !     Perfectly  lovely  I    You  know  they  are  ! " 

He  took  her  pretty  face  between  his  two  hands  and  kissed 
it  again. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,  little  wife ! "  he  said—"  I  feel 
myself  to  be  dull  and  heavy.  And  helpless,  too,  Azalea ! — 
that's  the  worst  of  it — ^helpless,  for  I  cannot  keep  even  Kieman 
from  the  public-house." 

With  this,  he  hurriedly  left  his  study  and  went  out  into  the 
halL  His  wife  followed  him,  and  watched  him  rather  wistfully 
as  he  put  on  his  thickest  great-coat,  and  looked  about  for  his 
umbrella. 

"After  all,  Dick,"  she  said — "how  can  you  keep  people 
from  the  public-house  as  long  as  Minchin  has  that  '  beer  club ' 
where  everybody  who  takes  a  ticket  gets  a  big  barrel  of  beer  at 
Christmas  all  to  themselves  ?  It's  too  much  to  ask  of  a  clergyman 
that  he  should  be  answerable  for  temperance  as  well  as  religion." 

"Azalea,  my  dear,  religion  and  temperance  ought  to  go 
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together — and  there's  no  getting  over  the  fact.  When  men' 
are  dninkardg;,  they  have  not  understood  the  meaning  of 
religion r  or  else  religion  has  not  appealed  to  them  in  the  way 
it  should  do*  The  very  Hindoo  scorns  to  soil  himself  with  so 
d<;grading  a  vice  as  drunkenness/' 

"The  Hindoo  is  perhaps  not  tinder  the  dominance  of  the 
brewer,"  murmured  Azalea. 

"Dominance?  My  dear  child,  no  reasonable  man  should 
allow  himself  to  be  '  dominated '  by  anything  or  any  one,  It*s 
a  sign  of  weakness.  And  of  course  a  drunkard  is  weak, 
morally  and  physically — only  what  I  mean  is,  that  religion — 
the  religion  of  Christ — should  be  able  to  impress  and  control 
the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong.  Now  Tm  off  Don't  wait 
luncheon — I  may  be  detained.*' 

He  pressed  his  hat  well  down  over  his  brows  as  he  opened 
the  street  door  and  faced  the  bitter  driving  wind 

"Don*t  stand  in  the  draught,  Azalea,"— he  called— "You'll 
catch  cold    Good-bye ! " 

"  Good-bye !  Come  back  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  she  re- 
sponded And  shutting  the  door  after  him  with  a  little  bang, 
she  re-entered  the  house  and  began  to  sing  softly  to  herself  as 
she  flitted  here  and  there,  giving  graceful  touches  of  her  own 
to  the  various  ornaments  about  the  pretty  drawing-room, — 
re-arranging  the  flowers,  which  were  scarce  at  this  season  and 
had  to  be  cared  for  tenderly, — and  generally  amusing  herself 
in  her  own  way  before  going  up  to  the  nursery  to  superintend 
the  dinner  of  the  ever  interesting  baby,  who  was  now  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  being  called  by  his  nurse,  *  Master  Laurence/ 
Master  Laurence  was  so  named  after  Azalea's  father,  who  had 
been  in  his  time  a  notable  literary  man,  but  who,  worn  out  by 
the  patient  evolvement  of  great  teachings  for  the  benefit  of  an 
ungrateful  and  forgetful  world,  had  died,  more  of  sheer  tired- 
ness than  anything  else,  some  two  years  before  his  daughter's 
marriage.  Azalea  had  never  understood  him  in  the  least,  but 
in  her  pretty  caressing  way  she  had  loved  him,  while  his  fond 
admiration  of  her  had  amounted  almost  to  idolatry.  When 
she  laughed  perplexedly  over  the  learned  books  he  wrote,  he 
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was  more  delighted  than  if  he  had  received  a  column  of  carp- 
ing praise  from  the  most  prominent  growler  in  all  the  critical 
world  Sometimes  his  poor  heart  ached  a  httle,  as  he  realised 
that  all  his  best  work  must  for  ever  remain  a  sealed  book  to 
this,  his  only  child,  who  in  her  easy  lightness  of  mind  and 
disposition  could  not  comprehend  why  any  one  should  ever 
think  about  anything. 

"  It's  so  stupid ! "  she  would  say,  with  a  charming  pout, — 
"  All  the  thinking  in  the  world  does  no  good !  Such  crowds 
of  wise  men  have  lived  and  written  all  sorts  of  books — ^and 
nobody  seems  a  bit  the  better!" 

However,  when  poor  Laurence  died,  his  daughter  was  as 
sorry  as  she  was  frightened.  Her  mother  had  passed  to  the 
better  world  when  she  was  barely  six  months  old, — so  that 
this  was  her  first  conscious  experience  of  the  grim  visitation 
of  the  King  of  Terrors.  She  hated  it, — she  recoiled  with 
shuddering  fear  from  the  quiet  grandeur  of  her  father's  form, 
composed  rigidly  into  that  slumber  from  which  there  is  no  more 
waking  in  this  world, — she  shivered  and  cried  at  the  solemn 
black  paraphernalia  of  the  funeral — and  looked  like  a  poor 
weak  little  snowdrop  in  her  heavy  mourning  gown.  It  was 
while  she  was  yet  in  the  snowdrop  state  that  Richard  Everton 
first  met  her  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  where  she  had 
been  invited  to  stay  for  change  and  solace  after  her  bereave- 
ment,— ^and  she  had  comforted  herself  with  his  love,  just  as  a 
small  hurt  kitten  might  comfort  itself  in  the  arms  of  a  kind 
protector.  It  was  delightful  to  find  another  man  ready  to  pet 
and  make  much  of  her  as  her  late  father  had  done, — it  was  all 
she  wanted  in  life, — and  of  the  graver  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  marriage  she  took  no  thought  Richard  was  kind  and 
nice  and  not  bad-looking, — Richard  had  just  got  a  *  living  * — 
and  what  was  best  of  all,  Richard  was  *  perfectly  devoted ' — 
this  was  her  own  expression — perfectly  devoted  to  her.  And 
gradually  the  effect  of  her  father's  death  wore  off — she  forgot 
him  more  and  more  completely — till,  when  her  baby  was  bom, 
a  sudden  rush  of  tender  recollection  flowed  in  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  said,  with  tears  sparkling  in  her  pretty  eyes : — 
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"We  must  call  him  Laurence!  Oh  yes,  Dick  I  We  mufit 
call  him  Laurence,  after  poor  dear  old  Dad  ! " 

Her  adoring  husband  made  no  objection, — if  it  had  been 
her  wish  to  christen  the  child  Zedekiah,  it  is  probable  that 
in  his  doting  condition  of  mind  he  would  have  consented^ 
The  name  of  *  Laurence,*  however,  seemed  to  suit  the  boy  with 
the  serious  eyes  and  ex^jression  of  angel  intellectuality ;  and 
sometimes  Everton,  who  had  read  many  of  the  books  written 
by  the  dead  Thinker  whose  work  his  daughter  had  laughed  at^ 
wondered  whether  his  spirit  had  become  re-incamated  in  this 
infant  namesake,  who  already  looked  so  wise  beyond  all 
earthly  years.  Moved  by  this  thought,  he  one  day  expressed 
it  to  his  wife,  albeit  remotely. 

'*  I  do  believe^  Azalea,  that  our  Laurence  will  be  as  clever 
a  man  as  your  father  was/' 

She  uttered  a  little  cry  of  alarm, 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not ! "  she  said,  with  delightful  earnestness — 
"  It's  so  dreadful  to  be  clever,  Dick  I  You  don't  know  how 
dreadful  it  is  1    Nobody  likes  you ! " 

He  smiled. 

"  You  quaint  wee  woman !  Do  you  want  the  boy  to  be  a 
fool,  then?" 

"He  couldn't  be  a  fool!"  declared  Azalea,  warmly — "Of 
course  he  couldn't  I  But  I  hopt  he  won't  be  clever !  If  you 
had  known  poor  Dad,  you  would  understand  what  I  mean.  A 
clever  man  is  really  2i  pitiable  object ! — he  is,  Dick ! — perfectly 
pitiable  1  He  always  wants  what  he  cannot  get — and  he  sees 
everything  going  wrong  and  he  wants  to  put  it  right,  and  of 
course  he  carit  put  it  right, — not  in  his  way,  because  every- 
body wants  to  do  it  another  way — and  oh  !-— it's  just  awful  [ 
And  he  writes  and  writes,  and  lectures  and  lectures,  and  gets 
dyspepsia  and  headaches  and  gout,  and  dreadful  things — and 
never  enjoys  himself  one  bit — how  can  he — ?  " 

Richard  laughed  aloud 

"  My  dear  little  wife,  you're  talking  at  random ! "  he  said, 
indulgently — "  You  don't  understand  the  inward  joys  of  a  man 
who  has  mind  and  soul  and  imagination " 
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"  Ohy  don't ! "  and  Azalea  covered  her  shell-pink  ears  with 
her  pretty  white  hands — "  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about 
mind  and  soul  or  imagination!  I  want  baby  to  be  just — 
Baby!" 

And  so  it  was  decreed.  Baby — at  least  for  the  present — 
remained  Baby — and  it  was  only  Nurse  Tomkins  who  called 
him  'Master  Laurence.'  Nurse  Tomkins  knew  him  better 
even  than  his  parents,  and  had  become  much  impressed  by 
his  personal  dignity.  This  he  showed  in  various  ways  of  his 
own.  For  example,  he  disliked  all  dirty  things,  and  was  only 
content  with  perfect  cleanliness.  Certain  pictures  in  the 
nursery  he  strove  to  hide  from  his  eyes  with  one  tiny  chubby 
hand,  and  as  this  gesture  was  not  quite  understood  by  his 
elders,  he  managed  to  clamber  up  on  his  cot,  and  tear  them 
down.  They  were  not  objectionable  pictures,  but  they  were 
unnatural — tfiat  is  to  say,  they  were  *  nursery '  pictures,  of  the 
kind  which  are  called  by  the  publishers  of  Christmas  numbers, 
'suitable  for  children.'  There  were  fat  infants  petting  impos- 
sible lambs — and  red-faced  peasants  carrying  pale  pink  dogs  in 
their  arms — all  of  which  abnormal  creatures  moved  Master 
Laurence  to  quiet  scorn.  Azalea  was  always  hearing  of  some 
curious  and  original  deed  on  the  part  of  her  son,— but  she 
paid  very  little  attention  to  any  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
his  possible  future  mental  development.  All  she  thought  of 
was  that  he  was  Her  baby — her  own,  her  very  own  beautiful 
baby  \ — and  her  chief  idea  was  that  he  must  be  fed  well,  and 
have  his  own  way  whenever  it  was  possible.  This  was  the 
business  of  the  day  for  her — the  business  upon  which  she  set 
all  her  energies — baby's  food.  Baby's  brain  and  baby's 
thoughts  were — to  use  her  own  frank  parlance — 'utter  non- 
sense.' If  asked,  she  would  have  said  with  the  most  charming 
assumption  of  maternal  wisdom,  that  a  child  of  two  has  no 
brain  worth  considering,  and  no  thoughts  worth  thinking. 
That  was  her  opinion.  Nurse  Tomkins  entertained  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  being  a  trained  woman  whose  life 
had  been  spent  with  children  of  all  sorts,  sickly  and  healthy, 
br^ht  and  dull,  and  who  had  studied  their  moods  and  manners 
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with  dose  and  sympathetic  attention.  She  was  afTectionately 
interested  in  her  charge  and  said  of  him  to  her  own  special 
friends — **  Master  Laurence  is  a  wonderful  child  !  He  wiU  be 
a  great  man  1 " 

But  Aialea  thought  no  such  thing*  She  thought,  in  fact,  ^ 
little  about  the  mental  development  of  her  small  son  as  she  did 
of  the  '  soul  *  (if  he  had  one)  of  the  troublesome  Kieman,  whose 
drunken  delinquencies  had  summoned  her  husband  out  of  his 
peaceful  study  into  the  wind  and  rain  on  this  cross  and  cloudy 
March  rooming.  She  was  perfectly  happy  in  herself— she  had 
never  wanted  more  than  a  home,  a  husband,  and  a  baby  ; 
and  she  had  all  three.  Nothing  further  existed  in  the  universe, 
BO  far  as  she  was  concerned.  And  as  soon  as  she  had  finished 
'  dusting  the  drawing-room/ — which  was  one  of  the  little  duties 
she  imposed  on  herself,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  house* 
maid  had  always  dusted  it  perfectly  beforehand, — she  tripped 
up  to  the  nursery,  singing  as  she  went,  full  of  a  careless  gaiety, 
being  so  happily  constituted  as  to  be  indifferent  to  any  troubles 
in  which  she  did  not  share.  And,  after  all,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  greater  majority  of  women  are  even  as  she, — and  that  few 
of  them  have  the  finer  perception  and  power  to  look  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  comfortable  surroundings  into  the 
speechless  miseries  of  the  wider  world. 


CHAPTER  II 

MEANTIME,  while  the  pleasures  of  peaceful  and  con- 
tented domesticity  reigned  in  his  household,  the  Vicar 
himself  was  hurrying  through  the  mist  and  rain  to  the  village — 
not  to  the  ancient  stone-built  part  of  it,  but,  strange  to  say,  to 
the  '  model '  portion,  where  the  cottages  were  so  pretty  and  so 
cosily  devised  with  porches  and  little  separate  gardens  to  each, 
that  one  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  any  man  dwelling 
in  such  comfortable  quarters  to  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  come 
home  drunk  at  any  time  of  day,  much  less  in  the  morning 
before  twelve  o'clock.  However,  such  had  been  the  case  with 
the  individual  called  Kieman — a  huge,  hulking  creature  with 
enormous  square  shoulders  and  thick  bull  head,  who  now 
leaning  his  powerful  arms  folded  across  the  bars  of  his  cottage 
gate,  looked  up  with  a  drowsy  scowl  as  he  saw  the  Vicar 
approaching.  Two  or  three  other  men  were  hanging  sheepishly 
about,  and  a  little  knot  of  women,  with  shawls  over  their  heads, 
were  grouped  in  the  road,  heedless  of  the  pouring  raui,  talking 
together,  their  faces  expressing  a  vague  and  pitiful  terror. 
Everton  walked  straight  up  to  Kieman  and  addressed  him  at 
once  without  parley. 

"Whafs  the  matter  here?"  he  asked,  in  a  quiet  voice— 
•*  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

The  man  eyed  him  over  with  a  stupid  leer. 

"  No— you  mayn't  "—he  replied,  thickly,—"  A  'Glishman's 
'ouse  's  'is  castle  !     Go  'way ! " 

Everton  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  Now,  Kiernan,  you  know  you  don't  mean  that," — he  sidd, 


nts  to  preach  at  me,  eh  ? ''  said  Kiernan — "  I 
it ! — no,  not  by  a  long  chalk  !  I  knows  you  j 
n',  no-drink,  snivellin'  beggars  all  of  'em  !  D 
I'm  drunk  !  What  else  should  I  be  ?  Drur 
1     Drunk  an'  'appy  in  it !    There  I " 

made  a  thrust  with  his  fist  into  space  furiou: 
s  knocked  down  an  imaginary  enemy.      £i 

moment  Looking  round  among  the  groi 
rho  stood  hanging  back,  ashamed  and  inei 
Dw  tone : — 

re  anything  really  wrong  ?    Has  he  hurt  his  wi 
m  came  forward  and  volunteered  the  answer, 
ir — I'm  afraid  so — at  least  as  for  as  we  can 

words — an'  she  ran  out  o'  the  cottage  scream! 
ran  in  again,  and  then  we  heard  a  terrible  groi 

we're  afraid  she's  very  bad ** 

in  there ! "  said  Kiernan,  suddenly  then,  waking 
in  reverie — ''She's  'ad  a  good  'un  this  time  1 " 

laugh  thickly, — then  with  a  quick  change 
to  maudlin  mildness,  he  removed  his  arms  fron 
^me  in  all  of  ye  if  ye  likes  !    She's  all  right !    C 

Parson  I  Come  in  I  'Adn't  expected  so  i 
but  never  mind — there  ain't  no  amAtnn*  w>i*»r^ 
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"Tm  or^right!"  he  stuttered— "  (Vright,  Mister  Jack 
Sniveller  1  Right  and  'appy  as  a  king !  You  lemme 
alcme!" 

He  wrenched  himself  free  from  Everton's  hold  and 
staggering  up  to  his  own  cottage  fell  heavily  on  one  of  the 
little  seats  in  the  porch.  Everton  left  him  there,  and  pushing 
open  the  door  went  into  the  cottage  itself, — where  ^e  first 
thing  that  met  his  eyes  was  the  unconscious  body  of  a  woman 
frice  downward  on  the  ground  With  an  exclamation  of  horror 
and  pity,  he  strove  to  lift  her,  but  in  vain — then,  stepping 
outside  the  house  again  beckoned  to  some  of  the  villagers  who 
were  hanging  round  the  place  waiting  to  know  the  worst. 
They  came  at  his  bidding,  and  pressed  into  the  little  dwelling, 
past  Kieman,  who  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  heavy  stupor. 
Lifting  the  insensible  woman  between  them,  they  laid  her  on 
her  bed — and  then  remained  in  a  frightened  group  staring  at 
the  g^iastly  stains  of  blood  on  her  mouth,  while  one  neighbour, 
more  practical  than  the  rest,  fetching  a  sponge  and  a  bowl  of 
cold  water,  bathed  the  poor  creature's  forehead  and  tried  to 
bring  her  back  to  consciousness.  Everton  stood  by  the 
bedside,  gazing  down  upon  the  pitiful  sight  with  a  stem  sorrow 
graven  on  his  own  face.  This  was  what  the  sacred  tie  of 
marriage  meant  to  many  of  the  labouring  classes ! — this 
brutality  to,  and  degradation  of  woman,  by  men  who,  when 
muddled  by  drink,  were  lower  in  their  passions  than  the 
beasts  they  drove  to  the  shambles ! 

"Pray  God  she  is  not  dead  I "  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

The  woman  who  was  bathing  the  victim's  forehead  an- 
swered, in  an  equally  low  tone : 

"Oh  no,  sir,  I  don't  think  she's  dead," — ^but  she  trembled 
a  little  as  she  spoke — "  though  Lord  knows  none  of  us  never 
knows  whether  well  live  from  week  to  week,  the  men  are 
goin'  that  wild  on  Minchin's  stuff  which  they  drinks  at 
all  hours  o'  the  day.  Dan  Kieman  was  quite  a  decent  chap, 
so  I'm  told,  till  he  came  here." 

At  that  moment  Dan  Kieman's  wife  opened  her  eyes, 
and  her  poor  livid  lips  twitched  into  a  little  smile. 
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**  Don't  you  worrit,  Dan  1 "  she  said,  faintly — "  I  know  you 
didn't  mean  it — it  was  just  the  drink  that  drove  you  to  it — 
only  the  drinkj  for  you're  the  best  an'  finest  husband  ever 
woman  *ad  when  ye're  sober.  That'll  do,  Dan  I — I'm  obliged 
to  ye  ! — ru  be  getting  up  presently— — -" 

Her  eyes  closed  again,  and  at  that  moment  Everton 
thankfully  perceived  the  3ocal  surgeon,  one  Henry  Brand, 
entering  the  little  room — a  qutet,  shrewd-eyed  man  of  middle- 
age,  known  as  *  Dr,  Harry,'  who  walking  straight  up  to  the 
bedside,  bent  over  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Kiernan*  and 
examined  her  injuries  with  kindly  solicitude* 

'*She*s  rather  badly  hurt,"  he  said  then^  turning  to  Everton 
with  a  friendly  nod — "  It  will  be  some  days  before  she  gets 
about  again.  And  she^ll  want  some  Little  nursing*  Wouldn't 
some  one " 

"  ni  attend  to  her,"  said  the  woman  who  had  already 
proffered  her  assistance  —  "I've  got  nothing  much  to  do 
at  home,  my  son  bein*  away  —  I'll  see  she  gets  all  she 
wants " 

"And  I'll  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  Mrs.  Adcott,"  said 
Everton,  quickly — "  But  Kieman  himself " 

"  Kieman  himself  is  in  a  far  worse  state  than  his  wife,"  said 
the  doctor — "  He's  poisoned.  That's  what's  the  matter  with 
him.  He  has  got  as  much  arsenic  inside  him  as  would  kill 
a  horse — it  would  kill  him  if  he  had  not  accustomed  his 
system  to  it  I  passed  him  just  now  in  the  porch — he's  in  a 
dead  stupor." 

"  He's  drunk," — said  Everton. 

"  He's  druggedy^ — said  Brand,  emphatically — " Not  quite 
the  same  thing,  yet  passing  for  the  same.  Come  and  look 
at  him." 

They  went  out  of  the  cottage  into  the  little  garden, 
and  stood  together  surve3dng  the  heavy  inert  form  of  the 
miserable  man  who  was  half-sitting,  half-lying  in  the  porch, 
huddled  together  like  a  sack  of  useless  lumber. 

"  What's  to  be  done  with  him  ?  "  asked  Everton,  m  a  kind  of 
despair — "  He  cannot  go  back  to  his  work  to-day." 
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"  Of  course  he  can't — and  nothing's  to  be  done  with  him. 
Hell  sleep  it  off — ^and  then — ^hell  go  to  one  of  Minchin's 
places  again,  and  drink  more  of  the  vile  stuff  sold  there — and 
then — well  then  1 — he'll  come  home  here  and  probably  finish 
off  his  wife." 

"But  it  can't— it  mustn't  be,**— said  Everton,  firmly— "I'll 
come  myself  and  see  that  nothing  happens.  I'll  call  at  both 
public-houses  and  ask  them  not  to  sell  him  any  more 
drink *' 

*  Dr.  Harry '  smiled. 

"  Youll  kick  against  the  pricks,  Mr.  Everton ! "  he  said — "  I 
mean,  you'll  get  yourself  into  trouble  if  you  do !  Take  my 
advice— don't  interfere  1 " 

"  But,  good  God ! "  exclaimed  Everton — "  Would  you  have 
me,  as  Vicar  of  this  parish,  stand  off  and  allow  a  woman  to  be 
murdered  by  her  husband  when  he  is  not  really  responsible 
for  the  crime ! " 

Brand  was  silent     He  seemed  to  be  thinking. 

"That's  a  very  true  phrase  of  yours,  Mr.  Everton," — ^he 
said,  presently — "  And  I'm  glad  to  hear  it  from  a  clergyman's 
mouth.  'Not  really  responsible  for  the  crime.'  That's  it 
Kieman  is  not  responsible.     Who  is  ?    Tell  me  that ! " 

"  In  this  case  Minchin  is  responsible  1 " — rejoined  Everton, 
hotly — "  His  brewery  is  a  curse  to  the  parish ! " 

"If  it  were  only  good  beer," — said  Brand,  thoughtfully, 
"  there'd  be  no  harm  at  all  in  it.  A  pint  of  pure  beer  hurts  no 
man.  But  a  pint  of  mixed  poison  is  a  different  matter 
altogether.  And — as  you  say — Minchin  is  responsible.  If 
Dan  Kieman  wakes  up  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  gets  more 
drink  and  kills  his  wife  altogether,  Minchin  will  be  the  real 
murderer, — not  Kieman." 

"That's  the  right  way  to  put  it,"— said  Everton— " It's 
a  strong  way — but  it's  the  right  way.  However,  I'll  take  care 
no  more  mischief  is  done  for  the  present  at  any  rate.  I'll  look 
after  Kieman  when  he  wakes." 

"  Youll  look  after  him ! "  and  the  doctor's  eyes  twinkled 
humorously — "  What  will  you  do  with  him  ?  " 
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Evcfton's  TAther  thin,  delicate  face  looked  a  shade  more 
careworn  and  serious. 

"  1  don't  quite  know," — he  said,  simply — "  But  I  am  placed 
here  in  this  paiish  as  guardian  of  the  moral  and  spintuat 
welfare  of  all  the  people  under  my  charge — and  1  must  try  my 
best*  I  am  quite  aware** — here  he  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
spoke  out  more  bravely — "1  am  quite  aware  how  little  a 
clergyman  can  do  even  at  the  best  of  times  to  warn  or 
persuade, — I  know  that  the  very  doctrines  of  Our  Lord  are, 
in  these  strange  days  of  rank  materialism,  placed  ar>  it  were 
•  under  suspicion,' — but  I  am  inured  to  all  that — and  prepared 
for  failure  always ;  still — as  1  said  before — I  must  try  my 
best" 

Brand  was  silent  He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Vicar, 
commingled  with  an  under-sense  of  vague  compassion.  As  a 
medical  man  whose  practice  lay  chiefly  among  the  working- 
classes,  he  knew  exactly  how  much  and  how  little  to  expect  of 
them.  He  knew  that  they  resented  all  interference,  even  if  it 
were  for  their  good — ^and  equally  he  knew  that  most  of  them 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  warm  homely  sendment, 
which  if  appealed  to  in  the  proper  way,  never  failed  to  move 
them  to  a  right  condition  of  mind.  In  fact,  as  he  often  said 
among  his  own  intimates,  it  was  not  religion  which  had  so 
much  hold  on  them  as  the  sentiment  of  religion — and  the  most 
successful  spiritual  controller  of  their  conduct  was  the  man 
who  most  ably  maintained  that  sentiment  in  his  own  attitude 
and  behaviour  towards  them. 

"  I  think," — resumed  Everton,  after  a  pause,  in  a  cheerier 
tone — "  I'll  just  run  up  and  tell  my  wife  that  I  shall  not  be 
home  to  luncheon — ^and  then  I'll  come  back  here  and  wait  till 
Kieman  wakes." 

"  He  won't  wake  for  at  least  an  hour," — said  Brand,  survey- 
ing with  some  disfavour  the  hulking  heap  of  man  doubled  up 
in  the  porch,  over  which  an  early  flowering  yellow  jasmine 
nodded  its  innocent  golden  sprays — "Besides — why  should 
you  come  back  ?  Isn't  there  a  man  in  the  village  who  could 
ke 
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**  Not  a  man  who  would  have  the  strength  to  contend  with 
him," — ^replied  Everton — "If  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
public-house,  there's  no  one  in  the  place  who  would  dare 
hinder  him." 

•*  No  one  who  would  dare ! "  repeated  the  doctor,  musingly — 
"  Well !  No ! — I  suppose  not"  He  looked  again  at  Everton's 
shm  figure  and  thoughtful  face— then  he  said,  hurriedly — "  All 
r^ht  I  I  shall  be  about  in  the  neighbourhood, — ^Mrs.  ICibble, 
another  victim  of  Minchin's  brew,  fell  over  with  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  yesterday  and  scalded  her  arm — so  I'm  looking 
after  her  and  a  few  others.  And — ^by  the  way — ^there's  that 
young  fellow,  Robert  Hadley — hell  not  last  very  long  now. 
It's  galloping  consumption  and  he  has  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance.  I  suppose  you  couldn't  say  a  word  about  him  to  the 
girl  Jacynth  ?  " 

Everton's  brows  darkened. 

"The  girl  Jacynth  is  a  hopeless  character," he  said,  slowly — 
"  Hopeless,  because  heartless  1 " 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

"Well,  you  know  best  about  that," — he  said — "Her  good 
looks  are  almost  as  great  a  curse  to  soine  men  as  the  brewery. 
You've  certainly  got  enough  to  do  with  your  parishioners,  Mr. 
Everton  I  Your  work's  cut  out  for  you  in  Shadbrook  and  no 
mistake !    Good-bye  for  the  present ! " 

He  strode  off— and  Everton  stood  still  in  the  little  porch  of 
Kieman's  cottage,  smitten  by  a  sudden  sharp  sense  of  pain. . 

"  Your  work's  cut  out  for  you  in  Shadbrook  1 " 

Was  it  so  '  cut  out '  ?  Had  he  not  that  very  morning  longed 
for  a  wider  field  of  labour?  His  heart  ached  heavily — and 
a  feeling  of  utter  weariness  overcame  him.  He  looked  at  the 
drunken  man  huddled  on  the  seat  close  by,  with  an  almost 
shuddering  sense  of  repulsion.  Was  the  'soul*  of  that  dis- 
graced human  creature  really  valuable  to  the  Almighty  Creator 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  before  whom  our  planet  itself  is  but 
a  grain  of  dust  ?  Surely  it  was  stretching  too  fine  a  point  to 
say  it  was !  And  yet — Science  with  her  clear  vision  and  evenly- 
bidanced  scales  of  justice,  declared  that  not  even  a  grain  of 
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dust  was  lost  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  tiniverse.  And  whnt 
and  who  was  he — Richard  Everton — that  he  should  presume 
to  set  any  limit  to  the  minute  as  well  as  magnificent  intentions 
of  the  Divine  Cosmos !  Stung  by  a  quick  shame  as  well  as 
remorse,  he  roused  himself  from  his  thoughts,  and  turning 
towards  the  half-open  cottage  door  enquired  gently  of  the 
woman  within — 

"How  is  Mrs.  Kieman  now?" 

"Sleeping  easy,  sir,  thank -you/' — and  Mrs,  Adcott,  brown, 
wrinkled,  but  kindly  of  face  and  brisk  in  movement^  came  to 
the  door^ — "  Don't  you  bother  no  more,  Mr,  Everton — mcbbe 
well  'avc  a  bit  of  trouble  when  Dan  wakes " 

*'  I  shall  be  here,"  replied  Everton,  quickly — "  So  you  need 
not  be  anxious*  I'm  just  going  to  the  Vicarage  for  a  moment 
— and  then  I'll  come  back  again/' 

He  smiled  cheerily,  and  raised  his  hat  with  the  courtesy 
which  he  invariably  showed  to  all  women,  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young — and  hurried  away  home.  His  wife  saw  him 
coming  from  the  nursery  windows,  and  ran  down  to  open  the 
door,  with  expressions  of  cooing  delight  that  he  had  returned 
so  soon. 

"  It's  only  for  a  few  minutes,  Azalea," — he  said,  regretfully — 
"Just  give  me  a  cup  of  soup  and  a  biscuit — that's  all  the  lunch 
I  want.     I  must  go  and  watch  Kieman  till  he  wak^s." 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  dismay. 

"  Go  and  watch  Kieman  ! "  she  echoed — "  Oh,  Dick  !  What 
are  you  thinking  about !  That  dreadful  man  !  Why  sAou/d 
you !     It's  quite  absurd ! — it  really  is ! " 

"  I  don't  think  so,  Azalea,"— he  said,  with  mild  firmness— 
"  Kieman  has  nearly  killed  his  wife  as  it  is— it  will  be  days 
before  she  leaves  her  bed.  He's  now  in  a  heavy  stupor — 
when  he  wakes,  the  first  thing  he  will  do  is  to  set  off  to  the 
public-house  again— and  I  wouldn't  answer  for  his  wife's  life 
to-night  if  he  does.  He  must  be  prevented  from  drinking  any 
more  to-day — and  I'm  going  to  prevent  him." 

"  You  can't,  Dick,"— said  his  wife,  positively — "  He'll  simply 
knock  vou 


hat     I 
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"  Let  him ! "  and  Everton  laughed — "  I  daresay  I  shall  be 
a  match  for  him  if  it  comes  to  boxing ! " 

Mrs.  Everton  drooped  her  pretty  head,  and  her  lips  framed 
the  little  pout  that  was  so  eminently  kissable. 

"But,  Dick !"  she  protested,— " I  don't  really  see  that  it  is 
your  business " 

He  interrupted  her. 

"  Is  it  my  business  to  prevent  murder  in  the  village,  or  is 
it  not?"  he  asked,  almost  sternly.  "Azalea,  why  do  you  try 
to  weaken  my  hands ! " 

She  tried  to  look  penitent,  but  failed. 

"You  might  send  for  a  policeman," — she  murmured — "and 
have  the  wretched  drunken  brute  locked  up " 

"  If  I  did  that," — he  said,  quietly — "  I  should  deserve  to  be 
locked  up  myself.  Kieman  would,  when  sober,  very  rightly 
judge  me  as  one  of  the  sneaks  and  cowards  he  thinks  all 
clergymen  are.  No,  Azalea! — I  shall  deal  with  Kieman  as 
I  would  wish  to  be  dealt  with  myself,  if  I  were  in  his 
condition." 

"  Oh  dear ! "  And  Azalea  clapped  her  hands  and  gave  vent 
to  a  little  rippling  peal  of  laughter — "  You  in  that  condition ! 
Fancy!  Kw,  poor,  gentle,  good  old  Dick!  There! — I'm 
sorry  if  I've  said  anything  naughty !  Ill  order  the  soup  for 
you — and  oh,  Dick  1 — Baby  is  simply  quite  wonderful  to-day ! — 
Nurse  says  he  is  a  positive  miracle  \ " 

"  What  has  he  done  now  ?  "  And  Richard,  his  momentary 
vexation  passing,  threw  off  his  wet  great-coat  and  went  into 
the  dining-room,  there  to  wait  till  the  light  refreshment  he  had 
asked  for  was  served  to  him — "  I'm  prepared  for  anything  1 " 

"He  has  begun  to  write V^  declared  Azalea,  gleefully — 
"  Nurse  gave  him  a  pencil  and  paper  just  to  keep  him  quiet, 
and  he  wrote  all  over  it  in  the  sweetest  running  hand !  Don't 
laugh,  Dick!  It's  re3\\y  wonderful \  Of  course  there  are  no 
real  words  on  the  paper, — it's  only  scribble, — but  still  it  shows 
that  he  wants  to  write,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  does ! "  said  Everton,  with  an  air  of  mock 
gravity — "And  it's  a  very  bad  sign.  Azalea!     It  shows  that 
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Trusting   no    longer    that  earthly  flower  would  be  heavenly 

fruit ; 
Come  from  the  brute— poor  souls— no  souls — and  to  die  with 

the  brute!" 

The  passionate  words  of  the  greatest  of  modem  English 
poets  ^  clanged  through  his  brain ; — ^they  had  been  written  in  a 
grand  scorn  for  the  scomers,  but  were  they  true?  And  if 
true,  why  should  life  be  lived  at  all,  when  there  was  nothing 
to  live  for?  Self-slaughter  might  be  called  cowardly,  but 
surely  self-deception  was  its  equal  in  cowardice? 

A  mellow  measured  sound  here  boomed  upon  his  ears, — it 
was  the  church  clock  striking  midnight  The  house  was  very 
silent, — ^he  supposed  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed.  He  had 
no  idea  that  they  were  all  sitting  up  together  in  the  kitchen 
talking  in  frightened  whispers  over  the  day's  ghastly  tragedy- 
listening  for  the  slightest  movement  on  his  part,  and  ready  to 
guard  him  from  any  reckless  act  of  grief  or  desperation  he  might 
be  moved  to  commit.  He  did  not  know  that  Douay  was 
likewise  on  the  alert,  waiting  watchfully  in  his  bedroom  with 
the  door  just  slightly  ajar,  so  that  he  could  hear  even  the 
lightest  footfall.  Douay  indeed  was  sorely  troubled — ^he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  for  the  best.  He  murmured  many  Pater 
Nosters  and  Ave  Marias  mechanically  out  of  old  routine  and 
habit,  but  felt  that  they  were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
occasion.  His  impressionable  and  kindly  nature  was  easily 
moved  to  tears,  and  he  wept  freely  over  the  fate  of  the 
winsome  little  woman  for  whom  he  had  felt  an  almost  paternal 
affection  and  friendship.  How  horrible  it  had  been  to  see  her 
lying  dead  among  the  primroses ! — how  horrible  1  He  had 
gone  to  the  woods,  wdking  gaily  along,  light  of  heart  and 
thinking  no  evil  of  any  man,  every  now  and  then  whistling  by 
way  of  a  call  to  her, — he  had  found  her  pretty  hat  with  its 
blue  ribbon  lying  among  the  last  year's  leaves,  and  he  had 
picked  it  up  and  swung  it  on  his  arm.     Then  he  had  whistled 

again and  then ^then he  had  seen  her  lying  feice 

downward  on  the  ground,  with  blood  oozing  through  her 
*  Tennyson. 
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She  flushed  suddenly. 

**0h,  Dickl  How  can  I?  Jacynth  Miller  is  a  real  bad 
girll  It  isn't  only  Bob  Hadley — she's  a  brute  to  others  as 
weU!" 

"  I  know  I "  he  said,  sorrowfully — "  But  Hadley  is  dying — 
and  he  loved  her.  He  would  like  to  see  her  again  just  once — 
and  she  will  not  go  near  him." 

''Well,  if  she  won't,  I  cannot  make  her," — said  Azalea, 
decisively — "  So  don't  ask  me  to  try,  Dick ! " 

"Very  welL"  He  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  for 
a  moment,  bent  an  earnest,  rather  wistful  gaze  upon  her. 
Then  he  kissed  her  gently.  ''You  must  do  as  you  think 
best,  Azalea  1" 

"You  won't  be  long  away,  will  you?"  she  pleaded,  as  she 
followed  him  out  of  the  dining-room  into  the  halL 

"  No,^<xrtainly  not  longer  than  I  can  help ! " — he  answered, 
and  in  another  couple  of  minutes  he  was  gone. 

"  Horrible  villagers  I  ^  and  Azalea,  uttering  this  exclamation 
to  herself  gave  a  littie  stamp  of  her  foot  to  enforce  it — "  They 
are  just  simply  awful \  Oh,  they  are!  Drink,  drink,  drink, 
and  gossip,  gossip,  gossip,  all  day  longl  They  come  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  stare  at  each  other,  and  pretend  to 
say  their  prayers,  and  then  they  go  home  and  run  each  other 
down  as  wickedly  and  scandalously  as  they  can.  And  they 
actually  call  themselves  Christians ! " 

She  gave  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head  and  ran  upstairs  to  her 
precious  baby,  never  considering  for  a  moment  that  perhaps 
she  herself  was  not  altogether  *  Christian '  in  the  sentiments 
she  had  just  expressed,  concerning  the  inhabitants  of 
Shadbrook. 

"Nurse!" — she  exclaimed,  as  she  tripped  lightly  into  the 
pretty  airy  room,  where  'Master  Laurence'  was  just  now 
considering  the  possibilities  of  a  square  wooden  block  with 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  gorgeously  painted  thereon — 
"  Mr.  Everton  has  had  to  go  down  into  the  village  again  to 
see  after  that  terrible  Kieman !  And  he's  only  had  a  cup  of 
soup  and  a  biscuit!    It's  too  bad!    There  is  such  a  lot  of 
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and  wife.  He  saw  him  open  the  door  and  hesitate — then 
enter  and  shut  himself  ia 

A  rush  of  tears  to  the  littl^  priest's  eyes  binned  eveiything 
from  his  view. 

"Poor,  poor  fellow  I '^  he  said,  softly; — ^If  he  could  only 
cry  like  a  woman  it  would  do  him  good  1  His  brain  is  on  fire 
with  sorrow— ^or  else  it  is  frosen  with  despair ;— fecbaps  the 
sight  of  her,  so  calm,  so  peaceful,  so  angdic^  may  toudi  the 

fount  of  healing !    As  for  me 1  will  pray  for  him  1 but^ 

God  forgive  me  if  I  say  for  cmce  it  seems  but  little  use  1 " 

And  with  that  he  smote  his  breast  and  muttered  **  Mea 
culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa  1 "  many  times  for  this  lash  utterance, 
which  according  to  the  teaching  of  his  Churdi  amounted  to 
that  <  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,'  known  as  presumptioo  of 
God's  mercy,  and  kneelmg  down,  he  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  earnestly  and  unselfishly  besoug^  the  loving  pity 
of  Heaven  for  his  bereaved  and  sufiering  fiiend. 

Meanwhile,  little  Laurenoei  sleeping  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do,  all  alone  in  his  nurseiy,  was  disturbed  and  finj^tened 
by  a  strange  dream.  He  thought  he  saw  his  mother  standing 
near  him, — there  was  a  pale  brightness  all  round  her  like 
summer  moonlig^ti  and  she  had  a  white  dress  on  and  a  wreatti 
of  white  shining  flowers  in  her  hair.  She  looked  at  him  and 
said,  very  gently;  ^'Father  wants  you, darling  1  **  Andhe was 
so  sleepy  that  he  could  not  quite  understand  her, — so  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  two  doubled-up  little  fists  and  for  a 
moment  only  stared  at  her  without  speaking.  Then  she  came 
closer  to  his  bedside  and  bent  over  him,  and  kissed  him ;  her 
kiss  was  so  quick  and  lif^t  and  warm  that  it  was  like  a  flame^ 
and  the  touch  of  it  woke  him  up.  Yes,  he  wiis  sure  he  was 
wide  awake,  and  equally  sure  that  his  mother  stood  tiiere 
smiling  at  him,  though  her  &ce  was  very  sad, — and  she  said, 
again^"  Baby  dear,  fiuher  wants  youl"  And  he  was  sorry  he 
had  not  jumped  up  before  in  obedience  to  her  call,  but  be 
answered  now  at  once — *'A11  rights  Mummy  I  Are  you 
better  ?  "  To  this  she  did  not  reply,  and  when  he  looked  at 
her  again  she  was  gone !    He  slipped  hastily  out  of  bed,  and 
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"Muzzayame!" 

"  Yes,  that* s  right ! "  said  Nurse  Tomkins  mildly—"  Mother's 
name.  Begins  with  A.  A  stands  for  Mother's  name.  Quite 
ijghtr 

Azalea  was  almost  breathless  at  this  sudden  outburst  of 
Master  Laurence's  learning. 

"  The  darling ! "  she  caried— "  Isn't  he  sweet !  Oh,  Nurse,  I'm 
sure  hell  be  very  dever!"  She  jumped  up  from  the  floor, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  *'  Oh,  isn't  it  raining,  raining  I " 
she  said,  petulantly— "  We  might  have  gone  out  if  it  had 
cleared  up  only  just  a  very  little !  I  hate  being  indoors  all 
day."  She  sighed.  "  Poor  Dick !  Fancy  his  going  to  watch 
diat  awful  drunkard  Kieman ! " 

"He  wasn't  always  so  bad,  I've  heard,"  —  said  Nurse 
Tomkins,  slowly — "There's  good  in  him  somewhere — but 
it's  hard  to  discover.  However,  if  it's  to  be  found  at  all,  the 
Vicar  will  find  it" 

"You  think  so?"  And  Azalea  drummed  with  her  little 
white  fingers  on  the  window-pane  as  she  looked  out  at  the 
lowering  sky — "I'm  not  at  all  sure!  He's  too  good  and 
gentle — and  some  of  the  people  about  here  call  him  'soft' 
That  does  make  me  so  angry  i  And  I  wish  he  would  be  hard ! 
Hard  as  nails ! " 

"That  wouldn't  be  like  Christ,"— said  the  nurse— "  And  a 
Christian  minister  has  to  try  and  be  as  like  Christ  as 
possible." 

Azalea  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  You  are  a  real  believer,  aren't  you  ?  "  she  asked,  "  I  mean, 
you  really  do  think  Christ  wants  you  to  be  good  and  to  take 
care  of  your  soul  ?  " 

Nurse  Tomkins,  who  was  a  quiet,  painstaking  and  devotional 
woman,  seemed  a  little  startled  by  the  query. 

"  I  (Jon't  think  I  quite  look  at  it  in  that  way," — she  replied, 
"But  I  love  the  beautiful  life  and  teaching  of  Our  Lord, 
and  I  don't  ask  any  questions — I  just  trust  Him,  and  do  tlie 
best  I  can." 

"But  that's  not  orthodox,  you  know," — said  Azalea — 
3 
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"That's  not  all  you've  ^'^i?/ to  believe.  I  sometimes  thinltt"— 
Here  she  broke  off  and  laughed — *'  Oh  no  I  I  never  think  at 
alL  It  doesn't  do!  But  I  ought  never  to  have  been  a 
cler;gynian^3  wife  reatly*  Because  I  don*t  like  visiting  the  sick 
and  the  poor,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing — and  though  I'm  a 
mother,  Tm  not  fit  to  hold  a  mothers'  meeting,  or  preside  over 
a  Girls*  Friendly  Society,  or  anything— \\.  wants  somebody  old 
and  plain  and  prim  for  that — and  Tm  not  old — and  Vm  not 
plain,  and  I'm  not  prim  I  I'm  just  siiiy  I  Yes — siliy  \  It's  so 
nice  to  be  silly  when  one  is  young — and  at  present  I  really 
cannot  be  anything  else.  Even  Baby  hoks  wiser  than  I  shall 
ever  feeil " 

Here  she  lifted  the  child  from  the  floor,  and  held  him  up  to 
the  window.  He  at  once  showed  displeasure  at  the  sight  of 
the  pouring  rain,  and  struggled  to  get  down. 

'^  Dear  me.  Nurse  1*  she  exclaimed,  almost  pettishly — 
"How  restless  Baby  is!  He  really  seems  dissatisfied  with 
everything ! " 

Nurse  Tomkins  smiled  again. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  he*s  dissatisfied,  ma*am," — she  said, 
"But  I've  always  noticed  that  he  doesn't  like  being  taken 
away  from  one  thing  to  do  another.    You  see  he  was  busy *' 

"  Busy  1 "  echoed  Azalea,  with  wide-open  eyes — "  Why, 
what  on  earth  was  he  doing  ?  " 

"He  had  his  alphabet,"  and  the  nurse  pointed  to  the 
scattered  blocks  that  lay  about  the  floor — "And  I  think  he 
was  trying  to  make  words.  He  often  manages  to  spell  quite 
long  words  correctly.  If  you  put  him  down  I'm  sure  he'll  go 
back  to  his  work." 

Azalea  laughed  merrily. 

"  Go  back  to  his  work  1  Oh,  Baby  dear  1  You  queer  little 
soul  1 "  Here  she  set  him  on  the  floor,  much  to  his  delight — 
"  The  idea  of  your  working ! " 

She  laughed  again,  while  Master  Laurence,  toddling  un- 
steadily, yet  determinedly,  made  straight  for  his  bricks,  and 
squatting  down  comfortably,  set  himself  again  to  the  labour  of 
arranging  them  in  such  form  and  sequence  as  he  imagined 
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m^t  lead  to  the  comprehension  of  the  language  used  by  the 
strange  human  beings  among  whom  he,  as  a  small  transformed 
angel,  had  now  to  take  his  place  and  part  His  mother 
watched  him  for  a  moment,  then  yawned  undisguisedly. 

"  It's  time  for  lunch  now,** — she  said,  with  a  glance  at  the 
clock — '*I  must  go  down  and  have  it  all  by  myself.  It's 
really  too  bad  of  Dick  to  put  himself  out  so  much,  all  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  hopeless  character  as  Dan  Kieman.  Hell  do 
no  good,  I'm  sure." 

She  sauntered  out  of  the  nursery,  singing  as  she  went 
Nurse  Tomkins  made  no  remark,  and  only  continued  her 
sewing  a  little  more  quickly.  Glancing  at  her  young  chaige, 
she  saw  that  he  had  set  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  line  on 
the  floor — wide  apart,  but  in  a  fairly  straight  position, — and 
that  he  was  alternately  looking  at  these  and  at  a  large  coloured 
text  which  hung  on  the  wall:  *God  is  Love.'  His  baby 
brow  was  knitted,  almost  puckered  with  thought,  and  his  little 
rosebud  mouth  was  folded  into  quite  a  severe  line.  He 
studied  his  straggling  blocks  with  deep  earnestness.  G  '  O  *  D« 
There  was  a  mystery  behind  them,  if  he  could  only  grapple 
with  it 

"Put  them  together,  dearie!"  said  Nurse  Tomkins,  coax- 
ingly — "All  together!"  He  turned  and  looked  at  her 
questioningly.  She  made  a  collective  movement  with  her 
hand.  "  So !  Side  by  side !  All  together !  "  His  big  blue 
eyes  sparkled — and  he  understood.  Soon  he  had  the  word 
dear:  'GOD' 

"  That's  quite  right ! "  said  the  nurse,  in  her  soft,  soothing 
voice— "That's  just  as  it  should  be.  GOD.  That's  like  the 
pretty  picture  up  there.  'God  is  Love."*  And  she  smiled 
and  nodded  at  him  encouragingly.  He  gave  her  a  responsive 
smile,  but  at  the  same  time  heaved  a  small  sigh.  'GOD.' 
The  word  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  folded  his  chubby 
hands  together  and  stared  back  at  it  again.  It  was  a  great 
Sign; — and  some  dim  consciousness  of  it  seemed  to  affect 
him.  The  real  idea  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  brain 
was  that  he  must  try  and  copy  the  text  on  the  wall, — but  the 
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stench  of  petroL  It  was  a  little  after  seven  when  they  started, 
and  by  quarter-past  eight  they  had  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cotswolds  far  behind  them  and  were  scudding  through 
another  county  at  a  speed  which  set  all  laws  for  motorists  at 
defiance.  No  one  had  seen  Dan  mount  the  car, — the  road 
where  he  had  picked  up  his  imexpected  friend  in  need,  had 
been  quite  deserted  at  the  time,  and  even  in  the  ploughed 
fields  on  either  side  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  stray  labourer 
left  working  after  sunset,  so  that  no  trace  was  left  of  him  as 
to  how  or  where  he  had  gone. 

He  realised  this  with  a  sullen  sense  of  satisfaction, — ^his 
brain  was  still  heavy  and  confused  with  drink,  though,  like 
many  sodden  brutes  of  his  type,  he  had  the  appearance  of  being 
sober.  He  sat  and  watched  the  hedgerows,  the  trees,  the 
farms,  the  scattered  villages  all  fiy  past  him,  as  it  were,  in  the 
maddest  hurry, — the  air  lashed  his  face  like  a  stinging  wave  of 
water, — the  skies  and  the  earth  mingled  gradually  into  one  grey 
monotone  of  colour  as  the  evening  darkened  slowly  down.  One 
curious  cluster  of  unnaturally  bright  spots  remained  with  him, 
however,  and  always  danced  in  front  of  his  eyes — a  gleam  of 
yellow,  as  of  primroses  in  bloom, — a  whiteness,  as  of  a  woman's 
garment, — and  a  dark  red  stain,  as  of  blood.  He  was  worried  by 
these  vivid  flickerings  of  memory, — yet  he  knew  quite  well  what 
they  were.  He  knew  he  had  killed  Mrs.  Everton, — the  *  dolly 
wife '  as  he  had  called  her, — and  he  was  not  sorry.  He  was 
vaguely  frightened  when  he  thought  of  it,  but  he  was  not  sorry. 
There  was  no  penitence  or  regret  within  him.  In  a  dull  sort 
of  way  he  tried  to  argue  with  himself  that  it  had  to  be.  His 
clouded  thoughts  constantly  reverted  to  Jacynth  with  a  bitter- 
ness none  the  less  intense  because  familiar  and  futile.  The 
only  girl  he  ever  loved ! — ^the  only  girl  he  ever  loved !  He 
repeated  this  over  and  over  again  till  it  set  itself  like  a  worded 
refrain  to  the  rush  of  the  car.  She  was  a  real  beauty,  she  was  ! 
And  he  had  been  robbed  of  her !  Never,  never  should  he 
forget  the  night  when  he  went  home  to  his  cottage  meaning 
to  be  kind  and  gentle  to  worn  and  ailing  Jennie,  and  she  had 
begun  to  cry  and  speak  of  Jacynth,  and  to  say  how  parson's 


CHAPTER  III 

WITH  the  passing  of  the  hours,  the  clouds  thickened, 
and  the  rain  poured  persistently  over  Shadbrook 
as  though  it  meant  to  drown  both  the  old  and  new  village 
for  good  and  alL  The  polluted  brook  swelled  to  a  torrent 
which  rattled  among  the  cast-away  pots  and  pans  and 
preserved  meat-tins  with  quite  an  angry  voliune  of  sound, 
and  the  decaying  vegetables  began  to  float  steadily  away 
on  a  journey  towards  the  river,  there  to  be  mercifully  swept 
into  the  clean  oblivion  of  the  sea.  Everton  sat  just  within 
the  open  doorway  of  Kieman's  cottage,  looking  at  the  heavy 
showers  which  spread  a  cold  grey  sheet  of  wet  over  the 
visible  scene,  and  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  felt  sorry 
for  Kieman  himself,  who  still  sleeping  in  the  porch,  was 
likely  to  be  chilled  through  by  the  creeping  damp  which 
penetrated  to  the  very  bones,  despite  the  warmest  clothing. 
In  truth  the  wretched  man  made  a  miserable  picture,  rolled 
together  as  it  were  in  what  was  more  of  a  stupor  than  a 
sleep — his  breathing  was  loud  and  irr^ular — ^his  face  was 
flushed  with  patches  of  feverish  red,  and  the  veins  in  his 
thick  neck  stood  out  like  knotted  whip-cord.  The  Vicar 
surveyed  him  anxiously — and  from  time  to  time  glanced  at 
his  watch.  It  was  nearing  three  o'clock.  He  had  been 
more  than  two  hours  at  his  post — and  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  feel  tired.  He  was  tired,  and  he  admitted 
it  to  himself — tired  and  sick  at  heart.  What,  after  all,  was 
the  good  of  his  remaining  beside  this  hopeless  drunkard, 
who,  when  he  woke  would  probably  only  resent  his  presence  ? 
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He  had  no  power  to  persuade — he  was  merely  a  parson, — 
he  wais  not  a  brewer.  The  brewer  was  the  physical  and 
moml  governor  of  such  men  as  Kieman ; — the  brewer  could 
compel  them  to  murder  or  robbery — but  the  minister  of 
Christ  could  not  hold  them  back  from  the  brewer's  sway. 
How  inefficient  then — how  more  than  feeble  seemed  the 
Minister  of  Christ ! 

"What  use  am  I?"  he  thought,  wearily — *'I  can  read 
the  services — I  can  preach  sermons  which  are  'orthodox' — 
I  can  baptize,  marry,  and  bury  tny  parishioners— but  I 
cannot  hold  one  of  them  back  from  the  public-house  1  I 
can  talk  to  them  of  the  evils  of  drink ; — I  can  put  a  true 
scientific  analysis  of  Minchin's  brew  before  them— oh  yea! 
— ^I  can  do  all  this — without  the  least  eflect !  They  listen, 
of  course, — they  show  that  outward  respect  which  they 
consider  due  to  me — ^and  having  heard  all  I  have  to  say, 
they  straightway  forget  it  And  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
trouble.  Thousands  of  men  in  my  calling  are  attempting 
the  same  hopeless  task, — others,  wearied  by  their  own 
ineffectual  endeavours,  have  given  it  up  in  despair  and  are 
content  to  Met  things  go,' — and  there  is  always  the  same 
old  cry  in  every  rural  town  and  village — 'the  parson 
interferes  with  everybody  and  everything.'  God  knows  I 
do  not  seek  to  'interfere' — it  is  only  that  if  I  see  human 
souls  rushing  blindly  to  perdition,  I  cannot  look  on  without 
interposing  myself  between  them  and  the  brink  of  Hell. 
And  for  that  I  am  likely  to  be  blamed — and  worse  than 
blamed — mistrusted  !  " 

At  that  moment  the  stupefied  Kieman  gave  a  violent 
start, — stretching  out  his  brawny  arms,  he  entered  into  a 
kind  of  furious  struggle  with  himself,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  glowered  about  him  like  an  angry  bull. 

"  'Ullo  ! "  he  stammered,  seeing  Everton — "  Who's — who's 
that?" 

"The  Vicar," — answered  Everton. 

Kieman    gave    vent   to   an    inarticulate   exclamation,   and 
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''The  Vicar!''  And  standing  upright,  he  swayed  to  and 
firo  unsteadily — "  G — good-morning,  sir  1 " 

"Good-morning,  Kieman,'*  —  responded  Everton,  com- 
posedly— "or  rather,  good-afternoon!  It's  three  o'clock. 
You  didn't  think  it  was  as  late  as  that,  did  you?" 

Kieman  was  rubbing  his  hand  vaguely  over  his  hair. 

"No,"— he  said,  thickly— "I  didn't  think  'twas  so  late— 
rve  overslept  myself ^ 

"You've  over-drunk  yourself,  man — that's  what's  the 
matter" — and  Everton  stood  up  face  to  face  with  him  as 
bespoke — "And,  Kiernan — I  know  youll  be  sorry  for  it — 
you've  hurt  your  wife  very  badly." 

"IJrt  my  wife?"  Kieman  stopped  rubbing  his  hair  and 
looked  startled— "'Urt  Jennie?  'Ow's  that?  What's  the 
matter?" 

"Come  and  see!" 

And  Everton  turned  into  the  cottage,  beckoning  Kieman 
to  follow.  He  did  so  with  a  stxmibling  step,  and  at  the 
first  sight  of  his  wife  lying  in  bed,  with  her  pale  face  and 
dosed  eyes,  he  became  as  it  were  instantly  sobered. 

"Jennie!  Jennie!"  he  said,  in  quite  a  changed  voice — 
"  What's  wrong,  lass  ?    Eh  ?— Jennie ! " 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  her  poor  thin  features  were 
transfigured  by  a  smile  of  inexpressible  love  and  tenderness. 

"  Dan  1 "  She  held  out  her  arms,  and  as  he  bent  over 
her  she  laid  them  gently  round  his  neck — "  Dear  Dan  !  You 
didn't  mean  it — I  know  you  didn't ! — it  was  just  the  drink 
that  drove  you  mad  for  a  minute " 

He  lifted  her  up  and  held  her  against  his  breast 

"  What  did  I  do,  Jennie  ?  Tell  me !  Did  I  'urt  ye  ?  God 
forgive  me  !     Did  I  'urt  ye  ?  " 

"  No ! "  said  his  wife,  bravely-"  Only  a  very  little.  Don't 
you  mind!  Ill  soon  be  all  right,  Dan!  But  you'll  keep 
away,  Dan — won't  you  ? — you'll  keep  away  from  the  drink  ? — 
not  for  my  sake,  but  for  your  own,  Dan, — it  does  upset  you  so ! 
Kiss  me,  Dan  ! " 

He  kissed  her  and  laid  her  down — then  looked  in  a  be- 
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wildered  way  round  the  little  room.  Mrs.  Adcott,  in  her  self^ 
appointed  duty  of  nurse,  had  made  some  tea,  and  she  now 
held  out  a  cupful  of  that  fragrant  beverage. 

**  Drink  this,  Danl"  she  said,  brightly — "IHJ  do  you  good 
and  clear  your  *ed  of  that  Minchin  stuff*  An'  you,  Mr,  Everton, 
you  ain*t  'ad  no  lunchj  an'  you  must  be  rfght-down  tired — 
will  you  take  a  cup  ?  " 

"Thanks  very  much — I  will," — and  Everton  turned  towards 
her,  to  avoid  the  pained  stare  of  Kier nan's  eyes,  and  to  give 
him  a  little  time  in  which  to  realise  the  situation.  KJernan 
stood  for  a  moment  inert,  as  though  in  doubt — then,  setting 
the  cup  of  untasted  tea  down  on  the  table,  flung  himself 
heavily  into  a  chair.     Mrs.  Adcott  looked  at  him. 

"  Won't  you  *ave  your  tea,  Dan  ?  "  she  asked,  coaxingly. 

He  made  no  answer* 

Everton  quietly  drew  another  chair  to  the  table,  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  him. 

"  Better  now,  Kieman  ?  "  he  said,  cheerily — and  nodding 
towards  the  little  doorway  which  opened  into  the  adjoining 
room  where  Mrs.  Kieman  lay,  he  added — "  She'll  be  all  right 
in  a  day  or  two  if  you're  careful  of  her.  Her  life  depends  on 
you — of  course  you  know  that" 

"  Her  life — her  life ! "  muttered  Kieman, — then,  with  a 
sudden  darkening  of  his  features  he  looked  full  into  Everton's 
face — "  What  I  want  to  know  is  this — how  do  you  'appen  to  be 
'ere  ?    What's  your  business  ?  " 

"My  business?"  and  the  Vicar  flushed  slightly  and  then 
grew  pale — "  My  business,  Kieman,  is  to  treat  you  as  I  would 
treat  my  own  brother,  and  see  that  you  get  into  no  more 
mischief." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  it  is,  is  it  ? "  and  Kieman  gave  a  short 
laugh  of  incredulity — "  Well,  I'm  obleeged  t'ye — an'  if  ye'll  be 
so  good  as  to  clear  out,  I'll  not  ask  ye  to  call  again ! " 

Mrs.  Adcott,  who  had  been  sweeping  up  the  hearth,  and  was 
now  putting  a  fresh  kettle  full  of  water  on  the  fire  to  boil, 
looked  round,  startled. 

"  Dan  I  "  she  exclaimed—"  You  don't  mean  that ! " 
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**I  dff  mean  it ! "  And  Kieman  brought  his  fist  down 
heavily  on  the  table  with  a  fierce  blow — "  I  mean  that  this  'ere 
reverend  gentleman  'asn't  no  right  to  enter  my  'ouse  or  sit 
at  my  table  without  I  permits  'im,  an'  I  <^V  permit  'im !  An' 
I  sez  to  'im  *  Qear  out  T  an'  if  'e's  a  man  'e'll  do  \t— straight  I " 

Everton  rose  quietly. 

"All  right,  KLieman ! " — he  said — "  I  came  as  a  friend, — but 
niga" 

"An'  the  sooner  the  better  1"  said  Kieman,  with  a  kind  of 
angry  grin — "  What !  Do  I  pay  rent  for  a  'ouse  to  myself  an' 
yet  can't  keep  a  busy-bodyin'  parson  out  of  it  ?  Came  'ere  to 
see  me  dnmk,  eh  ?  Well,  you've  see'd  it,  an'  I  'ope  you  liked 
it !  An'  as  for  my  wife,  you've  'eard  'er  say  as  'ow  I  avn't  'urt 
'er — ^why  should  I  'urt  'er?  Ain't  she  my  wife?  Why  should 
I  go  to  'urt  what's  my  own  ?  Do  /  sneak  up  to  your  'ouse. 
Mister  Parson,  an'  see  'ow  you  carries  on  when  the  doors 
fa  shut  ?  Do  /  come  in  an'  say  to  your  missus — '  Ob,  my  pore 
woman,  your  'usband's  no  good  an'  I'm  coming  to  look  arter 
ye'?  No,  I  doan'tl  An'  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
a-doin'  what  no  'spectable  workin'-man  would  do,  all  'cos 
you're  a  parson?  You  takes  too  much  on  yerself,  Mister 
Everton  I— a  deal  too  much  1  an'  so  I  tells  ye  to  clear  out  o'  this 
'ere  'ouse  afore  I  makes  ye  ! " 

Mrs.  Adcott  stood  as  it  were  rooted  to  the  ground  in  terror 
at  the  tone  of  this  speech,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  threaten- 
ing gestures,  but  Everton  maintained  a  perfectly  tranquil 
demeanour. 

"  You  mistake  me,  Kieman," — he  said — "  You  mistake  me 
altogether.  But — never  mind!  Perhaps  youll  understand 
better  later  on.  I'm  sorry  you  look  upon  me  as  an  intmder, — 
I  had  hoped  otherwise " 

He  paused — then  took  his  hat  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
cottage. 

"  I  wish,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  brave,  clear,  keen  eyes  on 
the  dmnkard's  sullen  countenance — "  I  wish  I  might,  as  your 
Vicar,  ask  you  to  make  me  a  promise." 

Kieman  gave  a  kind  of  grunt 
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"  Oh,  ye  may  ask  anything  ye  like/' — he  muitered* 

"WelU — don't  drink  any  more  poison  lo-day," — and 
Kvertont  going  fearlessly  up  to  him,  laid  one  hand  kindly  on 
his  shoulder — "Give  mc  your  word  you  won't,  and  111  believe 
you  I    Comcj  Kieman  I    As  man  to  man,  prDmise  mc  I " 

With  a  smothered  oath  Kieman  sprang  up  from  his  chair 
and  seemed  about  to  give  vent  to  a  torrent  of  abuse, — but 
meeting  Everton's  steady,  appealing  ga2e,  full  of  a  sorrowful, 
almost  affectionate  reproach,  his  head  drooped  shamefacedly, 
and  he  gave  a  forced  angry  laugh* 

"  All  right  r'  he  said — "  Anythin'  for  peace  an'  quietness  I  I 
promise  I " 

The  friendly  hand  dropped  from  his  shoulder. 

"Thank  you  I  And  to-morroiv  you'll  see  things  in  quite  a 
different  light,  Tm  sure;" 

Kieman  stood  stolidly  silent,  and  Everton  with  an  encourag- 
ing smile  and  nod  to  the  visibly  distressed  Mrs.  Adcott,  left  the 
cottage  without  another  word,  outwardly  composed,  but 
inwardly  sorely  troubled.  Again  he  felt  his  own  helplessness, 
— again  he  questioned  himself  as  to  the  usefulness  or  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  the  position  he  occupied. 

"  When  the  country's  press  permits  open  discussion  of  the 
*  New  *  theory,— old  as  the  hills  and  false  as  the  kiss  of  Judas 
— that  Christ  was  merely  a  man  like  ourselves,  what  can  be 
done  with  people  who  are  only  to  be  held  in  check  by  either 
fear  or  love  of  the  Divine  !  **  he  thought — "  And  when  medical 
men  criminally  unite  together,  under  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  the  beer  and  spirit  traders,  to  pronounce  alcohol 
— ^that  curse  of  the  country — ^as  '  positively  beneficial '  what  can 
the  workers  for  Truth  and  Right  dp  ?  Our  hands  are  rendered 
strengthless — our  souls  dispirited — and  our  hearts,  in  the  long 
and  anxious  struggle,  are  broken  !  ^ 

He  sighed,  and  walked  on  rapidly,  almost  unconscious  of 
the  pouring  rain.  He  had  a  faint  hope  that  Kieman  might 
possibly  keep  his  promise — but  he  could  not  console  himself 
with  it  as  likely  to  be  a  certainty.     And  moved  by  an  impulse. 
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well-intentioned,  he  made  his  way  to  the  smart-looking  public- 
house  of  the  '  model '  half  of  the  village,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Stag  and  Crow,'  and  entered  it,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  proprietor,  a  heavy-faced  man  with  red  hair,  who  passed 
most  of  his  time  in  reading  the  halfpenny  papers  and  airing 
himself  outside  his  door  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

"Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Topper?"  he 
enquired. 

Mr.  Topper  smiled  an  affable  smile. 

"  Certainly  you  can,  Mr.  Everton  ! — certainly  !  What  can  I 
do  for  you  this  afternoon  ?  It's  very  wet  for  you  to  be  out 
sure^I" 

"  It  is  wet," — and  Everton,  looking  in  at  the  bar,  surrounded 
as  it  was  with  shelves  full  of  shining  bottles  and  glasses,  was 
bound  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  of  comfort 
were  concerned.  Topper  had  the  best  of  it  in  bad  weather. 
"  But  I've  been  visiting  Mrs.  Kieman — she  got  rather  seriously 
hurt  this  morning." 

**  Oh  indeed  !  How  was  that  ?  "  and  Mr.  Topper  put  on  an 
eacpression  of  bland  and  sympathetic  interest 

"  Her  husband," — replied  the  Vicar,  with  a  straight  glance — 
"  He  was  mad  drunk,  and  knocked  her  down." 

"  Dear,  dear  ! "  and  the  placid  Topper  sighed — "  Dear,  dear, 
dear/    Very  sad — very  sad " 

"  Mr.  Topper,"  went  on  Everton,  earnestly — "  It  is  very  sad 
— and  very  lad.  So  sad  and  bad  is  it  that  I've  come  here 
myself  to  tell  you  that  Dan  Kieman  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
given  any  more  drink  to-day.  I've  come  here  to  ask  you,  as  a 
friend^  to  help  me  in  preventing  him  from  getting  any  more. 
Wllyou?" 

Topper's  red  face  grew  redder. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean "  he  began. 

"I  mean,"  continued  Everton — "that  I  want  you  to  join 
hands  with  me  in  a  good  work — a  work  of  rescue.  It's  quite 
simple.  It  won't  give  you  any  trouble.  It's  only  just  this — 
Don't  sell  any  more  beer  or  spirits  to  Kieman  to  day — if  he 
comes  round  and  asks  you  for  either,  refuse  him." 
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pages,  is  now  a  hoary-headed,  complacent  and  pro- 
fessedly pious  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  And 
this  perhaps  is  natural,  for  while  the  one  side  seeks 
to  implant  virtue,  the  other  sows  vice,  and  poor 
humanity  will  always  be  more  prone  to  follow  vice 
to  its  own  undoing  than  virtue  for  its  own  happi- 
ness, till  it  knows  better.  That  it  is  beginning  to 
know  better  is  hopefully  evident.  The  Million  whose 
labour  makes  the  country's  position  and  prosperity,  are 
awaking  to  the  realisation  of  the  tyrannous  grip  in  which 
themselves  and  their  earnings  are  held  by  the  Drink- 
Trade, — and  with  the  usual  sturdy  common-sense  which 
lies  at  the  core  of  their  being,  they  are  beginning  to 
question  why  they  in  their  toiling  thousands  should  be 
doomed,  with  their  children,  to  disease  and  degradation 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  Drink  '  companies.'  And  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  answer  they  arrive  at 
will  be  in  the  form  of  such  a  fight  against  the  National 
Curse,  as  may  cleanse  our  land  from  the  slur  on  its  fair 
fame.  For  it  must  be  the  People  themselves  who  decide 
their  own  destiny.  They  know  by  this  time  that  they 
cannot  rely  on  the  advice  proffered  to  them  by  'party' 
newspapers ;  moreover  the  large  sums  of  money  coined 
by  press  '  companies  '  out  of  the  advertisements  of  brew- 
ing and  distilling  'companies,'  very  naturally  make 
the  two  Trades  v/ork  along  the  same  lines,  hand  and 
glove  with  each  other.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  press 
should  have  ever  become  a  Trade  guided  by  money 
results  more  than  by  national  honour. 

In  my  present  story  I  have  selected  only  one  episode 
out  of  many  tragedies, — tragedies  which  Drink  writes 
across  millions  of  homes  and  millions  of  lives.  There 
are  hundreds  of  suffering  martyred  men  in  the  Church 
like  *  kichard  Everton,'  who  would  be  all  the  better  and 
much  the  happier  for  the  confidence,  help  and  support 
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nearly  always  exists  against  him, — and  this  animosity 
is  sedulously  festered  and  encouraged  by  all  such  persons 
in  his  neighbourhood  as  may  happen  to  have  *  interests' 
in  the  liquor  trade.  Sometimes  the  ilJ-feeling  reaches 
such  a  climax  that  the  unfortunate  man  is  regularly 
*  boycotted/  or  else  exposed  to  the  most  spiteful  and 
injurious  persecution.  It  takes  something  more  than 
the  usual  soldier*s  mettle  to  daily  bear  with  the  miser- 
able slights,  the  mean  abuses,  the  ignorant  sneers  and 
vulgar  mockeries  of  a  petty  parish  in  arms  against  its 
spiritual  Head  ;  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  *  rural  *  clergy 
who  cheerfully  endure  these  narrow  animosities  and  pre- 
judices,— staunch  warriors  for  the  Right  and  the  True, 
hidden  away  in  the  dullest  and  least  frequented  corners 
of  the  British  Isles,  fighting  steadily  under  their  Divine 
Master's  *  Orders,'  without  honour,  without  hope  of  re- 
cognition, without  personal  comfort, — often,  in  the  end, 
dying  dispirited  and  broken-hearted  because  the  powers 
of  Drink  have  proved  more  potent  with  their  parishioners 
than  the  power  of  Christ !  Humble  heroes  these  in  the 
counting  of  their  own  lives,  but  surely  contributing  to  the 
ultimate  working  out  of  the  nation's  health,  strength 
and  wisdom.  For  just  as  one  ill-tempered,  uncharit- 
able and  bigoted  clergyman  will  infect  with  his  own 
unpleasant  attributes  a  whole  community,  so  will  one 
warm-hearted,  kindly,  humane  and  sympathetic  man  of 
the  same  high  calling,  work  a  beneficial,  if  slow  and 
gradual  change  in  the  mental  feeling  and  attitude  of 
even  the  most  narrow  and  embittered  of  rustic  popo* 
lations.  Yet  with  all  their^taerful  patience  9  islf- 
sacrifice  such  men  are  J^^ks  appreciate 
world  and  wield  much  ^^Tfilucnce  th' 
make  their  money  out 
degradation,  such  a.^ 
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pages,  is  now  a  hoary-headed,  complacent  and  pro- 
fessedly pious  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  And 
this  perhaps  is  natural,  for  while  the  one  side  seeks 
to  implant  virtue,  the  other  sows  vice,  and  poor 
humanity  will  always  be  more  prone  to  follow  vice 
to  its  own  undoing  than  virtue  for  its  own  happi- 
ness, till  it  knows  better.  That  it  is  beginning  to 
know  better  is  hopefully  evident  The  Million  whose 
labour  makes  the  country's  position  and  prosperity,  are 
awaking  to  the  realisation  of  the  tyrannous  grip  in  which 
themselves  and  their  earnings  are  held  by  the  Drink- 
Trade, — and  with  the  usual  sturdy  common-sense  which 
lies  at  the  core  of  their  being,  they  are  beginning  to 
question  why  they  in  their  toiling  thousands  should  be 
doomed,  with  their  children,  to  disease  and  degradation 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  Drink  '  companies.'  And  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  answer  they  arrive  at 
will  be  in  the  form  of  such  a  fight  against  the  National 
Curse,  as  may  cleanse  our  land  from  the  slur  on  its  fair 
fame.  For  it  must  be  the  People  themselves  who  decide 
their  own  destiny.  They  know  by  this  time  that  they 
cannot  rely  on  the  advice  proffered  to  them  by  '  party ' 
newspapers  ;  moreover  the  large  sums  of  money  coined 
by  press  *  companies  '  out  of  the  advertisements  of  brew- 
ing and  distilling  'companies,'  very  naturally  make 
the  two  Trades  v/ork  along  the  same  lines,  hand  and 
glove  with  each  other.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  press 
should  have  ever  become  a  Trade  guided  by  money 

suits  more  than  by  national  honour. 

In  my  present  story  I  have  selected  only  one  episode 

Lit  of  many  tragedies, — tragedies  which  Drink  writes 
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of  their  parishioners, — confidence,  help  and  support  which 
is  almost  invariably  denied  to  them.  I  should  like  to 
make  special  pleading  for  these;  for  while  our  higher 
ecclesiastics  are  nowadays  practising  such  *  broadness* 
of  view  that  they  appear  to  condone  and  excuse  the 
gravest  offences  in  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  in  the 
ranks  of  that '  society  *  which  assumes  to  *  lead  *  conduct 
and  morals^  these  lesser  men  are  keeping  the  Church 
cleaner  and  purer  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  in 
their  almost  unrecognised  labours  are  truly  bearing  all 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day- 

As  for  the  Drink-Evil,  I  wish  that  every  one  into 
whose  hands  this  book  may  fall  would  honestly  try  to 
realise  the  wide-spread  misery,  disease,  pauperism,  crime 
and  lunacy  for  which  that  hideous  vice  is  responsible, 
and  would  add  his  or  her  wish  and  will  to  mine,  in  a 
strong  prayer  that  the  wicked  financial  profit  derived 
by  the  few  out  of  the  physical  and  moral  debasement 
of  the  many,  may  be  checked  and  finally  come  to 
naught,  so  that  the  British  people,  released  at  last  from 
the  dominant  sway  of  the  liquor  traflSc,  may  rise  to  the 
best  of  everything  in  them, — the  best  of  brain,  the  best 
of  work,  the  best  of  health,  the  best  of  life.  A  temperate 
people  must  always  be  a  strong  people,  and  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  days  that  are  coming,  we  shall  need  all  the 
strength  that  sound  minds  and  sound  bodies  can  give 
us.  There  is  no  room  in  the  future  of  Britain  for  a 
national  vice  which  betrays  a  national  weakness. 


Stratford-on-Avon 
/uiy  1908 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE 


CHAPTER  I 

A  STORM  of  rain  was  sweeping  over  the  Cotswolds.  The 
clouds  drifted  along  the  sky  in  low  uneven  masses, 
breaking  asunder  now  and  then  to  show  fitful  glimpses  of  blue 
between  their  dividing  gloom, — the  hills  looked  bare  and  wan, 
and  their  ndges  were  blurred  like  the  outline  of  a  picture 
which  the  painter  has  smudged  in  haste  and  carelessness. 
Every  now  and  again  a  restless  wind  arose  and  blew  the  tree- 
tops  dreaiily  to  and  fro, — the  landscape  wore  a  dismal 
expressionless  aspect,  and  as  the  clammy  wet  mists  crept 
over  field  and  common,  they  brought  with  them  a  shuddering 
chill  which  penetrated  coldly  to  the  warmest  blood,  and 
created  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  physical  and  mental  de- 
pression. In  a  certain  small  village,  which,  to  save  all 
contest  for  supremacy,  shall  not  here  be  given  its  true  name, 
but  shall  be  called  Shadbrook,  the  rain  seemed  to  gather 
special  force,  pouring  in  torrents  over  the  irr^ularly  clustered 
houses  and  trickling  down  from  their  roofs  into  wide  puddles 
of  mud  through  the  'main  street,'  as  it  was  called,  merely 
because  the  Post-office,  a  combined  business  of  small  groceries 
and  the  country's  mails,  happened  to  be  located  therdn. 
Shadbrook  was  in  some  respects  constructed  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  inconvenience  to  those  who  by  chance  or 
fortune  found  themselves  constrained  to  dwell  in  it  There 
were  two  portions  of  it,— one  ancient — the  other  modem. 
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and  his  delight  and  his  respite  from  all  financial  care^  he  did 
wKat  most  men  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances 
— he  fell  in  iove  and  got  man-ied, 

Mrs,  Everton  was  vary  pretty.  She  was^  it  may  be  at  once 
stated,  much  too  pretty  for  a  clergyman^s  wife.  She  vnxs  dainty, 
mignpriHe^  golden-hairedj  blue-eyed,  light-footed,  meny, — with 
a  voice  like  a  lark  and  a  smile  like  the  very  sunshine — every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  a  clergyman's  wife  ought  not  to  be,  if  she 
would  stand  in  a  'respectable*  position  with  county  society, 
tier  quite  un- Christian  name,  too.  Azalea — was  absurd  and 
almost  *  stagey/  Her  dress  was  always  exquisitely  tasteful 
though  not  extravagant — and  people  said — such  people  as  there 
were  in  Shadbrook  to  say  anything— that  they  *  wondered  how 
she  could  do  \i*  She  was  a  daily  joy  and  bewilderment  to  her 
husband  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  Then  there 
arrived  a  baby-boy  —  like,  yet  unlike  her,  with  a  wise  angel 
face,  and  a  noble  head  like  that  of  the  infant  Hercules.  Where 
he  came  from  neither  of  his  parents  could  imagine.  The 
Reverend  Richard  stared  for  hours  at  his  offspring,  wondering 
why  it  looked  so  grandly  at  him.  For  he  himself  was  quite  a 
plain,  ordinary  sort  of  man — his  two  best  features  being  his 
eyes  and  mouth — eyes  which  were  deeply  set  and  darkly  blue, 
and  lips  that  were  finely  sensitive  and  accustomed  to  gentle 
lines  of  speech  and  smile.  The  beauty  of  his  baby  son  con- 
fused and  oppressed  him.  He  was  troubled  by  it,  though  he 
knew  not  why.  His  wife  was  not  so  much  perplexed  as 
delighted  with  her  child — she  looked  like  a  little  girl  suddenly 
presented  by  a  kind  friend  with  a  model  doll. 

After  the  birth  of  this  wondrous  boy,  the  family  in  Shadbrook 
Vicarage  considered  itself  complete.  Everything  smiled  upon 
the  happy  trio.  The  house  was  lovely — the  garden  delicious, 
the  air  good,  and  the  surrounding  landscape  perfect.  At  the 
time  this  *  ower  true  tale  *  opens,  the  Vicar  and  his  wife  had  en- 
joyed their  enviable  condition  of  connubial  bliss  for  three  years, 
and  their  beautiful  son  was  two  summers  old — just  at  what 
is  called  the  *  interesting '  age.  And  it  was  at  this  very  juncture 
that  a  kind  of  mysterious  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
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dream — so  for  at  least  as  the  Vicar  himself  was  concerned.  In 
the  joy  of  securing  Shadbrook  living,  and  the  greater  bliss  of 
winning  the  love  of  Azalea, — felicity  crowned  and  completed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  boy  with  the  fine  head  and  angelic  countenance, 
— ^the  Reverend  Richard  had  forgotten  altogether  one  trifling 
drcumstance, — namely  that  he  was  a  clever  man.  That  is  to 
say,  a  man  gifted  above  the  ordinary,  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  books,  a  keen  grasp  of  things  social  and  political,  and  a 
natural  bias  towards  the  graces  of  art  and  learning.  Amid  the 
smiles  of  his  wife  and  the  prattle  of  his  infant,  he  had  so 
obliterated  himself  that  he  had  completely  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  wider  and  more  useful  fields  of 
labour  than  Shadbrook.  When  this  thought  first  came  to  him 
he  put  it  away  as  though  it  were  a  suggestion  from  the  evil 
one,  involving  some  deadly  sin — yet  every  now  and  then  it 
persistently  recurred  to  him  and  forced  itself  upon  his  pained 
attention.  He  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  angry  with  himself  for 
giving  way  to  what  he  called  a  '  weakness ' — but  nevertheless 
the  question  rang  in  his  ears  with  haunting  persistence — "  Are 
you  going  to  spend  all  your  life  in  Shadbrook  ?  " 

All  his  life !  He  was  only  thirty-five — ^and  probably — taking 
all  the  chances  for  and  against,  there  were  several  years  before 
bim.  Long  years  too — for  in  Shadbrook  the  time  lagged  on 
with  a  most  extraordinary  slowness.  Yet  who  could  wish  for  a 
more  peaceful  way  of  passing  the  days  than  the  work  of '  curing ' 
Shadbrook  souls  ?  There  was  no  prettier  old  village  church  in 
England  than  the  one  in  which  it  was  his  duty  to  officiate^  and 
as  for  his  personal  environment,  there  was  no  better  house  any- 
where than  his — no  lovelier  wife — no  more  beautiful  child. 
What  more  then  could  he  desire  ?  How  was  it  that  a  sudden 
doud — small  yet  perfectly  perceptible — had  crept  into  his 
sky? 

He  asked  himself  the  question  many  times — angrily  and 
with  a  keen  self-reproach.  But  he  kept  his  own  counsel  as  to 
his  inward  condition  of  mind — and  not  even  to  that  dazzling 
creature  of  sunshine  and  gossamer,  his  adored  Azalea,  whose 
bewildering  fairy  beauty  and  gaiety  of  heart  were  a  perpetual 
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amazement  to  his  mind,  did  he  confide  what  he  gravely  decided 
was  *a  matter  between  hitnself  and  God' 

On  this  day  of  dull  rain  and  sweeping  mist,  when  even  the 
Vicarage  garden  looked  dreary,  the  spring  not  having  yet  made 
up  its  mind  as  to  whether  or  no  it  meant  finally  to  dethrone  a 
long  and  obstinately  reigning  winter,  and  when  Shadbrook  in 
both  its  nncient  and  modeni  parts  presented  its  worst  and  most 
forlorn  aspect,  there  was  something  more  than  usually  depress* 
ing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  Reverend  Richard  felt  it 
poignantly.  He  sat  in  his  study,  at  a  round  oak  table 
profusely  strewn  with  letters  and  papers,  holding  a  pen 
listlessly  in  his  hand,  and  trying  to  fix  hts  mind  on  his  next 
Sunday's  sermon.  Opposite  to  him  the  spacious  latticed 
window  gave  him  an  open  view  of  his  garden — a  dream  of 
beauty  in  June  and  July, — but  just  now  fitting  itself  into  his 
particular  frame  of  mind  as  somewhat  like  a  well-kept  cemetery 
from  which  the  gravestones  and  memorial  monuments  had 
been  recently  removed.  Tall  dark  firs  and  evergreens  waved 
their  hearse-like  plumes  solemnly  to  and  fro  in  the  driving  rain 
— the  lawns  were  sodden,  and  marked  by  the  muddy  trail  of 
the  delving  worm — the  flower-borders  showed  some  meekly 
aspiring  little  spikes  of  green  indicative  of  bulbs  waiting  to 
grow  tall  if  the  sun  would  only  shine  upon  them — and  a  few 
withered  snowdrops  drooped  towards  the  gravel  path  and 
shivered  in  the  swish  of  the  wind.  Everton's  deep -set, 
thoughtful  eyes  obser/ed  all  these  trifles  with  a  kind  of  morbid 
acuteness. 

"  Even  for  March," — he  said  to  himself  gently,  as  though 
apologising  for  the  remark — "  the  weather  is  trying ! " 

He  turned  his  pen  about  betwixt  finger  and  thumb— but 
wrote  not  a  word  with  it.  A  terrible  conviction  was  forcing 
itself  upon  his  mind  that  there  was  nothing  to  write  about. 
It  was  a  dreadful  fact.  Nothing  to  write  about !  He,  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel, — with  the  Book  of  all  books  beside 
him — the  exhaustless  fount  of  spiritual  prophecy,  poesy  and 
power,  could  find  nothing  to  say  on  any  subject  in  it.  Every 
week  he  was  newly  confronted  by  this  amazing  diflSculty.     Yet 
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it  was  not  that  he  was  destitute  of  ideas — only — and  here  was 
the  stumbling-block — ^his  ideas  would  not  appeal  to  the  in- 
teUigenoe  of  Shadbrook.  Were  he  to  express  himself  in  such 
language  as  he  desired  to  use — were  he  to  give  his  heart  and 
soul  full  vent,  and  speak  with  the  passion  and  enthusiasm  that 
inwardly  consumed  his  bemg  as  with  a  consuming  flame,  why 
then,  his  parishioners — ^Well?  What  of  his  parishioners? 
Would  they  be  angry,  surprised,  or  in  any  way  moved  to 
unusual  emotion?  No — oh  no!  They  simply  would  not 
understand  There  was  the  core  and  kernel  of  his  trouble. 
T/i^^-wauld-not-understand  /  They  did  not  understand  him  as 
it  was,  even  when  he  preached  the  oldest  and  most  worn-out 
platitudes.  In  fact,  he  was  often  greatly  concerned  as  to 
whether  they  in  very  truth  comprehended  the  Christian 
doctrine  at  all.  He  sometimes  had  a  glimmering  painful 
sense  that  they  merely  accepted  it,  l>ecause  it  was  the 
particular  form  of  approach  to  the  Almighty  which  was  or- 
dained to  be  taught  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country — 
and  that  if  by  some  smgular  chance  Buddhism  were  introduced 
in  its  stead  as  the  religion  of  the  realm,  they  would  accept  that 
with  equal  alacrity  and  equanimity.  He  had  often  sounded 
the  members  of  his  flock  on  the  question  of  their  belief — 
because  he  felt  it  his  duty  so  to  do — but  the  answers  he  had 
received  were  for  the  most  part  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
There  was  Farmer  Hobday,  for  example, — ^the  best  farmer  any- 
where about  for  forty  miles — a  regular  church-goer,  and  an 
excellent  man  in  every  way — yet  no  one  could  honestly  say  he 
was  'orthodox.'  Once  when  the  Reverend  Richard  had 
delicately  touched  on  a  certain  religious  matter,  this  very 
Hobday,  huge-boned,  red-faced  and  mighty  of  stature,  had 
turned  a  pair  of  roimd  expressionless  eyes  upon  him,  and  with 
a  slow  smile  had  observed : 

"  Now  doan't  'ee  do  it,  passon  ! — do-an't  *ee  do  it  I  You 
minds  your  church  an'  I  minds  my  plough !  Neither  on  us 
knaws  'ow  the  A'mighty  manages  to  work  us  along  through  a 
powerful  lot  o*  trouble — yet  worked  we  are ! — an*  if  we  axes  no 
questions,  we  woan't  be  told  no  lies ! " 
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Then  there  was  Mrs.  Moddley — a  widow  with  eight  young 
children^  whose  husband  had  been  killed  while  working  on  the 
railway  line  which  purposely  missed  Shadbrook  altogether  on 
its  way  to  Cheltenhaoi.  She  too  was  a  regular  church-goer — 
and  when  Everton  was  preparing  some  of  the  village  lads  for 
confirmation,  one  of  her  boys  had  created  confusion  in  the 
class  by  suddenly  observing :  **  Please,  siij  mother  says  she 
don't  see  'ow  God  can  bear  to  live,  watchin*  all  the  poor  folks 
die  what  He's  made  Hisself  I " 

The  Vicar  had  for  the  time  managed  to  elude  this  startling 
proposition  by  skilful  handling  of  the  truism  that  we  are  all 
poor  sinful  souls  who  are  not  expected  to  comprehend  the  ways 
of  the  Almighty — but  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  inter- 
viewing Mrs.  Moddley  on  the  subject  of  her  son's  remark* 
Mrs.  Moddley,  who  was  washing  her  children's  clothes,  and 
whose  arms^  half  in  and  half  out  of  a  tub  of  soap-suds,  pre- 
sented a  boiled  lobster-like  appearance,  listened  with  respectful 
patience,  while  the  clergyman  quietly  and  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  pointed  out  that  the  thought  expressed  by  Master 
Moddley — *  Jimmy '  as  he  was  familiarly  called — was  a  little — 
yes,  just  a  little  improper,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed 
to  find  refuge  in  a  child's  brain. 

"  Well ! "  said  Mrs.  Moddley,  straightenmg  herself  up  from 
the  wash-tub  and  heaving  a  short  sharp  sigh — "  You  may  be 
right,  Mr.  Everton,  and  I  daresay  you  are,  for  it's  not  my  place 
to  argefy  with  my  betters,  an'  I've  never  done  it  nohow — but 
as  for  puttin'  thoughts  in  a  child's  brain,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
sir,  they  don't  want  no  puttin',  for  they  comes  there  with  no 
trouble  at  all — and  whatever  I've  said  to  Jimmy  'tain't  'arf  as 
bad  as  what  Jimmy  says  to  me — which  I  don't  put  into  his  'ed 
nohow — an'  if  God  doos  everything,  then  it's  God  as  is  to 
blame,  beggin'  your  pardon,  Mr.  Everton,  but  it's  the  truth  I 
do  assure  you ! " 

Here  she  paused,  out  of  breath,  and  wrung  her  hands  free 
from  the  soap-suds.     Everton  looked  slightly  troubled. 

"  But,  Mrs.  Moddley,"  he  argued — "  you  are  always  in  church 
on  Sundays — and  you  understand " 
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''No^  that  I  don't  1 — and  that  I  should  never  wish  you,  sir, 
to  think  as  I  did,** — she  declared,  with  energy — "  Nor  ever  'ave 
I  done  so  since  I  was  bom  an'  eddicated.  But  I  takes  it  as 
it  comes,  feelin'  it's  all  for  the  best,  so  long  as  we  doos  our 
dooty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
us." 

These  last  words  she  uttered  in  the  tone  of  a  stage  recitation. 
Then,  glancing  at  the  clergyman's  kindly,  clever  face,  she 
dusted  a  chair  and  offered  it  to  him. 

" Sit  down,  sir,"— she  said,  with  quite  a  motherly  air — "You 
looks  a  bit  worrited — but  I  do  make  so  bold  as  to  say  there's 
no  'arm  in  either  me  or  Jimmy  or  any  o'  my  lambs — they'se 
only  just  curious  sort  o'  little  creatures,  wantin'  to  know  the  why 
an'  the  wherefore  of  everything — and  they  gives  trouble  to  us 
older  folk  without  meanin'  of  it  But  they  all  says  tht:ir  prayers 
as  good  as  gold — and  my  youngest  girl,  Betty,  she  prajrs  so  hard 
that  she's  fair  wore  out  when  she's  done,  an'  rolls  over  like  a 
dumplin'  into  bed  after  the  Amen — bless  her  'art  1 — she's  but 
four  years  old — an'  all  her  trouble  in  this  life  is  that  old  Mrs. 
Kibble  will  never  get  good  enough  to  be  an  angel !  Think  o' 
that!  Old  Mrs.  Kibble  that  'as  been  a  drunkard  for  these 
many  years  an'  is  getdn'  wusser  as  she  goes  on, — an'  my  Betty 
wants  her  to  be  an  angel !  Lord,  lord !  I've  laughed  till  I 
cried  over  that ! " 

An  irrepressible  smile  crossed  Everton's  face.  A  picture  of 
Betty,  rotmd,  pink  as  an  apple-blossom,  and  soft  as  a  peach, 
praying  till  she  was  'wore  out'  for  'crazy  Kibble'  as  the  irre- 
verent lads  of  the  village  called  the  ancient  female  reprobate 
in  question,  was  humorous  as  well  as  pathetic.  And  surely 
there  was  something  very  purely  Christian  in  the  child's  feeling, 
if  she  could  in  her  innocent  heart  implore  the  Almighty  to 
transform  an  old,  ugly,  dirty  confirmed  drunkard,  who  was  a 
disgrace  to  herself  and  her  neighbours,  into  an  angel ! 

"  Good  littie  Betty ! "  he  said,  gently—"  Still,  Mrs.  Moddley, 
I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  elders  to  impose  a  certain  restraint 
on  our  speech  in  the  presence  of  very  young  children — and 
Jimmy's  remark  was  almost — I  will  not  Say  quite — but  almost 
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on  the  verge  of  blasphemy.  And  it  appears  he  only  repeated 
what  you,  his  mother,  said.     Now  those  words '* 

"  Those  words  was  which  ?  '*  demanded  Mrs.  Moddley. 

"Well  just  to  this  effect/'  hesitated  Everton— *' That  you 
wondered  how  God  could  live  watching  all  the  poor  folks  die 
that  He  made  Himself.*' 

Mrs.  Moddley^s  eyes  twinkled  curiously, 

'*Well,  I  ain^t  goin'  back  on  it*" — she  said — "It's  ezackJy 
what  I  thinks — though  Til  freely  own  my  tongue  often  gets  the 
better  of  me.  But  there,  Mr.  EvertoHj  take  me  myself,  if  I  sees 
a  fly  a-drownin*  in  the  milk  I  picks  it  out  an'  gives  the  poor 
know-nothin'  in  seek  a  chance  for  its  life,  though  Aies  is  a 
nuisance  in  the  summer-tiine  as  everybody  knows,  but  seein' 
God  made  'em  I  daresay  if  they  thinks  at  all  they  wants 
their  lives  as  much  as  we  do  outs*  And  though  Tm  told  in 
church  as  God  'ad  only  one  fion,  an*  killed  Him  in  order  to 
wash  out  our  sins  in  the  blood,  I  can't  never  believe  'twas 
meant  that  way " 

"  Mrs.  Moddley  1 "  gasped  Richard — "  You — you — excuse 
me — you  don't  know  what  a  terrible  thing  you  are  saying " 

"  Look  'ere,  Mr.  Everton,"  and  Mrs.  Moddley  leaned  her  wet 
arms  argumentatively  across  the  wash-tub — "I  ain't  goin'  to 
blieve  for  a  moment  that  the  Almighty  is  a  worser  person  than 
ourselves.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Now  I  wouldn't  kill  a  son  of  mine 
to  save  anybody — there  I  An'  I'm  only  Martha  Moddley.  An' 
our  wretched  little  sins,  sich  as  they  is,  all  comes  through  our 
not  knowin*  better — wherefore  I  says,  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus 
came  down  from  heaven  to  show  us  how  to  live  patient  and 
die  quiet  without  complainin',  an'  trust  to  the  Father  of  us  all 
to  do  right  by  us  in  this  world,  seein'  we've  been  brought  'ere 
without  our  own  wish,  an'  got  to  suffer  a  deal  o'  woe.  That's 
my  view  of  religion — an'  a  bad  one  no  doubt  it  is — but  Lord 
love  ye,  Mr.  Everton  I " — and  here  her  round  face  beamed 
smilingly  at  him — "  Don't  ye  worrit  over  me  one  bit  1 — you'll 
never  see  me  miss  a  Sunday  out  of  church,  for  the  singin'  an' 
the  prayers  doos  us  all  good,  even  if  we  can't  make  it  all  out — 
and  you're  a  real  gentieman  bom,  which  is  what  we  alius  wanted 
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for  this  ptrish,  'avin'  'ad  a  man  previous  what  lived  with  his 
cook« — quite  a  fine  gel— on  the  sly,  an'  all  of  us  knowed  it  an' 
couldn't  say  nothin'.  For  stLjs  my  pore  dear  'usband  as  is 
gone, — 'We  must  ketch  'im  in  the  hact' — an'  that  you  will 
realise,  Mr.  Everton,  was  impossible — so  that  when  he  died  of 
a  'plexy  fit,  'twas  a  good  riddance  for  all  round.  An'  I'm  sure 
we  couldn't  wish  for  a  better  parson  an'  wife  than  you  an'  your 
lady<^-80  now,  sir," — and  she  nodded  consolingly  at  him — 
^you've  no  need  to  worrit,  as  I  says,  for  you  doos  your  dooty, 
an'  to  the  best  o'  my  powers  I'll  do  mine,  an'  I'll  bite  my 
tongue  'ard  before  I  let  it  talk  over  Jimmy's  'ed  'bout  what  he's 
a  bit  too  young  to  see  for  hisself  proper." 

With  this  most  uncertain  and  entirely  unprofitable  explana- 
tion, Everton  had  to  be  content — and  never  afterwards  saw 
Mrs.  Moddley  in  church  without  a  nervous  qualm.  He  b^an 
to  be  afraid  of  getting  on  religious  subjects  with  his  parishioners 
at  all,  and  found  that  it  was  safer  to  utter  vague  prognostica- 
tions about  the  weather  and  the  crops  than  to  mention  the 
doctrines  of  origiiud  sin  and  divine  redemption.  Pigs  furnished 
a  more  appreciated  subject  of  discourse, — the  birth,  growth 
and  fattening  of  these  interesting  animals  being  more  import- 
ant to  the  inhabitants  of  Shadbrook  than  any  other  event 
which  an  industrious  press  might  chronicle  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  There  was  no  one,  in  fact,  to  whom  he  could  impart 
the  growing  sense  he  had  of  his  own  incompetency  to  deal  with 
this  rough  human  material,  which  though  undoubtedly  en- 
dowed with  the  '  spirit  which  maketh  for  righteousness,'  yet  had 
no  means  of  manifesting  its  real  trend  of  thought  He  was  a 
scholarly  man — and  he  had  no  other  of  his  class  with  whom  to 
exchange  ideas.  True,  there  were  two  *  great'  houses,  so- 
called, — the  one  of  his  patron,  Squire  Hazlitt,  who  had  selected 
him  for  the  living  of  Shadbrook,  and  who  was  hardly  ever  in 
the  place,  his  wife  and  daughters  preferring  to  drag  him  about 
in  the  wake  of  mischievous  modem  society,  which  elects  to 
spend  its  money  on  foreign  resorts  rather  than  to  help  forward 
the  equally  beautiful  and  much  more  healthy  pleasure  places 
at  home — the  other  the  '  commodious  villa,'  to  use  auctioneer 
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parlance^  of  the  brewer  of  the  district^  whose  hideous  brewery- 
buildings  distigured  the  landscape  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
away^  With  the  Squire,  Everton  and  his  pretty  wife  were  on 
terms  of  pleasure  and  intimacy  whenever  that  gentleman  was 
at  home ;  with  the  brewer,  he  was  at  open  feud.  For  Shad- 
brook  had  two  publiC'houses — a  criminal  superfluity  for  so 
small  a  place, — and  both  were  'tied*  to  Messrs,  Mtnchin  and  Co,  ^ 
who  kept  them  well  supplied  with  the  direst  poison  that  ever 
went  down  the  throats  of  pooi  labouring  men  in  the  shape  of 
beer,  Minchin  himself  was  a  pompous^  self-satisfied  commoner 
who  had  allied  himself  for  his  own  advantage  to  the  daughter 
of  a  pauper  baronet^  in  order  that  he  might  claim  to  be  *  con- 
nected with  the  aristocracy/  He  was  a  persistent  church -goer, 
and  a  publicly  procUtmed  teetotaller.  That  is  to  say,  he 
drank  nothing  but  water,  and  gave  his  friends  nothing  but 
water,  while  he  made  his  money  out  of  the  working-man's 
drunkenness,  or  rather  let  us  say  the  working-man's  delirium, 
brought  on  by  the  consumption  of  his  manufactured  poison. 
With  such  characteristics  as  these,  every  one  will  admit  that 
he  was  a  good  and  righteous  man.  But  he  hated  the 
Reverend  Richard  Everton, —  and  the  Reverend  Richard 
Everton,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  Christian  minister  with 
human  blood  in  his  veins  to  hate,  hated  him  in  return.  Mrs. 
Minchin,  a  somewhat  *  horsey '  lady,  with  a  strident  voice  and 
an  aggressive  manner,  'detested,'  to  use  her  own  expression, 
*  that  odious  little  woman,  Azalea  Everton.'  It  was  a  case  of 
simple  cause  and  effect — Mrs.  Everton  being  pretty  and  Mrs. 
Minchin  plain, — Mrs.  Everton  being  the  mother  of  a  boy  whose 
beauty  was  the  wonder  of  all  who  beheld  him,  and  Mrs.  Minchin 
having  produced  alarmingly  ugly  twins,  boy  and  girl,  who 
might  for  all  the  good  temper  and  intelligence  they  showed, 
just  as  well  have  never  been  bom.  These,  and  other  equally 
cogent  reasons,  kept  the  two  families  well  apart  Mrs.  Everton, 
indeed,  though  as  a  rule  the  sweetest  of  sweet  creatures,  could 
not  altogether  refrain  from  giving  her  pretty  head  a  slight,  very 
slight,  toss  of  indifference,  when  she  happened  to  pass  Mrs. 
Minchin  on  the  coimtry  road — and  Mrs.   Minchin  made  no 
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attempt  to  restrain  the  very  unmusical  snort  which  affected  her 
nose  and  throat  at  the  merest  side  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Everton. 
Sudi  being  tiie  position  of  things,  it  followed  that  there  were 
no  real  'neighbours'  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  a  man 
of  learning  and  refinement  such  as  the  Vicar  was,  for  even 
Squire  Hazlitt,  his  patron,  was  scarcely  to  be  called  cultured, 
though  he  had  plenty  of  good-humour  and  shrewd  common- 
sense.  Yet  the  years  of  his  life  at  Shadbrook  had  so  far  been 
spent  in  such  happiness  that  he  had  never  thought  it  possible 
or  likely  that  he  might,  with  a  growing,  broadening  mind,  some 
day  need  a  growing  and  broadening  environment  That  afflic- 
tive cramp  which  nips  the  intellectual  spirit  when  it  finds  itself 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  provincial  nonentities,  had  not  as 
yet  seriously  troubled  him — and  its  first  twinges  were  only  now 
bqpiming  to  pinch  him  in  a  warning,  and  not  to  say  imdesir- 
able  and  undesired  maimer. 

"  Are  you  going  to  pass  all  your  life  in  Shadbrook  ?  " 
The  question,  put  as  it  were  by  the  mocking  voice  of  some 
interior  demon,  was  asked  of  him  again  on  this  cold  March 
morning  when  he  sat  trying  to  write  what  he  felt  could  never 
be  written.  And  yet — what  burning  thoughts  were  in  his  brain, 
longing  to  communicate  themselves  to  his  motionless  pen ! — 
thoughts  of  the  goodness  and  majesty  of  the  Creator — thoughts 
of  the  daily  discoveries  of  science — ^thoughts  of  the  inexhaust- 
ible millions  upon  millions  of  solar  systems  in  limitless  space — 
thoughts  that  were  like  lightning  -  poems,  singing  themselves 
to  his  inner  consciousness  and  declaring  him  to  be  a  living  Soul 
— a  part  of  God — a  spark  of  the  Divine,  sent  to  evolve  itself 
tiirough  experience  and  difficulty  from  the  imperfect  to  the 
perfect  state  of  being.  The  daily  papers  brought  him  news  of 
the  world's  unrest — and  realising  the  paltry  '  sensationalism  of 
religion'  worked  up  by  certain  followers  of  antichrist,  who 
saw  no  shame  in  associating  themselves  with  the  notoriety- 
hunting  proprietors  of  a  cheap  and  degraded  press,  he  recog- 
nised the  wrong  that  was  being  done  to  the  pure  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  the  havoc  that  was  wickedly  wrought  among  men 
by  the  spread  of  infidel  doctrine.     He  longed  to  be  up  and 
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doing — to  don  the  spiritual  sword  and  buckler,  and  go  forth 
with  the  armies  of  the  Lord — to  preach  with  no  uncertain 
voice,  but  with  a  true  note,  dear  as  a  clarion  call,  and  to  help 
draw  back  the  social  world  from  the  abyss  whither  he,  and  all 
deep-thinking  men  could  see  it  visibly  hurrj^ing — and  yet — his 
'cure' was  merely  Shadbrook,  Shad  brook  was  his  business; 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  he  had  no  need  to  concern  himself. 

The  wind  continued  to  howl  and  sigh,  and  he  continued  to 
sit  in  apparent  idleness^  twisting  his  pen  in  his  fingers,  and 
wondering — wondering — not  what  he  should  preach  next 
Sunday,  but  rather  what  he  should  do  with  his  life.  He  could 
only  live  once — at  any  rate  on  this  planet — and  must  he  make 
of  that  *once' — nothing  but  ShAdbrook? 

"Yet  why  not?"  he  argued  with  himself — "The  people 
here  need  to  be  drawn  to  God — need  to  be  taught  and  helped 
just  as  much  as  the  millions  out  in  the  wider  world.  Some- 
times— yes  ! — sometimes  I  feel  that  they — in  their  simple  way 
of  accepting  without  question  a  faith  which  they  really  do  not 
understand — ^are  nearer  the  truth  than  I  am.  And  yet  again 
I  cannot  but  feel  sure  that  the  Creator  meant  us  to  use  all 
our  faculties  in  the  comprehension  of  His  sublime  intentions 
towards  us — and  that  a  merely  blind  unreasoning  submission 
is  more  of  an  affront  to  Him  than  a  service." 

At  this  juncture  the  door  of  his  study  was  gently  pushed 
open,  and  a  lovely  face  peered  in  at  him. 

"Are  you  very  busy,  Dick?"  asked  a  coaxing  voice,  sweet 
as  honey — "  Or  may  I  come  in  just  one  minute  ?  " 

He  threw  down  his  pen  and  sprang  up  from  his  chair  with 
a  quick  sigh  of  relief. 

"One  minute  isn't  long  enough!"  he  declared,  going  to 
meet  his  wife  as  she  entered,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms — 
"  Come  and  stay  half  an  hour !  I  want  you,  Azalea — I  want 
you  badly  ! "  Here  he  looked  down  into  her  tender  eyes.  "  I 
want  a  kiss,  too," — and  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word — 
"  Tve  had  a  touch  of  the  blues." 

"  Oh,  poor  boy ! "  And  Azalea  put  up  a  little  white  hand 
and  stroked  his  cheek  caressingly — "You  mustn't!     It's  the 
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weather — Fm  sure  if  s  the  weather.  And  it's  all  horrid — but, 
Dick,  you'll  have  to  go  out  in  the  rain,  I'm  afraid !  There's 
been  a  very  bad  fight  in  the  village — and  that  dreadful  man, 
Kieman,  has  nearly  killed  his  wife !    Isn't  it  awful?" 

She  smiled  angelically,  and  her  eyes  twinkled  with  a  kind  of 
sparkle — whether  of  tears  or  laughter,  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  say. 

He  loosened  her  fix>m  his  clasp,  and  his  face  grew  pale  and 
stem. 

"Kieman  again!"  he  said — ''I  must  go  at  once,  Azalea. 
He  is  a  dai^erous  customer." 

She  looked  at  him  questioningly,  as  he  hastily  swept  his 
letters  and  papers  together. 

"Were  you  writing  your  sermon,  darling? "  she  enquired 

"No— that  is,  I  was  trying  to  think  about  it — but  really, 
I'm  afraid  my  brain  isn't  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  I  ought  to  say  sometimes — and  I  feel  anxious 
about  it, — almost  as  if  I  were  not  altogether  doing  my  duty." 

"Oh,  Dick  !"  And  Azalea  looked  reproachfully  amazed — 
*'  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing !  Your  sermons  are  simply 
bee-autiful !    Perfectly  lovely !    You  know  they  are  ! " 

He  took  her  pretty  face  between  his  two  hands  and  kissed 
it  again. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,  little  wife ! "  he  said — "  I  feel 
myself  to  be  dull  and  heavy.  And  helpless,  too,  Azalea ! — 
that's  the  worst  of  it — helpless,  for  I  cannot  keep  even  Kieman 
from  the  public-house." 

With  this,  he  hurriedly  left  his  study  and  went  out  into  the 
haU.  His  wife  followed  him,  and  watched  him  rather  wistfully 
as  he  put  on  his  thickest  great-coat,  and  looked  about  for  his 
umbrella. 

"After  all,  Dick,"  she  said — "how  can  you  keep  people 
from  the  public-house  as  long  as  Minchin  has  that  *  beer  club ' 
where  everybody  who  takes  a  ticket  gets  a  big  barrel  of  beer  at 
Christmas  all  to  themselves  ?  It's  too  much  to  ask  of  a  clergyman 
that  he  should  be  answerable  for  temperance  as  well  as  religion." 

"Azalea,  my  dear,  religion  and  temperance  ought  to  go 
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together — and  there^s  no  getting  over  the  fact.  When  men 
are  drunkards,  they  have  not  understood  the  meanmg  of 
religion,  or  else  religion  has  not  appealed  to  them  in  the  way 
it  should  do*  The  very  Hindoo  scorns  to  soil  himself  with  so 
degrading  a  vice  as  drunkenness," 

"  The  Hindoo  is  perhaps  not  under  the  dominance  of  the 
brewer,"  murmured  Azalea. 

"Dominance?  My  dear  child,  no  reasonable  man  should 
allow  himself  to  be  *  dominated  *  by  anything  or  any  one*  It's 
a  sign  of  weakness*  And  of  course  a  drunkard  is  weak, 
morally  and  physically — only  what  I  mean  is,  that  religion — 
the  religion  of  Christ — should  be  able  to  impress  and  control 
the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong-  Now  Tra  off.  Don't  wait 
luncheon — I  may  be  detained" 

He  pressed  his  hat  well  down  over  his  bro^s  as  he  opened 
the  street  door  and  faced  the  bitter  driving  wind* 

"  Don't  stand  in  the  draught,  Azalea,"— he  called—"  You'll 
catch  cold.     Good-bye  1 " 

"  Good-bye  1  Come  back  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  she  re- 
sponded. And  shutting  the  door  after  him  with  a  little  bang, 
she  re-entered  the  house  and  began  to  sing  sofdy  to  herself  as 
she  flitted  here  and  there,  giving  graceful  touches  of  her  own 
to  the  various  ornaments  about  the  pretty  drawing-room, — 
re-arranging  the  flowers,  which  were  scarce  at  this  season  and 
had  to  be  cared  for  tenderly, — and  generally  amusing  herself 
in  her  own  way  before  going  up  to  the  nursery  to  superintend 
the  dinner  of  the  ever  interesting  baby,  who  was  now  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  being  called  by  his  nurse,  '  Master  Laurence.' 
Master  Laurence  was  so  named  after  Azalea's  father,  who  had 
been  in  his  time  a  notable  literary  man,  but  who,  worn  out  by 
the  patient  evolvement  of  great  teachings  for  the  benefit  of  an 
ungrateful  and  forgetful  world,  had  died,  more  of  sheer  tired- 
ness than  anything  else,  some  two  years  before  his  daughter's 
marriage.  Azalea  had  never  understood  him  in  the  least,  but 
in  her  pretty  caressing  way  she  had  loved  him,  while  his  fond 
admiration  of  her  had  amounted  almost  to  idolatry.  When 
she  laughed  perplexedly  over  the  learned  books  he  wrote,  he 
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was  more  delighted  than  if  he  had  received  a  column  of  carp- 
ing praise  from  the  most  prominent  growler  in  all  the  critical 
world.  Sometimes  his  poor  heart  ached  a  little,  as  he  realised 
that  all  his  best  work  must  for  ever  remain  a  sealed  book  to 
this,  his  only  child,  who  in  her  easy  lightness  of  mind  and 
disposition  could  not  comprehend  why  any  one  should  ever 
think  about  anything. 

"  It's  so  stupid ! "  she  would  say,  with  a  charming  pout, — 
*'  All  the  thinking  in  the  world  does  no  good !  Such  crowds 
of  wise  men  have  lived  and  written  all  sorts  of  books — and 
nobody  seems  a  bit  the  better!'' 

However,  when  poor  Laurence  died,  his  daughter  was  as 
sorry  as  she  was  frightened.  Her  mother  had  passed  to  the 
better  world  when  she  was  barely  six  months  old, — so  that 
this  was  her  first  conscious  experience  of  the  grim  visitation 
of  the  King  of  Terrors.  She  hated  it, — she  recoiled  with 
shuddering  fear  from  the  quiet  grandeur  of  her  father's  form, 
composed  rigidly  into  that  slumber  from  which  there  is  no  more 
waking  in  this  world, — she  shivered  and  cried  at  the  solemn 
black  paraphernalia  of  the  funeral — and  looked  like  a  poor 
weak  little  snowdrop  in  her  heavy  mourning  gown.  It  was 
while  she  was  yet  in  the  snowdrop  state  that  Richard  Everton 
first  met  her  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  where  she  had 
been  invited  to  stay  for  change  and  solace  after  her  bereave- 
ment,— and  she  had  comforted  herself  with  his  love,  just  as  a 
small  hurt  kitten  might  comfort  itself  in  the  arms  of  a  kind 
protector.  It  was  delightful  to  find  another  man  ready  to  pet 
and  make  much  of  her  as  her  late  father  had  done, — it  was  all 
she  wanted  in  life, — ^and  of  the  graver  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  marriage  she  took  no  thought  Richard  was  kind  and 
nice  and  not  bad-looking, — Richard  had  just  got  a  '  living ' — 
and  what  was  best  of  all,  Richard  was  '  perfectly  devoted ' — 
this  was  her  own  expression — perfectly  devoted  to  her.  And 
gradually  the  effect  of  her  father's  death  wore  off — she  forgot 
him  more  and  more  completely — till,  when  her  baby  was  bom, 
a  sudden  rush  of  tender  recollection  flowed  in  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  said,  with  tears  sparkling  in  her  pretty  eyes : — 


eyes  and  expression  of  angel  intellectuality;  a 
Everton,  who  had  read  many  of  the  books  writ! 
1  Thinker  whose  work  his  daughter  had  laughed 
whether  his  spirit  had  become  re-incarnated  in  t 
lesake,  who  already  looked  so  wise  beyond 
rs.  Moved  by  this  thought,  he  one  day  express 
e,  albeit  remotely. 

elieve^  Azalea,  that  our  Laurence  will  be  as  de 
our  father  was." 
red  a  little  cry  of  alarm. 

hope  not ! "  she  said,  with  delightful  eamestnesi 
readful  to  be  clever,  Dick  I    You  don't  know  h 
is  I    IMody  likes  yovLl" 
id. 
laint  wee  woman !    Do  you  want  the  boy  to  b 

iildn't  be  a  fool!"  declared  Azalea,  warmly — " 
ouldn't  I  But  I  ^op€  he  won't  be  clever  I  If ; 
poor  Dad,  you  would  understand  what  I  mean, 
is  really  z  pitiable  object  1 — he  is,  Dick ! — perfe 
He  always  wants  what  he  cannot  get — and  he  s 
going  wrong  and  he  wants  to  put  it  right,  and 
cat^t  put  it  right, — not  in  his  yray^  because  ev 
I  to  do  it  another  wav — and  oh !— it's  just  aw 
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"  Oh,  don't ! "  and  Azalea  covered  her  shell-pink  ears  with 
her  pretty  white  hands — **  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about 
mind  and  soul  or  imagination!  I  want  baby  to  be  just — 
Baby!" 

And  so  it  was  decreed.  Baby — at  least  for  the  present — 
remained  Baby — and  it  was  only  Nurse  Tomkins  who  called 
him  'Master  Laurence.'  Nurse  Tomkins  knew  him  better 
even  than  his  parents,  and  had  become  much  impressed  by 
his  personal  dignity.  This  he  showed  in  various  ways  of  his 
own.  For  example,  he  disliked  all  dirty  things,  and  was  only 
content  with  perfect  cleanliness.  Certain  pictures  in  the 
nursery  he  strove  to  hide  from  his  eyes  with  one  tiny  chubby 
hand,  and  as  this  gesture  was  not  quite  imderstood  by  his 
elders,  he  managed  to  clamber  up  on  his  cot,  and  tear  them 
down.  They  were  not  objectionable  pictures,  but  they  were 
unnatural — that  is  to  say,  they  were  '  nursery '  pictures,  of  the 
kind  which  are  called  by  the  publishers  of  Christmas  numbers, 
'suitable  for  children.'  There  were  fat  infants  petting  impos- 
sible lambs — and  red-faced  peasants  carrying  pale  pink  dogs  in 
their  arms — all  of  which  abnormal  creatures  moved  Master 
Laurence  to  quiet  scorn.  Azalea  was  always  hearing  of  some 
curious  and  original  deed  on  the  part  of  her  son,~but  she 
paid  very  little  attention  to  any  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
his  possible  future  mental  development.  All  she  thought  of 
was  that  he  was  Ifsr  baby — her  own,  her  very  own  beautiful 
baby  I — and  her  chief  idea  was  that  he  must  be  fed  well,  and 
have  his  own  way  whenever  it  was  possible.  This  was  the 
business  of  the  day  for  her — the  business  upon  which  she  set 
all  her  energies — baby's  food.  Baby's  brain  and  baby's 
thoughts  were — to  use  her  own  frank  parlance — *  utter  non- 
sense.' If  asked,  she  would  have  said  with  the  most  charming 
assumption  of  maternal  wisdom,  that  a  child  of  two  has  no 
brain  worth  considering,  and  no  thoughts  worth  thinking. 
That  was  her  opinion.  Nurse  Tomkins  entertained  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  being  a  trained  woman  whose  life 
had  been  spent  with  children  of  all  sorts,  sickly  and  healthy, 
bright  and  dull,  and  who  had  studied  their  moods  and  manners 
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with  close  and  sympathetic  attention.  She  was  affectionately 
interested  in  her  charge  and  said  of  him  to  her  own  special 
friends — "  Master  Laurence  is  a  wonderfuJ  child  !  He  will  be 
a  great  man  !  " 

But  Azalea  thought  no  such  thing.  She  thought,  in  fact,  as 
little  about  the  menial  development  of  her  small  son  as  she  did 
of  the  *  soul '  (if  he  had  one)  of  the  troublesome  Kieman,  whose 
drunken  delinquencies  had  summoned  her  hu&band  out  of  his 
peaceful  study  into  the  wind  and  rain  on  this  cross  and  cloudy 
March  morning.  She  was  perfectly  happy  in  herself — she  had 
never  wanted  more  than  a  home,  a  husband,  and  a  baby  ; 
and  she  had  a!)  three.  Nothing  further  existed  in  the  universe, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned-  And  as  soon  as  she  had  ftnished 
'dusting  the  drawing-room/ — which  was  one  of  the  little  duties 
she  imposed  on  herself,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  house* 
maid  had  ahvays  dusted  it  perfectly  beforehandi — she  tripped 
up  to  the  nursery,  singing  as  she  went,  full  of  a  careless  gaiety, 
being  so  happily  constituted  as  to  be  indifferent  to  any  troubles 
in  which  she  did  not  share.  And,  after  all,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  greater  majority  of  women  are  even  as  she, — and  that  few 
of  them  have  the  finer  perception  and  power  to  look  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  comfortable  surroundings  into  the 
speechless  miseries  of  the  wider  world. 


CHAPTER  II 

MEANTIME,  while  the  pleasures  of  peaceful  and  con- 
tented domesticity  reigned  in  his  household,  the  Vicar 
himself  was  hurrying  through  the  mist  and  rain  to  the  village — 
not  to  the  ancient  stone-built  part  of  it,  but,  strange  to  say,  to 
the  '  model '  portion,  where  the  cottages  were  so  pretty  and  so 
cosily  devised  with  porches  and  little  separate  gardens  to  each, 
that  one  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  any  man  dwelling 
in  such  comfortable  quarters  to  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  come 
home  drunk  at  any  time  of  day,  much  less  in  the  morning 
before  twelve  o'clock.  However,  such  had  been  the  case  with 
the  individual  called  Kieman — a  huge,  hulking  creature  with 
enormous  square  shoulders  and  thick  bull  head,  who  now 
leaning  his  powerful  arms  folded  across  the  bars  of  his  cottage 
gate,  looked  up  with  a  drowsy  scowl  as  he  saw  the  Vicar 
approaching.  Two  or  three  other  men  were  hanging  sheepishly 
about,  and  a  little  knot  of  women,  with  shawls  over  their  heads, 
were  grouped  in  the  road,  heedless  of  the  pouring  rain,  talkmg 
together,  their  faces  expressing  a  vague  and  pitiful  terror. 
Everton  walked  straight  up  to  Kieman  and  addressed  him  at 
once  without  parley. 

"Whafs  the  matter  here?"  he  asked,  in  a  quiet  voice— 
•*  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

The  man  eyed  him  over  with  a  stupid  leer. 

««No— you  mayn't"— he  replied,  thickly,— "  A  'Glishraan's 
*ouse  's  'is  castle  !     Go  'way ! " 

Everton  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  Now,  Kiernan,  you  know  you  don't  mean  that,"— he  said. 
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''Don't  you  worrit,  Dan!"  she  saJd,  fatntly — "I  know  you 

didn't  mean  it — it  was  just  the  drink  that  drove  you  to  it — 
only  the  drink,  for  youVe  the  best  an'  finest  husband  ever 
woman  'ad  when  ye're  sober.  That*ll  do,  Dan ! — Vm  obliged 
to  ye  I — rn  be  getting  up  presently *' 

Her  eyes  closed  again,  and  at  that  moment  Everton 
thankfully  perceived  the  local  surgeon,  one  Henry  Brand, 
entering  the  little  room — a  quiet,  shrewd-eyed  man  of  middle- 
age»  known  as  'Dr.  Harry,'  who  walking  straight  up  to  the 
bedside,  bent  over  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Kieman,  and 
examined  her  injuries  with  kindly  solicitude* 

"  She's  rather  badly  hurt,"  he  said  then,  turning  to  Everton 
with  a  friendly  nod — '*  It  wili  be  some  days  before  she  gets 
about  again.  And  she'll  want  some  little  nursing.  Wouldn't 
some  one ■ ' 

"I'll  attend  to  her,"  said  the  woman  who  had  already 
proffered  her  assistance  —  "I've  (^ot  nothing  much  to  do 
at  home,  my  son  bein'  away  —  I'll  see  she  gets  all  she 
wants " 

"And  I'll  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  Mrs.  Adcott,"  said 
Everton,  quickly — "  But  Kieman  himself " 

"  Kieman  himself  is  in  a  far  worse  state  than  his  wife,"  said 
the  doctor — "  He's  poisoned.  That's  what's  the  matter  with 
him.  He  has  got  as  much  arsenic  inside  him  as  would  kill 
a  horse — it  would  kill  Aim  if  he  had  not  accustomed  his 
system  to  it  I  passed  him  just  now  in  the  porch — he's  in  a 
dead  stupor." 

"  He's  drunk," — said  Everton. 

"  He's  drugged" — said  Brand,  emphatically — "  Not  quite 
the  same  thing,  yet  passing  for  the  same.  Come  and  look 
at  him." 

They  went  out  of  the  cottage  into  the  little  garden, 
and  stood  together  surveying  the  heavy  inert  form  of  the 
miserable  man  who  was  half-sitting,  half-lying  in  the  porch, 
huddled  together  like  a  sack  of  useless  lumber. 

"  What's  to  be  done  with  him  ?  "  asked  Everton,  in  a  kind  of 
despair — "  He  cannot  go  back  to  his  work  to-day." 
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"  Of  course  he  can't — and  nothing's  to  be  done  with  him. 
Hell  sleep  it  off — and  then — hell  go  to  one  of  Minchin's 
places  again,  and  drink  more  of  the  vile  stuff  sold  there — ^and 
then — well  then  I — ^he'll  come  home  here  and  probably  finish 
off  his  wife." 

"But  it  can't— it  mustn't  be,**— said  Everton,  firmly— "I'll 
come  myself  and  see  that  nothing  happens.  I'll  call  at  both 
public-houses  and  ask  them  not  to  sell  him  any  more 
drink " 

*  Dr.  Harry '  smiled. 

"  Youll  kick  against  the  pricks,  Mr.  Everton ! "  he  said — "  I 
mean,  youll  get  yourself  into  trouble  if  you  do !  Take  my 
advice— don't  interfere  ! " 

"But,  good  Godl"  exclaimed  Everton — "Would  you  have 
me,  as  Vicar  of  this  parish,  stand  off  and  allow  a  woman  to  be 
murdered  by  her  husband  when  he  is  not  really  responsible 
for  the  crime ! " 

Brand  was  silent     He  seemed  to  be  thinking. 

"That's  a  very  true  phrase  of  yours,  Mr.  Everton," — he 
said,  presently — "  And  I'm  glad  to  hear  it  from  a  clergyman's 
mouth.  'Not  really  responsible  for  the  crime.'  That's  it 
Kieman  is  not  responsible.     Who  is  ?    Tell  me  that  1 " 

"  In  this  case  Minchin  is  responsible !  " — rejoined  Everton, 
hotly — "  His  brewery  is  a  curse  to  the  parish ! " 

"If  it  were  only  good  beer," — said  Brand,  thoughtfully, 
"  there'd  be  no  harm  at  all  in  it.  A  pint  of  pure  beer  hurts  no 
man.  But  a  pint  of  mixed  poison  is  a  dififerent  matter 
altogether.  And — as  you  say — Minchin  is  responsible.  If 
Dan  Kieman  wakes  up  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  gets  more 
drink  and  kills  his  wife  altogether,  Minchin  will  be  the  real 
murderer, — not  Kieman." 

"That's  the  right  way  to  put  it,"— said  Everton— " It's 
a  strong  way — but  it's  the  right  way.  However,  I'll  take  care 
no  more  mischief  is  done  for  the  present  at  any  rate.  I'll  look 
after  Kieman  when  he  wakes." 

"  You'll  look  after  him ! "  and  the  doctor's  eyes  twinkled 
humorously — "  What  will  you  do  with  him  ?  " 
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Evcrton'u  rather  thin,  delicate  face  looked  a.  shade  more 
careworn  and  serious. 

"  1  don't  quite  know," — be  said,  simply — '*  But  I  am  placed 
here  in  this  parish  as  guardian  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  all  the  people  under  my  charge — and  I  must  try  my 
best,  I  am  quite  aware" — here  he  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
spoke  out  more  bravely—**!  am  quite  aware  how  little  a 
clergyman  can  do  even  at  the  best  of  times  to  warn  or 
persuade, — I  know  that  the  very  doctrines  of  Our  Lord  are, 
in  these  strange  days  of  rank  materialism,  placed  a;,  it  were 
'  under  suspicion,' — but  I  am  inured  to  all  that — and  prepared 
for  failure  always;  still — as  I  said  before — 1  must  try  my 
l>esL" 

Brand  was  silent.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Vicar, 
commingled  with  an  under-sense  of  vague  compassion.  As  a 
medkal  man  whose  practice  lay  chiefly  among  the  working- 
classes,  he  knew  exactly  how  much  and  how  little  to  expect  of 
them.  He  knew  that  they  resented  all  interference,  even  if  it 
were  for  their  good — and  equally  he  knew  that  most  of  them 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  warm  homely  sentiment, 
which  if  appealed  to  in  the  proper  way,  never  failed  to  move 
them  to  a  right  condition  of  mind.  In  fact,  as  he  often  said 
among  his  own  intimates,  it  was  not  religion  which  had  so 
much  hold  on  them  as  the  sentiment  of  religion — and  the  most 
successful  spiritual  controller  of  their  conduct  was  the  man 
who  most  ably  maintained  that  sentiment  in  his  own  attitude 
and  behaviour  towards  them. 

"  I  think," — resumed  Everton,  alter  a  pause,  in  a  cheerier 
tone — "  ril  just  run  up  and  tell  my  wife  that  I  shall  not  be 
home  to  luncheon — ^and  then  I'll  come  back  here  and  wait  till 
Kieman  wakes." 

"  He  won't  wake  for  at  least  an  hour," — said  Brand,  survey- 
ing with  some  disfavour  the  hulking  heap  of  man  doubled  up 
in  the  porch,  over  which  an  early  flowering  yellow  jasmine 
nodded  its  innocent  golden  sprays — "Besides — why  should 
you  come  back?  Isn't  there  a  man  in  the  village  who  could 
keep  an  eye  on  him  ?  " 
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**  Not  a  man  who  would  have  the  strength  to  contend  with 
hun," — ^replied  Everton — "If  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
public-house^  there's  no  one  in  the  place  who  would  dare 
hiiMler  hioL" 

**  No  one  who  would  dare  I "  repeated  the  doctor,  musingly — 
"  WeQ !  No  I — I  suppose  not"  He  looked  again  at  Everton's 
slim  figure  and  thoughtful  face — then  he  said,  hurriedly — "  All 
right !  I  shall  be  about  in  the  neighbourhood, — Mrs.  Kibble, 
another  victim  of  Minchin's  brew,  fell  over  with  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  yesterday  and  scalded  her  arm — so  I'm  looking 
after  her  and  a  few  others.  And — by  the  way — there's  that 
young  fellow,  Robert  Hadley — hell  not  last  very  long  now. 
It's  gaUoping  consumption  and  he  has  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance.  I  suppose  you  couldn't  say  a  word  about  him  to  the 
girl  Jacynth?" 

Everton's  brows  darkened. 

"The  girl  Jacynth  is  a  hopeless  character," he  said,  slowly — 
"  Hopeless,  because  heartless  1 " 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

"Well,  you  know  best  about  that,"— he  said— "Her  good 
looks  are  almost  as  great  a  curse  to  some  men  as  the  brewery. 
You've  certainly  got  enough  to  do  with  your  parishioners,  Mr. 
Everton !  Your  work's  cut  out  for  you  in  Shadbrook  and  no 
mistake !    Good-bye  for  the  present ! " 

He  strode  off— and  Everton  stood  still  in  the  little  porch  of 
Kieman's  cottage,  smitten  by  a  sudden  sharp  sense  of  pain. . 

"Your  work's  cut  out  for  you  in  Shadbrook  I " 

Was  it  so  '  cut  out '  ?  Had  he  not  that  very  morning  longed 
for  a  wider  field  of  labour?  His  heart  ached  heavily — ^and 
a  feeling  of  utter  weariness  overcame  him.  He  looked  at  the 
drunken  man  huddled  on  the  seat  close  by,  with  an  almost 
shuddering  sense  of  repulsion.  Was  the  'soul'  of  that  dis- 
graced human  creature  really  valuable  to  the  Almighty  Creator 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  before  whom  our  planet  itself  is  but 
a  grain  of  dust  ?  Surely  it  was  stretching  too  fine  a  point  to 
say  it  was !  And  yet — Science  with  her  clear  vision  and  evenly- 
badanced  scales  of  justice,  declared  that  not  even  a  grain  of 
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dust  was  lost  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe.  And  what 
and  who  was  he — Richard  Evenon — that  he  should  presume 
to  set  any  limit  to  the  minute  as  well  as  magniticent  intentions 
of  the  Divine  Cosmos  \  Stung  by  a  quick  shanie  as  well  as 
remorse,  he  roused  hiinself  from  bis  thoughts,  and  turning 
towards  the  half-open  cottage  door  enquired  gently  of  the 
woman  within — 

"  How  is  Mrs.  Kieman  now?*' 

"  Sleeping  easy,  sir,  thank -you," — and  Mrs.  Adcott,  brown, 
wrinkled,  but  kindly  of  face  and  brisk  in  movenient,  came  to 
the  door — "  Don't  you  bother  no  more,  Mr.  Everton — mcbbe 
we'll  'ave  a  bit  of  trouble  when  Dan  wakes " 

"  I  shall  be  here,"  replied  Everton,  quickly — "  So  you  need 
not  be  anxious-  I'ra  just  going  to  the  Vicarage  for  a  moment 
— and  then  I'll  come  back  again." 

He  smiled  cheerily,  and  raised  his  hat  with  the  courtesy 
which  he  invariably  showed  to  all  women,  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young — and  hurried  away  home.  His  wife  saw  him 
coming  from  the  nursery  windows,  and  ran  down  to  open  the 
door,  with  expressions  of  cooing  delight  that  he  had  returned 
so  soon. 

"  It's  only  for  a  few  minutes,  Azalea," — he  said,  regretfully — 
"  Just  give  me  a  cup  of  soup  and  a  biscuit — that's  all  the  lunch 
I  want.     I  must  go  and  watch  Kieman  till  he  wakjs." 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  dismay. 

"  Go  and  watch  Kieman  ! "  she  echoed — "  Oh,  Dick  !  What 
are  you  thinking  about !  That  dreadful  man  !  Why  sAou/d 
you !     It's  quite  absurd ! — it  really  is I " 

"  I  don't  think  so,  Azalea,"— he  said,  with  mild  firmness— 
"  Kieman  has  nearly  killed  his  wife  as  it  is— it  will  be  days 
before  she  leaves  her  bed.  He's  now  in  a  heavy  stupor — 
when  he  wakes,  the  first  thing  he  will  do  is  to  set  off  to  the 
public-house  again — and  I  wouldn't  answer  for  his  wife's  life 
to-night  if  he  does.  He  must  be  prevented  from  drinking  any 
more  to-day — and  I'm  going  to  prevent  him." 

"  You  can't,  Dick," — said  his  wife,  positively — "  He'll  simply 
knock  you  down  1 " 
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"  Let  him ! "  and  Everton  laughed — "  I  daresay  I  shall  be 
a  match  for  him  if  it  comes  to  boxing ! '' 

Mrs.  Everton  drooped  her  pretty  head,  and  her  lips  framed 
the  little  pout  that  was  so  eminently  kissable. 

"But,  Dick !"  she  protested,—"!  don't  really  see  that  it  is 
your  business " 

He  interrupted  her. 

"  Is  it  my  business  to  prevent  murder  in  the  village,  or  is 
it  not  ?  "  he  asked,  almost  sternly.  "  Azalea,  why  do  you  try 
to  weaken  my  hands ! " 

She  tried  to  look  penitent,  but  failed 

"You  might  send  for  a  policeman," — she  murmured — "and 
have  the  wretched  drunken  brute  locked  up—" 

"  If  I  did  that," — he  said,  quietly — "  I  should  deserve  to  be 
locked  up  myself.  Kieman  would,  when  sober,  very  rightly 
judge  me  as  one  of  the  sneaks  and  cowards  he  thinks  all 
clergymen  are.  No,  Azalea! — I  shall  deal  with  Kieman  as 
I  would  wish  to  be  dealt  with  myself,  if  I  were  in  his 
condition." 

"  Oh  dear ! "  And  Azalea  clapped  her  hands  and  gave  vent 
to  a  little  rippling  peal  of  laughter — "  You  in  that  condition ! 
Fancy!  Kw,  poor,  gentle,  good  old  Dick!  There! — I'm 
sorry  if  I've  said  anything  naughty !  I'll  order  the  soup  for 
you — and  oh,  Dick ! — Baby  is  simply  quite  wonderful  to-day ! — 
Nurse  sajrs  he  is  a  positive  miracle  \ " 

"  What  has  he  done  now  ?  "  And  Richard,  his  momentary 
vexation  passing,  threw  off  his  wet  great-coat  and  went  into 
the  dining-room,  there  to  wait  till  the  light  refreshment  he  had 
asked  for  was  served  to  him — "  I'm  prepared  for  anything ! " 

"He  has  begun  to  write \"  declared  Azalea,  gleefully — 
"  Nurse  gave  him  a  pencil  and  paper  just  to  keep  him  quiet, 
and  he  wrote  all  over  it  in  the  sweetest  running  hand  !  Don't 
laugh,  Dick  !  It's  really  wonderful  \  Of  course  there  are  no 
real  words  on  the  paper, — if  s  only  scribble, — but  still  it  shows 
that  he  wants  to  write,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  does  1 "  said  Everton,  with  an  air  of  mock 
gravity — "And  it's  a  very  bad  sign,  Azalea!     It  shows  that 
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we  must  keep  the  boy  down — nip  him  in  the  bad !  For  if  he 
were  to  be  clever — what  then  1  You  know  yoa  don't  want  him 
to  be  a  dever  man — you've  often  said  bo  1 " 

Azalea  pouted  and  looked  a  little  cross. 

*'I  didn't  mean  that  way," — she  said — *'0f  course  I  want 
him  to  know  how  to  read  and  write." 

"  Why  ?  "  demanded  Richard  playfully — "  Why  should  he 
possess  such  doubtful  accomplishments?  For  if  he  reads,  he 
will  perhaps  think — and  if  he  thinks,  he  may  possibly  want 
to  utter  his  thoughts  to  a  wider  audience  than  his  mother 
and  father — and  so  he  may  perhaps  become  that  dread rtjj, 
dangerous,  and  dyspeptic  thing — an  author — and  what  should 
we  do  then^  Azalea?  What  should  we  do  with  such  a  dis- 
appointing son?  Suppose  he  were  to  turn  out  a  second 
Shakespeare  ?     Vm  sure  it  would  break  our  hearts  I " 

He  laughed,  and  his  light  luncheon  being  brought  in  at  this 
juncture,  he  made  haste  to  dispose  of  it.  His  wife  watched 
him,  looking  rather  like  a  chidden  child. 

"  Will  you  be  with  that  man  Kieman  long  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  It  will  depend  on  Kieman — not  on  me," 
he  answered  — "  And  I  think  —  yes,  I  think.  Azalea,  you 
must  go  and  see  his  poor  wife  to-morrow  morning, — sit  with 
her  a  little  and  cheer  her  up— it  will  do  the  poor  thing  a 
world  of  good  to  see  your  bright  pretty  face  bending  over 
her." 

She  was  silent.  In  her  heart  she  hated  visiting  poor  people, 
especially  when  they  were  ill.  It  was  so  *  painful,*  she  said — 
and  sometimes  things  were  '  not  very  clean.*  But  she  made 
no  objection  to  her  husband's  suggestion.  He  finished  his 
hasty  meal,  and  looked  at  her  questioningly. 

"You'll  go,  won't  you,  dear?"  he  said. 

"  Oh  yes ! "  she  replied,  with  a  little  sigh—"  111  go ! " 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  touch  of  hesitation  in  her  manner. 

"Young  Hadley  is  dying  fast," — he  went  on — "So  Mr. 
Brand  tells  me.  I  suppose," — he  paused  and  then  went  on  ; 
"I  suppose — you,  as  a  woman  —  cannot  do  anything  with 
JacynthMiUer?" 
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She  flushed  suddenly. 

**0h,  Dickl  How  can  I?  Jacynth  Miller  is  a  real  bad 
girl!  It  isn't  only  Bob  Hadley — she's  a  brute  to  others  as 
wdll" 

*'  I  know  1 "  he  said,  sorrowfully — "  But  Hadley  is  djring — 
and  he  loved  her.  He  would  like  to  see  her  again  just  once — 
and  she  will  not  go  near  him." 

*'Well,  if  she  won't,  I  cannot  make  her," — said  Azalea, 
decisively — "  So  don't  ask  me  to  try,  Dick  ! " 

"Very  well"  He  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  for 
a  moment,  bent  an  earnest,  rather  wistful  gaze  upon  her. 
Then  he  kissed  her  gently.  "You  must  do  as  you  think 
best,  Azalea  1" 

"You  won't  be  long  away,  will  you?"  she  pleaded,  as  she 
followed  him  out  of  the  dining-room  into  the  halL 

"  No,— certainly  not  longer  than  I  can  help ! " — he  answered, 
and  in  another  couple  of  minutes  he  was  gone. 

"  Horrible  villagers  1  *'  and  Azalea,  uttering  this  exclamation 
to  herself  gave  a  little  stamp  of  her  foot  to  enforce  it — "They 
are  just  simply  awful \  Oh,  they  are!  Drink,  drink,  drink, 
and  gossip,  gossip,  gossip,  all  day  long!  They  come  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  stare  at  each  other,  and  pretend  to 
say  their  prayers,  and  then  they  go  home  and  run  each  other 
down  as  wickedly  and  scandalously  as  they  can.  And  they 
actually  call  themselves  Christians ! " 

She  gave  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head  and  ran  upstairs  to  her 
precious  baby,  never  considering  for  a  moment  that  perhaps 
she  herself  was  not  altogether  '  Christian '  in  the  sentiments 
she  had  just  expressed,  concernmg  the  inhabitants  of 
Shadbrook. 

"Nurse!" — she  exclaimed,  as  she  tripped  lightly  into  the 
pretty  airy  room,  where  'Master  Laurence'  was  just  now 
considering  the  possibilities  of  a  square  wooden  block  with 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  gorgeously  painted  thereon — 
"  Mr.  Everton  has  had  to  go  down  into  the  village  again  to 
see  after  that  terrible  Kieman !  And  he's  only  had  a  cup  of 
soup  and  a  biscuit!     It's  too  bad!    There  is  such  a  lot  of 


10  tnat  ■ 

paid   no   heed  to  this  remark.     She  flung  h( 
the  floor  beside  her  small  son,  who  stared  al 
ly  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  a  little  wondering  smile, 
darling  ! "  she  said — "  Oh,  baby  darling,  you'v 
horrid  people  there  are  in  the  world  1 " 
surling  certainly  had  not     He  wore  an  expre 
ly  peace  and  contentment — and  only  manifest 
rise  when  his  mother,  to  attract  his  attention, 
y  toy-dog  which  had  a  bell  in  its  inside,  and  s 
Now  he  had  left  that  interesting  animal  purp 
T — and  he  could  not  quite  understand  why  ii 
B;ht  out  to  confront  him  suddenly,  when  he  was 
ttter  A.     In  the  strong  predilection  he  had  s 
iss  and  cleanliness,  he  had  likewise  intimate 
avoid  mental  confusion — and  he  liked  one 
—not  two  or  three  things  all  cast  before  hin 
iggledy  fiishion.      And  at  the  present  momc 
le  wooden-blocked  letter  A  more  tenacious 
ainly  that  he  considered  the  toy-dog  an  in 
n  Azalea  threw  it  down,  so  that  its  inside  bell  < 

>esn't  like  it  now  I "  she  said  to  Nurse  Ton 
anny?    He  used  to  be  so  fond  of  that  little 
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''Muzsayame!" 

"  Yes,  thaf  s  right  1 "  said  Nurse  Tomkins  mildly—"  Mother's 
name.  B^;ins  with  A.  A  stands  for  Mother's  name.  Quite 
rightl" 

Azalea  was  almost  breathless  at  this  sudden  outburst  of 
Mlaster  Laurence's  learning. 

"  The  darling ! "  she  cried—"  Isn't  he  sweet !  Oh,  Nurse,  I'm 
sure  hell  be  very  clever!"  She  jumped  up  from  the  floor, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  "  Oh,  isn't  it  raining,  raining ! " 
the  said,  petulantly— "We  might  have  gone  out  if  it  had 
deaied  up  only  just  a  very  little!  I  hate  being  indoors  all 
day."  She  sighed.  "  Poor  Dick !  Fancy  his  going  to  watch 
that  awfiil  drunkard  Kieman  ! " 

"He  wasn't  always  so  bad,  I've  heard,"  —  said  Nurse 
Tomkins,  slowly — "There's  good  in  him  somewhere — ^but 
it's  hard  to  discover.  However,  if  it's  to  be  found  at  all,  the 
Yicar  will  find  it" 

"You  think  so?"  And  Azalea  drummed  with  her  little 
white  fingers  on  the  window-pane  as  she  looked  out  at  the 
lowering  sky — "I'm  not  at  all  sure!  He's  too  good  and 
gentle — and  some  of  the  people  about  here  call  him  'soft.' 
That  does  make  me  so  angry !  And  I  wish  he  would  be  hard ! 
Hard  as  nails!" 

"That  wouldn't  be  like  Christ," — said  the  nurse — "And  a 
Christian  minister  has  to  try  and  be  as  like  Christ  as 
possible." 

Azalea  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"You  are  a  real  believer,  aren't  you?"  she  asked,  " I  mean, 
you  really  do  think  Christ  wants  you  to  be  good  and  to  take 
care  of  your  soul  ?  " 

Nurse  Tomkins,  who  was  a  quiet,  painstaking  and  devotional 
woman,  seemed  a  little  startled  by  the  query. 

"  I  <Jon't  think  I  quite  look  at  it  in  that  way," — she  replied, 
"But  I  love  the  beautiful  life  and  teaching  of  Our  Lord, 
and  I  don't  ask  any  questions — I  just  trust  Him,  and  do  the 
best  I  can." 

"But  that's  not  orthodox,  you  know," — said  Azalea — 
3 


iendly  Scx:iety,  or  anything — it  wants  somebody  c 
ind  prim  for  that — and  Tm  not  old — and  Vm  r 
I'm  not  prim  !  I'm  just  siHy  !  Yes — silly  !  It's 
silly  when  one  is  young— and  at  present  I  rea 
anything  else.     Even  Baby  looks  wiser  than  I  sh 

t  lifted  the  child  from  the  floor,  and  held  him  up 
r.  He  at  once  showed  displeasure  at  the  sight 
I  rain,  and  struggled  to  get  down, 
me.  Nurse  I*  she  exclaimed,  almost  pettishl} 
tless  Baby  is!  He  really  seems  dissatisfied  w 
!" 

omkins  smiled  again. 

don't  think  he^s  dissatisfied,  ma'am," — she  S4 

always  noticed  that  he  doesn't  like  being  tal 

one  thing  to  do  another.    You  see  he  was  busy — 

'    echoed    Azalea,   with  wide-open    eyes — "W 

rth  was  he  doing?" 

id  his  alphabet,"  and  the  nurse  pointed  to 
)locks  that  lay  about  the  floor — "And  I  think 
to  make  words.     He  often  manages  to  spell  qi 
correctly.     If  you  put  him  down  I'm  sure  he'U 
i  work." 
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might  lead  to  the  comprehension  of  the  language  used  by  the 
strange  human  beings  among  whom  he,  as  a  small  transformed 
ang^  had  now  to  take  his  place  and  part  His  mother 
watdied  him  for  a  moment,  then  yawned  undisguisedly. 

**  It's  time  for  lunch  now,'' — she  said,  with  a  glance  at  the 
dock — ''I  must  go  down  and  have  it  all  by  myself.  It's 
really  too  bad  of  Dick  to  put  himself  out  so  mudi,  all  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  hopeless  character  as  Dan  Kieman.  Hell  do 
no  good,  I'm  sure." 

She  sauntered  out  of  the  nursery,  singing  as  she  went 
Nurse  Tomkins  made  no  remark,  and  only  continued  her 
sewing  a  little  more  quickly.  Glancing  at  her  young  charge, 
she  saw  that  he  had  set  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  line  on 
the  floor — wide  apart,  but  in  a  fairly  straight  position, — and 
that  he  was  alternately  looking  at  these  and  at  a  large  coloured 
text  which  hung  on  the  wall:  'God  is  Love.'  His  baby 
brow  was  knitted,  almost  puckered  with  thought,  and  his  little 
rosebud  mouth  was  folded  into  quite  a  severe  line.  He 
studied  his  straggling  blocks  with  deep  earnestness.  G  *  O  *  D. 
There  was  a  mystery  behind  them,  if  he  could  only  grapple 
with  it 

"Put  them  together,  dearie!"  said  Nurse  Tomkins,  coax- 
ingly — "All  together!"  He  turned  and  looked  at  her 
questioningly.  She  made  a  collective  movement  with  her 
hand.  "  So  I  Side  by  side  I  All  together !  "  His  big  blue 
eyes  sparkled — and  he  understood.  Soon  he  had  the  word 
dear:  'GOD.' 

"  That's  quite  right ! "  said  the  nurse,  in  her  soft,  soothing 
voice— "That's  just  as  it  should  be.  GOD.  That's  like  the 
pretty  picture  up  there.  *God  is  Love.'"  And  she  smiled 
and  nodded  at  him  encouragingly.  He  gave  her  a  responsive 
smile,  but  at  the  same  time  heaved  a  small  sigh.  *GOD.' 
The  word  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  folded  his  chubby 
hands  together  and  stared  back  at  it  again.  It  was  a  great 
Sign; — and  some  dim  consciousness  of  it  seemed  to  affect 
him.  The  real  idea  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  brain 
was  that  he  must  try  and  copy  the  text  on  the  wall, — but  the 
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He  had  no  power  to  persuade — be  was  merely  a  parson, — 
he  was  not  a  brewer.  The  brewer  was  the  physical  and 
moral  governor  of  such  men  as  Kieman; — the  brewer  could 
compel  them  to  murder  or  robbery — but  the  minister  of 
Christ  could  not  hold  them  back  from  the  brewer's  sway. 
How  inefficient  then — how  more  than  feeble  seemed  the 
Minister  of  Christ ! 

"What  use  am  I?"  he  thought,  wearily — "I  can  read 
the  services — 1  can  preach  sermons  which  are  'orthodox' — 
I  can  baptize,  marry,  and  bury  my  parishioners — but  I 
cannot  hold  one  of  them  back  from  the  public-house  1  I 
can  talk  to  them  of  the  evils  of  drink ;— I  can  put  a  true 
scientific  analysis  of  Minchin's  brew  before  them — oh  yea  I 
— I  can  do  all  this — without  the  least  effect  I  They  listen, 
of  course, — they  show  that  outward  respect  which  they 
consider  due  to  me— and  having  heard  all  I  have  to  say, 
they  straightway  forget  it.  And  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
trouble.  Thousands  of  men  in  my  calling  are  attempting 
the  same  hopeless  task, — others,  wearied  by  their  own 
ineffectual  endeavours,  have  given  it  up  in  despair  and  are 
content  to  *let  things  go,' — and  there  is  always  the  same 
old  cry  in  every  rural  town  and  village — *the  parson 
interferes  with  everybody  and  everything.'  God  knows  I 
do  not  seek  to  'interfere' — it  is  only  that  if  I  see  human 
souls  rushing  blindly  to  perdition,  I  cannot  look  on  without 
interposing  myself  between  them  and  the  brink  of  Hell. 
And  for  that  I  am  likely  to  be  blamed — and  worse  than 
blamed — mistrusted  !  " 

At  that  moment  the  stupefied  Kieman  gave  a  violent 
start, — stretching  out  his  brawny  arms,  he  entered  into  a 
kind  of  furious  struggle  with  himself,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  glowered  about  him  like  an  angry  bull. 

"  'Ullo  ! "  he  stammered,  seeing  Everton — "  Who's — who's 
that?" 

"The  Vicar," — answered  Everton. 

Kieman  gave  vent  to  an  inarticulate  exclamation,  and 
struggled  up  on  to  his  feet. 
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**Tlie  Vicar!"  And  standing  upright,  he  swayed  to  and 
fro  unsteadily — "  G — good-morning,  sir ! " 

"Good-morning,  Kieman,'*  —  responded  Everton,  com- 
posedly— "  or  rather,  good-afternoon !  It's  three  o'clock. 
You  didn't  think  it  was  as  late  as  that,  did  you?" 

Kieman  was  rubbing  his  hand  vaguely  over  his  hair. 

"No,"— he  said,  thickly— "I  didn't  think  'twas  so  late— 
rve  overslept  myself ** 

"You've  over-drunk  yourself,  man — that's  what's  the 
matter" — ^and  Everton  stood  up  face  to  face  with  him  as 
bespoke — "And,  Kieman — I  know  youll  be  sorry  for  it — 
you've  hurt  your  wife  very  badly." 

"IJrt  my  wife?"  Kieman  stopped  nibbing  his  hair  and 
looked  startled— "'Urt  Jennie?  'Ow's  that?  What's  the 
matter?" 

"Come  and  see!" 

And  Everton  turned  into  the  cottage,  beckoning  Kieman 
to  follow.  He  did  so  with  a  stumbling  step,  and  at  the 
first  sight  of  his  wife  lying  in  bed,  with  her  pale  face  and 
closed  eyes,  he  became  as  it  were  instantly  sobered. 

"Jennie!  Jennie!"  he  said,  in  quite  a  changed  voice — 
"  Whaf  s  wrong,  lass  ?    Eh  ?— Jennie ! " 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  her  poor  thin  features  were 
transfigured  by  a  smile  of  inexpressible  love  and  tendemess. 

"  Dan  1 "  She  held  out  her  arms,  and  as  he  bent  over 
her  she  laid  them  gently  round  hb  neck — "  Dear  Dan  !  You 
didn't  mean  it — I  know  you  didn't ! — it  was  just  the  drink 
that  drove  you  mad  for  a  minute " 

He  lifted  her  up  and  held  her  against  his  breast 

"What  did  I  do,  Jennie?  Tell  me !  Did  I  'urt  ye?  God 
forgive  me  !     Did  I  'urt  ye  ?  " 

"  No ! "  said  his  wife,  bravely-"  Only  a  very  little.  Don't 
you  mind!  Ill  soon  be  all  right,  Dan!  But  you'll  keep 
away,  Dan — won't  you  ? — you'll  keep  away  from  the  drink  ? — 
not  for  my  sake,  but  for  your  own,  Dan, — it  does  upset  you  so ! 
Kiss  me,  Dan  ! " 

He  kissed  her  and  laid  her  down — then  looked  in  a  be- 


e  a  cup  ?  " 

very  much — I  will," — and  Everton  turned  towai 
d  the  pained  stare  of  Kiernan's  eyes,  and  to  g 
;  time  in  which  to  realise  the  situation.  Kicrr 
moment  inert,  as  though  in  doubt — then,  setti 
untasted  tea  down  on  the  table,  flung  hims 
a  chair.  Mrs.  Adcott  looked  at  him. 
'ou  'ave  your  tea,  Dan  ?  **  she  asked,  coaxingly. 
i  no  answer. 

quietly  drew  another  chair  to  the  table,  and 
lite  to  him. 

now,  Kieman?"  he  said,  cheerily — and  noddi 
)  little  doorway  which  opened  into  the  adjoini 
Mrs.  Kieman  lay,  he  added — "  Shell  be  all  ri( 
two  if  you're  careful  of  her.  Her  life  depends 
irse  you  know  that" 

e — her  life!**  muttered  Kieman, — then,  with 
cening  of  his  features  he  looked  full  into  Everto 
at  I  want  to  know  is  this — how  do  jou  'appen  to 
fs  your  business  ?  " 

dness?"  and  the  Vicar  flushed  slightly  and  tfc 
"  My  business,  Kieman,  is  to  treat  you  as  I  wot 
wn  brother,  and  see  that  you  get  into  no  m( 
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**1  do  mean  it!"  And  Kieman  brought  his  fist  down 
heavily  on  the  table  with  a  fierce  blow — "  I  mean  that  this  'ere 
reverend  gentleman  'asn't  no  right  to  enter  my  'ouse  or  sit 
at  my  table  without  I  permits  'im,  an'  I  dof^t^imit  'im !  An' 
I  sez  to  'im  *  Qear  out  T  an'  if  'e's  a  man  'e'U  do  it — straight  \ " 

Everton  rose  quietly. 

"All  right,  Kieman ! " — he  said — "  I  came  as  a  friend, — but 
raga" 

*'An'  the  sooner  the  better  !"  said  Kieman,  with  a  kind  of 
angry  grin — "  What  I  Do  I  pay  rent  for  a  'ouse  to  myself  an' 
yet  can't  keep  a  busy-bodyin'  parson  out  of  it  ?  Came  'ere  to 
see  me  drunk,  eh  ?  Well,  you've  see'd  it,  an'  I  'ope  you  liked 
it !  An'  as  for  my  wife,  you've  'eard  'er  say  as  'ow  I  avn't  'urt 
'er — ^why  should  I  'urt  'er?  Ain't  she  my  wife?  Why  should 
I  go  to  'urt  what's  my  own  ?  Do  /  sneak  up  to  your  'ouse. 
Mister  Parson,  an'  see  'ow  you  carries  on  when  the  doors 
fa  shut  ?  Do  /come  in  an'  say  to  your  missus — *  Oh,  my  pore 
woman,  your  'usband's  no  good  an'  I'm  coming  to  look  arter 
ye'?  No,  I  doan't!  An'  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
a<k)in'  what  no  'spectable  workin'-man  would  do,  all  'cos 
you're  a  parson?  You  takes  too  much  on  yerself,  Mister 
Everton  I— a  deal  too  much !  an'  so  I  teUs  ye  to  clear  out  o'  this 
'ere  *ouse  afore  I  makes  ye  ! " 

Mrs.  Adcott  stood  as  it  were  rooted  to  the  ground  in  terror 
at  the  tone  of  this  speech,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  threaten- 
ing gestures,  but  Everton  maintained  a  perfectly  tranquil 
demeanour. 

"  You  mistake  me,  Kieman," — he  said — "  You  mistake  me 
altogether.  But — never  mind!  Perhaps  youll  understand 
better  later  on.  I'm  sorry  you  look  upon  me  as  an  intruder,— 
I  had  hoped  otherwise " 

He  paused — then  took  his  hat  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
cottage. 

"  I  wish,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  brave,  clear,  keen  eyes  on 
the  dmnkard's  sullen  countenance — "  I  wish  I  might,  as  your 
Vicar,  ask  you  to  make  me  a  promise." 

Kieman  gave  a  kind  of  grunt 
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away  from  one— even  God!  But  no  sane  man  doubts  his 
Creator,  and — as  you  say — I  have  come  out  of  the  darkness  ! " 

A  silence  more  eloquent  than  speech  fell  between  them, — 
and  when  they  spoke  again  it  was  on  ordinary  topics  connected 
with  the  village  and  its  inhabitants.  But  when  Brand  left  the 
Vicar  that  night  he  knew  there  was  no  fear  of  his  being  unable 
lo  preach  the  next  morning.  The  man  was  full  of  strength, 
dignity  and  resolve,  and  his  broken  heart  and  mined  happiness 
had  made  of  him  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Not  only  in  Shadbrook  itself,  but  through  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  the  news  soon  flew  that  Everton  was  to  preach 
that  Sunday ; — '  only  a  fortnight  after  the  burial  of  his  poor 
little  wife  ! '  exclaimed  the  county  gossips ; — ^who  would  believe 
that  a  man,  and  a  clergyman  too,  could  be  so  callous  !  Actually 
to  do  his  duty  in  that  barefaced  manner,  so  soon  after  the 
woman  he  '  professed '  to  love  so  much,  had  met  with  such  a 
dreadful  end !  Ah,  men,  men  !  They  had  no  feeling — ^really 
none  !  Here  was  a  Christian  minister  who,  instead  of  throwing 
up  his  work  and  going  away  to  mourn  decently  amid  the 
distractions  of  a  foreign  spa  for  six  months,  had  actually  stayed 
on  in  his  own  house,  and  was  now  going  to  take  the  services 
and  preach  as  usual,  just  two  weeks  after  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  had  devastated  his  home,  almost  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  !     It  was  quite  incredible  1 

And  a  crowd,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  swarmed  up  and  tried  to  cram  itself 
into  the  limited  space  of  Shadbrook  Church,  packing  the 
ancient  little  building  to  overflowing  long  before  eleven,  each 
person  a-tiptoe  with  eagerness  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  Vicar  when  he  made  his  reappearance.  This  general 
feeling  of  excitement  was  in  a  sense  morbid,  and  of  the  same 
type  as  that  which  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition  fired 
the  minds  of  the  torturers  when  they  had  a  man  on  the 
rack, — but  underlying  all  surface  interest  there  was  a  deeper 
motive  which  was  half  unconscious, — the  unspoken,  almost 
unthought  desire  to  know,  to  see,  and  to  hear  whether  the 
victim  of  a  loss  so  personal,  so  unmerited  and  so  cruel,  could 
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well-intentioned,  he  made  his  way  to  the  smart-looking  public- 
house  of  the  '  model '  half  of  the  village,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Stag  and  Crow,'  and  entered  it,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  proprietor,  a  heavy-faced  man  with  red  hair,  who  passed 
most  of  his  time  in  reading  the  halfpenny  papers  and  airing 
himself  outside  his  door  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

"Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Topper?"  he 
enquired. 

Mr.  Topper  smiled  an  affable  smile. 

"  Certainly  you  can,  Mr.  Everton  !— certainly  1  What  can  I 
do  for  you  this  afternoon  ?  It's  very  wet  for  you  to  be  out 
sme-iyl" 

"  It  is  wet," — and  Everton,  looking  in  at  the  bar,  surrounded 
as  it  was  with  shelves  fuU  of  shining  bottles  and  glasses,  was 
bound  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  of  comfort 
were  concerned.  Topper  had  the  best  of  it  in  bad  weather. 
"  But  I've  been  visiting  Mrs.  Kieman — she  got  rather  seriously 
hurt  this  morning." 

**  Oh  indeed  1  How  was  that  ?  "  and  Mr.  Topper  put  on  an 
expression  of  bland  and  sympathetic  interest 

"  Her  husband," — replied  the  Vicar,  with  a  straight  glance — 
"  He  was  mad  drunk,  and  knocked  her  down." 

•*  Dear,  dear  ! "  and  the  placid  Topper  sighed — "  Dear,  dear, 
dear  /    Very  sad — very  sad " 

"Mr.  Topper,"  went  on  Everton,  earnestly — "It  is  very  sad 
— and  very  iad.  So  sad  and  bad  is  it  that  I've  come  here 
myself  to  tell  you  that  Dan  Kieman  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
given  any  more  drink  to-day.  I've  come  here  to  ask  you,  as  a 
friend^  to  help  me  in  preventing  him  from  getting  any  more. 
Waiyou?" 

Topper's  red  face  grew  redder. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean "  he  began. 

"I  mean,"  continued  Everton — "that  I  want  you  to  join 
hands  with  me  in  a  good  work — a  work  of  rescue.  It's  quite 
simple.  It  won't  give  you  any  trouble.  It's  only  just  this — 
Don't  sell  any  more  beer  or  spirits  to  Kieman  to  day — if  he 
comes  round  and  asks  you  for  either,  refuse  him." 
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"  Oh,  ye  may  ask  anything  ye  like/' — he  muttered- 

"  Well !— don't  drink  any  more  poison  to-day/' — and 
Everton,  going  fearlessly  up  to  him,  laid  one  hand  kindly  on 
his  shoulder — "  Give  mc  your  word  you  won't,  and  111  believe 
you  I    Come,  Kieman  I     As  man  to  man,  prDmise  me  !  " 

With  a  smothered  oath  Kieman  sprang  up  from  his  chair 
and  seemed  about  to  give  vent  to  a  torrent  of  abuse, — but 
meeting  Everton'a  steady,  appealing  gaze,  full  of  a  sorrowful, 
almost  affectionate  reproach,  his  head  drooped  shamefacedly, 
and  he  gave  a  forced  angry  laugh. 

'*  All  right  1 "'  he  said — "  Anyihin'  for  peace  an'  quietness  1  I 
promise  \ '' 

The  friendly  hand  dropped  from  his  shoulder. 

**  Thank  you  I  And  to-morrow  you'll  aee  things  in  quite  a 
diRerent  light,  I'm  sure." 

Kiernan  stood  stolidly  silent,  and  Everton  with  an  encourag- 
ing smile  and  nod  to  the  visibly  distressed  Mrs.  Adcott,  left  the 
cottage  without  another  word,  outwardly  composed,  but 
inwardly  sorely  troubled.  Again  he  felt  his  own  helplessness, 
— again  he  questioned  himself  as  to  the  usefulness  or  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  the  position  he  occupied. 

"  When  the  country's  press  permits  open  discussion  of  the 
*  New '  theory,— old  as  the  hills  and  false  as  the  kiss  of  Judas 
— that  Christ  was  merely  a  man  like  ourselves,  what  can  be 
done  with  people  who  are  only  to  be  held  in  check  by  either 
fear  or  love  of  the  Divine  1 "  he  thought — "  And  when  medical 
men  criminally  unite  together,  under  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  the  beer  and  spirit  traders,  to  pronounce  alcohol 
— that  curse  of  the  country — as  *  positively  beneficial '  what  can 
the  workers  for  Truth  and  Right  do  ?  Our  hands  are  rendered 
strengthless — our  souls  dispirited — and  our  hearts,  in  the  long 
and  anxious  struggle,  are  broken  ! " 

He  sighed,  and  walked  on  rapidly,  almost  unconscious  of 
the  pouring  rain.  He  had  a  faint  hope  that  Kieman  might 
possibly  keep  his  promise — but  he  could  not  console  himself 
with  it  as  likely  to  be  a  certainty.  And  moved  by  an  impulse, 
which  whether  wise  or  foolish,  was  at  least  straightforward  and 
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weU-intentionedy  he  made  his  way  to  the  smart-looking  public- 
house  of  the  '  model '  half  of  the  village,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Stag  and  Crow/  and  entered  it,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  proprietor,  a  heavy-faced  man  with  red  hair,  who  passed 
most  of  his  time  in  reading  the  halfpenny  papers  and  airing 
himself  outside  his  door  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

"Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Topper?"  he 
enquired. 

Mr.  Topper  smiled  an  affable  smile. 

"  Certainly  you  can,  Mr.  Everton  !— certainly  !  What  can  I 
do  for  you  this  afternoon  ?  It's  very  wet  for  you  to  be  out 
sure-^r 

"  It  is  wet," — and  Everton,  looking  in  at  the  bar,  surrounded 
as  it  was  with  shelves  fuU  of  shining  bottles  and  glasses,  was 
bound  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  of  comfort 
were  concerned,  Topper  had  the  best  of  it  in  bad  weather. 
"But  I've  been  visiting  Mrs.  Kieman — she  got  rather  seriously 
hurt  this  morning." 

"  Oh  indeed  1  How  was  that  ?  "  and  Mr.  Topper  put  on  an 
expression  of  bland  and  sympathetic  interest. 

"  Her  husband," — replied  the  Vicar,  with  a  straight  glance — 
"  He  was  mad  drunk,  and  knocked  her  down." 

"  Dear,  dear  ! "  and  the  placid  Topper  sighed — "  Dear,  dear, 
dear  /    Very  sad — very  sad " 

"  Mr.  Topper,"  went  on  Everton,  earnestly — "  It  ts  very  sad 
— and  very  lad.  So  sad  and  bad  is  it  that  IVe  come  here 
myself  to  tell  you  that  Dan  Kieman  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
given  any  more  drink  to-day.  I've  come  here  to  ask  you,  as  a 
frUnd^  to  help  me  in  preventing  him  from  getting  any  more. 
Wllyou?" 

Topper's  red  face  grew  redder. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean "  he  began. 

"I  mean,"  continued  Everton — "that  I  want  you  to  join 
hands  with  me  in  a  good  work — a  work  of  rescue.  It's  quite 
simple.  It  won't  give  you  any  trouble.  It's  only  just  this — 
Don't  sell  any  more  beer  or  spirits  to  Kieman  to  day — if  he 
comes  round  and  asks  you  for  either,  refuse  him." 
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to  trust  me !  I  want  you  to  understand  that  there  is  no  selfish, 
narrow,  or  puritanical  motive  in  my  heart  when  I  tiy  to  keep 
down  the  besetting  evil  of  this  place — the  accursed  Drink.  I 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  much  to 
lose.  If  J,  from  this  pulpit,  could  tell  you  vice  was  virtue,  and 
that  men  when  they  are  drunk  are  more  to  be  respected  than 
men  when  they  are  sober,  I  should  win  far  more  commenda- 
tion from  what  are  called  'local  authorities'  than  I  do  when  I 
declare  to  you  that  the  health  of  your  bodies  is  ruined  and  the 
safety  of  your  souls  endangered  by  drink,  and  that  nothing  can 
alter  the  fact.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  concerning  the  dark 
cloud  of  horror  that  has  swept  over  this  peaceful-seeming  little 
village  wiihin  the  last  three  weeks, — for  I  am  he  on  whom  the 
storm  has  broken,  and  I  must  bear  it  all  alone.  But  one  thing 
I  very  earnestly  desire  to  say,  and  it  is,  that  I  fasten  no  blame 
on  the  memory  of  the  evil-doer  of  the  deed  that  has  left  me 
desolate, — for  he  never  was  and  never  could  be  considered  as 
fully  responsible  for  his  actions.  One  might  as  well  blame  a 
wild  beast  for  ravaging  the  forest  to  seek  what  it  could  devour. 
A  man,  drugged  by  poison,  which  the  laws  of  the  realm  most 
wickedly  allow  to  be  sold  to  him  as  pure  and  wholesome 
liquor,  cannot  be  held  as  personally  guilty  of  any  crime, — and 
therefore,  I  have  only  to  say  that  even  as  God  has  punished 
the  unhappy  sinner,  so  may  God  forgive  him  !  And  so  may 
God  equally  forgive  all  sinners  who  are  led  astray  by  siimers 
worse  than  themselves !  For  herein  is  our  most  terrible 
responsibility  in  this  world, — it  lies  not  so  much  in  the  wrong 
that  we  ourselves  do,  but  the  wrong  we  make  others  do.  If  I 
commit  a  sin  I  must  learn  the  enormity  of  my  own  wickedness^ 
and  abide  by  my  own  punishment ;  but  if  I  drag  others  into 
my  sin,  then  my  sinning  is  a  hundredfold  augmented,  because 
I  force  or  persuade  others  into  a  punishment  which  I  alone 
should  have  received.  I  am  not  seeking  to  draw  any  personal 
inference  from  this,  or  to  drive  any  point  too  closely  home. 
What  I  wish  you  to  feel  and  to  know  is,  that  I  humbly  and 
devoutly  wish  to  be  your  friend  in  all  things — in  matters  small 
as  well  as  great, — that  I  desire  to  sink  myself  and  the  particular 
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iriiether  he  is  man  or  beast — though  no  beast  that  lives  is  so 
follen  from  self-respect  as  a  drunkard!  You  and  your  class 
might  help  to  cleanse  the  nation  of  its  ruling  vice  if  you 
wouldy — but  you  will  not  1 — you  would  rather  see  your  fellow- 
creatures  die  in  misery  and  infamy  than  abate  one  jot  of  your 
gains  on  the  accursed  drugs  you  sdl  t " 

His  breath  came  and  went  quickly, — ^he  was  shaken 
altogether  from  his  ordinary  composure.  Mr.  Topper, 
however,  was  a  man  who  rather  liked  to  anger  his  '  betters ' ; 
'give  them  a  rub  the  wrong  way,'  as  he  himself  expressed 
it — and  the  more  justly  irritated  they  became  the  more  stolid 
was  his  own  attitude.  His  favourite  meat  was  pork,  and  his 
favourite  drink  Minchin's  cheapest  ale, — ^with  the  result  that 
his  physical  and  mental  composition  was  made  up  of  these 
two  baneful  ingredients.  He  smiled  tolerantly  at  what  he 
privately  called  the  Vicar's  '  temper.' 

"  I'm  sorry  you  take  it  like  that,  Mr.  Everton,"  he  said,  with 
unctuous  mildness — "  You're  very  hard  on  us  poor  publicans, — 
you  are  indeed !  We've  got  to  make  our  little  bit  of  money 
somehow — and  if  Kieman  didn't  take  his  glass  at  the  *Stag 
and  Crow,'  he'd  take  it  at  the  '  Ram's  Head ' — so  it  would  be 
just  the  same  in  the  long-run.  And  there's  not  a  drop  of 
harm  in  Minchin's  Fourpenny,  if  it's  taken  steady." 

Everton  could  not  trust  himself  to  continue  the  discussion. 

"Well,  Mr.  Topper,  I  have  told  you  plainly  what  I  think," 
he  said — "and  though  it's  not  always  wise  to  express  one's 
thoughts,  I'm  not  sorry  for  having  done  so  on  this  occasion. 
Tve  been  told  that  Dan  Kieman  was  quite  a  decent  feUow 
before  he  came  to  Shadbrook,  where  he  cannot  walk  from  one 
end  of  the  village  to  the  other  without  passing  two  public- 
houses " 

"And  why  dorCt  he  pass  'em?"  demanded  Topper,  with 
vehemence — "Why  does  he  come  inside?  He  isn't  pulled 
neck  and  crop  through  the  doors!  The  drink  isn't  forced 
down  his  throat!  It's  his  own  choice  and  his  own  doing. 
And  if  any  change  is  to  be  worked  in  him,  why  that's  more 
your  business  than  mine,  Mr.  Everton  ! " 


EvcrtOTi*s  eyes  clouded  with  a  quick  sadness. 

'*  You  are  right  1  **  he  said*  simpJyj — "  But  I  am  aware  of  my 
own  shortcomings*     I  can  do  very  little." 

He  said  no  more  then, — and  left  Mn  Topper  to  his  own 
meditations^  which  were  rather  of  a  mixed  nature*  Topper, 
like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shadbrook,  had  a  certain 
respect  for  the  Vtcatr, — but  every  now  and  again  this  respect 
was  drowned  by  a  touch  of  contempt  for  his  '  softness  * — the 
phrase  which  so  greatly  irritated  the  Vicar's  pretty  wife, 

*'  Why  don't  he  let  things  alone  and  go  easy  !  '*  he  thought 
nowj  as  he  drew  for  himself  a  glass  of  the  *  Minchin  Fourpenny/ 
and  drank  it  down  with  infinite  gusto — "Look  at  Minchin 
himself  now  I  He's  a  standing  example  to  the  community  1 
He  don't  touch  a  drop  of  his  own  liquor — drinks  nothing  but 
water — and  lets  those  that  like  his  beer  have  it  at  a  fair  price, 
and  so  makes  his  money  out  of  it.  That's  what  I  call  common 
sense.  As  for  Kieman  or  any  one  else  getting  drunk,  that's 
nobody's  business  and  nobody's  fault." 

Such  was  his  argument — the  common  argument  held  by 
most  people.  The  fact  that  one  human  being  is  always  more 
or  less  answerable  for  the  good  or  evil  affecting  his  fellow 
human  beings  is  not  realised  by  the  majority.  Each  unit 
thinks  that  its  companion  unit  stands,  or  ought  to  stand 
alone — ^and  it  needs  a  profound  insight,  as  well  as  a  most 
sympathetic  intelligence,  to  see  how  all  the  units  are  really 
linked  together  by  threads  of  cause  and  effect, — threads  which 
slowly  but  surely  weave  them  into  communities  or  nations 
which  according  to  their  national  merits,  rise  or  fall.  One 
man  influences  the  other  by  word,  thought  and  deed — though 
every  man  disclaims  responsibility  for  his  brother  man,  lest  it 
should  bring  himself  into  trouble.  But  it  was  the  full 
consciousness  of  such  responsibility  and  the  serious  acceptance 
of  it,  that  moved  Richard  Everton  to  a  sense  of  deep  sorrow 
when  he  reflected  that  he,  a  man  of  good  education  and 
scholarship,  placed  in  a  position  of  religious  authority  to 
guide,  teach  and  control  those  who  were  set  under  his  charge, 
could    do    nothing  —  nothing    to    rescue    even  one  creature 
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obsessed  by  the  demon  of  Drink  1  And  he  tramped  through 
the  village  wearily,  his  face  growing  almost  haggard  under  the 
pressure  of  vexatious  feeling,  wondering  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  risk  a  call  at  the  '  Ram's  Head' — ^which  dominated 
the  other  half  of  Shadbrook,  and  see  if  he  could  lodge  a 
warning  there. 

"But  I  shall  only  get  the  same  answer  if  I  do," — he 
diought — "  I  shall  be  told  I  have  no  business  to  interfere — 
and,  after  all,  that's  true  enough  1  My  business  is  *  only '  the 
saving  of  souls  for  Heaven, — but  apparently  I  may  not  hinder 
souls  from  going  to  Hell  through  drink,  inasmuch  as  their  loss 
is  gain  to  the  national  revenue  ! " 

So  he  mused,  conscious  of  his  own  bitter  feeling,  yet  unable 
to  look  at  the  position  in  any  other  light  He  was  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  '  Ram's  Head '  public-house,  and  he  brought 
himself  to  a  sudden  standstill  hesitating  as  to  whether  he 
should  enter  it  or  not  In  a  moment  of  indecision,  a  tall  girl 
with  a  lithe,  graceful  figure,  and  a  shawl  flung  carelessly  over 
her  head,  came  out  and  faced  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Rather  a  wet  afternoon,  sir  I "  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  silently.  Something  in  his  straight  glance 
confused  her,  for  she  coloured  crimson.  Then  the  deep  blush 
slowly  Haded,  leaving  her  pale,  yet  still  smiling — and  she  lifted 
her  head  with  an  air  of  haughty  self-assertion  as  though  she 
sought  to  express  the  fact  that  not  only  was  she  beautiful,  but 
that  she  well  knew  the  power  of  her  beauty.  Everton  under- 
stood her  gesture — he  had  seen  it  often.  Jacynth  Miller  did 
not  spare  him  any  more  than  she  spared  other  men.  A  clergy- 
man was  no  more  to  her  than  a  day-labourer, — she  was  willing 
to  make  fools  of  both,  and  she  knew  that  her  physical  charms 
exercised  a  strange  and  not  always  propitious  influence  upon 
the  male  sex  generally.  Certainly  no  one  save  the  most 
jaundiced  and  spiteful  of  critics  could  have  denied  that  she  was 
perfectly  lovely.  An  artist  would  have  delighted  to  draw  the 
€!xquisite  oval  of  her  face,  and  to  paint  the  dark  liquid  lustre 
of  her  eyes,  fringed  as  they  were  by  long,  silky  upcurling  lashes, 
and  over-arched  by  the  most  delicately  pencilled  well-shaped 
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brows*     Her  mouth,  rosy  as  a  pomegranate,  seemed  fmmod 

for  the  utterance  of  sweet  words, — and  her  tiny  even  teeth, 
while  as  mill^  made  her  look  enchanting  when  she  smiled  as 
she  was  smiUng  now« 

**  Jacynth  I "  said  the  Vicar,  gravely — "Were  you  in  there ? " 

"In  where?" 

He  pointed  to  the  'Ram's  Head' 

"  Vou  know  what  I  mean,** — he  said^  his  voice  shaking  a 
little — '*You  are  only  a  girl,  Jacynth — the  public-house  is  no 
place  for  you " 

She  gave  a  little  shrug. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  worry  about  mt^  Mr*  Everton  I "  she  retorted, 
**  Fm  all  right  I    I  can  take  care  of  myself*" 

He  said  nothing  for  a  moment 

She  looked  at  him  curiously  and  with  a  touch  of  compassion, 

*'  You're  wet  through,  Mr*  Everton  1 '' 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  answered,  wearily — "  I  didn't  know  it ! " 

She  moved  a  step  or  two  closer,  with  a  fascinating  air  of 
gentle  penitence — 

"  I  haven't  been  drinking,  Mr.  Everton," — she  said  in  a  low 
tone — "  I  haven't  really,  sir ! "  Here  she  raised  her  wonderful 
eyes  to  his  face — "I  wouldn't  vex  you  for  the  world, — I 
know  you're  set  against  the  drink,  and  I'd  like  to  please 

^   you " 

''  "Would  you  indeed,  Jacynth  1"  and  he  shook  his  head 

doubtfully — "  Well ! — perhaps  you  would !     I  don't  know  ! " 

"I  would — I  would,  really!" — and  Jacynth  gazed  at  him 
with  a  sweet  frankness  that  startled  him — "  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do  ?  " 

With  a  kind  of  nervousness  he  recoiled  from  her, — why,  in 
Heaven's  name,  he  thought,  had  this  girl  been  made  so 
bewitchingly  beautiful  that  no  man — not  even  the  strongest, — 
could  look  at  her  without  admiration? 

"  I  want  nothing  of  you,  Jacynth,*' — ^he  said,  with  studied 
coldness — "except  more  steadiness  of  character.  You  say 
you  were  not  drinking — God  grant  you  were  not !  If  you 
really  wished  to  please  me,  you  would  be  kinder  and  more 
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thouc^tful  of  others — others  whom  you  have  wronged — Bob 
Hadley,  for  example " 

**  What's  the  matter  with  Bob  ?  "  she  asked,  putting  back  her 
shawl  a  little  more  from  her  (ace,  and  by  accident  or  design 
showing  the  luxuriant  twists  of  her  rich  brown  hair  plaited  on 
her  head  in  the  form  of  a  coronal. 

"  He  is  dying," — said  the  Vicar,  gently — "  And  he  wants  to 
see  you  again.    He  loved  you  very  much,  Jacynth ! " 

"  Tm  afraid  he  did  I "  she  murmured,  with  a  quick  sigh — "  I 
couldn't  help  it !    Could  I  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  again,  with  a  flashing  coquetry  in  their 
radiant  depths.     He  gave  a  slight  gesture  of  aimoyance. 

"You  need  not  have  encouraged  him," — he  said,  stiffly — ' 
"You  led  him  on  to  believe  you  would  marry  him " 

"Many  him!"  She  laughed.  "I?  I  shall  never  marry 
any  one  in  Shadbrook  ! " 

He  looked  at  her,  vaguely  perplexed.  Here  was  a  creature 
endowed  with  magnificent  physical  health  and  superb  beauty 
— a  girl  of  radiant  loveliness  in  the  full  morning  of  her  woman- 
hood— ^were  all  her  powers  of  charm  and  conquest  to  be 
limited  to  Shadbrook  ?  Involuntarily  he  found  himself  asking 
the  same  question  for  her  as  he  had  asked  for  himself—"  Is 
she  to  pass  all  her  life  in  Shadbrook  ?  " 

Suddenly  she  spoke  again. 

"  I've  heard  all  about  the  row  this  morning," — she  said — 
"  Dan  Kieman  nearly  killed  his  wife.  And  I'll  tell  you  one 
thing,  Mr.  Everton — he  shan't  get  any  more  drink  to-day.  I'll 
prevent  that  1 " 

The  Vicar's  face  cleared,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  great 
relief. 

"  Will  you  ?     But  how  can  you  ?  " 

Jacynth  nodded  mysteriously. 

"  Leave  it  to  me !  I'll  manage  him  ! "  Her  little  teeth 
gleamed  again  like  pearls  between  the  red  of  her  lips.  "  He's 
a  fierce  brute,  is  Dan  Kieman  !   But  I  can  keep  him  in  order ! " 

Everton  was  too  keen  a  man  not  to  perceive  that  there  was 
some  circumstance  underlying  her  words  with  which  he  was 
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not  acquainted  He  was  a  little  troubled — but  forbore  to 
press  enquiry  for  the  moment. 

"  Well — if  you  have  any  influence  over  hinrij" — he  said  at 
last,  hesitatingly — "  yoti  wilt  be  doing  a  kindness  to  his  wife  as 
well  as  to  hitnseif  if  you  can  keep  him  away  from  the  public- 
house*  He  gave  me  his  promise  that  he  wouM  not  drink  any 
more  to-day " 

*'Hi3  promise  isn't  worth  a  penny!"  said  Jacynth,  con- 
temptuously— "  I  don't  believe  any  man  alive  knows  what  a 
promise  means !  But  111  see  he's  all  right*  And — as  you 
wish  it,  Mr*  Everton— I^ll  go  and  see  Bob  Hadley*** 

He  smiled— and  his  kind  eyes  lightened.  He  took  hor 
hand  gently  in  his  own  and  pressed  it> 

"  That's  right,  Jacynth  I "  he  said— '*  I  shall  be  proud  of  you 
yet  I" 

She  flushed  a  Httlc, — then  laughed,  perking  up  a  lovely 
rounded  white  chin  from  the  folds  of  her  shawl. 

"  I  hope  you  will  1 "  she  said. 

"  Tm  sure  I  shall !  Youll  be  the  best  girl  in  the  village 
before  long  I " 

An  odd  quiver  passed  over  her  face — she  grew  suddenly 
very  white.  She  drew  her  shawl  more  closely  round  her  head, 
completely  hiding  the  beautiful  hair  she  had  before  been  proud 
to  try  and  show. 

"  It's  going  to  rain  all  day,  I  think," — she  said,  evasively — 
"  Do  get  home  as  quick  as  you  can,  Mr.  Everton — you  are  so 
wet, — I'm  sure  you'll  catch  cold." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  that ! "  laughed  the  Vicar,  cheerily — 
"I'm  seasoned  to  all  weathers.  But  as  you  seem  to  think 
you  can  answer  for  Kiernan's  good  behaviour " 

"  I  can  I "  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Well,  that's  a  great  weight  off  my  mind — and  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you,  Jacynth," — here  he  lifted  his  hat  to  her — 
"  But  if  there's  any  more  trouble  with  him,  be  sure  you  send 
for  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Yes— oh  yes — I'll  be  sure!"  and  Jacynth  smiled  again — 
"  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Everton  ! " 
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'*  Good-afternoon  r*  he  replied — and  with  a  kindly  nod,  he 
tamed  away  from  her  and  walked  rapidly  up  a  little  by-lane, 
which  was  a  short  cut  out  of  the  village,  and  led  almost 
directly  to  the  Vicarage.  The  girl  Jacynth  stood  for  a  few 
moments  watching  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  with  a  kind 
of  angry  wonder  in  her  large  dark  eyes.  Then  ^he  burst  into 
a  laugh. 

"Poor  devil!"  she  said,  half  aloud — "He  wants  to  be 
good — and  to  make  me  good  too !    And  he's  only  a  man  ! " 

She  gave  an  eloquently  contemptuous  gesture  with  her 
whole  body — 2l  shrug  and  a  writhe  in  one. 

"Only  a  man!"  she  repeated — "And  every  man  is  just 
the  same  wherever  a  woman's  concerned  I — strong  or  weak, 
(dain  or  handsome,  married  or  single — they're  all  the  same 
fool  quality!" 

Folding  her  shawl  tightly  round  her  shoulders,  she  ran  with 
the  speed  and  lightness  of  an  Atalanta  over  the  bridge  which 
divided  old  Shadbrook  from  new,  towards  Kieman's  cottage, 
her  tall  figure  vanishing  like  a  dark  blur  in  tlie  driving  rain. 

The  Vicar  himself,  happily  unconscious  of  the  disparaging 
criticism  passed  upon  h^  sex  by  her  whom  he  vainly  hoped 
one  day  to  call '  the  best  girl  in  the  village,'  reached  his  own 
dwelling  with  considerable  thankfulness.  In  his  mind  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  had  done  little  or  no  good  by  playing 
sentinel  over  Kieman's  drunken  slumbers,  and  he  met  his 
wife's  prettily  enquiring  expression  and  querying  monosyllable 
of  "  Well  ?  "  with  a  practical  statement  concerning  himself. 

"  I'm  wet  through,  Azalea, — let  me  run  upstairs  and  change, 
and  111  tell  you  all  about  it  Rieman  will  do  no  more  harm 
to-night,  I  think." 

"That's  a  comfort,  I'm  surel"  and  Azalea  gave  a  decisive 
nod  of  her  dainty  head — "  You  poor  dear  Dick !  You  are 
in  an  awful  state !  Simply  soaked !  Go  and  change  fvery- 
ihing  at  once  !  There's  a  nice  fire  in  your  study — we'll  have 
tea  there,  and  we  can  talk  I " 

And  in  less  than  quarter  of  an  hour  husband  and  wife  were 
seated  opposite  each  other — ^a  daintily  spread  tea-table  between 
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them,  gtbteniiig  with  wedding-gift  silver  and  wedding^gift  ciiina, 
on  which  the  drelight  shed  a  rosy  sparkling  glow,  in  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  outside  garden  view 
and  the  miserable  weather* 

"I  met  Jacynth  Miller  in  the  village," — said  Everton,  then^ 
stretching  out  hi^t  weary  feet  to  rest  on  the  fender  in  the 
warmth  of  the  fire — "  She  told  me  she  would  see  that  Kieman 
got  no  raore  drink  to-day-  And,  Azalea,  I  really  think  the 
girl  has  some  heart  after  all, — she  has  promised  me  to  go 
and  vbit  poor  Bob  Hadley,*" 

Azalea,  busy  with  the  teapot,  gave  him  a  quick  glance^, — 
then  her  face  lighted  up  with  a  dimpling  smile, 

"And  you  believe  her,  Dick?  You  actually  believe  her  I 
Ohl" 

The  amount  of  meaning  which  the  charming  little  woman 
managed  to  convey  into  that  '  Oh  ! '  could  not  be  expressed 
in  words.  Richard  was  conscious  of  a  slight,  very  slight 
sense  of  irritation. 

"  Of  course  I  believe  her," — he  said, — "  Why  should  I  not 
believe  her  ?  Even  a  bad  girl  may  be  sorry  for  her  badness 
and  may  wish  to  be  better, — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  \ "  and  Azalea,  poising  a  lump  of  sugar  aloft 
in  the  sugar-tongs,  looked  at  it  critically  as  though  it  were 
something  quite  curious  and  new — "  Of  course,  Dick,  she  may 
wish  to  be  better — but  I  think — I  really  do  think  that  in  the 
case  of  Jacynth,  it's  so  unlikely  I " 

Everton  was  silent.  He  was  annoyed  by  his  wife's  ex- 
pression of  opinion  —  but  he  did  not  wish  to  betray  his 
annoyance  by  any  hasty  word  or  look.  Moreover,  his  vexation 
was  twofold, — he  not  only  considered  that  Azalea  was  unjust 
in  her  remark,  but  he  knew  within  himself  that  Jacynth's 
beauty  had  for  the  moment  cast  a  glamour  over  him  which 
would  need  to  be  shaken  off  before  he  could  consider  her 
generally  questionable  reputation  in  a  properly  dispassionate 
light. 

"  You  will  at  any  rate  admit  that  it's  kind  and  plucky  of 
her  to  look  after  Kieman  so  that  he  doesn't  do  any  more 
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mischief?  "  he  asked — "  If s  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  young 
gill  to  keq)  guard  over  a  drunkard  1  ** 

Azalea  poured  out  the  tea  carefully. 

**No,  dear,  it  isn't  I **  she  murmured — "But  I  thought ^'^ 
had  managed  all  that** 

His  brow  douded,  and  he  sighed  wearily. 

<<  I  ?  I  can  manage  nothing  I "  he  said,  sorrowfully — ''  I  sat 
with  Kienan  till  he  woke — ^and  then — ^then — well !— it's  hard 
to  say  it,  but  I  may  as  well  tell  you — then  he  ordered  me 
out  of  his  house.    And,  of  course,  I  had  to  go." 

Azalea's  bhie  eyes  opened  wide. 

"You— had— to— go!"  she  echoed  — "Oh,  Dick!  How 
could  you?" 

"How  could  I  stay?"  he  retorted — "My  dear  child,  no 
man  has  a  right  to  stay  in  another  man's  house  against  that 
other  man's  will  Unless  he's  a  'man  in  possession'" — ^and 
he  laughed  a  little — "  As  long  as  Kieman  pays  his  rent,  he's 
master  of  his  own  roof-tree,  and  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
either  welcome  or  entertain  an  uninvited  guest " 

"  But — a  clergyman — the  Vicar  of  the  parish "  she  ex- 
claimed distressfully. 

"  Not  even  a  clergyman  has  the  right  to  stay  in  a  parbh- 
ioner's  house  if  he  is  told  to  go^" — he  said,  quietly — "There's 
a  great  deal  of  harm  done  by  district  visiting,  and  by  the 
thrusting  of  religious  tracts  on  people  who  don't  want  to  read 
them.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  Azalea,  it's  the  height 
of  impertinence  for  any  man,  or  woman  either,  to  walk  into  a 
house  and  offer  advice  to  persons  who  haven't  asked  you 
for  it" 

Azalea's  pretty  eyebrows  went  up  in  perplexity. 

"  I  can't  understand  you,  Dick ! "  she  said — "  Isn't  it  just 
what  you've  done  to-day?  Haven't  you  been  all  this  time 
with  Kieman — and  gone  without  your  lunch  and  got  wet 
through,  and  made  everything  quite  uncomfortable, — and  now 
you  say  you  oughtn't  to  have  done  it ! " 

He  smiled,  amused  at  the  muddle  she  chose  to  make  of  the 
position* 
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"  No,  Azalea,  I  don't  say  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it  in  tliis 
case  ;" — he  said — "  Kiernan  was  infuriated  with  drink — and  I 
feared  that  he  might  attack  his  poor  wife  a  second  time.  Had 
he  shown  signs  of  doing  so^  I  should  have  been  there  to 
prevent  it<  But  he  woke  partially  sobered,  and  I  think  sorry 
for  his  violence — ^t  any  rate  he  treated  his  wife  very  gently 
when  he  saw  how  ill  she  was.  That  being  the  case,  I  was  not 
wanted.  I  should  have  liked  to  talk  to  him  a  little — hut  he 
was  net  in  the  humour,  1  did  ask  him  to  promise  me  not  to 
take  any  more  drink  to-day — and  he  promised " 

"  And  told  you  to  go  !  "  finished  Azalea,  indignantly — '*  The 
horrid  brute  \  And  you  went  1  Oh,  Dick  !  What  a  dixadfui 
loss  of  digrJty  for  you  1 " 

Everton's  gravity  geve  way  at  this,  and  he  laughed  joyously 
with  all  the  heartiness  of  a  boy. 

"  Dreadful ! "  he  agreed — "  Positively  awful !  I  was  like  a 
beaten  hound— or  rather  more  like  a  drowned  rat — when  I 
met  Jacynth  Miller." 

Azalea  pursed  her  pretty  red  lips  together. 

"  Where  did  you  meet  her  ?  "  she  asked. 

Everton  hesitated. 

"  Well," — he  said,  at  last — "  Fm  sorry  to  say  she  was  Just 
coming  out  of  the  '  Ram's  Head.' " 

His  wife  looked  whole  volumes  at  him. 

"And  yet  you  really  think  she  may  wish  to  be  a  better 
girl ! "  she  ejaculated — "  You  really  think  so  ! " 

His  face  grew  suddenly  serious. 

"  I  will  not  say  I  really  think  so," — he  answered — "  But  I 
really  hope  so  ! " 

A  silence  followed.  Azalea  glanced  at  him  now  and  then 
in  a  somewhat  perturbed  way — and  once  or  twice  her  lips 
moved  as  though  she  wished  to  say  something — but  she 
checked  herself  with  an  effort.  He  was  quietly  enjoying  his 
tea — and  if  she  knew  any  item  of  parish  news  that  might 
have  worried  him,  she  was  not  going  to  trouble  him  with  it 
just  then.      She   took   out  a   dainty-looking  piece    of    silk 
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stitches.  She  made  a  very  pretty  picture  seated  in  her  low 
easy  chair  by  the  fire,  and  her  husband's  eyes  rested  upon 
her  with  fond  admiration.  The  glowing  beauty  of  Jacynth 
Miller  faded  from  his  memory  like  the  brief  blaze  of  a  showy 
firework  fading  in  mid-air,  and  a  sense  of  deep  tranquillity 
soothed  his  mind.  After  all,  he  thought,  why  should  he  not 
be  perfectly  content  with  his  life  at  Shadbrook  ?  Why  should 
he  dream  of  wider  fields  of  labour  ?  If  his  power  was  in- 
sufficient to  persuade  one  drunkard  to  abandon  his  drunken- 
ness, why  should  he  imagine  himself  capable  of  influencing 
a  laiger  and  more  intelligent  audience  ?  To  reform  one  man 
thoroughly  would  be  a  better  piece  of  work  than  to  try  to 
reform  hundreds — and  if  he  failed  in  the  smaller  task,  he  was 
bound  to  fail  equally  in  the  larger.  He  ought,  so  he  assured 
himself,  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  position  he  occupied, 
— ^he  had  a  comfortable  living, — a  delightful  home,  and  a 
pretty  wife  and  child, — ^his  domestic  bliss  was  perfect,  and  he 
was  sole  monarch  of  his  little  kingdom  with  just  such  limitations 
and  oppositions,  on  a  lesser  scale,  as  all  monarchs,  whether 
spiritual  or  temporal,  have  to  contend  with.  There  was,  in 
strict  reason,  nothing  that  should  make  him  either  restless  or 
dissatisfied.  Shadbrook  was  his  God-appointed  place  in  the 
world, — "and  I  must  not,"  he  said  to  himself— " regard  it  as 
too  narrow  a  field  of  labour.  There  is  plenty  to  be  done — 
and  I  am  bound  to  try  and  do  it." 

At  that  moment  his  wife  spoke. 

"How  was  Jacynth  Miller  looking?"  she  asked  suddenly. 
He  started  out  of  his  reverie. 

"  Jacynth  ?  How  was  she  looking  ?  Just  the  same  as  usual ; 
very  beautiful." 

Azalea's  needle  flew  swiftly  again  like  a  gleam  of  light  over 
her  embroidery,  and  she  asked  no  more  questions. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  next  day  the  clouds  had  somewhat  cleared,  and  a  pale 
tearful^looking  sun  struggled  to  shine  through  fleecy  trails 
of  mist  which,  rising  from  the  oo^y  lowlands,  spread  themselves 
in  thin  grey  filaments  through  the  valleys  and  hung  doubtfully 
in  air  as  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  hills.  There  was  a 
latent  possibility  of  fine  weather,  according  to  some  sagacious 
remarlts  profiTered  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Shad  brook — a 
venerable  gentleman  whOp  like  the  wooden  raannikin  in  a 
certain  make  of  Swiss  clock,  only  hopped  outside  his  door  when 
the  barometer  rose,  and  promptly  hopped  back  again  when  it 
fell.  Old  *  Mortar '  Pike — *  Bricks  and  Mortar '  as  he  was  some- 
times good-humouredly  but  irreverently  called  by  a  few  of  his 
acquaintances — was  allowed  considerable  license  in  the  utter- 
ance of  his  opinions  on  all  matters  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  not 
only  because  nobody  minded  what  he  said,  but  also  because  he 
was  in  his  ninety-second  year,  and  as  he  himself  was  wont  to 
remark :  "  If  a  man  ain't  to  jabber  a  bit  when  he's  nigh  on  a 
'undred,  when  is  he  to  jabber  at  all  anyway?"  This  argument 
was  held  to  be  wholly  unanswerable  ;  he  therefore  'jabbered '  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  he  had  ahnost,  if  not  quite  forgotten 
the  long-long-long  ago,  when  as  stalwart  Mortimer  Pike,  he  had 
been  a  celebrated  wrestler  and  football  player — renowned  for 
his  feats  of  strength  throughout  the  whole  Cotswold  district. 
Sometimes,  if  any  one  ventured  to  remind  him  of  those  bygone 
days,  the  flicker  of  a  smile  would  pmss  over  his  brown  and 
deeply  wrinkled  visage  and  he  would  wave  away  the  remini- 
scence as  though  it  were  a  midge  buzzing  in  his  ear. 
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''Ay,  ayl"  he  would  murmur — ''Mebbe  I  was  a  sharp 
youngster — mebbe  I  wom't  Them  as  knows  can  tell  one 
fromfother!" 

This  was  an  oracular  utterance,  not  always  comprehensible 
to  the  untutored  rustic  mind — ^but  it  was  '  Mortar's  way ' — so 
his  neighbours  said — Mortar's  way  of  dismissing  any  subject  he 
did  not  care  to  talk  about  As  a  rule,  however,  he  was  very 
fond  of  talking — so  much  so  that  if  he  had  no  one  else  to  talk 
to,  he  talked  to  himself.  Clad  in  a  neatly  stitched  grey  linen 
smock^rock,  with  a  straw  hat  which  he  had  made  with  his  own 
hands,  pressed  weU  down  over  his  rather  long  straggling  white 
hair,  and  leaning  on  a  stout  stick  with  a  shepherd's  crook 
handle,  his  figure  was  a  picturesque  and  ^miliar  part  of  the  life 
of  Shadbrook,  and  to  see  Um  'jabbering'  at  the  threshold  of 
his  cottage,  was  like  the  sign  of  the  wooden  mannikin  in  the 
Swiss  dock,  an  augury  of  what  the  villagers  called  '  a  spell  o^ 
sunshine.'  And,  in  accordance  with  the  Swiss  dock  theoiy, 
he  had,  on  this  particular  morning,  just  popped  out,  and  now 
stood  peering  up  and  down  the  village  street  with  a  kind  of 
half-cunning,  hsdf-childish  curiosity,  the  while  he  murmured 
under  his  breath — 

"  Mamin'  gray,  fine  day !  Ay,  ay !  The  wetTl  keep  aff"— 
it'll  keep  aff  a  bit — an'  mebbe  at  dinner-time  well  have  a  bit  o' 
blue  sky.  A  bit  o'  blue  sky ! "  Here  he  smiled  and  chuckled. 
"  ItTl  do  a  power  o'  good — a  power  o'  good  it  will  1  Nothing 
like  a  bit  o' blue!" 

At  that  moment  a  woman  came  out  of  the  neighbouring 
cottage  to  shake  a  small  much  worn  hearth-rug.  It  was  Mrs, 
Moddley,  the  same  lady  with  whom  the  Vicar  had  held  such 
serious  converse  respecting  the  irreligious  tendendes  of  her  son. 

"Momin',  Mr.  Pike!"  she  said  cheerily— "Out  early  y'are. 
Wonderful  active  for  your  time  o'  life !    How's  you  feelin'  ?  ** 

"  ^ine ! "  responded  the  veteran—"  Never  better  1  I  thinks 
I'm  a-gittin'  younger  as  I  gits  older.    If  it  wom't  for  my  legs ** 

"Ah,  it's  the  legs  as  gives!"  and  Mrs.  Moddley  with  a 
resigned  sigh  shook  a  volume  of  dust  out  of  her  hearth-rug 
which,  blowing  towards  poor  old  *  Bricks  and  Mortar '  got  into 
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his  nose  and  eyes  and  caused  him  lo  sneeze  violently,  "  And 
why  the  Lord  made  us  with  legs  which  is  ever  bound  to  give,  / 
don't  know  I  A  little  extra  muscle  an'  strength  put  in  to  make 
*em  last  longer  wouldn't  *ave  upset  no  one  in  the  *eavenly  'ost 
Tm  sure  1  When  my  second  boy  Teddy,  as  is  gone  but  seven, 
kicks  out  'is  legs  in  'is  bath  an'  sez  'e  don't  want  no  wasbia',  I 
sez  to  myself,  bless  'tm,  let  ^im  kick  while  'e  can  an'  upset  all 
the  water,  for  the  days  is  comin'  when  *e*li  be  that  stiff  an' 
roomaticky  a^  'e  can't  kick  no  more,  so  don't  be  'ard  on  \m 
now  1 "  Here  she  shook  the  hearth-rxig  again.  "  Is  your 
gran'-darter  lookin'  arter  ye  ?^-or  will  I  bring  ye  in  somethin' 
for  breakfast?*' 

The  old  man  raised  a  trembling  hand  to  bis  straw  hat,  aod 
taking  it  off  waved  it  with  an  air  of  speechless  courtesy* 

"  Thank-yej  thank-ye  kindly  \ — my  gian '-darter  does  all  I 
want,"  he  answered  "  She's  a  good  gel — she  don^t  let  me  miss 
nothin* — thank-ye  all  the  same " 

Here  he  broke  off — a  little  startled  at  the  sudden  sight  of 
Jacynth  Miller,  who  came  sauntering  round  a  comer  and  strolled 
up  to  him  in  a  casual  way,  nodding  and  smiling. 

"  Hello,  Bricks  and  Mortar,  how  are  you  ?  "  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her,  but  did  not  answer. 

"I've  been  up  all  night,"  she  went  on,  addressing  herself 
more  to  the  air  than  to  either  of  her  listeners — "  Taking  care 
of  Mrs.  Kieman." 

"  Oh  indeed ! "  and  Mrs.  Moddley  gave  a  kind  of  sniff — 
"  Did  she  know  who  it  was  bein*  so  suddint  kind  to  'er  ?  " 

Jacynth  laughed,  and  yawned. 

"  No— I  don't  think  she  did ! " 

Mrs.  Moddley  turned  round  and  went  into  her  cottage, 
giving  her  door  a  slight  bang  as  she  closed  it  Jacynth 
laughed  more  loudly. 

"She's  shut  me  out!"  she  said,  stretching  her  arm*?  in- 
dolently and  yawning  again — "  As  if  I  wanted  to  go  in  !  You 
wouldn't  shut  me  out,  would  you.  Mortar  dear?" 

The  old  man  held  up  his  hand  in  a  kind  of  feeble  expostu- 
lation. 
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''Shut  ye  out — shut  ye  out ! "  he  mumbled — "  My  gel,  if  ye 
go  on  as  ye're  goin'  yell  be  shut  out  altogether,  not  onny  on 
the  yerth,  but  in  'Eaven  I  Ye  be  doin'  those  things  which  ye 
oughtn't  to  do  an'  ye  knows  it  Ye  poor  mis'able  gel,  go  an' 
tell  parson  what  ye're  at ! — ^make  a  clean  breast  of  it — an'  God 
'dp  ye!" 

Jacynth  rested  her  two  hands  on  her  hips  and  looked  at 
him  with  an  indulgent  scorn. 

"You  old  fool!"  she  said,  "You're  benind  your  time, 
McMtar  I    God  helps  those  that  help  themselves  I " 

With  a  smile  that  parted  her  red  lips  in  a  line  of  incom- 
parable sweetness,  she  moved  away.  The  old  man  thrust  out 
a  shaking  hand  and  caught  her  by  her  sleeve. 

"Where's — ^where's  Dan  Kieman?"  he  stammered. 

She  flushed  her  dark  laughing  eyes  over  him  compas- 
aonatdy. 

"Where's  Dan?  With  his  wife,  of  course !  Where  should 
he  be?" 

Humming  a  tune  she  sauntered  on,  and  as  she  went,  the 
sun  came  out  with  a  flare  of  gold,  shedding  a  radiance  across 
her  path  as  though  she  were  some  favoured  goddess  of  the 
mom.  The  old  man  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  sudden 
brilliancy. 

"A  bit  o'  blue !"  he  muttered— "I  said  there'd  be  a  bit  o* 
blue !  But,  there's  more  clouds  comin*  by-an-bye — more  dark 
douds  comin' ! " 

A  woman's  voice  called  him  from  his  cottage  just  then,  and, 
turning  away  from  the  street,  he  tottered  indoors. 

The  'bit  o'  blue'  widened  in  the  sky,  and  the  hanging 
vapours  began  to  roll  up  and  disappear, — a  thrush  warbled  a 
hopeful  strain  among  the  leafless  boughs  of  an  ancient  elm 
tree  which  occupied  a  prominent  position  near  the  middle  of 
the  village  street,  and  a  genial  sense  of  brightness  began  to 
warm  and  illumine  the  atmosphere.  Up  at  the  Vicarage  this 
cheering  gleam  of  sunshine  was  sufficient  to  put  the  Vicar's 
light-hearted  wife  in  the  best  of  spirits — she  laughed,  she 
chattered,  she  sang — she  played  with  baby  Laurence  like  a 
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self  into  a  fit  the  other  day  because  a  spider  dropped  on  his 
head.  But  it  would  make  any  one  lau^  you  know,  to  think 
oiyou  as  a  little  boy ! " 

"  Would  it  ?  "  and '  Father '  Douay  rubbed  his  nose  medita- 
tively— "Laurence,  mon  petit,  how  old  are  you?" 

"  Six.     Going  on  for  seven," — replied  Laurenoe,  promptly. 

"You  are  sure  you  are  not  sixty,  going  on  for  seventy?" 
and  Douay  put  on  a  catechising  air — "You  have  made 
no  mistake?" 

Laurence  gave  him  a  look  of  quiet  scorn. 

"You  think  that's  funny," — ^he  observed — "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  be  funny." 

Douay  collapsed  after  this,  and  later  on  asked  Everton 
whether  the  boy  ought  not  to  go  to  a  preparatory  school  ? 

"  He's  too  young ; — ^too  little  altogether," — said  Everton — 
"  Besides,  I  can  prepare  him  for  Winchester  myself." 

Douay  spread  out  his  hands  resignedly. 

"You  must  do  with  your  own  child  as  you  please,  my 
friend !  But  take  care  1  He  will  be  either  a  misanthrope  or 
a  genius ! " 

Everton  smiled. 

"  You  think  that  possible  ?     A  genius  ?  " 

"Quite  possible!  But  consider!  What  do  the  modem 
wise  men  say  of  genius  ?  That  it  is  insanity !  Reflect  upon 
that,  good  Richard !  All  the  great  thinkers,  musicians,  artists, 
poets  and  dreamers  who  have  made  the  world  rich  in  art  and 
thought  were,  and  are,  madmen  and  madwomen — according  to 
the  latest  science !  Only  the  Pig-man  is  sane ; — the  Pig-man 
who  grunts  over  his  own  trough  of  hog-wash  !  The  God-man, 
ay,  even  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself,  is  classed  nowadays  among 
the  insane !    Would  you  have  your  son  a  lunatic?" 

Everton  looked  amused. 

"  You  talk  to  entertain  yourself,  my  dear  Douay,"  he  said, 
gently, — "as  you  often  do.  You  know  that  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  scientists  on  life  and  its  wonders  have  no  weight 
with  me ;  nor  do  I  care  for  modem  criticism  on  any  form  of 
art.     I  would  have  my  boy  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  best 
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glad  if  they  ocmld  be  as  I  am.  I  cannot  understand  my  own 
lesdessness — it  is  a  foolish  state  of  mind  of  which  I  am 
heartily  ashamed." 

And  he  was  more  than  usuaUy  affectionate  to  his  wife  when 
she  came  to  him,  dressed  in  a  neat  dark  blue  serge  costume, 
widi  a  fascinating  little  tumed-up  felt  hat  to  match,  and  stated 
with  a  small  sigh  that  she  was  now  going  to  visit  Mrs.  Kieman. 

''I  think  the  weather  has  ^te  cleared," — she  said — ''and 
I've  got  my  thickest  boots  on,  so  I  shan't  get  my  feet  wet 
It's  no  good  taking  anything  to  read  to  her,  is  it,  Dick  ?  I'm 
sach  a  btui  reader  1 " 

He  lauded,  and  slipping  an  arm  round  her  waist  looked  at 
her  with  indulgent  tenderness. 

''You  don't  like  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  I'm  afraid, 
darling," — he  said. 

"  Not  very  much," — she  admitted,  with  a  demure  uplifting  of 
her  bhie  eyes — "  You  see  the  people  themselves  don't  always 
like  it,  unless  they're  very  very  fond  of  you.  I  don't  think 
they're  a  bit  fond  of  tne  \  I'm  sure  they're  not !  I  ought  to 
be  different — ^uite  different,  to  really  please  them ! " 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  he  asked,  still  smiling. 

"Well,  to  b^in  with,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
horrid  things — guite  horrid  things ! "  she  said,  with  a  comical 
earnestness — "  Illnesses  and  funerals,  for  instance.  They  hve 
those !  Now  Mrs.  Linaker  she  has  a  bad  leg — you  know  she 
has  I — ^well,  she  likes  to  talk  about  it,  and  she  will  talk  about 
it,  oh  ever  so  long  I  She  tells  you  when  it  b^an  to  be  bad — 
and  how  it  went  on,  and  how  it  is  now, — and  I  ^  try  to  be 
interested,  but  I  can^t !  And  Mrs.  Paterson  was  quite  pleased 
when  she  heard  that  Mrs.  Dunn's  eldest  son  had  died — she 
really  was !  She  said  that  he  had  six  silver  spoons  and  one 
picture — and  she  wondered  how  the  spoons  would  be  divided, 
and  who  would  get  the  picture.  And  when  I  asked  her  what 
the  picture  was  like,  she  said  she  didn't  think  it  was  like  any- 
body in  particular — it  was  just  a  man  and  a  cow  in  a  sunset, 
but  it  had  been  in  the  family  a  long  time  I "  Azalea  stopped 
to  laugh — then  with    twinkling  eyes    she  went  on — "And 
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ToaUy,  Dick,  I  am  so  silly  with  these  people  I  I  never  know 
what  to  say  to  them  I  Because  I  think  it  perfectly  detestable 
to  count  up  silver  spoons  when  a  poor  man  ia  lying  dead, — 
and  it  seems  to  me  just  awful  to  dwell  on  bod  legs  and 
funerals.  And  then  there  are  the  babies  ! — oh  dear  !  ^'  Here 
she  paused  and  grew  suddenly  reflective — "Of  course  I  ought 
to  be  immensely  interested  in  them,  having  one  of  my  own — 
but  I  don't  think  Tve  got  the  real  mother-spirit — no,  don't 
laugh,  Dick ! — I  really  don*i  think  I  have,  because  all  the 
women  in  the  village  talk  quite  diifereotly  about  babies  to  the 
way /talk!" 

Everton  was  amused. 

"Well,  of  counje!'*  he  said,  **you  can^t  expect  them  to  have 
your  pretty  little  fancies,  can  you?  Their  lives  are  different, 
to  begin  with, — and  it's  wonderful — yes,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  is  wonderful  that  there  should  be  so  much  deep 
sentiment  and  real  tenderness  among  them, — you  know  they 
often  love  their  children  much  more  than  people  in  our 
class  do " 

Azalea  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  at  this. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  !  " — she  declared — "  no  one  could  possibly 
love  any  baby  more  than  I  love  mine  1 " 

"  No,  dear,  I  didn't  say  any  one  could," — and  Everton 
checked  a  slight  sigh — •*  But  you  spoke  of  the  mother-spirit — 
and  you  said,  or  you  implied,  that  the  women  in  the  village 
had  a  different  feeling  about  it  to  yours ; — now  I  think  it  is 
just  the  same  beautiful,  divine  spirit,  only  by  different  natures 
it  is  expressed  differently." 

She  puckered  her  brows  in  a  little  line  of  perplexity. 

"  That  sounds  like  poor  dear  Dad, — dreadfully  solemn  and 
learned," — she  said — "But  what  I  mean  is  that  the  village 
women  talk  about  all  the  unpleasant  little  matters  connected 
with  babies," — and  she  shook  her  head  at  him  very  sagaciously ; 
"  Because,  of  course,  there  are  unpleasant  things,  —  things 
that  are  not  always  nice  and  clean  to  talk  about, — well,  those 
things  are  just  what  the  village  mothers  love  to  discuss  by  the 
hour  1     And,  of  coiurse,  your  business  is  to  look  after  the  saals 
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of  the  children,  Dick;  but  their  mothers  don't  really  care 
a  bit  about  that) — what  they  think  about  all  the  time  are 
their  stomachs!" 

He  put  his  two  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  looked  down 
smilingly  into  her  eyes. 

"  Come,  come.  Azalea ! — ^have  «^,  even  we^  thought  much  as 
yet  of  the  soul  of  our  wonderful  baby  Laurence  ?  " 

She  coloured  a  little — ^then  laughed. 

"Oh,  but  Baby's  too  young! — too  tiny  altogether!"  she 
said — "  It  would  be  nonsense  to  talk  about  his  poor  little 
soul " 

*•  You  think  so  ?  "  and  he  loosened  his  gentle  hold  of  her — 
"Well,  Fm  not  quite  sure  about  that,  Azalea !  I  think  I  often 
see  a  Sotd — ^neither  little  nor  poor — looking  out  of  Laurence's 
big  blue  eyes — a  Soul  so  pure  and  sweet  that  I  tremble  at  my 
own  responsibility  for  its  security  in  this  world  ! " 

He  spoke  with  such  grave  earnestness  that  she  was  a  little 
abashed.  A  silence  fell  between  them.  Then,  after  a  minute 
or  two  she  said  in  a  meek  small  voice — 

"I  think  I'd  better  go  now." 

"To  see  Mrs.  Kieman?  Yes  \ — do  go,  while  the  weather 
keeps  fine  " — ^he  answered,  affectionately — "  It  won't  take  you 
much  time,  because  of  course  you  mustn't  stay  long  with 
her, — she's  not  well  enough  for  that.  I  daresay  you'll  meet 
Doctor  Harry — if  so,  just  ask  him  if  she's  going  on  all  right" 

Azalea  nodded  submissively,  and  left  the  room.  Her 
husband  went  to  the  window  and  watched  her  tripping  along 
on  the  dainty  high-heeled  shoes  which  she  called  her  'thickest 
boots,'  over  the  sodden  gravel  of  the  garden  paths,  till  her 
p^tty  figure  disappeared  behind  a  screen  of  laurel  bushes, — 
then  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk  to  work. 

"  Poor  litde  woman  ! "  he  murmured  tenderly, — "  It  must 
be  rather  dull  for  her  here  sometimes.  She  ought  to  have 
married  a  millionaire — not  a  poor  country  clergyman !  She 
was  made  for  the  gracefiil  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the 
world — not  for  the  plain  routine  of  Shadbrook.  Yet  Love 
is  said  to  make  even  a  desert  blossom  like  the  rose — and  I 
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think  she  loves  me — I'm  sure  she  does !     God  knows  I  love 
h^fj — more  than  my  life  1 " 

Ivi  this  assertion  he  used  no  exaggeiation, — it  was  the  exact 
and  simple  truth.  His  nature  was  deeply  afTectionate  and  the 
garrulities  and  ecstasies  of  a  Romeo  were  worth  nothing  a^ 
compared  with  the  intense  and  faithful  passion  of  this  qutel 
self-contained  man  whose  love  was  not  for  '  the  uncertain 
glory  of  an  April  day/  but  for  all  time,  and — as  he  hoped  and 
devoutly  believed — for  all  eternity  as  weil.  If  some  profound 
Thinker,  versed  in  the  strange  occultism  of  human  sympathies^ 
had  pointed  out  to  him  that  an  eternity  passed  with  Azalea's 
little  butterily  soul  might  possibly  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  all 
his  stronger  immortal  aspirations,  he  would  have  been  grieved 
and  indignant.  For  one  of  the  finest  attributes  of  true  love  is, 
that  it  sees  no  limitations  and  no  imperfections  in  the  beloved 
object  Thanks  to  this  gentle  blinding  power,  he  was  unable 
to  look  too  far  into  the  future  save  with  those  imaginative  eyes 
which  always  behold  impossibly  beautiful  things  destined  never 
to  be  realised,  but  which  in  their  visionary  prospect  serve  to 
charm  and  stimulate  the  mind,  keeping  it  patient  and  hopeful 
while  *  that  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends '  prepares  our 
hardest  and  most  needful  lessons.  Perhaps  if  he  could  have 
seen  Azalea  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Kieman, 
with  her  pretty  little  face  sat  primly  in  a  line  of  rigid  offence, 
and  her  whole  attitude  expressive  of  uncompromising  virtue, 
he  might  have  felt  a  certain  misgiving  as  to  whether  she  was 
reaUy  endowed  with  that  delicate  and  sure  instinct  which  he 
fondly  fancied  was  the  special  qualification  of  her  woman's 
nature, — an  instinct  fine  enough  to  know  when  pity  is  resented 
and  advice  unwelcome,  and  therefore  wisely  forbearing  to 
proffer  either.  In  most  village  communities  the  uninvited 
visits  of  the  clergyman's  wife  or  the  *  district  lady '  are  regarded 
by  the  working-classes  with  considerable  disfavour, — and  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  there  is  really  something  very  grossly 
imp>ertinent  in  the  idea  that  because  a  man  or  woman  is  poor 
and  lives  in  a  small  cottage,  he  or  she  is  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered a  prey  to  interfering  *  Church  people,'  who  thrust  their 
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enquiring  noses  into  homes  that  do  not  belong  to  them,  and 
ask  questions  of  a  personal  nature  on  matters  which  are  none 
of  their  business.  One  wonders  how  Mr.  Millionaire  would 
like  it  if  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Peek-a-Bo  walked  into 
his  palatial  residence  unasked  and  said : — "  I  hope  you  keep 
your  rooms  dean  and  tidy  1  Remember  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness  1"  or — **You  must  read  your  Bible  every  day,  my 
good  man !  Let  me  leave  you  this  little  Tract  on  the  '  Vanity 
of  Riches '  1"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  clergyman's  wife  and  no 
district  visitor  would  dare  to  so  insult  a  rich  man.  Then  must 
the  poor  man  be  insulted,  simply  because  he  is  poor?  Does 
wealth  alone  hold  the  key  to  the  Chm-ch's  respect?  If  so, 
then  the  Second  Coming  of  drist  will  be  the  Church's 
annihilation  1 

Fortunately  for  herself,  pretty  Mrs.  Everton  did  not  take  this 
point  of  view  at  all  into  her  consideration.  She  was  the  Vicar's 
wife ;  and  in  that  position  felt  that  her  visits  to  the  parishioners 
were  necessary.  Whether  the  parishioners  liked  her  presence 
in  their  houses,  she  did  not  pause  to  enquire.  When  she 
entered  Mrs.  Kieman's  cottage  she  half  expected  to  see  the 
master  of  it,  the  redoubtable  Dan  himself, — but  he  was  not 
there,  and  Mrs.  Adcott,  still  at  her  post  as  nurse  to  her  suffer- 
ing neighbour,  stated  that  "he'd  bin  gone  to  his  day's  work 
since  six  in  the  momin'." 

"  I  hope  he  was  sober," — said  Azalea,  severely. 

"Oh  yes,  ma'am,  he  was  quite  sober.  He's  a  fine  man 
when  he's  all  right,  is  Dan — it's  only  the  drink  as  drives  him 
wild.  Jacynth  Miller  sat  up  with  him  'ere  all  night,  an*  he's 
bin  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ! " 

Azalea  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"Jacynth  Miller!"  She  bit  her  lips  as  though  to  keep  in 
some  imminent  expression  of  thought  from  rash  utterance, — 
and  then  she  hurriedly  entered  the  adjoining  room  where  Mrs. 
Kieman  lay.  The  sight  of  the  sick  woman  in  her  bed,  pale 
and  motionless,  rather  frightened  Azalea, — and  she  hung  back, 
awed  by  the  aspect  of  the  still  face  on  the  pillow  with  the 
closed  eyes  and  the  greyish  brown  hair  swept  back  from  the 
S 
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hoUovr  temples, — it  was  a  counterfeit  resemblance  or  image 
of  death  whJcb  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate*  At 
last, — 

"  Mrs,  Kiernan," — she  murmured,  in  a  nervous  little  voioe^ 
"I  came  to  see  how  you  were — I  do  b ope  you're  better " 

Mrs,  Kiernan  opened  her  eycSj  and  for  a  moment  stared 
bewjlderedly.  Then  a  faint  smile  brightened  her  pallid 
features. 

''It's  Mrs.  Everton,  is  it?"  she  whispered,  weakly— **Thankce, 

ma*am,  I'm  better — much  better — I'll  soon  be  about  again " 

Here  her  eyelids  drooped,  and  she  moaned  wearily. 

Azalea  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  the  bedside. 

"Pm  afraid  you*re  badly  hurt,'' — she  said — "That  dreadful 
husband  of  yours  is  very  cruel  to  you." 

Mrs.  Kieman^s  eyes  opened  again  quickly. 

'*  My  'usband  1 "  she  echoed — "  Dan  ?  Dan  cruel  ?  Oh  no, 
ma'am !  Don't  you  btlieve  it  f  Dan's  the  best  man  ever 
woman  *ad, — there's  no  one  like  Dan  in  this  world  to  me  ! " 

Azalea  gave  a  little  shrug  of  impatience. 

"  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ! "  she  continued — "  Why 
he  has  knocked  you  about  most  wickedly !  Look  how  ill 
you  are !  And  yet  you  say  he's  the  best  man  ever  woman 
had!" 

"So  he  is,  when  he's  away  from  the  drink,  ma'am," — and 
Mrs.  Kiernan,  moved  by  a  sudden  energy,  lifted  herself  up  a 
little  on  her  pillows.  "And  'e  didn't  mean  to  'urt  me — I 
know  he  didn't !  But  'ed  'ad  one  glass  on  top  of  t'other,  an' 
'is  poor  *ed  was  all  a-swimmin'  like,  an'  'e  struck  out  at  the 
first  thing  'e  saw,  which  'appened  to  be  me — an'  arter  all  I 
should  a-know'd  better  than  to  stand  in  'is  way.  That's  all, 
ma'am ;  an'  if  you'll  tell  Mr.  Everton  that  Dan's  all  right  I'll 
be  real  glad,  for  I  wouldn't  'ave  the  Vicar  o'  the  parish  think 
ill  of  'im " 

Her  voice  failed  her  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  Azalea 
was  sorry  for  her,  but  at  the  same  time  remained  more  or  less 
unconvinced. 

"  I  can't  understand  you  at  all ! "  she  said,  perplexedly — 
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*'It  seems  to  me  so  stiange  that  you  should  care  for  a  man 
Uke  that '' 

"  It  shouldn't  seem  strange  to  you,  ma'am,  you  bein'  a  wife 
an'  mother  yourself," — and  Mrs.  Kieman  let  her  head  sink  gently 
back  again  on  her  pillow — "  No  man's  ever  like  the  man  you've 
loved  day  and  night  an'  been  everythin'  to  in  body  an'  souL 
An'  if  ye'd  seen  Dan  in  'ere  last  night,  comin'  back'ards  an' 
for'ards,  waitin'  on  me  'and  an'  foot  an'  doin'  all  'e  could  for 
me,  you'd  a-said  what  a  kind  'art  'e  'ad  for  all  'is  little  faults  o' 
drink  an'  temper.  An'  'e  sent  Mrs.  Adcott  away  'ome  to  rest 
'erself,  for  she  was  fair  tired  out,  poor  thing,  an'  'e  got  one  of 
the  village  gels  in  to  'elp,  an'  sat  up  all  night  in  the  next  room, 
watchin'  an'  waitin'  lest  I  should  want  for  anythin' " 

"One  of  the  girls  of  the  village  came  in  to  help,  you  say," 
and  Azalea  looked  at  her  with  gravely  compassionate  eyes — 
"  Do  you  know  which  girl  it  was  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,  I  don't," — and  Mrs.  Kieman  sighed — "I  was 
that  sleepy  an'  wore  out  that  it  was  no  matter  to  me  who  came 
or  went  so  long  as  Dan  was  by." 

"It  was  Jacynth  Miller," — said  Azalea — "She  sat  up  here 
with  your  husband  all  night  And  you  actually  didn't  know  it ! 
Oh ! " — this  exclamation  was  uttered  with  shocked  impressive- 
ness — "  I  call  it  perfectly  shameful  I " 

Mrs.  Kieman  turned  her  eyes  wonderingly  round  upon  her 
visitor. 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  ye,  ma'am," — she  said,  in  tremulous 
accents — "What's  the  shameful  part  of  it ?  " 

"  Oh  well  1 "  and  Azalea  gave  a  kind  of  hopeless  gesture  with 
her  neatly  gloved  little  hands — "  You're  too  ill  to  talk  just  now 
— but  when  you*re  better  you  really  ought  to  know  exactly  how 
things  stand — you  really  ought " 

"  I'm  quite  able  to  hear  anything  as  I  ought  to  know  now, 
ma'am," — and  Mrs.  Kieman  anxiously  watched  Azalea's  pretty 
face  that  looked  so  young  and  kind  and  expressive  of  a 
thoughtful  spirit — "  An'  it's  better  you  should  say  just  what's  in 
you  mind  rather  than  have  me  worritin'  like " 

Azalea  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous. 
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"  Oh  no^  you  really  mustn't  be  worried,"— she  said,  with  a 
delightful  unconsciousness  of  having  already  prepared  the  way 
for  worry—**  I  didn't  think— rm  sorry  1  spoke " 

"So  am  I,  ma  am,  if  you  don'i  go  on  3peakiTi\" — answered 
Mrs.  Kieman,  with  sudden  ener^ — **An*  ye'U  oblige  me  more 
than  I  can  say  if  ye'll  just  tell  me  plain  what  it  is  you*re 
meanin'  in  the  way  that^s  shameful " 

Azalea  thought  a  moment,  the  colour  coming  and  going  in 
her  delicate  cheeks,  and  her  heart  beating  a  little  more  quickly 
tlian  usuaU  She  had  done  mischief  without  intending  it^ — she 
had  started  an  uneasiness  tn  Mre.  Kieman's  mind,  and  she  had 
not  the  tact  to  allay  the  misgivings  which  her  thoughtless  words 
had  excited.  She  felt  rather  afraid  of  the  poor  bruised  and 
beaten,  yet  loving  and  faithful  woman — nevertheless  there  was 
a  struggling  under-sense  in  her  of  outraged  propriety, — that 
resistless  emotion  which  so  often  possesses  the  minds  of  clergy- 
men's wives,  and  leads  them  to  say  and  to  do  the  most  cruel 
and  uncharitable  things,  not  out  of  any  intentional  unkindness, 
but  simply  because  they  are  personally  pricked  by  the  hedge- 
hog bristles  of  a  virtue  so  aggressive  and  opinionated  as  to  be 
almost  vice. 

"  Yet  after  all," — she  inwardly  considered — "  Mrs.  Kieman  is 
not  a  woman  of  such  very  sensitive  feeling  !  If  she  were,  she 
wouldn't,  she  couldn't  take  her  husband's  brutal  conduct  so 
quietly !  I  don't  suppose  anything  he  does  would  surprise  her. 
The  common  people  look  on  these  sort  of  things  so  differently  ! " 

Alas,  poor  Azalea !  She  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  special 
point  of  view  taken  by  the  *  common  '  people.  She  would  have 
been  surprised,  possibly  offended,  had  she  been  told  that  the 

*  common '  moral  sense  is  more  poignant  because  more  instinc- 
tive, and  that  the  *  common '  passions  are  more  powerful 
because  more  primitive, — and  that,  therefore,  the  *view'  of 
things   social   is   often   straighter,    saner  and   cleaner   among 

*  common '  folk  than  among  over-cultured,  hot-house  specimens 
of  *  high-class'  humanity.  At  last  she  spoke,  though  a  trifle 
hesitatingly : 

"Well,  I  d^  think  it's  shameful  that  Jacynth  Miller  should 
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have  been  sitting  up  with  your  husband  all  night  in  your  own 
house  and  in  the  very  room  next  to  you" — here  her  voice 
grew  stronger  with  her  excess  of  indignation — "  For,  of  course, 
he  was  oiAj  pretending  to  be  anxious  about  you  and  sorry  for 
you  that  you  might  have  no  suspicions.  You  poor  thing ! 
Don't  you  know'i^ 

Mrs.  Kieman  sat  suddenly  upright,  and  put  her  thin  work- 
worn  hands  to  her  head  in  a  bewildered  way. 

"  God  'elp  me ! "  she  muttered—"  Don't  I  know— what  ?  " 

"Why,  what  half  the  village  knows," — said  Azalea,  desper- 
ately— "  Oh,  it  is  really  so  difficult  to  tell  you !  I  thought  the 
Vicar  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  guess  the  truth,  he's  so 
simple  and  good ! — and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  break  it  to 
him  somehow,  because  it  is  disgraceful ! — and  now  you  are  just 
as  bad — ^nobody  seems  to  have  given  you  the  least  hint " 

Mrs.  Kieman  feebly  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"Tell  me — tell  me,  quick  \ "  she  gasped — "  It's  cruel  keepin' 
me  like  this — if  s  cruel !    Whaf  s — whaf  s  wrong  ?  " 

"  It's  all  wrong ! "  and  Azalea,  rather  scared  by  the  distraught 
agony  on  the  sick  woman's  face,  shook  up  the  pillow  and  tried 
to  make  her  lie  down — "  Now  do  rest  comfortably  ! — you  can't 
make  things  any  better  by  worrying  yourself!  Ifs  a// wrong 
— ^nothing  could  be  worse — at  least  not  in  my  opinion — and  if 
you  will  know  it,  it  is  just  this,  that  your  husband  is  perfectly 
crazy  about  Jacynth  Miller — he  meets  her  every  day  when  he 
leaves  his  work,  and  they're  always  seen  about  together — 
always! — ^and  now  they've  actually  passed  the  whole  night 
together  under  your  own  roof — and  you  ill  and  knowing  nothing 
about  it!  ^Vhy,  it's  simply  dreadful! — don't  you  see  how 
dreadful  it  is  ?  " 

The  poor  creature's  mouth  quivered,  and  large  tears  welled 
up  in  her  tired  eyes. 

"  No,  ma'am  ! — it's  riot  dreadful  to  me," — she  said,  bravely 
choking  back  the  emotion  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  her 
strength — "  Because — because  I  don't  believe  it ! " 

"You  don't  believe  it?"  exclaimed  Azalea — "You  don't 
believe  nie  ?  " 
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"  No,  ma'am !  Not  if  your  happy  Gice  was  the  face  of  an 
angel  from  heaven,  I  wouldn't  believe  the  lie  you're  tell  in'  me  I 
It*s  a  poor  thing  for  a  parson's  wife  to  pick  up  aU  the  gossip 
runnin'  in  a  village  an'  take  it  for  gospel — an'  there's  nothin' 
against  my  'usband  that  I'll  hear  from  ye^  ma'am,  though  you're 
a  lady,  an'  Tm  only  a  poor  workin^  woman/' 

Her  breath  caught  in  a  half  sob,  but  she  stru^led  with 
herself  and  went  on — 

*'  My  Dan^s  as  true  as  steel  to  m^  ma'anri — and  it's  only 
Minchin*s  stuiF  as  alters  'iru  a  bit  now  an'  then.  An'  as  for 
Jacynth  Miller,  Dan  knows  as  well  as  we  all  knows,  that  she's 
a  waif  an'  stray  without  father  nor  mother  an'  only  an  old 
dodderin'  auntie  as  doesn't  care  what  becomes  of  *er,  an' 
there's  a  devil  in  the  poor  gel  as'll  only  be  got  out  by  pain  an* 
sorrow.  She'll  get  all  her  troubles  soon  enough,  for  'andsome 
looks  brings  evil  deeds — so  if  my  Dan's  kind  to  'cr  a  bit  now 
and  agin,  Fm  not  for  gnidgin'  it," — Here  her  voice  broke  in  a 
sudden  plaintive  wail  and  she  gave  vent  to  a  passionate  burst 
of  weeping,  burying  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  crying  weakly — 
"  Oh,  Dan,  my  man !  You  couldn't  be  false  to  me  !  No,  not 
you,  Dan ! " 

Azalea  was  speechless  and  utterly  dismayed.  Who  would 
have  thought  a  *  common'  woman  would  have  taken  the 
suggestion  of  her  husband's  infidelity  like  this  ?  An  educated 
lady  would  have  behaved  quite  differently,  and  would  have 
shown  the  indignation  and  scorn  necessary  for  the  assertion  of 
her  own  proper  pride.  Azalea  herself,  for  example,  if  she  had 
heard  that  her  Richard  was  *  carrying  on,'  as  the  vulgar  phrase 
puts  it,  with  another  woman,  she  would  have  left  him, — yes, 
she  was  quite  sure,  so  she  said  to  herself,  that  she  would  have 
left  him.  She  would  never  have  forgiven  him  !  The  *  common ' 
woman's  way  of  loving  was  totally  beyond  her.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  She  stood  by  the  bedside,  helplessly 
unable  to  proffer  any  sympathy  or  consolation,  and  she  began 
to  feel  rather  sorry  for  herself.  Then  she  took  refuge  in  the 
ever-standing  stronghold  of  feminine  inconsistency. 

"  It's  always  the  way  ! "  she  thought — "  If  you  want  to  help 
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these  kind  of  people  you  must  never  tell  them  anything  that 
will  really  be  for  their  good  They're  not  a  bit  pleased  1  I  did 
hope  I  might  be  able  to  save  the  poor  thing  from  being  de- 
ceived any  more — ^but  it's  no  use !  She  believes  in  her  husband 
and  merely  thinks  me  a  liar ! " 

Her  cheeks  burned  with  offence  at  this  idea,  and  while  she 
yet  hesitated  as  to  whether  she  should  speak  again,  or  take  an 
abrupt  departure,  Mrs.  Adcott  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
beckoned  to  her. 

"Better  come  away  now,  ma'am," — she  said  rather  tartly; 
"You've  said  enough." 

Azalea  moved  a  few  steps — then  paused — 

"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Kieman ! " — and  she  waited  for  an  answer, 
but  none  came — "  I  do  hope  youll  soon  be  all  right." 

With  this  she  stepped  daintily  into  the  adjoining  kitchen 
where  Mrs.  Adcott  confronted  her.  The  little  brown-faced, 
wrinkled,  hard-working  woman's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"I'm  sorry,  ma'am,"  she  said  tremulously — "I'm  right- 
down  sorry  as  you  should  'ave  said  anythin'  to  Jennie  Kieman 
about  Dan's  goings  on  with  Jacynth  Miller.  We  was  all  for 
hidin'  of  it  till  everythin'  was  well  got  over."  Here  she  wiped 
her  eyes  with  her  apron.     "  It'll  kill  Jennie,  it  will ! " 

Azalea  was  completely  taken  aback  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  raUied  herself  with  a  pretty  stateliness,  indicative  of  the 
usual  *  offended  virtue.' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  with  a  touch  of  haughti- 
ness— "You  know  that  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  wicked 
thing  can  go  on  in  this  parish  without  everybody  knowing  it — 
and  everybody  does  know  it,  except  the  poor  deceived  wife 
herself " 

"And  the  Vicar,  ma'am,  your  good  'usband — ?ie  don't  know 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Adcott,  trembling  a  little—"  For  he's  that  kind 
an'  gentle  as  he  don't  suspect  'arm  in  no  man  an'  no  woman 
either.  An'  we  was  all  in  a  band  like,  to  try  and  manage  so  as 
he  should  never  know, — an'  that  it  shouldn't  be  a  worrit  to 
'im,  an'  one  of  us  was  goin'  to  take  Jacynth  away  by-and-bye — 
an'  nobody  would  a'  bin  a  bit  the  wiser " 
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"  Then  you  were  all  in  a  plot  to  deceive  the  Vicar  I "  in- 
temipted  Azalea,  indignantly — "Just  to  screen  a  bad  girl  and 
a  wicked  drunken  man  1     Oh  l     It's  most  drtadful\     And  you 

come  to  church  and  take  Communion  !   What  an  rttti/S^/ thing !" 

"It  may  seem  awful  to  you,  ma'am," — and  Mrs,  Adcott 
raised  her  keen  shrewd  grey  eyes,  and  fixed  them  steadily  on 
Azalea's  crimsoning  face — "  For  you  see  you're  a  lady,  an* 
you're  young  an'  'appy,  and  well  cared  for — an*  you're  not 
supposed  to  know  the  ins  an'  outs  of  sorrows  an*  sins,  Dan's 
a  bad  man, — I'd  rather  say  he's  a  good  man  spoilt  by  the  drink, 
an'  he's  got  no  'old  now  over  'imself  at  allj — an*  he*s  as  mad 
for  Jacynth  as  he  is  for  Minchin*s  poison.  There  ain't  no  *elp 
for  it — no  one  can  hold  'im — an*  the  gel  herself  'ull  go  to  any 
man  good  or  bad — that's  'er  Tiature.  An'  we  poor  folks  sees 
*ow  it  is,  an'  we  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  business — an'  all  we 
sez  is,  let's  try  to  save  the  wife  as  ain't  done  no  'arm — an'  keep 
the  parson  quiet  so  as  'e  shan't  fret  hisself  over  it.  An'  now 
you  comes  an'  tells  Jennie " 

"  How  could  I  prevent  myself  telling  her  !  '  exclaimed  Azalea, 
with  some  excitement — "  Especially  when  you  said  her  husband 
had  sat  up  all  last  night  with  Jacynth  Miller  in  this  very 
kitchen,  and  she,  poor  deceived  thing ! — lying  ill  in  the  next 
room  !  And  you  left  them  together  ! — you  actually  went  home 
and  left  them  together !  " 

"  Dan  put  me  out," — said  Mrs.  Adcott,  quietly — "  An'  if  I 
'adn't  gone,  he'd  a  throw'd  me  out  He  was  sober  enough — 
but  he  was  wild  to  be  with  Jacynth.  She  came  up,  smilin'  at 
'im  innocent-like,  an'  said  she'd  promised  parson  to  take  care 
of  'im.  An'  I  knew  she'd  keep  'im  from  the  drink — an'  there 
couldn't  be  no  more  'arm  done  than  was  done  already " 

Azalea  stared — her  cheeks  alternately  flushing  and  paling. 

"You  mean "  she  began. 

"  I  mean  that  Jacynth's  got  into  trouble  with  Dan," — said 
Mrs.  Adcott — "An'  that  it's  no  good  cryin'  over  spilt  milk. 
An'  as  I  told  ye,  ma'am,  we  was  goin'  to  get  Jacynth  quietly 
out  o'  the  village  presently — an'  Jennie  would  never  'ave  known 
— nor  parson  neither " 
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*' And  you  would  have  deceived  everybody ! "  Azalea's  eyes 
sparkled  with  indignation  as  she  said  this — "  You  were  all  in 
a  positive  conspiracy  to  hide  this  dreadful  thing  from  your 
own  Vicar,  and  you  didn't  think  it  wrong?" 

Mrs.  Adcott  sighed  a  little. 

"No,  ma'am," — she  confessed  at  last — "I'm  afraid  none  of 
us  thought  it  wrong.  You  see  we've  all  liked  Jennie  Kieman ; 
an'  we  wanted  to  spare  'er  more  sorrow  an'  cryin',  seein'  she's 
'ad  *er  share." 

Azalea  was  silent  The  position  was,  to  her,  quite  terrible 
and  incomprehensible.  Here  was  a  hopelessly  bad  girl  'in 
trouble '  (according  to  the  common  and  significant  expression) 
with  a  hopelessly  bad  man — and  yet  a  whole  village  was 
apparently  sworn  to  silence  about  it  on  account  of  the  pain 
it  would  cause  to  the  bad  man's  suffering  wife !  Was  there 
ever  anjrthing  more  'imnatural'?  Where,  she  asked  herself, 
was  the  morality  of  these  people?  Where  indeed!  Where 
the  Christianity  ?  Stop ! — Christianity  was  an  uncomfortable, 
an  awkward  suggestion.  Perhaps — only  perhaps,  of  course 
— the  conspiring  villagers  had  a  vague  conception — or  shall 
we  say  misconception  ? — of  Christ's  words — "  If  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive 
you  your  trespasses."  But  it  was  all  wrong — all  very  wrong ! 
— so  Azalea  vaguely  repeated  to  herself  over  and  over  again, 
the  while  Mrs.  Adcott  stood  looking  at  her  in  a  curious,  half- 
imploring,  half-resentful  way,  wondering  what  this  pretty, 
bright-eyed,  golden-haired  clergyman's  wife  was  thinking  of 
Shadbrook  and  its  people.  And  it  was  Mrs.  Adcott  who  first 
spoke  agaia 

"I  suppose,  ma'am,  ye'U  be  tellin'  the  Vicar  all  about  it 
now," — she  said,  and  her  lips  trembled — "An'  if  ye  do,  I'm 
afiaid  there'll  be  trouble ! " 

"I'm  sure  there  can  be  no  more  trouble  than  there  is 
already,"— Azalea  answered,  very  coldly— "  Naturally  I  do 
not  intend  to  keep  anything  a  secret  from  my  husband.  He 
ought  to  know  of  this  wretched,  shameful  scandal  in  his 
parish — and  of  course  he  will  deal  with  it  in  the  proper  way." 
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Mrs.  Adcott's  eyes  brimmed  over  again, 

**  Might  I  ask  ye,  ma'am,  to  wait  a  day  or  two — just  till 
Jennie's  better  %n*  aUe  to  bear  it  like?  For  if  Dan  gets  any 
blame — or  Jacynth  either, — hell  visit  it  aU  on  Jennie,  Oh, 
ma'am,  you  don't  know  ! — you  don't  know !  You  can't  tell 
what  it  is  to  see  a  man  like  Dan  blind  with  drink  an'  love  for 
a  gel,  both  together — with  no  sense  in  'im  to  'ear  reason  an' 
no  thought  o'  what  he's  dotn", — it's  worse  than  'avin*  a  mad 
brute  beast  to  deal  with— ^it  is,  ma'am,  God  knows  it  is !  If 
ye'll  just  wait  a  day  or  two  before  speakin\  itli  be  better  for 
Jennie  an'  better  for  all  of  us — it'll  be  a  real  mercy  ye're 
showing  an'  God  '11  bless  ye  for  it  1 " 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  touched  by  the  simple  earnest- 
ness of  this  poor  woman,  whose  pleading  for  the  belter  comfort 
of  her  sick  neighbour  was  so  perfectly  unselfish  and  tender, — 
and  Aialea,  being  an  affectionate  little  thing  in  her  way,  was 
not  entirely  without  sentiment.  She  took  Mrs.  Adcott's  hand 
in  her  own  and  patted  it 

"  You  are  a  very  kind  woman," — she  said — "  And  I  promise 
you  I'll  not  mention  anything  to  the  Vicar  till  Mrs.  Kieman  is 
quite  well.     But  then — well,  then  something  must  be  done." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  perhaps  God  '11  show  us  'ow  to  do  it " — 
murmured  Mrs.  Adcott,  tearfully — "  For  it's  'ard — it's  terrible 
'ard  to  'ave  a  man  like  Dan  Kieman  to  manage, — there's  a 
good  many  as  goes  mad  on  the  drink,  but  none  of  'em  is  as 
mad  as  he,  an'  there's  often  such  times  with  'im  as  I've  never 
seen  with  any  livin'  soul,  whether  drunk  or  sober.  You  don't 
know  a  bit  what  he's  like — 'tain't  nat'ral  as  you  should,  bein'  a 
lady  livin'  well  out  of  'arm's  way  an'  safe  with  a  good  'usband 
o'  your  own, — but  for  us  poor  women  it's  like  'avin'  the  devil 
let  loose  when  Dan  Kieman's  at  his  worst." 

Azalea  gave  a  little  movement  of  impatience  and  disgust. 

"  He's  a  brute  ! "  she  said  decisively. 

"He  worn't  always  a  brute," — and  Mrs.  Adcott  gave  a 
regretful  sigh — "  Afore  'e  came  to  Shadbrook  I've  'eard  tell  'e 
was  a  fine  workman  somewheres  down  by  Tewkesbury  way. 
But  'e  thought  to  better  hisself  by  comin'  up  'ere  where  Squire 
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Hazlitt  gives  good  wages  for  £uin-work — an'  of  course  'ere  'e 
finds  two  publics  as  'andy  to  *is  mouth  as  the  village  pump  and 
'andier,  an'  so  'e  goes  from  good  to  bad  as  easy  as  a  child 
tumblin'  downstairs.  It's  the  drink,  ma'am — it's  nothin'  but 
the  drink  as  is  the  curse  o'  the  whole  village." 

Azalea  shrugged  her  graceful  shoulders  and  raised  her  pretty 
eyebrows  as  one  who  despised  the  contemptible  weakness  of 
-the  whole  human  race.  But  she  said  nothing  on  the  subject, 
simply  because  she  knew  very  well  there  was  nothing  to  say. 
The  '  Drink  Question '  was  and  is  one  of  these  inexhaustible 
topics  on  which  both  Parliament  and  Press  discourse  perpetu- 
ally in  the  most  obvious  and  worn-out  platitudes.  It  is  a 
national  evil  which  is  for  ever  being  deplored  in  the  most 
eloquently  rounded  periods  by  gentlemen  who  at  the  same 
time  do  all  they  can  to  increase  the  profits  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  million,  and  who,  while  they 
nobly  denounce  the  intemperance  of  the  people,  forget  to 
eqiudly  denounce  the  equally  intemperate  and  criminal 
adulteration  of  those  same  spirituous  liquors  by  such  of 
their  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  brewers 
and  whisky  distillers.  It  is  all  very  well  to  blame  the  people 
for  drinking  poison,  but  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  with  the 
national  Government,  which  not  only  allows  poison  to  be 
made  and  sold  freely,  but  which  actually  legalises  the  sale, 
and  not  unfrequently  rewards  some  of  the  chief  Poisoners 
with  Peerages  and  other  titles  of  honour.  Pretty  Azalea 
Everton,  for  instance,  was  not  half  or  quarter  as  rich  in  this 
world's  goods  as  ugly  Mrs.  Minchin,  the  brewer's  wife, — yet 
Azalea's  husband  was  a  good  and  honest  man,  and  Mrs. 
Minchin's  better  half  was  a  hypocritical  Fraud.  Why,  then, 
should  fortune  or  providence  appear  to  fevour  Fraud  more 
than  Honesty  ?  This  was  the  purely  personal  question  which 
Azalea  put  to  herself  by  way  of  an  unuttered  comment  on 
Mrs.  Adcott's  jeremiad ;  it  was  no  use,  she  said  inwardly,  no 
use  at  all  for  Richard  to  take  parish  matters  so  much  to  heart, 
for  improvement  was  impossible  so  long  as  two  public-houses 
dominated  the  village.     Minchin  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 


denied  themselves  a  little  and  prayed  to  God  to  1 
11 

esitated  here  and  coloured  a  little, — she  had  a  kin^ 
ve  feeling  that  her  words  were  but  wasted  breath. 
!" — and    Mrs.    Adcott    shook    her    head    dismal 
i'  God  don't  do  much  good  !     Many^s  the  woman  w 
I  night  on  'er  knees  a-prayin'  an'  a-prayin'  God  to  \ 

from  drink,  an'  ten  to  one  'ell  come  'ome  and  f« 
ow  on  the  'ed  for  'avin'  set  up  for  'im.  Marriage  . 
id  o'  roses,  ma'am,  an'  I  often  thinks  when  we  sez 
»r  worse '  at  the  altar,  we've  not  much  notion  what 
i  like  or  we'd  'ang  ourselves  afore  we  ever  got  mai 

There  goes  Jacynth  now  1 " 
d  by  a  quick  curiosity   Mrs.   Everton  went  to 
window  and  peeped  out     The  sun  was  shining  brig 
time,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  Jac 
ras  walking,  dressed  in  a  plain  blue  cotton  gown, 
ided  in  shining  coils  round  her  graceful  head,  ar 

primroses  fastened  carelessly  at  her  throat  She 
to  herself — there  was  a  lovely  colour  on  her  cheek 

was  light  and  buoyant — she  looked  not  only  a  hi 

a  good  girl, — ^a  girl  full  of  the  careless  innocenc 
rest  animal  that  thinks  no  evil  because  it  knows  no 
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woman  for  the  triumph  of  vice.  Nor  can  the  possessor  of  a 
pretty  face  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  contemplation  of  a 
prettier  one. 

"I  must  be  going  now," — she  said  stiffly — "Please  send 
up  to  the  Vicarage  if  you  want  anything  for  Mrs.  Kieman.  I 
don't  think  she  will  worry  over  what  I  have  said — because — 
you  see — she  doesn't  believe  it " 

''It's  a  good  thing  if  she  doesn't," — said  Mrs.  Adcott, 
sorrowfully — "  But  there's  many  a  woman  as  says  she  doesn't 
believe  bad  news  just  for  the  pride  o'  not  complainin',  when 
all  the  time  the  knife's  in  'er  'art  Howsomever,  111  do  my 
best  to  keep  Jennie  quiet  till  she  gets  'er  strength  up." 

"And,  of  course,"  went  on  Mrs.  Everton — "as  I  have 
promised  you,  I  shall  say  nothing  to  the  Vicar  about  this  most 
painful  business — not  at  present  I  think,  however," — ^here 
she  paused  and  reflected — "  I  think  if  Jacynth  Miller  did  the 
proper  thing,  she  would  leave  the  village." 

"It*s  quite  likely  she  will,  ma'am," — and  Mrs.  Adcott 
smoothed  her  apron  down  with  rather  trembling  hands — 
"  There's  plenty  o'  men  as  'ull  take  'er ! " 

"  Plenty  of  men ! "  echoed  Azalea  in  surprise — "  Plenty  of 
men  who— who  knawl " 

Mrs.  Adcott  gave  one  emphatic  nod  which  spoke  volumes. 
Azalea  was  shocked  and  disgusted. 

"  Well — good-morning  ! "  she  said,  rather  hurriedly. 

"Good-momin',  ma'am." 

And  the  world,  as  epitomised  in  Shadbrook,  seemed  a  very 
strange  place  to  the  Vicar's  pretty  young  wife  as  she  tripped 
lightly  away  on  her  little  high  heels  back  to  her  own  home. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  to  think  that  she  had  done  no  good 
by  her  visit  to  Jennie  Kiernan,  but  rather  harm,— and  she  had 
no  foresight  or  skill  to  calculate  the  extent  to  which  the  harm 
might  lead.  She  was  one  of  the  many  who  judge  the  poor 
by  the  rich, — or  rather,  who  consider  the  poor  as  a  class  of 
beings  altogether  apart  from  the  rich,  hardly  to  be  counted 
in  with  ordinary  humanity, — a  species  of  savage  as  it  were, 
to  be  treated  differently,  fed  differently,  talked  to  differently, 
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and  instructed  diiferently.  The  one  brood  grand  fact  so 
plainly  set  forth  in  Scripture,  that  *  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons/  carried  no  conviction  to  her  mind, — she  and  her 
husband  were,  she  felt,  altogether  of  a  finer  quality  to  the 
gross  matenal  composing  the  parishioners  of  Sbadbroolc,  and 
she  saw  not  a  shadow  of  resemblance  between  her  'baby 
Laurence'  and  the  little  village  urchins  who  crawled  down  to 
the  side  of  the  dirty  brook  on  fine  days  and  made  mud  pies 
till  they  looked  the  very  offspring  of  the  mud  themselves. 
And  though  she  knew  that  her  religious  creed  demanded  that 
she  should  believe  that  we  are  one  and  all  the  same  bicfore 
God,  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  making  certain 
definitions  which  were  narrowed  or  widened  according  to  her 
mood  of  the  moment ,  As  she  went  through  the  Vicamge 
garden  on  her  way  into  the  house,  she  passed  her  husband's 
study  window.  She  saw  him  writing  busily  at  his  desk — but 
he  looked  up  as  he  heard  her  footstep  on  the  gravel  path  and 
nodded  and  smiled  at  her.     And  then — 

"  How  dreadful  it  all  is  !  **  she  thought — "  I  suppose  he 
actually  thinks  Shadbrook  is  a  moral  village,  and  that  he  is 
helping  to  keep  it  so !  And  he  isn't  the  least  bit  of  use — I'm 
sure  he  isn't — not  the  very  least  little  bit ! " 


CHAPTER  V 

AS  a  natural  consequence  of  his  wife's  visit  to  Mrs.  Kieman, 
Everton  could  gain  from  her  very  little  information  as 
to  the  injured  woman's  actual  condition  beyond  the  fact  that 
she  was  *  very  bad.' 

« And  very  miserable,"  added  Azalea,  as  an  afterthought — 
"  I  wish,  Dick,  you  could  get  Dan  Kieman  out  of  the  village.'' 

"That's  impossible," — said  the  Vicar,  gently — "Every  man 
has  a  right  to  live  where  he  likes,  provided  he  pays  his  way." 

"But  if  he  is  a  positive  scandal— a  disgrace  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ! "  exclaimed  Azalea,  with  indignantly  flashing  eyes. 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,  it  must  be  my  business  to  try  and 
reform  him, — I  can't  turn  him  outl"  and  Richard  smiled — 
"  Have  you  ever  thought.  Azalea,  what  would  happen  if  the 
clergy  were  allowed  to  summarily  eject  all  drunkards  from 
their  several  parishes  ?  " 

She  pouted.  "  No,  I  liaven't !  You  are  laughing  at  me, 
Dick — but  you  don't  see  the  seriousness  of  the  case " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do ! — no  one  realises  the  horror  of  the  drink 
craze  more  forcibly  than  I  do,— but— as  I  have  just  suggested, 
if  we  parsons  could  carry  matters  with  such  high  authority  as 
to  banish  all  drunkards  out  of  their  chosen  habitations  wher- 
ever we  find  them,  I'm  afraid — I  really  am  afraid.  Azalea,  that 
our  parishioners  would  be  rather  scarce ! " 

"Then  you  think  there  are  drunkards  everywhere  as  bad 
as  Kieman  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  not  only  think  it — I  know  it ! "  he  answered,  and  a  cloud  of 
sadness  shadowed  his  features — "  For  there  are  public-houses 
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everywhere,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  there  must  be  drunkards. 
Though  I  prefer  to  call  them  poisoned  people  rather  than 
drunkards.  If  you  saw  a  man  reeling  under  the  eflfects  of 
laudanum  or  cyanide  of  potassium  or  any  other  such  deadly 
drug,  you  would  be  sorry  for  him — you  would  try  to  apply 
such  remedies  as  might  roost  quickly  restore  him  to  health  and 
sane  consciousness.  Yet  our  *  drunken'  working-men  are 
just  in  the  same  condition,  and  instead  of  trying  to  cure  them, 
we  reproach  them  for  getting  poisoned,  while  we  let  the 
poisoners  go  scot  free  I  Wc  read  in  history  of  Cscsar  Borgia 
who,  whenever  he  had  a  grudge  against  any  one,  invited  that 
person  to  a  friendly  banquet  and  mixed  a  few  drops  of  swift 
poison  in  the  loving-cup  of  wlne^ — now,  in  my  opinion,  many 
a  brewer  and  spirit  distiller  ia  nothing  but  a  commercial  Csesar 
Borgia,  whose  poisoning  tricks  are  carried  on,  not  for 
vengeance,  but  for  gain, — and  who  is,  therefore,  more  sordid 
in  his  wickedness  than  even  the  mediaeval  murderer  1" 
He  spoke  with  energy  and  emphasis.  Azalea  was  silent 
"  Think  for  a  moment  I "  he  went  on — "  You  and  I  do  not 
get  *  drunk '  when  we  enjoy  our  light  French  wine  at  dinner, 
or  when  at  some  friend's  house  we  take  a  glass  of  champagne 
in  a  sociable  way,  to  show  that  we  appreciate  the  hospitality 
offered  us.  But  if  you  or  I  were  to  drink  a  tumbler  of 
Minchin's  beer,  or  threepennyworth  of  the  whisky  sold  at 
Minchin's  public-houses,  we  should  be,  to  put  it  quite  plainly, 
*  drunk,'  or  rather,  so  heavily  drugged  that  we  should  find  it 
difficult  to  stand  straight  And  it  is  not  fair  or  just  to  the 
poor  that  they  should  get  poison  instead  of  pure  stuff  for  their 
hard-earned  money. — they  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  thirsty 
as  gentle-folk,  surely ! — and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  good, 
wholesome  beer,  not  a  pernicious  concoction  which  is 
purposely  contrived  to  stimulate  thirst  afresh,  and  to  confuse 
the  brain  as  well.  Cocculus  indicus  and  tobacco  used  to  be 
employed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer, — these  deadly  ingredients 
are  forbidden  now  by  law,  but  in  how  many  instances  is  the 
law  not  privately  set  at  defiance!  There's  never  a  brewery 
without  its  own  *  chemical  shop '  close  by." 
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''Well,  I  think,"  said  Azalea,  pursing  her  pretty  lips  primly, 
"that  under  all  the  circumstances,  Dick,  you,  as  a  clergy- 
man, ought  to  be  against  drink  altogether — I  do  really !  We 
could  easily  do  without  our  little  quantity  of  ivine,  I'm  sure^ — 
and  you  might  perhaps  have  more  influence  over  the  parish- 
ioners if  you  were  a  complete  teetotaller." 

"Like  Minchin  himself!'*  retorted  Everton,  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  contempt — "  He  drinks  nothing  but  water, — does  his 
example  benefit  the  community?  Is  he  not  known  as  a 
sanctimonious  money-grubber  and  hypocrite?  No,  Azalea  1 
I  am  for  temperance — not  teetotallism.  I  like  men  who  are 
manly  enough  to  understand  the  first  duty  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, that  of  self-restraint, — and  a  fellow  who  has  to  wear 
a  blue  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  as  a  sign  that  he  never  gets 
drunk,  is  merely  advertising  himself  as  a  moral  coward." 

"  Still,  it  would  surely  be  a  good  thing,  wouldn't  it,  if  Dan 
Kieman  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the  pledge  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  doubt  it !  He  would  add  to  his  fault  of  drink,  the 
second  and  worse  one  of  hypocrisy.  For  the  possibility  is 
that  he  would  indulge  himself  in  secret  drinking  then,  and 
pretend  that  he  never  touched  a  drop.  And  to  my  mind  any- 
thing's  better  than  pretending  to  be  honest  when  you  know 
you're  a  humbug ! " 

Azalea  looked  at  him  a  little  nervously.  If  he  only  knew, 
she  thought,  that  the  whole  parish  was  just  now  *  pretending ' 
that  nothing  was  wrong  with  Jacynth  Miller  and  Kieman ! 
She  wondered  what  he  would  say.  She  remembered  his  words, 
"Even  a  bad  girl  may  be  sorry  for  her  badness  and  may 
wish  to  be  better."  And  he  had  said — poor  dear  Dick ! — that 
he  really  'hoped'  Jacynth  did  wish  to  be  better.  What  would 
he  think  now — now  if  all  the  truth  were  told?  She  longed 
to  speak — but  her  promise  to  Mrs.  Adcott  held  her  within 
bounds,  and  she  checked  the  words  that  rose  to  her  lips. 
Her  husband  glanced  at  her  enquiringly. 

"  You  seem  to  have  something  on  your  mind,  little  woman," 
he  said  tenderly — "  Any  worry  or  vexation  ?  " 

She  coloured. 
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"Oh  no,  Dick< — nothing  of  that  kind.  Only — I  was 
thinking, — people  often  do  'pretend/  don't  they?" 

He  laughed* 

"They  do! — most  assuredly!'^  he  answered — "A  great 
portion  of  what  we  call  our  'social^  life  is  made  up  of  nothing 
but  social  lies.  But  because  such  a  condition  of  things 
exists  we  need  not  admire  it,  or  lend  our  aid  in  any  way  to 
support  it" 

She  looked  down  and  carefully  fitted  the  point  of  her  little 
shoe  into  the  pattern  of  the  carpet* 

^*You  wouldn't  approve  of  a  lie  on  any  occasion,  would 
you?"  she  asked  —  "Not  even  to  cover  up  the  sins  of 
somebody  very  dear  to  you?'' 

He  was  a  tittle  surprised  at  the  question,  and  considered 
it  a  moment, 

"No — I  don't  think  so," — he  replied,  at  last — "Personally, 
I  think  truth  is  always  best.  Because,  to  begin  with,  it  is 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  universe  that  what  is  shall  remain, 
and  that  what  only  seems  shall  perish.  Therefore,  we  do 
ourselves  wrong  when  we  run  counter  to  the  Divine  Mathe- 
matics. While  a  sinner  conceals  his  sins  he  is  self-condemned ; 
when  he  confesses  them  he  is  at  once  half  redeemed." 

"Then  you  would  forgive  any  wicked  persons  who  confessed 
their  wickedness  ?  "  queried  Azalea,  still  looking  at  the  carpet. 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  make  me  quite  anxious ! "  Here 
approaching  her,  he  took  her  face  bet>veen  his  two  hands, 
and  studied  its  lovely  colouring  fondly — "Have  you  been 
doing  anything  very  wrong?" 

At  this  she  laughed,  and  her  eyes  danced  with  merriment. 

"  Not  very  ! "  she  answered  gaily — "  Fll  confess  to  you  at 
once  when  I  have  trespassed  against  any  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments— you  may  be  sure  of  that ! "  She  raised  herself  on 
the  tips  of  her  toes  and  kissed  him — "You  are  a  dear  old 
Dick  1     You  never  suspect  anything  or  anybody ! " 

At  that  moment  a  knock  came  at  the  study  door,  and  on 
Everton's  calling  "  Come  in,"  the  parlourmaid  entered,  bringing 
a  small  visiting  card  on  a  large  silver  salver. 
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*'Thb  gentleman  would  like  to  see  you,  sir," — she  said 

Everton  took  up  the  card  and  read  its  small  neat  super- 
scription: 'Sebastien  Douay.' 

"I  don't  know  the  name," — ^he  began  dubiously. 

"He  told  me  he  was  a  stranger  to  you,  sir," — said  the 
parlourmaid — "He  particularly  wished  to  see  the  church. 
He's  quite  a  gentleman." 

"  Oh  very  well — ^just  show  him  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
say  111  come  in  a  moment" 

The  maid  retired. 

"  Don't  ask  him  to  luncheon ! "  implored  Azalea — "  Whoever 
he  is,  Dick,  don't  do  that ! " 

Everton  laughed. 

"As  if  I  should  ask  any  fellow  to  luncheon  without  knowing 
something  about  him!"  he  said — "Really,  Azalea,  you  are 
a  quaint  little  woman!" 

"  Well,  sometimes  you  are  rather  impulsive," — she  answered. 
"We  see  so  few  people  down  here  that  if  a  very  pleasant 
man  turns  up,  it  b  no  wonder  you  don't  want  him  to  go 
away  again  at  once."  Here  she  also  looked  at  the  visitor's 
card.  "  Sebastien  Douay !  Oh,  thaf  s  a  French  name.  He's 
a  foreigner." 

'"Let  us  beware  of  him  then," — said  Everton,  smiling — 
"Let  us  be  on  our  guard  like  true-bom  Britons  who  view 
everything  un-British  with  dark  suspicion !  Yet  even  a  native 
of  France  may  be  a  man  and  a  brother  all  the  same,  mayn't  he  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  may  1 — Oh,  Dick,  why  are  you  so  nonsensical ! 
But  I  don't  want  this  particular  man  and  brother  invited  to 
stop  to  luncheon,  no  matter  how  nice  and  agreeable  he  is." 

"  AU  right !    But  may  I  ask  why  ?  " 

"Because  there's  only  cold  mutton.  There!"  declared 
Azalea,  quite  desperately — "And  however  you  put  it,  cold 
mutton  is  a  comfortless  thing,  even  with  salad  and  hot  potatoes. 
You  can  never  get  over  the  cheerlessness  of  it!  We  don't 
mind  it,  because  of  course  if  we  have  a  joint  of  mutton  at 
all  in  the  house  it  has  to  be  eaten  cold  sometimes,  but 
strangers  always  feel  the  dismalness  of  it  so  much ! " 
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Evertoii  nodded  with  good-humoured  si^ificancc* 

"Verywein — I  won't  argue  the  point  I"  he  said — "But  if 
every  hungry  fellow  in  the  world  could  get  a  slice  of  cold 
mutton  for  the  askings  ^^^  '  dismalness '  might  not  be  so 
very  dismal  after  all!*' 

He  went  off  then,  and  entering  the  drawing-rootn  found 
his  visitor  standing  with  hands  clasped  behind  his  back» 
looking  meditatively  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden*  He 
was  a  little  man,  with  a  clean-shaven  round  chubby  face,  and 
a  pleasant  smile  which  sparkled  up  from  his  lips  to  his  eyes 
in  a  very  taking  and  kindly  way.  He  was  dressed  in  a  clerical 
surtout,  buttoned  up  tightly  to  the  throat, — and  a  soft  felt 
hat  of  the  approved  'churchman'  model  lay  on  a  chair 
beside  him* 

"I  must  demand  one  thousand  pardons!"  he  said,  in 
somewhat  imperfect  English,  turning  round  as  Everton 
entered — "Poss-eebly  it  is  not  the  time  to  call  upon  the 
clergyman  to  see  the  church  ?  " 

"  Pray  don't  apologise  ! "  replied  Everton  quickly,  extending 
a  hand  in  frank  courtesy — "  My  time  is  quite  at  your  disposal 
for  an  hour  at  least.  You  are  most  welcome  to  see  the 
church — ril  take  you  round  there  at  once,  especially  as  you 
are  of  my  own  calling " 

"  Ah  non  ! " — and  the  little  man  gave  a  deprecatory  gesture, 
*'  I  will  not  permit  you  to  mistake  me  !  I  am  a  priest  of 
the  *True'  Church — the  Roman  Catholique" — here  his  eyes 
twinkled  with  a  most  agreeable  facetiousness — "But  that 
shall  make  no  difference,  shall  it,  in  our  leetle  meeting  ?  " 

Everton  was  quite  charmed  with  the  vivacious  simplicity  of 
his  manner. 

"  Certainly  not ! "  he  said  heartily — "  We  both  serve  the 
same  Master." 

"  Not  so  ! "  and  his  visitor  shook  a  forefinger  knowingly  in 
the  air — "  Not  so  by  long  ways  !  You  serve  the  King — I  serve 
the  Pope  !     Two  big  personages  that  must  nevare  agree  ! " 

Everton  smiled  rather  gravely. 

"  I  mean,"  he  said — "a  greater  Master  than  either." 
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'*  Ah  yes  1  You  mean  the  good  Christ  But  nobody  serves 
Him  at  all  in  our  times — nobody ! "  He  snapped  his  fingers, 
still  smiling.  "His  name  is  une  convenance!  Cest  toutl 
Let  us  see  the  church  ! " 

A  little  puzzled,  and  not  knowing  quite  what  to  say, 
Everton  opened  the  long  latticed  windows  of  the  drawing* 
room  whidi  led  out  immediately  to  the  lawn,  and  escorted 
his  new  acquaintance  through  the  garden  to  a  private  gate 
communicating  with  the  churchyard. 

"You  have  my  name?'*  proceeded  the  little  priest — 
"Sebastien  Douay?  Yes !  That  is  me.  Ah,  so  short  while 
ago  I  was  le  p^re  Douay — notre  cher  petit  pfere — so  the 
children  of  my  village  called  me — ah  oui ! — a  village  not 
large — no,  not  so  large  as  this  Shadbrook" — he  spread 
out  his  hand  descriptively — "but  charmant!  Now  Madame 
la  Republique  Fran9aise  has  swept  me  out  with  all  that  she 
calls  her  church  rubbish — she  has  swept  me  and  so  many 
more  into  England !  And  here  I  am ! — ^and  to  this  place  I 
wander  like  what  you  call  a  tramp — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Your  Church,"  said  Everton  slowly — "is  making  many 
converts  in  this  country — I  should  think  you  would  find 
plenty  of  friends  here." 

"  Friends  ?  Oh,  for  that ! "  Here  he  gave  a  shrug  more 
expressive  than  words.  "  Yes,  there  are  many,  if  you  will  do 
just  as  they  tell  you  !  But  not  if  you  desire  to  do  something 
for  yourself!  I  have  just  come  from  a  leetle,  very  leetle 
place  in  Warwickshire — where  there  is  a  leetle,  very  leetle 
church — the  curd  is  ill  and  poor— ah !  so  very  poor! — ^and 
while  he  has  been  ill,  the  Bishop  ask  me  to  take  the  service — 
and  when  I  say  my  bad  English  will  not  please,  he  say  'Bah ! 
The  people  are  so  stupid  they  will  not  mind,' — and  that  is 
true !  So  I  say  the  Mass  and  confess  the  stupid  people — but 
I  do  very  leetle  preaching — they  would  not  comprehend  me — 
no  ! — they  can  perhaps  follow  the  Latin  in  their  missals — but 
I  do  not  ask  them  to  follow  my  English  in  the  pulpit— no ! — 
that  would  be  a  cruelty  ! " 

He  laughed,  and  Everton  laughed  with  him.     There  was 
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something  quite  mfectious  in  his  cheery  personality.  They 
had  by  this  time  reached  the  church, — a  quaint  grey  stone 
edifice,  small^  but  of  perfect  proportion  in  every  line,  with 
a  genuine  Early  Norman  porch,  and  ivy  dinging  tenderly 
around  its  ancient  square  tower.  It  was  a  very  quiet,  peaceful 
little  place,  shadowed  in  its  venerable  tranquillity  by  a  few  tall 
old  trees  among  which  some  rooks  were  evidently  thinking  of 
building  their  nests,  for  they  were  cawing  to  each  other  per- 
sistently as  though  the  time  for  housekeeping  had  already 
begun.  The  churchyard  was  scrupulously  clean  and  well- 
kept,  and  only  a  few  of  last  year's  leaves  had  fluttered  down 
from  the  overhanging  branches  on  some  of  the  neatly  trimmed 
graves,  A  sense  of  sweet  repose  softened  by  tender  melancholy 
hung  about  this  small  '  God's  Acre/  and  appeared  to  touch 
some  chord  in  the  emotions  of  the  exiled  'pcre  Douay' — for 
he  paused  at  a  small  rounded  hillock  which  covered  the  mortal 
remains  of  a  child,  'aged  Three  Years/  where  a  knot  of  white 
lilies  lay  fresh  upon  the  wet  turf,  and  said  gently  : 

"  Ah  the  pity  !  Those  flowers  mean  so  much  broken  heart ! 
The  leetle  laughing  child  gone  ! — the  sweet  lilies  so  pure  and 
still !  Sometimes — yes  ! — it  is  wrong  to  say  it — but  sometimes 
I  feel  that  God  must  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  kill  so  many 
pretty  things  which  He  has  made  ! " 

Everton  offered  no  reply.  The  words  at  once  recalled  Mrs. 
Moddley's  remark  as  repeated  by  her  hopeful  son — "  Mother 
-don't  see  *ow  God  can  bear  to  live  watchin*  all  the  poor  folks 
•die  what  He's  made  Hisself ! "  The  thought  was  the  same  as 
that  expressed  by  his  present  visitor,  though  differently  worded. 
He  took  a  large  key  out  of  his  pocket  and  with  it  unfastened 
the  church  door. 

"  I  see  you  lock  up  the  dear  Lord  ! "  said  Douay,  with  a  little 
smile — "  You  keep  Him  a  prisoner !  Not  so  do  we  Catholiques. 
We  leave  our  church  doors  open — we  make  the  Lord  always 
to  be  at  home  !  If  a  man  or  woman  is  naughty,  he  or  she  can 
enter  and  say  a  prayer  and  try  to  be  sorry.  At  one  time,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  history  of  this  church,  the  Lord  was  also  at  home 
in  it?" 
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Everton  took  this  query  without  any  offence. 

**  Of  course,  in  the  past,  this  church,  like  all  the  churches 
of  England,  was  Roman  Catholic,"  he  said — **  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  masses  were  said  in  it  every  day, — and  I 
believe  that  even  during  Elizabeth's  reign  and  despite  all  her 
laws  against  Catholics,  secret  masses  were  held  in  the  crypt 
The  crypt  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building — the  genuine 
remains  of  the  former  hermitage.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that 
it  was  once  a  hermit's  chapel  ?  " 

Douay  nodded  emphatically. 

"  Of  hermits  I  always  read  much ! "  he  said — "  They  amaze 
me !  That  they  should  wish  to  leave  society  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise, — but  that  they  should  live  quite  alone,  and  on 
hard  beans  and  water,  is  all  beyond  my  comprehension.  I  at 
once  say  it  is  not  for  me.  A  hermitage  d  deux  would  be  more 
agreeable ! " 

He  laughed — and  Everton  thought  him  frivolous.  Douay 
saw  and  imderstood  his  expression,  and  his  bright  grey  eyes 
twinkled  yet  more  humorously. 

"  You  are  married,  Mistaire  Everton  ?  "  he  asked.  A  slight 
flush  warmed  the  Vicar's  pale  face. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered — "  I  have  been  married  three  years." 

"Ah !  That  is  early  days !  I  felicitate  you ! "  and  Douay 
made  him  a  fantastic  little  bow,  which  was  half  jocose,  and 
half  complimentary — "  You  are  still  in  Paradise ! " 

They  passed  through  the  porchway  and  entered  the  church 
itself.  It  was  a  very  unassiuning  little  interior,  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  formerly  professed  simplicity  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  ugly  part  of  it  was,  as  is  usual  in  many 
churches,  the  seating  accommodation  —  this  being  the  too 
familiar  hard  rows  of  light  oak  pews  which  much  more  suggest 
benches  for  a  lecture  hall  than  for  a  place  of  prayer.  The  roof 
was  finely  arched,  and  was  supported  on  eight  noble  stone 
columns  which  mutely  testified  to  the  architectural  skill  of 
their  long  ago  forgotten  designer,  while  the  chancel,  though 
lofty  and  spacious,  was  spoilt  by  four  modem  stained-glass 
windows  which,  in  their  conception  and  colouring,  might  have 
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found  fitting  place  m  a  twentieth-century  hotel  Mounge,'  but 
which  were  much  too  crude  and  gaudy  for  a  house  of  worship* 

"Those  windows  are  an  eyesore/' — said  Evertoa,  noticing 
Doua/s  quizzical  expression  as  he  looked  at  them — **  But  they 
were  put  in  by  Squire  Hazlitt,  the  patron  of  the  Hvmg>  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  relations.  He  is  a  very  good, 
kindly  man,  but  unfortunately  he  has  no  taste  for  what  is 
reverent  and  noble  in  art'' 

"Like  so  many  good,  kindly  men  T'  smiled  Douay — "Par 
exemple,  like  that  most  excellent  personage  who  wished  to  put 
a  sculptured  memorial  of  his  actress-wife  immediately  opposite 
the  bust  of  Shakespeare,  in  Stratford-on-Avon  Church-  He 
would  have  done  it,  too^  if  he  had  not  most  fortunately  been 
caught  on  a  point  of  kw  and  so  prevented*  Imagine  1  Your 
great  Shak-es-peare  face  to  face  with  a  modem  actress-lady  in 
his  own  burial-place !  Ha-ha !  What  a  stupidity !  But  no 
doubt  the  amiable  provincial  gentlemen  concerned  in  the 
scheme,  settled  it  over  a  glass  of  wine  at  dinner,  and  could  not 
understand  that  they  were  ignorant  and  irreverent  enough  to 
make  the  whole  world  laugh  at  them !  Your  Squire  is  like 
that — he  does  not  see  any  laugh  in  these  comic  windows  ! " 

Here  he  turned  towards  the  font,  which  was  a  very  ancient 
one,  circular  in  shape  and  supported  on  a  single  column  in  the 
centre,  with  small  auxiliary  comer  columns  round  it  bearing 
curious  devices  of  sculptured  animals  and  flowers. 

"This  is  good  !"  he  said— "This  is  of  the  old  faith  time ! 
And  it  recalls  to  me  a  leetle  story  of  baptism.  In  the  place 
where  I  have  been  in  Warwickshire,  there  came  to  me  one 
poor  woman  very  brown  and  dirty — a  geep-sy — with  a  very 
small  girl  h6h6.  She  say  to  me :  *  I  have  no  money — I  am 
poor  geep-sy — will  you  give  the  name  to  my  leetle  b^b^  ? '  I 
ask  her  if  she  is  Catholique  and  she  say  yes.     So  I  take  the 

leetle  b^b^  and  I  baptize  it  with  so  very  curious  name " 

He  paused  reflectively — "  I^t  me  see ! — yes — Ar — ar — yes  ! — 
Arminellia!  Imagine!  For  a  geep-sy!  Arminellia!  C'est 
drole !  Then  the  poor  geep-sy  thank  me  and  beg  of  me  two 
shillings — she  is  so  poor,  she  say — but  you  laugh  ?     Why  ?  " 


ut     I 
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For  Everton's  face  expressed  the  most  whimsical  merriment, 
and  his  blue  eyes  danced  with  fun. 

"  I  know  that  gipsy  I "  he  said — "  And  I  wonder  how  many 
times  and  in  how  many  churches  her  helpless  infant  will  be 
baptized !  I  baptized  it  myself  the  other  day — gave  it  the 
same  name — Arminellia — and  gave  the  mother  the  same  re- 
quested two  shillings !  She  was  a  Church  of  England  woman 
then!" 

Their  glances  met,  and  they  both  smiled. 

•  We  are  what  you  English  call  *  done ' ! "  said  Douay  gaily, 
'  But  the  leetle  Arminellia  is  quite  safe  i  Safe  for  this  world 
and  also  for  the  next  If  she  go  to  one  gate  of  Heaven  she 
will  find  St  Peter — he  say — 'Are  you  Catholique?*  'Yes,^ 
she  say — *  le  pbre  Douay  has  baptize  me  true  Catholique.'  So 
she  pass  St  Peter.  If  she  go  to  another  gate  she  meet  St 
Paul  'Are  you  Protestant?'  he  say — *Yes — ^the  clergyman 
of  Shadbrook,  Mistaire  Everton,  has  baptize  me  true  Protest- 
ant' So  she  pass  St.  Paul !  My  friend,  we  have  been  careful 
for  Arminellia !    Shake  hands  upon  it ! " 

Everton  laughed  gently,  and  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  clasped  Douay's  outstretched  hand  with  ready 
cordiality. 

"After  all,"  continued  Douay — "we  are  the  same  poor 
servants  together — trying  to  perform  our  Master's  orders  with- 
out always  comprehending  them  ! " 

Everton  made  no  reply,  and  they  presently  left  the  church. 
Douay  was  interested  in  everything  he  saw, — he  admired  the 
landscape,  now  looking  fresh  and  radiant  in  the  unobscured 
glory  of  the  noon-day  sun — he  paused  to  listen  to  a  thrush 
singing, — and  his  amiable  round  face  expressed  so  much  con- 
tentment, good-humour  and  affability,  that  more  than  once 
Everton  was  sorely  tempted  to  trespass  against  his  wife's  in- 
junction and  ask  his  visitor  to  stay  to  luncheon,  despite  the 
humiliating  prospect  of  cold  mutton.  But  he  feared  that 
Azalea  might  be  really  put  out  in  her  housekeeping  arrange- 
ments if  he  did  this  after  the  urgent  request  she  had  made  to 
him,  for  even  the  sweetest  of  wives  may  be  apt  to  suffer  from 
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a  little  flurry  of  tCJiper  over  unexpected  domestic  di^cultieSg 

just  as  the  prettiest  rose  may  have  a  cnimpled  petal.  Moved 
by  these  comiderations  he  paused  at  the  entrance  gate  of  the 
Vicarage  garden  to  bid  his  visitor  farewell- 

"  Are  you  sta)'ing  in  the  village  ?  '^  he  asked, 

"  Not  so  very  far  away^" — replied  Douay — "  I  have  an  aparte- 
ment  in  a  cottage  on  the  hill, — near  a  very  big  ugly  house 
which  they  tell  me  is  the  house  of  one  Monsieur  Minchm,  the 
brewer.  Ah,  how  fortunate  it  Is  to  brew  the  beer  in  Eng- 
land! To  make  the  poor  people  drunk  and  to  live  on  the 
profits !     Excellent  1 " 

'^  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  about  that ! "  said  Everton,  with 
quick  earnestness — *^I  know  that  drink  is  the  curse  of  our 
country,  and  yet  I  deny  with  all  my  soul  that  we  are  an 
intemperate  people  t  We  are  fjot  \  We  are  by  nature  a  steady, 
sober,  God-fearing  people.  But  we  permit  ourselves  to  be 
duped  and  cheated.  Our  easygoing  good -nature  gives  us 
into  the  hands  of  fraudulent  scoundrels,  and  our  Government 
freely  licenses  the  poisoners  of  our  brains  and  bodies,  so  that 
they  may  continue  to  poison  us  for  their  own  advantage  and 
yet  go  scot  free.  There  is  nothing  I  feel  more  acutely  than 
the  hopeless  position  of  the  unhappy  wretches  who  are  classed 
as  *  drunkards.'  They  are  simply  poisoned  \ — and  the  drinking 
of  poison  sets  up  a  poisonous  craving  which  is  fostered — nay 
pampered — by  the  very  laws  of  the  country.  We  clergy  can 
do  nothing,  because  there  has  been  so  much  cant  and  humbug 
talked  about  *  temperance '  by  certain  of  our  cloth  who,  while 
preaching  against  drink,  actually  invest  their  savings  in  brewery 
and  distillery  shares,  that  very  naturally  the  *  drunkards  *  them- 
selves despise  such  hypocrisy  and  double-dealing  !  I  say,  and 
I  will  always  maintain,  that  there  would  be  few  'drunkards' 
if  honest  liquors  were  sold  to  the  people  instead  of  noxious 
drugs." 

Sebastien  Douay  heard  him  attentively. 
"That   is   your  theory," — he  said — "You   may  be  right. 
Again — you  may  be  wrong !     I  know  men — and  women  too— 
who  love  poison  1    It  is  to  them  what  you  call  ambrosia.     No 
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one  can  do  anything  to  stop  this  craving.    All  the  kmgs — ^all 

the  popes — all  the  preaching — all  the  prayer no  use  1    No 

use,  my  friend ! "  and  he  laid  one  hand  kindly  on  Everton's 
arm, — "Once  upon  a  time  the  leetle  priest — like  myself — 
could  do  something.  The  Church  Catholique  had  its  terrors. 
It  could  frighten  the  bad  man.  Hell  on  one  side — Heaven 
on  the  other  1  Now — all  no  use !  No  one  believes  any  more 
in  Hell  or  Heaven  1  Each  poor  ignorant  man  makes  his 
'new  theology'  to  his  own  liking.  The  only  God  that  is 
served  in  to^iay's  Church,  press  and  politique  is — Self!*' 

His  voice  quivered — ^and  his  features  grew  dark  with  a 
shadow  of  stem  sorrow. 

"  Mistaire  Everton,"  he  continued,  raising  his  eyes  with  an 
almost  pathetic  wistfulness — "  I  have  known  what  it  is  to 
love  my  little  parish — my  small  village  m  France,  to  which 
I  shall  return  no  more.  I  loved  the  men  and  women — the 
leetle  children, — my  heart  opened  over  them  like  the  wings 
of  a  bird  that  woi^d  shelter  its  young.  I  prayed  day  and 
night  that  I  might  help  to  make  them  as  God  would  have 
them  to  be, — the  men  noble,  the  women  pure, — the  maidens 
innocent, — the  children  happy!  See  how  my  prayer  is 
answered!  I  am  turned  away  from  them  altogether — I 
wander  here  in  England  where  I  am  told  the  Catholique 
faith  will  again  rule  as  of  old — but  I  much  doubt  it ! — and 
maybe  they  will  give  me  a  leetle  church  presently.  But  it 
will  not  be  my  home — and  they  will  not  be  my  people.  And 
I  have  no  more  hopes  of  doing  good — no,  none  at  all !  I 
will  not  expect  to  reform  the  drunkard — my  good  sir,  that 
is  imposs-eeble !  Nor  will  I  expect  to  make  the  brewers  and 
the  spirit  distillers  honest  men — that  is  more  imposs-eeble 
still !  I  have  tried  many  ways  of  serving  the  people-^all  no 
use! — now  I  am  content  to  do  very  little — scarcely  nothing 
at  all — I  say  my  prayers — I  look  at  nature — I  hear  the  birds 
sing — and  I  have  pity — ^ah,  mon  Dieu ! — what  pity  I  have 
for  every  living  soul!" 

There  was  something  quite  thrilling  in  the  intense  melan- 
choly of  his  tone  as  he  spoke — and  Everton  was  strangely  moved. 


end !     Ciood-bye  !     We  must  meet  agam  !  " 

e  must  indeed  ! "  replied  Everton  eagerly — "  I  shal 

;e  you " 

o !  You  will  always  find  me  in  at  the  hour  ol 
is — for  then  I  say  a  prayer  for  my  little  paris 
3, — SO  far  away  ! " 

smiled  again,  but  there  was  a  suspicious  gleam  of  s 
like  tears  in  his  eyes.  Another  cordial  pressu 
m's  hand  and  he  had  gone, — walking  briskly  dow 
nto  the  village  between  a  double  row  of  leafless 

made  Gothic  cathedral  arches  of  their  brown  brai 
t  the  now  cloudless  blue  of  the  quiet  sky.  Ev 
I  after  his  retreating  figure  for  some  minutes,  absc 
ught  A  curious  sudden  sense  of  desolation  oppn 
-a  dreary  conviction  of  the  futility  of  things— ol 
of  honest  effort ;  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  tr3ring  1 
?hen  good  was  so  often  swept  away  and  overcome, 
ow  there  is  a  man," — ^he  said  to  himself,  reverting  t 
earing  Douay, — "who  evidently  loved  the  work  he 

in  his  own  country.     He  was  satisfied  with  his 
—he  was  not  for  ever  asking,  as  I  am,  whether  a 

was  wide  enough  for  his  energies ; — ^he  loved  his  pe 
e  was  no  doubt  a  friend  to  them — and  yet — appai 
forts  are  all  so  much  lost  time!    And  I — am  I 
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He  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  Vicarage,  and  as  he 
entered  the  hall,  his  wife  tripped  forward  to  meet  him. 

**  Ohy  Dick,  what  a  funny  looking  little  foreigner  that  man 
was ! "  she  exclaimed — "  I  saw  him  gesticulating  beside  you  in 
the  churchyard.     Is  he  a  clergyman  ? '' 

"Yes — but  not  one  of  our  faith," — Everton  replied — "He 
,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest" 

"  And  whatever  is  he  doing  here  ?  "  queried  Azalea,  slipping 
a  coaxing  hand  through  her  husband's  arm — "  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  single  Roman  Catholic  in  Shadbrook." 

Richard  smiled. 

"Well,  it's  not  likely  he  came  to  look  after  any  stray  sheep 
on  the  Cotswolds,^ — ^he  answered — "  They're  too  scattered  for 
that  He  had  some  interest  in  seeing  the  church — which,  of 
course,  used  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  one.  He  is  exiled  from 
France— K)r  at  any  rate  he  seems  to  consider  himself  exiled — he 
has  lost  his  living  out  there,  and  I  suppose  he  is,  like  so  many 
*  vagrant '  priests  in  England  just  now,  waiting  orders  from  his 
superiors.  He's  a  very  good  chap— and  really,  Azalea,  if  you 
had  not  made  such  a  point  of  my  not  doing  so,  I  should  have 
asked  him  to  luncheon." 

Azalea  made  a  roimd  O  of  her  pretty  mouth. 

"  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  I "  she  echoed,  wonderingly — 
"  Would  you  realfy,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  I  should  ! "  and  he  laughed — "  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest  wants  his  midday  meal  as  much  as  any  Pro- 
testant parson,  doesn't  he?  This  man  interested  me  very 
much — I  should  have  liked  a  good  long  talk  with  him." 

Azalea  made  no  remark.  She  knew  that  her  husband's  lack 
of  companionship  with  his  own  sex  was  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  his  position  as  Vicar  of  Shadbrook, — and  there 
was  a  little  twinge  of  self-reproach  in  her  heart,  as  she  thought 
that  had  it  not  been  for  her  remark  on  what  she  considered  to 
be  the  deficiencies  of  the  prospective  luncheon,  he  would  have 
had  some  slight  relaxation  from  the  monotonous  routine  of  his 
daily  life  in  exchanging  ideas  with  a  possibly  amusing  and 
intelligent   stranger.     And  she  watched    him  with  an    odd 
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"Yet  we  must  believe," — he  said,  slowly — "that  all  will 
be  well!" 

"Yes — we  must  believe  I" — and  Douay's  face  bnghtened 
once  more  into  a  kindly  smile — "AVe  must  believe — you  in 
your  way,  and  I  in  mine  I  And  not  till  some  great  sorrow 
breaks  our  hearts  shall  we  know  how  much  our  belief  is  worth, 
my  friend  I     Good-bye  !     Wc  must  meet  again  1  ** 

"  We  must  indeed  ! "  replied  Everton  eagerly — "  I  shall  call 
and  see  you " 

"  Do  1  You  will  alwa}^  find  me  in  at  the  hour  of  the 
Angelus — for  then  I  say  a  prayer  for  my  httle  parish  in 
France, — so  far  away  1 " 

He  smiled  again^  but  there  was  a  suspicious  gleam  of  some- 
thing like  tears  in  his  eyes.  Another  cordial  pressure  of 
Everton's  hand  and  he  had  gone, — walking  briskly  down  the 
road  into  the  village  between  a  double  row  of  leafless  elms 
which  made  Gothic  cathedr:*!  arches  of  their  brown  branches 
against  the  now  cloudless  blue  of  the  quiet  sky.  Everton 
looked  after  his  retreating  figure  for  some  minutes,  absorbed 
in  thought.  A  curious  sudden  sense  of  desolation  oppressed 
him, — a  dreary  conviction  of  the  futility  of  things — of  the 
waste  of  honest  effort ;  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  trying  to  do 
good  when  good  was  so  often  swept  away  and  overcome. 

"  Now  there  is  a  man," — he  said  to  himself,  reverting  to  the 
disappearing  Douay, — "  who  evidently  loved  the  work  he  had 
to  do  in  his  own  country.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  little 
parish — he  was  not  for  ever  asking,  as  I  am,  whether  a  little 
parish  was  wide  enough  for  his  energies  ; — he  loved  his  people, 
and  he  was  no  doubt  a  friend  to  them — and  yet — apparently 
his  efforts  are  all  so  much  lost  time!  And  I — am  I  any 
better  than  he  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  wear  out  my  heart  and 
brain  to  shreds  in  trying  to  purge  this  one  villagj^f  its  be- 
setting evil,  drink — I  should  never  do  it — nevf*  t  am  no 
worker  of  miracles,  and  all  the  odds  are  ag^  ^^  What 
use  am   I?     Will  God  ever  give  sufRde^  .^^B^  tnv 

hands  to  save  a  single  human  creati^r 
it ! " 


m 

will! 
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He  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  Vicarage,  and  as  he 
entered  the  hall,  his  wife  tripped  forward  to  meet  him. 

**  Oh,  Dick,  what  a  funny  looking  little  foreigner  that  man 
was  1  **  she  exclaimed — "  I  saw  him  gesticulating  beside  you  in 
the  churchyard.     Is  he  a  clergyman  ?  " 

"Yes — but  not  one  of  our  faith," — Everton  replied — "He 
,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest" 

"  And  whatever  is  he  doing  here  ?  "  queried  Azalea,  slipping 
a  coaxing  hand  through  her  husband's  arm — "  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  single  Roman  Catholic  in  Shadbrook." 

Richard  smiled. 

"  Well,  it's  not  likely  he  came  to  look  after  any  stray  sheep 
on  the  Cotswolds," — ^he  answered — "  They're  too  scattered  for 
that  He  had  some  interest  in  seeing  the  church — which,  of 
course,  used  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  one.  He  is  exiled  from 
France— or  at  any  rate  he  seems  to  consider  himself  exiled — he 
has  lost  his  living  out  there,  and  I  suppose  he  is,  like  so  many 
'vagrant '  priests  in  England  just  now,  waiting  orders  from  his 
superiors.  He's  a  very  good  chap— and  really,  Azalea,  if  you 
had  not  made  such  a  point  of  my  not  doing  so,  I  should  have 
asked  him  to  luncheon." 

Azalea  made  a  round  O  of  her  pretty  mouth. 

"  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  I "  she  echoed,  wonderingly — 
"  Would  you  realfy,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  I  should ! "  and  he  laughed — "  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest  wants  his  midday  meal  as  much  as  any  Pro- 
testant parson,  doesn't  he?  This  man  interested  me  very 
much — I  should  have  liked  a  good  long  talk  with  him." 

Azalea  made  no  remark.  She  knew  that  her  husband's  lack 
of  companionship  with  his  own  sex  was  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  his  position  as  Vicar  of  Shadbrook, — and  there 
was  a  little  twinge  of  self-reproach  in  her  heart,  as  she  thought 
that  had  it  not  been  for  her  remark  on  what  she  considered  to 
be  the  deficiencies  of  the  prospective  luncheon,  he  would  have 
had  some  slight  relaxation  from  the  monotonous  routine  of  his 
daily  life  in  exchanging  ideas  with  a  possibly  amusing  and 
intelligent   stranger.     And  she  watched    him  with  an    odd 


expression    ox    cniiaisn    penitence     as    he    gbnced 
dock* 

"  Half  an  hour  yet  before  we  sit  down  to  the  cold  muttoo  I " 
he  said  cheerily — ^*  Just  time  to  MiTtte  a  few  letters.  No  more 
news  of  the  Kiemans»  I  suppose?** 

*'No — none^" — she  replied,  conscious  of  a  certain  inward 
thankfulness  that  her  domestic  peace  had  not,  so  far^  been 
agarn  fluttered  by  the  wonying  complaints  and  demands  of 
troublesome  or  refractoiy  parishioners. 

Thereupon  he  went  into  his  study,  shutting  the  door  gently 
behind  him,  as  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  be  left  alone  and 
undisturbed. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WITHIN  the  solitude  of  his  own  room  Everton  gave 
himself  up  to  a  spell  of  quiet  thinking.  There  was 
time,  as  he  had  said  to  his  wife,  to  write  a  few  letters, — ^but  he 
did  not  so  much  as  take  pen  in  hand  to  commence  them. 
Seated  in  his  desk  chair,  he  looked  almost  unseeingly  out  on 
the  fair  garden  prospect  in  front  of  his  windows,  and  began 
wondering,  as  lately  he  had  often  wondered,  what  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  it  should  appar- 
ently find  itself  unequal  to  stand  against  the  storm  of  materialism 
and  atheism  which,  with  shock  upon  shock,  had  of  recent 
years  begun  to  batter  down  the  formerly  strong  citadel  of 
Faith.  With  an  acute  morbidity  of  memory  he  counted  up  the 
dozens  of  modem  'sects'  and  'societies'  and  'theologies' 
which  nowadays  assume  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  accurate 
expositions  of  the  *  Truth,' — and  with  a  deep  sigh,  wrung  from 
his  very  heart's  core,  he  realised  that  Pilate's  famous  question 
to  the  Divine  Crucified,  was  not  yet  answered. 

''We  are  a  thousand  times  less  devout  and  less  earnest  than 
the  early  Christians," — he  said,  speaking  half  aloud,  as  though 
to  some  invisible  companion  of  his  meditations — "  Instead  of 
growing  stronger,  we  have  grown  weaker ; — ^instead  of  keeping 
Christ's  teaching  pure  and  undefiled,  we  have  overloaded  it 
with  our  own  foolish  systems  till  it  is  like  a  grain  of  gold  lost  in 
a  million  tons  of  clay.  Happy  were  those  who  in  the  past 
could  sufier  for  Christ's  sake,  and  testify  their  love  to  Him  by 
the  witness  of  their  lives  laid  down  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
His  Holy  Name ! " 
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wolv^  will  have  their  way.  Oh  for  the  power  of  a  far- 
reaching  eloquence ! — a  fiery  tongue  of  the  first  Pentecost 
such  as  should  not  only  warn,  but  most  convincingly  persuade  ! 
— and  ohf  that  God  would  only  help  me  in  my  task  and  let 
me  understand  to  the  full  the  meaning  of  His  *■  Holy  Orders '  i " 

His  eyes  flashed  and  his  face  grew  warm  with  the  light  of  a 
sudden  hope  and  inspiration, — then,  as  was  usually  the  custom 
whenever  he  yielded  to  any  touch  of  exalted  or  impersonal 
emotioOf  the  Commonplace  asserted  itself  in  the  ringing  of 
the  luncheon  bell*  It  made  such  an  incongruous  clashing 
with  his  thoughts  that  he  laughed  at  himself  for  having,  just 
for  one  moment,  dreamed  of  great  things  that  might  be  done 
were  he  only  given  the  chance  to  do  them.  And  then  with  a 
serene  step  and  cheerful  countenance:  ^^  ^^^^  to  his  cold 
mutton  refection  and  listened  patiently  for  more  than  an  hour 
to  his  wife's  light  chatter  about  various  domestic  affairs  which 
to  her  were  the  principal  aim  and  end  of  existence.  For  she 
made  no  secret  of  her  dislike  to  what  she  called  *  soul  talks.' 

"I  know  it's  very  wrong," — she  would  declare,  with  a 
charmingly  repentant  look  at  her  husband  from  under  her 
soft,  up-curling  eyelashes — "  But  I  don't  really  care  a  bit  about 
anybody's  soul,  because  I  can't  understand  what  it  is.  If  it 
were  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  or  a  nose,  I  should,  of  course,  want  to 
take  care  of  it  and  not  lose  it,  but  a  *  soul '  I — now,  you  know, 
Dick,  you  don't  know  very  well  yourself  what  it  is  I  It's  so 
vague — so — so — uncatchabU  1 "  She  laughed,  and  was  not  at 
all  checked  in  her  merriment  by  Richard's  serious  glance  at 
her.  "  It's  so  nice," — she  went  on — "  to  look  at  the  picture 
of  Psyche,  and  see  her  holding  the  little  butterfly  in  her  hand, 
— she  did  catch  it ! — she  must  have  caught  it ! — but  even  in  the 
picture  or  statue,  or  whatever  it  is,  the  poor  *  soul '  is  half  dead 
and  she's  warming  it  up  to  life  again " 

"  I  think  you  mis-read  the  allegory,"  said  Everton,  gently — 
"Psyche  herself  stands  for  the  Soul,  and  the  butterfly  is — I 
believe — I  may  be  wrong, — an  emblem  of  the  Life  which  the 
Soul  makes  immortal." 

"  Oh,  but  fancy  Life  itself  being  no  more  than  a  butterfly  1 " 
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Azalea  exclaimed — ^That  tatCt  be  right,  Dickl  Anyhow, 
iHiatever  it  is,  I  can^  feel  very  great  interest  in  the  soids 
of  people  —  Fm  not  much  taken  with  their  bodies,  you 
know  i — their  bodies  are  too  awful,  sometimes, — and  their  souls 
— well  I — oh  1  I'd  rather  not  think  about  them  I " 

No  theological  argument  could  possibly  arise  out  of  these 
easy,  inconsequent  statements, — and  Everton  had  learned  by 
experience  not  to  expect  from  his  young  wife  what  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  give.  Sometimes  he  wished  that  she  would 
interest  herself  more  sympathetically  in  the  troubles  and  needs 
of  the  very  poorest  and  most  ailing  among  his  parishioners, — 
but  he  found  that  her  fastidious  sense  of  cleanliness  and  order 
was  frequently  affected  almost  to  physical  nausea  by  the 
dirt  and  slovenliness  of  such  imhappy  human  creatures  as, 
driven  by  sheer  incapacity  to  the  ^1,  had  Men  into  the 
desperate  condition  of  not  caring  for  themselves  or  for 
anybody  else,  so  that  it  seemed  a  kind  of  cruelty  to  insist  on 
sending  such  a  dainty  fairy  like  little  woman  into  the  midst 
of  hopeless  squalor  which  she  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the 
energy  to  relieve.  So  he  spared  her  all  the  unpleasantness 
he  could, — the  unpleasantness  of  malodorous  sick-rooms  and 
tortured  deathbeds, — and  only  coomiissioned  her  now  and 
then  to  take  a  few  flowers  to  a  sick  child,  or  go  and  talk 
to  a  moderately  clean  old  woman,  reserving  for  himself  all 
the  revolting  items  in  the  daily  round  of  his  parish  duties. 
In  his  tender  way  he  felt  he  had  asked  her  to  do  quite  an 
exceptional  thing  in  visiting  the  bruised  and  battered  Jennie 
Kieman, — and  that  she  had  so  readily  and  gently  acceded  to 
his  wish  was  something  of  a  grateful  surprise  to  him.  For 
he  knew  the  truth  of  what  she  had  of^en  asserted, — namely, 
that  she  was  not  fitted  to  be  a  clergyman's  wife, — she  was 
too  pretty.  Old  'Mortar'  Pike  had  once,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  said  she  reminded  him  of  a  ''  Christmas  pantomime 
gel— one  o'  them  daffadown  dillies  as  comes  up  through  a 
'ole  in  the  stage  all  dressed  in  sparkles,  a-bowin'  an'  a-smilin' 
as  though  the  world  was  a  box  o'  sweeties."  Everton,  on 
hearing  this  description  of  his  wife,  had  emphatically  demurred 
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"  Poor  Bob  ! "  he  said — **  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  him  that 

the  end  is  near.     He  has  su/Tered  cnielly," 

Azalea  made  no  reply.  Her  cheeks  had  suddenly  paled, 
and  her  lips  trembled.  Whenever  her  husband  was  caUed 
to  attend  a  deathbed,  she  grew  frightened  and  full  of  nerrous 
terrors.  She  hated  the  very  suggestion  of  death,  and  recoiled 
from  it  with  all  the  shrinking  hesitation  of  a  timid  child  who 
fears  to  enter  a  dark  room  without  a  candle.  Just  at  this 
moment  she  felt  she  ought  to  say  something  compassionate 
and  sympathetic,  but  no  words  would  come.  She  could 
only  follow  Richard  meekly  out  of  the  dining-room  into  the 
study,  and  watch  him  with  large  scared  blue  eyes  as  he 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  mournful  task^  taking 
up  his  Testament  and  Prayers  for  the  Dying.  With  these  in 
his  hand  he  came  and  kissed  her. 

"Good-bye,  daiiingl"  he  munnured,  fondly — **Now  don't 
look  so  wretched!  You  know  I  must  go  and  try  to  give 
comfort  to  this  poor  departing  soul " 

She  hid  her  face  against  his  arm. 

**  Yes — I  know  ! " — she  answered,  with  a  kind  of  half  sob — 
"But — but  I  always  feel  the  same  about  all  these  kind  of 
things — it's  so  awful\  And — ^and — sometimes  consumptive 
people  like  Bob  Hadley  die  very  hard  —  and  struggle  so 
much ! — it's  so  terrible  for  you  to  have  to  watch  him " 

He  stroked  her  soft  hair  caressingly. 

"No,  dear,  it's  not  so  terrible  as  you  think," — he  said 
gently — "  God  is  very  good, — He  will  not  let  the  dying  sufTer 
more  than  they  are  able " 

"AVhy  does  He  let  them  suffer  at  all?"  she  demanded, 
almost  angrily,  raising  her  head  and  flashing  a  defiant  glance 
at  him  through  her  tear-wet  lashes — "  It's  all  so  absurd  and 
cruel  \  None  of  the  poor  people  in  this  world  ever  asked  to 
be  bom — and  they're  all  so  ignorant  they  don't  know  what  to 
do  for  the  best,  and  I  think  it's  hard  to  make  them  suffer  for 
what  they  can't  help  ! " 

"  Dear  little  woman  ! "  he  said,  soothingly — "  You  mustn't 
talk  so  wildly !     Of  course  I  know  it's  all  your  kind  heart — 
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you  are  such  a  tender,  affectionate  little  mortal  that  you  can't 
bear  to  think  of  any  one  in  pain.  But  everything  is  for  the 
best,  Azalea !— «ven  suffering.  As  a  true  Christian,  you  must 
believe  that" 

"It's  horrid  for  you  to  have  to  go  and  see  Bob  Hadley 
die ! "  she  replied,  inconsequently. 

He  had  nothing  to  say  to  this.  Stooping,  he  kissed  her 
again  and  left  her. 

"It  is  horrid!"  she  repeated  emphatically  to  the  empty 
room, — and,  running  to  the  window,  she  watched  him  walking 
quickly  through  the  garden  on  his  way  to  the  village — "I 
don't  care  what  anybody  says!  It's  horrid  to  be  a  clergy- 
man— for  nobody  ever  believes  he  thinks  or  lives  according 
to  his  preaching.  He's  looked  upon  as  a  humbug  all  round, 
no  matter  how  true  and  sincere  he  is.  If  I  had  been  a  man  I 
would  never  have  gone  into  the  Church — never!  I'd  have 
been  a  soldier  or  a  sailor ! " — here  she  clenched  her  little  fist 
and  looked  exceedingly  pugnacious — "  It*s  much  more  natural 
to  fight  people  than  to  go  about  trying  to  love  them,  when 
they  are  most  of  them  as  distinctly  unlovable  as  they  can  be  1 
Look  at  Shadbrook!  There's  not  a  creature  in  it  worth 
seeing  twice!  And  I'm  sure — fuite  sure — that  when  Dick 
knows  what  has  been  going  on  between  Dan  Kieman  and 
Jacynth  Miller,  and  how  all  the  village  has  kept  him  in  the 
dark  about  it,  he'll  be  disgusted — simply  disgusted  with  the 
whole  parish  !     And  no  wonder ! " 

This  little  soliloquy  over,  she  felt  relieved, — and  presently 
reflecting  on  the  nature  of  her  husband's  immediate  errand, 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  certainly  it  was  a  good  thing 
Bob  Hadley  should  die  and  cease  to  be  a  trouble  and  expense 
to  his  mother. 

"  For  consumption  is  infectious,  and  it  might  spread  through 
the  village  if  he  were  not  taken  away  as  soon  as  possible," — 
she  thought — "  And  I  shall  not  know  much  about  it  all — for 
Dick  never  tells  me  anything  that  is  really  unpleasant,  because 
he  knows  I  don't  like  it." 

This  was   ouite  true.     Whatever  scenes  of  wretchedness 


ery  last  of  creatures  in  the  world  to  suffer  fron 
Kiety  on  behalf  of  any  one  outside  her  own  smal 
:ircle.  She  had  all  the  pretty  egotisni  of  a  kittei 
ks  that  every  ball  of  worsted  in  the  world  is  mad" 
OT  it  to  play  with, — and  it  was  just  this  kittenisl 
t  saved  her  from  being  called  openly  selfish, 
meanwhile  made  the  best  of  his  walking  speed  t< 
quickly  as  he  could  on  the  scene  to  which  he  ha< 
tastily  summoned  'Hadley's  Cottage,'  as  it  wa 
called,  was  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  'old 
;,  and  stood  somewhat  removed  fix>m  the  high-roa< 
ack  set  against  the  green  slope  of  a  wooded  hill 
s  small  latticed  windows  were  open,  and  througl 
e  came  a  dreadful  sound  of  incessant  groaning 
sharp  fierce  cries  of, — 

thi  Jacynth!  Hold  her!  Keep  her  fast  wher 
yon'tlethergo!" 

car  heard, — and  his  face  grew  very  grave.  H 
It  the  door,  which  was  opened  for  him  at  once  b 
red  woman  whose  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  wit 
1  who  at  the  mere  sight  of  him  broke  into  fresh  tear: 
T.  Everton,  my  boy ! "  she  sobbed — "  My  poor,  poc 
's  going  fiist  l--oh,  he's  going  away  fix>m  me  I    An< 
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Everton  pressed  her  hand  gently,  but  said  nothing.  He 
was  accustomed  to  scenes  of  despair  among  the  poor;  and  he 
knew  by  sad  experience  that  though,  when  in  health,  they 
have  the  habit  of  talking  about  death  when  it  comes  to  others, 
as  though  it  were  the  most  congenial  of  themes  for  conversa- 
tion, they  are  invariably  taken  aback  and  shaken  from  their 
ground  altogether  when  the  real  Terror  visits  their  own  homes. 
Quietly  he  entered  the  cottage  and  stepped  into  the  little  room 
where  the  dying  man  lay — a  room  that  had  grown  sadly 
familiar  to  him  during  the  past  six  months,  for  in  the  round 
of  his  ministrations  to  the  sick  he  had  never  missed  a  daily 
visit  to  Bob  Hadley,  partly  on  account  of  the  hopeless  nature 
of  the  sufferer's  disease,  and  partly  because  the  poor  fellow 
had  shown  so  much  patience  and  courage  in  combating  with 
the  inevitable.  He  was  only  twenty-two  years  old — and 
through  much  pain  and  mental  anguish,  had  displayed  *a 
martyr's  quiet  heroism  and  resignation — never  complaining 
of  the  fate  that  was  relentlessly  cutting  the  thread  of  his  life 
ere  he  had  time  to  weave  it  into  a  useful  pattern,  and  always 
expressing  such  a  cheery  &ith  in  God  and  a  future  immortal 
existence,  that  Everton  had  grown  to  look  upon  him  as  a  kind 
of  lesson  to  himself  and  others, — a  model  example  of  the 
strength  which  is  spiritually  bestowed  on  those  who  in  the 
crucial  moment  of  adversity  fix  their  faith  unswervingly  on  the 
saving  power  of  the  Divine.  Therefore  he  was  painfully 
startled  when,  instead  of  the  humble  and  docile  youth  who 
had  listened  for  many  weeks  so  gratefully  to  his  kindly 
teaching,  and  who  had  repeated  prayers  after  him  with  all 
the  devout  simplicity  of  a  child,  he  saw  before  him  a  gaunt 
spectre  with  a  face  of  desperate  agony — ^a  strange  distorted 
creature,  sitting  half  upright  on  a  bed  that  had  become  a 
mere  tangled  heap  of  clothes  in  the  tossing  to  and  fro  of  the 
feverish  body  upon  it, — a  wild  non-human  thing  with  blazing 
eyes  and  raving  mouth  which  shrieked  incessantly, — 

"  Jacynth !  Jacynth  I  Hold  her !  See  where  she  goes  I 
Will  no  one  stop  her?  Running,  running,  running — look — 
look  I — running  straight  into  Hell !    Jacynth !    Jacynth  !    All 
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the  devils  at  her ! — tearing  her  lovely  body — her  lovely  body 
that  God  made  I  God  !  Ha-ha  1  I  like  that !  God  1  There's 
no  God  I    There  never  was  1    Il*s  all  a  lie  I  *' 

Pale  to  the  lips,  Everton  moved  close  up  tc  the  bed  and 
tried  to  get  an  arm  round  the  wri things  twisting  fOTm, 

"  Bob  I  '*  he  said,  in  a  low,  kind  voice — **  Bob  I  Don't  you 
know  me  ?  " 

The  wild  eyes  rolled  round  in  their  sockets — presently  they 
fixed  him  with  a  glassy  stare. 

**  It's  the  parson  I  "  and,  with  a  supreme  effort,  Bob  Hadley 
Hung  out  his  gaunt  arms  and  hands  as  though  to  keep  Everton 
off — "  You've  come  to  see  the  last  of  me,  have  you  ?  Well ! 
I'm  glad  1     I^m  glad  youVe  come  !  " 

Exhausted^  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillows,  breathing  hard 
and  fast*  His  mother  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  watching 
him  in  speechless  terror. 

"  Fm  glad," — he  repeated,  thickly — "  Fm  glad  you've  come ! 
I — I  want  to  speak  to  you — alone  !     Mother !  " 

Thankful  to  be  recognised,  the  poor  woman  hastened  to  his 
side.  With  extreme  difficulty  he  lifted  his  head  and  kissed 
her. 

"  That's  the  last  good-bye !  "—he  said—"  Take  it !  Fm 
sorry  not  to  have  been  a  more  useful  son  to  you.  Now  go  ! 
I  want  to  be  left  alone — alone — with  him  ! " 

He  indicated  the  Vicar  by  an  imperative  sign.  W^ith  a  wild 
outbreak  of  pitiful  sobs  and  tears,  his  mother  turned  and 
tottered  out  of  the  room,  and  Evertofi,  deeply  moved,  and 
feeling  that  the  final  moments  of  this  poor  fighting  life  had 
come,  knelt  down  by  the  beside.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so 
when  a  burning  hand  caught  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Get  up  from  that !  "  said  the  dying  man,  in  a  weak,  fierce 
whisper — "  Don't  pray  !     It's  no  use  !  " 

There  was  something  so  intensely  horrible  in  tbe  manner  of 
his  utterance  that  Everton  could  find  no  words  wherewith 
to  answer  him,  and  could  only  gaze  at  him  in  stupefied  amaze- 
ment. 

"  It's  no  use,  I  tell  you  !  "  Hadley  went  on — "  With  my  last 
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breath  I  want  to  make  you  remember  that !  It^s  no  use  I  I 
want — I  want  to  ask  you  why  you  have  told  me  so  many  lies  ? 
Get  up  from  your  knees!  Stand  like  a  man  and  answer 
me!" 

Slowly,  and  as  if  impelled  by  some  stronger  force  than  his 
own,  Everton  stood  up.  A  vague  impalpable  Shadow  seemed 
rising  before  him — a  dumb,  recording  witness  of  his  words. 

"  I  have  told  you  no  lies,  Hadley," — he  said,  in  a  voice  of 
steady  tenderness  and  sweetness — "  I  have  never  tricked  you  1 
I  have  taught  you  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability  the  truth  of 
Christ's  saving  message  to  mankind,  and  I  have  striven  to 
express  to  you  the  blessing  of  His  love  and  pity  for  us  all 
Your  mind  is  clouded  by  physical  pai*i,  my  poor  boy,  or  you 
would  never  say  there  is  no  use  in  prayer.  Let  me  try  to  prove 
to  ycu  how  very  close  God  is  to  us  both  at  this  moment — so 
dose  that  He  can  make  death  itself  seem  easy " 

"  Death !  I  care  nothing  for  that !  I  want  to  die  ! "  and 
Hadley's  features  hardened,  so  that  the  pallid  skin  of  his  face 
looked  like  an  ivory  mask  carved  into  a  frown  of  reckless 
despair — '*  Death  is  the  end  of  all  things,  and  I  want  all  things 
to  end !  I  want  to  get  out  of  the  ruck  for  good  and  all !  It's 
life  that  matters  I  Jacynth's  alive  I "  His  eyes  protruded  in  a 
kind  of  fury — he  struggled  for  breath.  Everton  supported  him 
in  his  arms,  and  he  fought  inch  by  inch  for  the  power  of 
speech. 

"She's  aitve\ — she's  all  soft  flesh  and  blood,  and  lovely  totoudi 
and  to  look  at — and  I've  prayed  for  her — prayed — prayed — 
prayed ! — and  the  tyrant  you  call  God  is  deaf  and  blind  and 
impotent !  He  has  done  nothing — He  has  looked  on  and  laughed 
while  she  went  to  her  damnation ! "  His  weak  voice  rose  to  a 
kind  of  scream.  "  And  you  say  God  is  good  !  That  He  loves 
us?  It's  a  lie  I  No  good  God  would  liave  left  Jacynth  alone — He 
would  have  saved  her  ! — He  would  have  saved  her — from " 

His  voice  stepped, — his  whole  frame  was  shaken  by  an 
agonised  convulsion.  He  mastered  the  paroxysm  by  an  almost 
superhuman  effort,  and  went  on  talking,  or  rather  muttering  in 
fitful  gasps — 
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"  A  world— a  world  I "  he  said — "  A  world  to  live  in  like  this, 
where  men  are  made  to  ftfl\ — to  feel  their  hearts  cry  out  for 
loi^e — love — love  1 — and  then — then — you  come  along — you 
and  your  kind, — preaching  Christ, — and  telling  us  that  our 
passions  are  sins  [  Sins  I  Why  then,  the  heasts  and  the  birds 
are  better  off  than  we  are, — no  one  curses  them  for  mating — 
and  the  God  you  talk  about  seems  to  care  for  them  even  more 
than  He  Gar&>  for  us,  for  they're  ever  so  much  freer  and 
happier  I  Love,  I  say  I — love  I — it's  what  the  Lord  Christ 
never  knew — it's  what  He  missed — love  for  a  woman  ! — and 
there  He  fails  to  be  our  brother  in  sorrow ! " 

Everton  tried  to  speak,  but  Hadley*s  desperate  struggle  with 
his  own  rapidly  increasing  weakness  was  so  terrible  to  witness 
that  he  was  held  silent  despite  himself. 

"  Don't  preach,  but  listen  !'* — went  on  the  thin,  wild  voice 
— '*  Youll  have  yetis  of  talking  yet — I've  only  got  minutes. 
Jacynth — she  came  to  see  me — last  night — I  touched  her  hair 
— her  face — I  held  her  in  my  arms — that's  all  the  Heaven  I 
want — and  Fm  willing  to  go  to  Hell  for  it !  But  she — she's 
lost — lost ! — try  if  you  can  do  anything — save  her  from  herself 
— from  the  shame " 

Writhing  out  of  Everton's  arms  he  fell  back  on  his  pillows, 
and  a  strange  awed  stare  froze  within  his  eyeballs  and  turned 
his  features  to  the  semblance  of  grey  marble.  Moved  by  a 
speechless  pain  and  sorrow,  the  Vicar  once  more  dropped  upon 
his  knees. 

"  O  merciful  Father  ! "  he  cried  aloud—"  I^t  Thy  light 
shine  upon  this  passing  soul  that  it  may  see  the  glory  beyond 
the  gloom,  and  know  Thee  as  Thou  art  in  all  Thy  love  and 
wisdom  !  Say  unto  this  storm  of  life  :  *  Peace,  be  still ! '  and 
let  there  be  a  great  calm  !  " 

The  stony  face  upon  the  bed  seemed  to  fix  him  with  a  last 
entreating  look — the  ashen  lips  moved. 

"  Save  Jacynth  !  " — and  the  words  came  fe2bly  like  a  breath 
upon  the  air — "  Give  her — give  her — my  love  !  " 

A  tense  stillness  followed, — and  Everton,  burj'ing  his  face 
in  his  hands,  prayed  long  and  earnestly.     When  he  rose,  he 
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knew  he  was  alone  with  a  dead  man.  Reverently  closing  the 
glazing  eyes  of  the  corpse,  he  went  out  of  the  room  and  gently 
tdd  the  weeping  mother  that  her  son  was  '  at  rest'  His  lips 
trembled  as  he  uttered  the  words,  for  in  his  own  heart  he  felt 
they  were  scarcely  true.  Young  Hadley  had  passed  from  life 
to  death  in  a  condition  of  mind  which  religion  itself  had  no 
chance  to  improve  or  sustain — and  Everton  was  too  honest 
with  himself  to  disguise  the  fact  Every  grain  of  faith  and 
resignation  and  hope  had  been  swept  away  like  dust  before 
the  wind  by — ^what?  Merely  the  beauty  of  a  woman !  The 
loveliness  of  smiling  flesh  and  blood,  which  the  dying  man 
had  coveted  to  the  last  moment  of  his  conscious  existence — 
and  there  was  no  sort  of  *  heaven '  in  the  craving— only  a  very 
real  and  positive  hell 

"I  did  wrong," — thought  Everton,  miserably — "I  did  a 
very  wrong  and  foolish  thing  in  persuading  Jacynth  to  go  and 
visit  the  poor  unhappy  feUow — I  ought  to  have  known  better ; 
the  mere  sight  of  her  completely  unsettled  his  mind." 

Unable  to  bear  his  own  reflections,  and  distressed  beyond 
measure  by  the  hysterical  break-down  of  Mrs.  Hadley,  who, 
like  the  woman  in  the  Testament,  was  a  widow,  and  her  dead 
boy  'the  only  son  of  his  mother,'  he  soon  left  the  cottage, 
and  resolved  to  take  a  brisk  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  before 
returning  home  to  show  a  more  or  less  grieved  countenance 
to  his  wife  who  could  not  patiently  endure  even  the  shadow 
of  trouble.  He  had  scarcely  gone  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
village,  however,  before  he  was  met  and  confronted  by  the  very 
person  who,  despite  himself,  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, — 
Jacynth  Miller.  She  was  a  little  breathless,  as  though  she  had 
been  running,  and  her  cheeks  were  beautifully  flushed  with  the 
delicate  pink  of  an  opening  rose. 

"  Mr.  Everton," — she  began — and  then  stopped,  checked  by 
the  stem  gravity  of  his  expression.  A  warmer  crimson  reddened 
her  face  and  her  eyes  flashed  a  sudden  challenge.  '*  Is  any- 
thing wrong  ?  " 

"Nothing," — he  answered  coldly — "Only  that  I  have  just 
come  from  Bob  Hadle/s  deathbed." 


e  trembled  on  nci  upo. 

Is  Bob  dead  ? "  she  then  asked,  with  sudden  pitifiili 

sally  dead?" 

[e  bent  his  head  silently. 

Did  you  see  him  die  ?  " 

gain  he  made  a  dumb  affirmative  sign. 

Poor  Bob !  I  wish  I  had  been  there ! "  she  said,  a 
expression  of  self-rapture  illumined  her  features- 
so  fond  of  me,  that  I  am  sure  he  would  have  tak< 

lis  guardian  angd  just  come  to  fetch  him  to  Heaven 

be  uttered  these  words  in  the  most  natural  way  ; 

id,  and  for  a  moment  he  gazed  at  her  in  mute  w 

it    Then  he  spoke,  and  for  once  his  usual  sweetr 

iner  &iled  him. 

No  doubt  he  would  ! " — and  his  voice  shook, — "  Sic 

often  the  victims  of  delusion ! " 

he  laughed  softly. 

It's  nice  to  be  deluded  I  *' — she  said — "  It's  pleasar 
pretty  things,  especially  when  one's  ill  I'm  su 
died  hard, — and  I  would  have  made  his  death  qui 

sems  so  strange  to  think  that  he's  gone ! — I  was  v 

night  for  an  houx-^you  told  me  to  go  and  see  hin 

ras  ever  so  happy,  and  he  asked  me  to  kiss  him,  ai 

wanted  to  die  Uien — just  that  very  minute ! " 

' ' '"^  ^^  *^iR  own  mental  force 
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"Jaqfnth!"  Everton's  accents  were  sharp  and  stern — ''I 
cannot  permit  you  to  talk  to  me  like  this.  You  are  a  mere 
girl — a  headstrong,  foolish  girl — and  you  should  know  that 
your  words  are  wicked  and  unworthy  of  you  as  a  Christian. 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  try  and  please  me ** 

He  broke  off,  vexed  to  see  sudden  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  can't  please  you,  Mr.  Everton," — she  said,  slowly — "  It's 
not  in  me  to  do  it,  and  I'm  not  going  to  try.  I  shall  never  be 
good — goodness  bores  me.  I  can  only  be  mjrself.  See!" 
and  with  an  unconsciously  effective  gesture  she  swept  one 
hand  round,  expressively  indicating  all  the  landscape — "  Here 
are  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  and  birds — I  love  them  all ! 
None  of  them  have  any  churches  or  clergymen  to  teach  them, 
— and  yet  they  all  make  their  own  happiness  their  own  way. 
They  all  die,— of  course  everything  dies, — but  not  till  they've 
most  of  them  had  a  good  time.  I  want  my  good  time,  and  I 
don't  care  how  I  get  it  I  like  to  be  admired — I  like  every 
man  who  sees  me  to  want  me  more  than  anything  else  on 
earth — for  the  moment! — it  is  never  more  than  for  the  moment, 
you  know  I" — and  she  shot  a  glance  up  at  him  from  the  shadow 
of  her  curling  lashes.  "  But — it's  always  a  grand  moment ! 
I  kept  away  from  Bob  Hadley,  because  he  was  ill,  and  I 
thought  I  did  him  harm — but  when  you  said :  '  Go  and  see 
him ' — I  went — though  I  knew  it  would  be  the  death  of  him. 
Put  yourself  in  his  place,  Mr.  Everton ! — suppose  that  you 
loved  a  woman  more  than  God,  and  that  death  was  taking  you 
away  from  her  altogether, — would  you  not  curse  and  swear 
just  as  Bob  did?" 

Completely  taken  aback  by  the  confident  effrontery  of  her 
speech  and  manner,  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in  grave, 
reproachful  amazement  She  met  his  look  with  a  smile  of 
perfect  sweetness — but  he  set  his  lips  hard  and  faced  her 
resolutely,  as  though  she  were  a  fair  fiend  sent  to  tempt  his  soul. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  Jacynth," — he  said  coldly — 
**  You  talk  in  a  way  you  should  not — and  I  think  you  know  it 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  myself  or  any  man  loving  a 
woman  more  than  God." 
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She  opened  her  dark  eyeSj  showing  him  a  luounou^  world    1 

of  wonder  in  their  depths, 

"  You  cannot  ?  Oh  1 — but — of  course  you  cannot — you're 
a  clergyman*     I  forgot  1     I  thought " 

She  drooped  her  headj  and  it  seemed  to  Ever  ton  that  her 
bosom  trembled  with  suppressed  laughter. 

A  sense  of  anger  burned  within  him  ; — was  he, — the  Vicar 
of  the  parish, — so  powerless,  so  wavering  and  indulgent  and 
weakt  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  convince  this  girl  of  her 
vanity  and  foUy^  and  lead  her  out  of  the  error  of  her  ways  ? 

*'  You  thought  what  ?  "  he  asked^  sternly. 

She  glanced  at  him  demurely. 

"  Only — that  you  were  perhaps  lilte  other  men,** — she  said. 

At  this  he  smiled — and  there  was  a  touch  of  scorn  in  the 
smile. 

"  I  hope  and  think  I  am  like  other  ment** — ^he  said  quietly — 
**  Other  men  who  know  that  the  greatest  happiness  on  earth  is 
to  serve  God  faithfully,  and  for  His  sake  to  fight  against  all 
evil  things  that  strive  to  separate  our  souls  from  Him " 

**  Am  I  an  evil  thing  ?  "  she  interrupted  him,  suddenly. 

"  Pray  God  you  are  not ! "  he  said,  simply. 

She  was  silent.  Two  bright  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  and 
dropped  among  the  flowers  at  her  breast.  He  was  touched, 
despite  himself.  It  was  well  nigh  impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain 
compassion  for  this  wayward  beautiful  creature,  fatherless  and 
motherless  as  she  was,  and  left  to  the  casual  protection  o\ 
an  aged  relative  who  only  sought  to  make  use  of  her  as  a 
*  handy '  girl  to  fetch  and  carry, — and  he  began  to  think  again, 
as  he  had  often  thought  lately,  whether  he  could  not  find  a 
means  of  placing  her  in  some  establishment  where  she  could 
be  trained  to  suitable  employment  that  should  occupy  her 
mind  as  well  as  procure  her  a  means  of  livelihood. 

"  If  she  were  not  so  lovely," — he  mused — "  it  would  be  easy." 

That  was  just  the  difficulty — *  if  she  were  not  so  lovely.' 
And  he  caught  himself  studying  every  line  of  the  *  difficulty,* 
— the  hair,  the  eyes,  the  figure,  the  exquisite  rose-leaf  skin — 
and   then,  as   his  mind  dwelt   persistently  on   these  varying 
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channs,  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  decided  that  it  was 
not  a  man's  business  to  manage  the  girl  at  all  His  wife, — 
Azalea  must  be  called  upon  to  take  her  in  hand, — and  yet,  as 
this  idea  crossed  his  mind  he  knew  how  absiu-d  it  was  for  him 
to  entertain  it  for  a  moment  Azalea  and  Jacynth !  As  well 
seek  to  bring  the  opposite  poles  together,  or  ask  fire  and  water 
to  mingle  in  unison  1 

''Jacynth," — he  said,  at  last — "  I  should  like  to  have  a  quiet 
talk  with  you " 

She  looked  up  quickly. 

"  Now  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No— not  now, — in  two  or  three  days'  time — after  poor  Bob 
Hadley  is  buried.    Come  to  the  Vicarage " 

"What  will  Mrs.  Everton  say ? " — ^and  she  smiled  the  ques- 
tion, rather  than  spoke  it  Something  in  her  tone  annoyed 
him.     He  drew  himself  up  a  trifle  stiffly. 

**  Mrs.  Everton  will  say  as  she  has  always  said  " — he  replied, 
"that  she  hopes  I  may  persuade  you  to  be  reasonable  and 
gentle — to  be  more  careful  of  your  conduct " 

Jacynth  laughed  lightly. 

"  I  don't  think  she  hopes  anything  of  the  kind,"  she  said — 
"  She  knows  I'm  past  all  that  I  can't  be  reasonable — not  in 
the  way  you  mean, — reasonable  people  are  always  so  dull,  I 
hate  being  dull  !  But  I  won't  be  a  trouble  to  you,  Mr. 
Everton — I  promise  that!  I'll  make  a  change!  See  here," 
and  with  an  impetuous  movement  she  laid  one  hand  con- 
fidently on  his  arm — "  You're  a  good  man^  I'm  sure, — at  least 
I  know  you're  trying  to  be  good !  You're  trying  to  be  better 
and  wiser  than  the  birds  and  the  animals — I'm  not  The 
Testament  tells  us  that  God  cares  for  the  sparrows  and  the 
lilies  of  the  field — I  don't  presume  to  be  more  valuable  than  a 
sparrow,  and  I'm  certainly  not  half  so  nice  as  a  lily  of  the  field. 
If  God  looks  after  me  as  much  as  He  does  after  those  two 
things,  I'm  all  right.  I  don't  mind  the  rest  But  I  swear  to 
you  " — here  she  spoke  with  extraordinary  vehemence,  and  her 
great  eyes  glittered  like  stars  on  a  wintry  night — "that  next 
time  you  see  me  I'll  be  difierent  I  will ! " 
8 
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Her  manner  startled  him  a  little.     She  looked  at  him  so 

straight! y,  and  withal  so  defiantly,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
reply.     After  a  pause,  he  said,  gently — 

"  Is  that  a  promise,  Jacynth  ?  " 

"  That*3  a  promise  !  "  and  with  a  sudden  desperate  gesture 
she  flung  up  her  arms  to  heaven — "  Do  you  hear  it,  Almighty 
God?     It*s  a  promise!" 

He  recoiled  from  her  with  a  kind  of  nervous  dread  upon 
him.  There  was  something  so  wild  and  reckless  about  her 
that  he  wondered — with  the  ustial  despairing  sensation  that 
ftl^vays  affected  him  when  he  thought  of  the  one  great  cutse 
of  his  parish  which  he  was  powerless  to  remove — whether  she 
had  been  drinking  ?  She  caught  his  look, — and*  understand- 
ing it,  laughed  aloud- 

"I  know  what  you  think  I "  she  said  —  "If  one  of  the 
prophets  who  raved  about  God  in  the  Bible  were  to  stand  here 
now  and  begin  to  rant  and  scream,  you'd  say  he  was  drunk  J 
Isaiah  wouldn't  get  a  hearing  at  any  price ! " 

"  Jacynth !  "  And  his  utterance  of  her  name  was  like  a 
sharp  exclamation  of  pain. 

"  Jacynth  !  "  she  echoed,  half  sadly,  half  mockingly — "  Poor 
Jacynth !  A  girl  with  only  a  face  for  a  fortune  !  That's  the 
trouble !  Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Everton  !  I've  made  you  a 
promise — and  you'll  see  I'll  keep  it !     Good-bye  ! " 

Before  he  could  utter  a  word  in  answer  she  had  gone, 
running  past  him  over  the  old  stone  bridge  into  the  village 
with  the  flying  fleetness  of  a  bird  He  turned  to  look  at  her 
as  she  fled,  and  all  at  once,  as  though  a  chord  had  been 
struck  in  his  brain,  he  heard  the  frantic  cry  of  the  dead  man 
who  had  loved  her — "  Jacynth  !  Jacynth  !  See  where  she 
goes  !  Will  no  one  stop  her  ?  Running,  running,  running — 
look — look  ! — running  straight  into  Hell !  " 

Everton  shuddered  as  with  an  inward  cold. 

"Something  must  be  done  for  that  girl," — he  said — "Some- 
thing must  be  done  before  it  is  too  late ! " 


CHAPTER  VII 

TWO  or  three  days  passed,  and  during  this  interval 
Shadbrook  took  upon  itself  a  curious  aspect  of  bland  and 
decent  dejection, — an  aspect  it  always  assumed  whenever  there 
was  a  death  in  the  village.  Everybody  had  known  for  a  long 
time  that  young  Hadley's  illness  could  only  have  one  possible 
termination, — and  when  that  fatal  end  arrived  no  one  was 
really  surprised  or  very  sorry,  yet  all  thojight  it  the  *  proper* 
thing  to  affect  an  air  of  gentle  resignation,  as  of  persons  who 
were  unjustly  maltreated  by  a  cruel  and  untoward  destiny. 
Blinds  were  drawn  in  the  cottage  windows  of  both  '  old '  and 
*new*  Shadbrook — and  even  the  venerable  *  Mortar'  Pike  sat 
obstinately  in  his  chimney-comer,  refusing  to  move,  and 
apparently  considering  himself  a  more  or  less  injured  party 
because  he  was  not  yet  *  laid  out '  as  a  corpse. 

"  For,"  said  he—"  that  there  Bob  Hadley  wom't  three-and- 
twenty,  an'  look  at  me,  goin'  on  for  ninety-three  this  August ! 
Seems  to  me  the  Lord  don't  want  me  nohow.  I'm  sort  o'  left 
stickin'  in  the  furrow  while  the  plough  goes  on." 

As  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted,  Everton  rather  avoided 
the  village,  for  experience  had  taught  him  that  the  rustic  mind 
revels  in  the  affau-s  of  death,  and  that  when  country  folk  are 
preparing  for  a  funeral,  it  is  a  kind  of  personal  festivity  for 
them  in  which  they  resent  all  interference.  He  knew,  or 
rather  he  imagined,  that  if  he  were  wanted,  he  would  be  sent 
for.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  under  certain  circumstances  of 
difficulty  occurring  to  what  are  called  the  *  common '  people, 
the  very  last  person  they  think  of  consulting,  is  the  Vicar  of  the 

"5 
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parish-  It  ouglit  not  to  be  so,  but  so  it  is.  And  the  cause 
not  far  to  seek,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  Vicar  of  the 
parish  is  so  centred  in  himself  and  his  own  concerns  that  he 
lias  no  sympathy  to  spare  for  any  wandering  or  wounded 
raembcr  of  his  flock.  **I  do  not  wander/* — he  says, — "  Why 
should  you  pursue  «)  undesirable  a  couise  ?  /  am  not 
wounded — why  Aoyou  bleed?" 

Everton,  however,  was  not  one  of  the  priestly  egoists  of 
whom  there  are  so  many  abusing  the  world  nowadays  in  the 
name  of  Christ, — and  had  the  poorest  or  most  erring  of  hia 
parishioners  sought  his  aid  in  trouble,  he  would  have  given  it 
with  all  his  heart  and  power,  no  matter  at  what  cost  or  pain 
to  himself.  Unfortunately,  his  flock  did  not  entirely  grasp 
this  fact.  He  had  only  been  with  them  ft  little  over  three 
years, — and  though  they  were  all  decidedly  impressed  m  his 
favour,  yet  the  memory  of  at  least  two  past  vicars  had  made  it 
diflficult  for  them  to  understand  that  a  man  may  l>e  a  parson 
and  honest  at  one  and  the  same  time.  So  they  were  cautious 
— not  to  say  secretive — in  their  dealings  with  him, — or  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  describe  their  general  attitude  tov/ards 
him  as  one  of  reticence  mingled  with  respect.  He  himself 
was  sorrowfully  conscious  that  there  was  an  invisible  wall 
between  his  personality  and  their  humble  lives, — a  wall  which 
he  had  now  and  then  looked  over  by  chance,  but  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  scale.  Nevertheless,  he  bore  his 
isolation  very  peaceably, — he  was  patient-minded,  and  hoped 
almost  against  hope  that  some  day — a  day  no  matter  how 
distant,  provided  it  should  come  at  last, — some  day  they  would 
realise  that  he  was  truly  their  friend,  faithful  in  purpose,  and 
loving  in  intention,  seeking  to  live  the  Christ-life  to  the  best 
of  his  human  ability, — a  life  easy  to  preach  of,  but  more 
difficult  to  practise  than  any  ethical  theory  ever  propounded  to 
the  world  by  teachers  un-Divine.  And  in  his  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  when  one  of  their  little  community 
was  *  taken  *  as  they  put  it,  they  preferred  to  be  left  alone  to 
manage  their  own  peculiar  ceremonies  of  Maying  out'  and 
*  watching '  the  dead  without  the  intrusion  of  one  who,  though 
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the  head  of  the  parish,  was  more  or  less  a  stranger  to  their 
habits  and  customs,  he  kept  away  from  them  during  the  time 
that  he  knew  they  were  all,  like  children  at  a  fair,  enjoying  the 
logubrious  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  Bob  Hadley.  The 
Kiemans  made  no  sign, — and  on  the  strength  of  the  idea  that 
no  news  was  good  news,  he  supposed  all  was  well  Once  or 
twice  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  call  at  Dan  Kieman's  cottage 
and  make  enquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  that  redoubtable 
drunkard's  ill-used  but  uncomplaining  wife, — but  remembering 
Dan's  fierce  anger  at  his  "  busy-bodyin"*— decided  to  leave 
matters  as  they  were  for  the  present  Once  he  asked  Azalea 
if  she  had  heard  anything  about  Mrs.  Kieman,  and  that 
charming  little  lady  had  given  her  shoulders  a  most  expressive 
shrug  as  she  repliexi — 

"  No— not  a  word !  You  know,  Dick,  they  don't  want  us 
— especially  when  we  notice  their  domestic  quarrels !  They 
quite  hate  us,  then ! — they  really  do  i  And  perhaps,  after  all, 
^ey  are  right  If  /  quarrelled  with  you,  or  you  quarrelled  with 
me,  I  shouldn't  like  anybody  to  come  and  ask  me  about  it ! — I 
reaUy  shouldn't — not  even  a  Bishop ! " 

He  laughed  at  the  open  roundness  of  her  child-like  blue  eyes. 

"My  dear,  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  the  poor  wretdied 
woman  had  recovered," — he  said,  lightly — "  Dan  Kieman  had 
undoubtedly  hurt  her  very  much " 

"Oh,  but  she  liked  it!"  declared  Azalea— "She  wouldn't 
hear  a  word  against  him  I  And,  Dick,  you  ought  to  remember 
that  if  women  like  to  be  knocked  down  by  their  husbands,  you 
really  can^t  prevent  it !  If  Mrs.  Kieman  were  any  worse,  the 
doctor  would  have  sent  us  word, — I'm  sure  you  needn't  be  at 
all  anxious  on  that  score !  Nobody  m  the  village  is  bothering 
about  her  at  all, — they're  all  quite  taken  up  with  that  poor 
dead  man, — and  they  won't  think  of  anything  else  till  he's 
buried  Dear  me !  "  and  she  heaved  a  little  sigh — "  I  do  wish 
it  didn't  remind  me  so  of  wasps  ! " 

"  Wasps  ! "  he  exclaimed — "  Azalea,  what  do  you  mean  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  sounds  dreadful  and  irreverent  and  all  that ! " 
she  said,  with  a  dimpling  smile — "  but  I  really  can't  help  it, 
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Dick  !  Haven't  you  evtr  seen  a  wasp's  funeral  ?  /  have  I  I  j 
saw  one  not  long  ago  in  the  garden*  The  dead  wasp  was  on 
the  lawn, — and  there  came  a  whole  lot  of  other  wasps  buzzing 
round  it  and  making  the  most  awful  fuss — and  the  crowd  gpt 
thicker  and  thick er,  and  each  wasp  seemed  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  body — and  then  they  settled  in  a  mass  upon 
itj — and  I  watched  the  whole  business,  till  suddenly  they  all 
flew  away — and— there  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  wasp  corpse 
left  J  It  was  gone  \  "  Here  she  put  on  a  face  of  the  greatest 
seriousness,     "What  do  you  suppose  became  of  it  ?  " 

"Can't  imagine!'^  and  Everton  laughed  again — ** Have  you 
any  idea  ?  " 

She  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  with  a  coaxing  touch  pre- 
tended to  arrange  his  tie  more  becomingly. 

"  Yes,  1  have — but  I  don't  like  to  say  it,*'  she  answered — '*  1 
think  it  was  eaten  up  1  I  do  !  I  believe  that's  Uie  way  wasps 
get  rid  of  their  defunct  friends  and  relatives  1  Of  course  Tni 
wrong, — and  some  dreadful  spectacled  old  entomologist  would 
tell  me  I'm  a  perfect  fool.  But  that's  how  the  thing  appeared 
to  me.  And  when  I  see  all  the  villagers  of  Shadbrook  swarming 
round  Mrs.  Hadley's  cottage  and  wanting  *to  look  at  the 
corpse ' — that's  what  they  say,  you  know ! — it  makes  me  fed 
wasps  all  over  1 " 

Everton  struggled  with  his  feelings;  he  tried  to  check  his 
mirth  and  to  look  serious,  but  it  was  no  use.  Azalea  was  i^er- 
fectly  incorrigible.  To  her  there  was  nothing  of  grave  import 
in  life  or  death, — persons  and  events  presented  themselves  to 
her  in  a  manner  which  to  him  was  incomprehensible  and  yet 
comical, — he  could  hardly  reproach  her,  and  yet  he  knew  well 
enough  that  the  way  in  which  she  viewed  the  sorrows  of  others, 
proved  her  to  be  lacking  in  that  delicate  sympathy  which  poets 
in  olden  time  used  gallantly  to  maintain  was  the  best  charm  of 
a  perfect  woman.  She  had  indeed  a  faculty  resembling  that  of 
the  halfpenny  modem  press,  which  chiefly  rejoices  in  its  ability 
to  make  a  jest  of  everything,  even  of  the  honour  and  renown  of 
the  country  on  whose  too  easy  tolerance  it  battens.  There  is  a 
strong  taint  of  the  monkey  in  all  semi-educated  men  and  women 
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— a  tendency  to  grin  and  chatter  and  throw  nutshells  at  the 
sun.  The  mongrel  man,  who  is  a  cross  between  an  ape  and  a 
savage,  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  highest  and 
purest  things  of  life, — and  it  is  just  because  the  mongrel  breeds 
are  gaining  undue  ascendency  in  human  afiairs  that  poetry  has 
been  killed  outright  and  all  the  sister  arts  are  slowly  dying. 
Too  many  mongrels  are  in  control  of  our  press,  our  finance  and 
our  government, — and  it  is  possible  we  may  have  to  wait  a 
couple  of  centuries  yet,  before  with  fire  and  sword  we  cleanse 
our  Augean  stables  and  recover  the  true  types  of  noble  Man- 
hood and  Womanhood  for  the  grace  and  the  glory  of  England. 
Meanwhile  it  is  the  fJEishion  to  *  sneer  down '  warmth  of  heart 
and  sentiment, — and  Azalea,  though  she  had  a  certain  amount 
of  tenderness  and  feeling  in  her  dainty  composition,  was  so  £air 
from  wishing  to  give  way  to  such  '  weakness '  that  she  preferred 
to  laugh  at  a  serious  subject  rather  than  take  time  to  consider 
it  Her  husband  looking  at  her  now,  as  in  all  her  pink  and 
white  prettiness  she  smiled  up  into  his  face,  realised  in  a  flash 
of  comprehension  how  utterly  futile  it  would  be  to  talk  to  her 
about  the  spiritual  and  moral  needs  of  Jacynth  Miller.  For  a 
moment  he  had  thought  that  perhaps  he  could  persuade  her  to 
have  the  girl  at  the  Vicarage  for  a  day  or  two  so  that  she  might 
talk  to  her  and  reason  with  her  *  like  a  sister,' — so  he  had  said 
to  himself  in  the  simple,  foolish  way  of  a  perfectly  guileless  man 
who  is  generally  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  complex  nature  of  a 
woman.  But  somehow  after  her  story  of  the  wasp*s  funeral, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  speak  to  her  at  all  on  the  topic  which 
just  now  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  If  the  loneliness  and 
sorrow  of  a  broken-hearted  widow  deprived  of  her  only  son, 
could  not  move  her  to  any  sense  of  real  compassion,  then  the 
uncertain  prospect  of  a  girl's  life — especially  when  that  girl  was 
as  beautiful  as  Jacynth — would  scarcely  appeal  to  her  interest. 
Teased  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  gave  a  slight  sigh.  His  wife 
put  her  feiir  arms  caressingly  about  him. 

"You're  vexed,  Tm  sure!" — she  murmured — "You  don't 
like  my  *wasp'  way  of  looking  at  funerals !  I  know  it's  quite 
wicked  of  me,  but ^" 
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He  interrupted  her  vith  a  kiss. 

"  Vou  have  a  merry  heart,  little  one,'* — he  said,  tenderij — 

"And  may  you  always  keep  it  I  For  myself  Ttn  afraid  I  feel 
the  griefs  of  others  rather  keenly— and  I  can*t  forget  poor 
Hadley*s  tortured  eyes,  or  hia  mother's  despair *' 

*'  I  Jitfiaif  it  would  be  disagreeable  I " — and  drawing  herself 
;iway  from  him  she  gave  a  tiny  shake  of  her  skirts  expressive 
of  defiance^*'  And  you  didn^t  do  him  any  good  by  going  and 
praying  at  his  bedside — I'm  sure  you  didn't  1 " 

He  was  silent* 

"  Sometimes,"  she  went  on — "  dying  people  get  worse  directly 
they  see  the  clergyman.  /  should,  I'm  sure  I  Though,  of 
course,  it  will  be  all  right  when  /  die,  because  you're  my 
husband^  and  there  you  are,  all  ready " 

With  a  sudden  passionate  exclamation  he  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  Azalea,  my  darling,  don't  talk  like  that !  You  die  !  You  I 
Oh  my  love,  my  wife  I— don't  you  know  I  couldn't  live  without 
you  1     Do  you  think  I  could  pray  by  your  deathbed  ?  " 

She  clung  to  him,  trembling  a  little. 

"  Couldn't  you  ?  "  she  whispered—"  Why  not  ?  " 

His  hands  closed  jealously  over  her  little  golden-curled 
head,  and  he  pressed  her  almost  roughly  to  his  heart. 

"  Don't  ask  me  ! "  he  whispered  back — "  It's  too  hard  a 
question ) " 

A  silence  followed — a  silence  in  which  love,  and  love  only, 
held  them  both  in  thrall.  Everton  almost  heard  the  strong 
pulsation  of  the  warm  life-blood  in  his  veins, — while  at  the 
same  time  his  spiritual  inward  self  shuddered  as  it  were,  on 
the  brink  of  an  abyss  of  eternal  cold  Azalea's  query  had 
for  the  moment  startled  him  with  a  kind  of  terror.  For — if 
he  could  not  pray  by  the  deathbed  of  one  whom  he  himself 
loved,  where  was  his  professed  faith  in  the  great  Creed  of 
Christ  with  which  he  sought  to  console  others?  He  dared 
not  pursue  the  thought.  The  exquisite  undefinable  emotion 
he  felt  in  the  mere  act  of  holding  his  wife  in  his  close  embrace 
was  but  a  part  of  hLs  ordinary  earthly  experience  and  existence 
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— a  bodily  ecstasy  with  which  this  world  alone  was  connected« 
and  which  certainly  was  not  promised  in  the  world  to  come. 
For  there,  according  to  Scripture^  both  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage  are  at  an  end,  and  redeemed  souls  are  'as  the 
angels  of  God  in  Heaven.'  Whether  those  angels,  as  in  the 
poem  of  ^Annabel  Lee,'  covet  the  love  of  hunan  beings  on 
earth,  is  a  fiintastic  point  only  fit  to  be  argued  by  dreamers 
and  romandsts — but  so  for  as  Richard  Everton  was  concerned, 
he  would  not  at  that  moment  have  exchanged  the  delight  of 
his  own  personal  passion  for  all  the  glory  of  an  impersonal 
paradise.  Of  course  the  ardent  glow  of  feeling  was  brie^ — 
it  always  is.  No  human  being  can  stand  too  long  upon  the 
topmost  peak  of  joy.  It  is  always  necessary  to  come  down, — 
sometimes  to  fall  off  precipitately, — but  Azalea  managed  to 
make  a  more  graceful  descent  by  slipping  gently  out  of  her 
husband's  arms  and  shaking  her  pretty  head  at  him  as  though 
he  were  a  naughty  boy. 

"WeVe  been  quite  sentimental!*  she  said — "And — oh, 
Didc! — how  you've  rumpled  my  hair!" 

He  smiled,  and  going  to  his  desk  began  to  turn  over 
papers  mechanically.  His  nerves  were  quivering  like  harp- 
strings  swept  by  a  storm, — and  every  touch  upon  them  awoke 
a  tone  of  melody  or  discord.  In  days  to  come  he  was 
destined  to  remember  those  few  moments  fraught  with 
meaning,  when  the  overwhelming  knowledge  of  his  own 
weakness  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  had  borne  down  his 
imagined  spiritual  force  with  a  sudden  chill  blow, — ^when 
he  had  realised  that  the  dying  Hadley's  words  might  yet 
challenge  him  from  the  grave  as  to  the  use  of  prayer, — and 
when  for  the  first  time  he  had  felt  like  'a  reed  shaken  in 
the  wind'  by  the  mere  dread  thought  of  being  called  upon 
to  pray  for  his  own  wife's  departing  souL  A  witty  French 
philosopher  assures  us  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  can 
bear  with  greater  equanimity  than  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
— and  no  one  is  more  frequently  called  upon  to  display  this 
heroic  form  of  endurance  than  a  clergjrman.  Often  he 
becomes    so   accustomed  to   it  that   he    forgets  he  is  not 
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absolutely  safeguarded  hiniself  from  aMlction,  and  ^hen 
he  U  made  the  object  of  &  'visitation*  in  the  way  of 
su/Tering,  he  is  not  only  surprised  but  frequently  offended. 
He  considers  it  unjust  that  God,  whom  he  serves  according 
to  orthodox  Church  rule:,  should  retaliate  upon  him  with 
any  rods  in  pickle.  Yet  such  rods  are  often  laid  sharply 
across  hts  back,  and  if  science  be  correct  in  the  assertion 
that  nothing  is  without  a  cause  for  M*^,  then  we  must 
presume  be  has  deserved  the  castigationp  even  though  bis 
faults  be  not  publicly  apparent.  And  so  truly  did  Everton 
grasp  the  sense  of  bis  own  unworthiness^  that  in  a  kind  of 
semi-conscious  way^  he  mentally  sought  to  punish  himself  for 
enjoying  too  much  happiness. 

"  I  am  really  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  m  the  world," 
— *he  argued — *'God  has  showered  benefits  upon  me, — and 
yet  how  many  times  a  day  lately  have  I  not  grumbled  at 
the  limitations  of  my  life  at  Shad  brook  1  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  discontent  I  am  not  half  grateful  enough 
for  all  the  blessings  I  have, — for  my  wife  and  child — for  my 
house  and  all  its  comforts — for  the  peace  and  health  of  a 
country  life, — for  the  chances  of  helping  and  comforting 
my  parishioners, — why,  there  are  a  thousand  things  which 
should  move  me  to  hourly  thanksgiving !  And  yet  I  am 
often  churlish  aud  dissatisfied.  I  have  even  imagined  that 
I  deserve  a  wider  sphere  of  intellectual  effort  than  my 
present  charge, — what  insufferable  conceit  on  my  part ! 
Evidently  I  must  take  myself  strongly  in  hand.  I  need  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  gratitude — the  one  least  known  by  all 
the  world  of  men  !  " 

And  even  as  he  thought,  so  he  acted,  and  set  about  all  his 
duties  with  a  patiently  renewed  and  earnestly  re-considered 
zeal.  When  the  day  came  for  Hadley's  funeral,  he  performed 
that  last  sad  religious  rite  with  a  gentle  tenderness  and  com- 
passion for  the  deeply  distressed  mother  of  the  dead  lad  that 
did  not  fail  to  impress  all  those  of  his  parishioners  who  were 
present  with  a  sense  of  something  like  surprise  that  a  parson 
should  deem  it  worth  his  while  to  be  so  brotherly  and  kind  to 
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tbc  merely  'common'  folk.  There  were,  however,  very  few 
that  followed  the  corpse  to  the  grave, — and  those  few  were,  or 
appeared  to  be  more  mieasy  than  grieved  Everton,  always 
keenly  sensitive  to  impressions,  caught  one  or  two  of  their 
shifty  glances  at  him,  and  wondered  what  they  had  in  their 
minds.  When  all  ^yas  over,  and  the  poor  weeping  Mrs.  Hadley 
had  thrown  a  small  bmich  of  white  narcissi  upon  the  coffin 
that  held  everything  that  was  mortal  of  the  son  she  had  broi^t 
into  the  world  for  no  greater  end  than  this, — he  waited  a  few 
moments  in  the  diurchyard,  while  the  small  group  of  mourners 
slowly  dispersed ;  and  an  uncomfortable  feeling  came  over  him 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  but  what  it  was  he  could  not 
determine.  He  watched  the  sexton  casting  spadefuls  of  rich 
brown  earth  into  the  open  grave,  and  presently  spoke  to  Yam, 
though  he  knew  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  information  to 
be  got  out  of  a  man  who  had  won  for  himself  the  nickname  of 
'Silent  Stowey '  on  account  of  his  extreme  taciturnity. 

"Poor  Hadley  seems  to  have  had  very  few  friends," — he 
said 

Jacob  Stowey,  verger,  sexton,  beU-ringer  and  general  useful 
man  about  the  church,  looked  up  for  a  second,  then  down 
again,  and  went  on  with  his  '  shovelling  in.' 

"  All  the  village  knew  him,  and  knew  how  long  and  patiently 
he  had  suffered,"  —  continued  Everton — "I  should  have 
thought " 

"That  all  the  village  'ud  be  'ere !  "—interrupted  Stowey— 
"  But  it  ain't" 

He  moistened  his  hands  and  worked  with  fresh  energy. 

"  The  people  seemed  so  sorry  about  it,  and  so  sympathetic," 
here  Everton,  despite  himself,  thought  of  Azalea's  description 
of  the  'wasp's  funeral' — "They  must  be  able  to  forget  very 
quickly,  or  some  other  event  must  have  happened  of  greater 
interest " 

Stowey  turned  his  head  and  weather-beaten  visage  slowly 
round,  and  surveyed  the  Vicar  with  a  pair  of  very  vague,  filmy 
grey  eyes. 

"Mebbe  thafs  it,"— he  said— "  Mebbe." 
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He  threw  more  spadefuls  of  earth  over  Hadleys  now 
invisible  cofllini  Everton  hesitated  another  moment,  standing 
by  the  grave  like  an  almost  supemattiral  figure,  with  the  wind 
blowing  his  surplice  about  him  in  snow-white  folds,  as  of  the 
mantle  of  a  saint  or  a  majtyr. 

"But  there's  nothing,"— he  began  tentatively* 

**Nawt^s  toM  me^  an*  I  knows  nawl," — said  Stowey — "1  bells 
an'  I  buries — but  I  doan't  clapperwag,  Clapperwaggin's  for 
mnids  an*  fools,  an'  I  bain*t  naither/' 

He  continued  his  work,  and  Everton,  feeling  it  would  be 
us<j:les!i  to  ask  him  any  more  questions,  presently  bade  him  a 
cheery  good-day  and  left  him. 

All  the  rest  of  that  afternoon  he  happened  to  be  parttculaily 
busy ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  to  clear  and 
accounts  to  make  up»  so  that  he  did  not  go  out,  but  remained 
for  the  most  part  of  the  time  in  his  study.  Not  a  single  caller 
came  near  the  Vicarage,  and  the  hours  lagged  slowly  and  some- 
what heavily  away.  With  the  fall  of  evening  he  put  by  his 
books  and  papers  as  usual,  and  gave  himself  over  to  the  quiet 
joys  of  domesticity,  which  for  him  were  very  few  and  simple. 
Chief  among  them  was  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  small  son 
*  tubbed '  and  put  to  bed — a  function  in  which  Master  Laurence 
displayed  himself  to  the  best  advantage,  kicking  out  his  well- 
knit  little  limbs  in  every  direction  and  positively  revelling  in 
every  splash  of  the  sponge  in  the  water.  No  angel  ever  smiled 
more  divinely  than  he  did,  when,  nude  as  a  cupid  and  only 
lacking  wings,  he  sat  on  his  nurse's  knee  waiting  for  his  clean 
night-gown  to  be  put  on, — he  was  all  radiant  with  comfoA  and 
good-nature,  and  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  such  a  beautiful, 
innocent  little  being  was  destined  to  become  that  too  often  sad 
and  weary  thing,  a  Man.  It  was  a  point  on  which  Everton 
often  dwelt  with  a  certain  wistful  and  tender  solicitude. 

"Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof!"  he  mused — 
"  Only— the  cruellest  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  evil  is  sure  to 
come ! " 

That  night  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room  reading,  or  rather 
pretending  to  read,  while  his  wife  sang  to  him, — another  of 
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his  purely  'domestic'  pleasures.  Azalea  had  a  very  small 
voice, — there  was  not  a  Uirill  of  emotion  in  it,  but  it  was  pretty 
and  bird-like,  and  sounded  particularly  sweet  in  a  more  than 
usually  senseless  song  about  ''Meet  me  in  de  com  when  de 
wind  am  blowin*."  There  was  no  real  sentiment  in  the  thing, 
but  somehow,  as  he  heard  the  clear,  light,  child-like  soprano 
warbling  the  '  coon '  nonsense  which  passed  for  a  love-ditty,  he 
was  touched  to  a  feeling  of  something  like  tears.  He  laid  the 
open  book  he  held  gently  on  the  table,  and  looked  lovingly  at 
his  wife's  dainty  figure  seated  at  the  piano.  The  lamplight 
gleamed  on  the  gold  of  her  hair,  twisted  in  its  many  shining 
love-locks,  and  flashed  on  the  white  roundness  of  her  arms. 

**Dcre's  a  breakin'  in  de  clouds  an'  de  stars  am  showin'. 
Oh  meet  me  in  de  com  when  de  wind  am  blowin'  1 " 

she  sang  in  quaintly  tender  little  notes  of  level  tune — perfectly 
monotonous  and  passionless,  yet  effective  in  their  way,  and 
sufficient  to  charm  any  man  who  was  not  too  captious  a  critic. 
A  knock  at  the  drawing-room  door  broke  the  spell — the  music 
ceased,  and  a  maid-servant  entered. 

"  Dr.  Brand  would  like  to  see  you,  sir," — she  said. 

"  Dr.  Brand ! "  The  Vicar  echoed  the  name  in  some  surprise 
and  glanced  at  his  watch — "  Why  it's  nearly  ten  o'clock." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  he  said  it  was  urgent." 

"  Somebody  dying  again ! "  sighed  Azalea. 

Her  husband  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  quietly  left  the 
room.     Brand  was  awaiting  him  in  the  study. 

"Fm  sorry  to  disturb  you  so  late  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Everton,"  he  said—"  But  I  thought  I'd  better  come  and  tell 
you  myself.     Mrs.  Kiernan " 

"  Is  she  worse  ?  " 

"She's  dead." 

"  Dead ! "  Everton  stood  amazed  There  was  a  shock  in 
the  brevity  of  the  announcement.  "  Dead  !  Why  I  thought 
she  was  getting  well " 

"  So  she  was," — and  *  Dr.  Harry '  took  two  or  three  turns 
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up  and  down  the  room  in  rather  a  perturbed  way — "  There  was 
nothing  at  all  in  the  nature  of  her  physical  injuries  that  should 
have  killed  her.  It  was  worry — the  woman  fretted  herself  to 
death,'^ 

**When  did  she  die?" 

"Just  nowj — half  an  hour  ago.  Mr,  Everton," — and  the 
doctor  spoke  with  sudden  and  emphatic  earnestness — "We 
mu5tn*t  think  of  charg;ing  Kieman  with  having  caused  the 
death  of  his  wife.  One  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  do  so, — 
but  knowing  all  the  facts " 

He  broke  off,  and  again  paced  up  and  down  restlessly. 

**  It*s  a  wretched  business  1'*  he  said  irritably — "I  wish  to 
God  you  had  known  the  whole  thing  from  the  beginning, — then 
your  wife  would  not  have  been  mixed  up  in  it " 

"My  wife!"  The  Vicar^s  voice  and  face  expressed  utter 
and  genuine  bewildennent — "  My  wife ! " 

"Well,  it  was  your  wife  who  told  Mrs.  Kieman  all  about 
Dan*s  fooling  with  Jacynth  Miller,  and  of  course  it  got  on  the 
poor  creature's  mind — then,  when  Jacynth  went  away  from  the 
village  the  day  before  yesterday,  Dan  behaved  like  a  madman 
and  made  a  scene " 

"  Wait ! — wait  a  minute  I "  and  Everton  put  his  hand  to  his 
forehead  in  a  dazed  way — "I  don't  understand  you.  You  say 
you  wish  I  had  known  from  the  beginning.     Known  what  ?  " 

Brand  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  hesitatingly. 

"  It's  not  a  pleasant  story,  Mr.  Everton," — he  said,  at  last — 
"  and  I  wish  I  hadn't  to  tell  it.  The  villagers  have  all  been 
trying  to  hide  it  and  hush  it  up — honestly  I  believe,  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  woman  that's  gone,  who  was  a  decent, 
hard-working  body.  But  here  it  is.  Dan  Kiernan  has  been 
Jacynth  Miller's  lover  for  the  past  six  months " 

"  Jacynth  Miller  !     Kiernan  her  lover  !     Good  God  ! " 

And  Everton  stared  before  him  with  strained  unseeing  eyes. 

"  Naturally  the  women  knew," — went  on  Brand — "  With  all 
her  cleverness  Jacynth  could  not  hide  her  guilt  from  them^ — 
and  Mrs.  Everton  was  aware  of  it, — but  I  daresay  she  did  not 
quite   like   to   tell    you.     Anyhow,    after   Kiernan's   drunken 
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attadc  on  bis  wife,  when  Mrs.  Everton  went  to  visit  her,  she 
found — so  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Adcott — ^that  Jacynth  had  been 
up  all  night  with  Dan  in  the  kitchen  next  to  the  room  where 
Mrs.  ELieman  lay  ill.  And  she  was  so  horrified  and  indignant 
that  she  told  the  truth  to  Mrs.  Kieman  then  and  there — ^which 
/think  was  an  unfortimate  move." 

Everton  had  been  listening  as  though  he  were  lost  in  a 
dream. 

"  And  then  ?  "  he  queried,  in  a  level  tone  of  voice — "  What 
happened  ?** 

"Nothing — except  that  Mrs.  Adcott  begged  her  not  to 
mention  the  miserable  scandal  to  you,  till  Mrs.  Kieman  got 
well — and  she  promised.  But  the  trouble  of  it  is,  Mrs. 
Kieman  never  really  rallied  thoroughly — she  was  sometimes 
better  and  sometimes  worse — and  the  finish  of  it  all  came  when 
it  was  known  that  Jacynth  had  gone " 

"  Gone  I "  repeated  Everton — "  She  has  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes, — no  one  knows  where." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.     Then  the  Vicar  spoke. 

"  I  am  sorry," — he  said  gently, — "  very  sony  I  did  not  hear, 
or  find  out  all  this  for  myself,  before.  I  should — I  should 
have  understood  better  how  to  act  It  is  very  difficult  for  the 
clergyman  of  a  parish  to  make  his  influence  felt,  or  his  presence 
useful,  if  he  is  purposely  kept  in  the  dark  conceming  matters 
which  ought,  rightly,  to  be  brought  to  his  attention.  I  do  not 
easily  suspect  evil " — and  a  slight  flush  warmed  the  pallor  of  his 
face — "and  it  may  be  that  I, — I  myself,  am  possibly  to  blame 
for  the  incident  of  Jacynth  Miller's  staying  the  night  in 
Kieman's  cottage  while  his  wife  was  ill, — for  I  chanced  to 
meet  her  in  the  village  on  the  day  the  assault  took  place,  and 
she  told  me  she  could  and  would  keep  Dan  away  from  the 
drink " 

"Of  course  she  could  and  would ! "  interposed  Brand,  grimly, 
"  As  long  as  he  had  her,  he  wanted  no  other  poison  ! " 

"  I  had  no  idea," — went  on  Everton,  rather  sadly — "  I  could 
not  have  possibly  imagined  or  thought  for  a  moment  that  a 
girl  like  Jacynth, — for,  with  all  her  recklessness  she  seemed  to 
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fne  to  hav«  some  refinement  about  her— -would  have  allowed 

herself  to  be  compromised  by  such  a  man  as  Kieman " 

"There  are  certain  women  who  love  brutes," — said  Brand — 
^*  And  Kieman  is  a  brute.     But  he  is  a  fine  bnite^  and  that's 

all  that  Jacynth  MtUer  cares  about.  She  has  no  sentiment  of 
any  kind.  I  daresay  that  type  of  woman  is  new  to  you, — but 
it's  common  to  me.  Doctors  see  more  than  clergymen.  And 
as  for  *  refinement* — well  I — if  Jacynth  has  any  of  that  about 
her  it's  the  refinement  of  vice,  which  is  particularly  odious^ 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  you  what  was  going  on " 

''I  wish  you  hadj''  answered  Everton,  gravely. 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  meditatively, 

"  Well,  I  don^t  think  it  would  have  helped  the  situation,"  he 
said — "And  it  isn*t  my  business  to  report  the  moral  back* 
slidings  of  the  Shadbrook  people.  They're  no  better  and  no 
worse^  so  far  as  1  can^jmake  out,  than  other  folks  in  lonely 
country  villages^  and  from  a  perfectly  common-sense  and 
matter-of-fact  point  of  view,  I  don't  believe  any  very  great 
harm  would  have  been  done,  if  Mrs.  Everton  had  not,  most 
unluckily,  spoken  to  Mrs.  Kieman  of  her  husband's  infatuation 
for  the  Miller  girl.  Nobody  would  have  said  anything — 
Jacynth  would  have  gone  away,  as  she  has  gone  now — she 
always  wanted  to  go  away,  and  it  was  what  she  was  planning 
and  intending  to  do-— not  out  of  shame  for  herself  or  sorrow — 
oh  no  ! — don't  think  that  at  all  1 — but  merely  because  she  was 
tired  of  Dan  and  his  amorous  jealousies,  and  thought  she 
would  like  a  change.  Mrs.  Kiernan  would  have  recovered 
I'm  sure, — and  Dan  might  have  still  made  her  a  fairly  good 
husband,  as  such  husbands  go.  But  now  I  expect  there'll  be 
mischief." 

"Simply  because  my  wife  did  what  she  thought  was  her 
duty  to  do  ?  "  queried  Everton,  with  coldly  sparkling  eyes. 

*  Dr  Harry '  smiled  somewhat  sadly. 

"Duty — or  what  we  sometimes  call  duty — is  not  always  a 
safe  guide," — he  said — "  We  sometimes — even  the  best  of  us 
— mistake  it.  I'm  sure  that  Mrs.  Everton  meant  to  be  kind- 
ness itself  when  she  warned  Mrs.  Kieman  of  what  was  going 
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conduct  of  many  of  the  clergy  to-day  is  alienating  the  people 
from  the  comprehension  of  Christ's  true  teaching, — and  I  am 
equally  and  sadly  positive  that  we  shall  be  punished  for  our 
neglect  and  apathy  very  speedily.  I  hear  that  there  are  even  men 
in  your  high  position,  my  lord,  who  are  disgracing  their  sacred 
office,— one  I  could  myself  name,  who  makes  a  companion  and 
friend  of  a  professing  clergyman  whose  open  immorality  is  the 
common  byword  of  the  coimtry  town  he  frequents, — and 
another " 

He  paused,  checked  by  the  startled  confusion  in  tfie  faces 
of  his  hearers.  The  Archdeacon  raised  an  impressive  hand  in 
admonition. 

"  Pray  say  no  more,  Mr.  Everton  ! "  he  murmured,  in  grieved 
accents — "  We  know  to  whom  you  allude.  I  hardly  thought 
the  matter  would  have  reached  your  ears,  but  as  it  has  unfor- 
tunately done  so,  you  surely  see  the  advisability  of  dropping  the 
subject  ?  " 

"I  should  hope," — said  the  Bishop,  solemnly — "that  Mr. 
Everton  would  not,  even  in  the  utmost  fervour  of  his  zeal,  ever 
allude  to  it ! " 

"  It  would  certainly  be  unwise  and  regrettable  to  do  so," — 
added  Mr.  Carey. 

Everton  looked  from  one  to  another  in  momentary  surprise. 
Then  a  sudden  light  seemed  to  flash  upon  him,  and  his  face 
grew  very  cold  and  stern. 

"  I  think  I  comprehend  you  ! "  he  said,  slowly.  "  But  let 
me  just  say  that  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the 
matter  which  so  evidently  disturbs  your  minds.  All  I  know 
is,  that  a  certain  Bishop  is,  to  put  it  plainly,  an  infamous 
criminal, — ^and  that  both  the  Law  and  the  State  are  con- 
niving to  cover  his  crime  and  keep  him  in  his  sacred  office, 
when  by  every  canon  of  honour  and  decency,  he  should  be 
cast  out  of  it  and  publicly  disgraced.  You  ask  me  not  to 
speak  of  this  scandal  I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the 
man  concerned.  But  if  ever  I  do  know  it,  I  shall  not  join 
the  conspiracy  of  silence.  Rather  shall  I  do  my  best  to  expose 
this  high  ecctesiastical  fraud  as  openly  as  possible." 
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made  up  his  mind  that  if  she  had  not  told  his  wife  about 
Jacjmlh  and  himself,  nothing  would  have  happened.  Mrs* 
Kieman  would  have  lived, — and  Jacynth  would  have  stayed 
on  in  the  village  Of  course  it's  true  enough  that  there's  often 
an  extraordinary  lot  of  mischief  caused  by  talk, — no  end  of 
trouble  might  be  avoided  by  keeping  a  stitl  tongue  in  one's 
head '* 

'*  Dr*  Brand,**  interposed  Evert  on,  with  gentle  dignity—"  I 
am  quite  sure  my  wife  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  causing 
any  mischief  or  distress  to  poor  Mrs,  Kiernan  or  to  any  one*  I 
don't  know  what  she  said, — she  has  not  told  me  a  word  about 
it — but  t  am  sure  she  meant  everything  in  the  best  and  kindest 
manner*  She  never  gave  me  the  least  hint  of  what  you  tell 
me  concerning  Kiernan  and  Jacynth  Miller — and,  naturally,  I 
myself  should  never  have  suspected  it " 

He  paused,  moved  by  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling*  For 
one  fleeting  instant  Jaqrnth's  beautiful  foce  and  brilliant  eyes 
flashed  before  him  like  a  picture  in  a  dream, — and  the  thought 
that  she — she  with  all  her  youth  and  winsome  loveliness 
should  have  consented  to  become  the  wanton  partner  of  Dan 
Kieman's  vices,  revolted  his  every  sense  to  the  verge  of  nausea. 
He  steadied  his  nerves  by  an  effort 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  all  this  trouble," — he  went  on  quietly, 
"  Sorrier  than  I  can  express  in  words !  I  suppose  I  am 
very  dense, — but  I  have  always  believed  in  the  goodness 
rather  than  the  badness  of  my  fellow-creatures, — and  I  had 
hoped  to  see  even  Dan  Kieman  turn  out  a  nobler  fellow  than 
he  seemed.  As  for  Jacynth  Miller — I  knew  she  was  vain  of 
her  beauty,  and  heartless  to  the  corresponding  measure  of  her 
vanity — but  I  never  thought  she  was," — he  broke  off, — then 
with  a  slight  sigh,  continued — "  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  speak 
of  her.  I  will  tell  my  wife  what  you  say, — I  shall  understand 
the  whole  situation  better  when  I  have  talked  it  out  with 
her, — but  I  shall  let  nothing  interfere  with  the  course  of  my 
duty — you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  kindly. 

"  Well,  don't  exceed  your  duty,  that's  all,  Mr.  Everton," — 
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he  said — "  Leave  well — or  ill — alone  for  the  present  Don't 
in  this  case  offer  your  sympathy  or  service  till  you're  asked 
for  either.  Let  the  storm  blow  over  first, — or,  in  other  words, 
let  Dan  Kieman  drink  himself  to  death  if  he  likes  I — don't 
interfere  I" 

"Rather  singular  advice!"  murmured  Everton,  faintly 
smiling, — "And  not  in  keeping  with  Christian  charity." 

"Christian  charity  is  out  of  place  in  some  quarters," — 
answered  Brand,  gloomily  —  "So  is  Christian  forgiveness. 
General  Gordon  forgave  the  treacherous  rascal  who  afterwards 
trapped  and  killed  him.  Certain  races  don't  understand 
forgiveness,  or  kindness  either.  And  drunkards  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  of  any  race  at  all  They  are  an  artificial, 
monstrous  spawn  of  ±e  bottle  and  the  beer-cask,  and  the  less 
one  has  to  do  with  such  microbes  of  disease,  the  better."  He 
paused, — then  went  on  in  a  cheerier  tone — "  Well,  good-night, 
Mr.  Everton!  I'm  sorry  I  had  to  come  up  at  so  late  an 
hour,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  to  tell  you 
myself  just  how  things  stood " 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you," — ^said  Everton,  shaking  hands  with 
him — "  Forewarned  is  always  forearmed,  and  though  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  serious  trouble  with  Dan  Kieman,  still  I  shall 
keep  an  eye  on  him.  I'm  sure  my  wife  will  be  quite  shocked 
to  hear  of  poor  Mrs.  Kieman's  death — ^we  had  no  idea  her 
condition  was  so  serious " 

"  It  wasn't  serious," — said  Brand — "  Not  really  serious  in  the 
way  of  actual  danger  to  life  till — till  she  knat^.    Good-night ! " 

In  another  couple  of  minutes  he  had  left  tlie  house,  and 
Everton,  with  a  slow  step  and  troubled  countenance,  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  where  his  wife  was  still  at  the  piano 
singing  '  coon '  songs.  She  saw  by  his  manner  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  springing  up  from  the  music-stool  ran  two 
or  three  steps  to  meet  him. 

"What's  the  matter ?"  she  b^an. 

He  took  her  hands  gendy  in  his  own. 

"My  dear  child,"— he  said— "Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
about  Jacynth  Miller  and  Dan  Kieman?" 
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A  hot  blush  crimsoned  her  face  and  neck. 

"  I  couldn't,  Dick  I  It  seemed  too  horrid  I  And  you  were 
so  unsuspectri.g — and  yoa  thought  the  girl  had  some  good 
in  her " 

He  sighed  heavily. 

'*  I  did, — I  certainly  did  think  so  I "  he  said — "  Butj  Azalea^ 
if  you  couldn't  tell  me,  your  husband,  was  it  quite  necessary 
for  you  to  tell  Mrs,  Kieman  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes  in  genuine  wonderment  at  his  question. 

"  I  thought  soj  certainly," — she  replied — "  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  I  felt  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  I  But  I 
promised  the  woman  who  was  nursmg  her — Mrs*  Adcott — 
that  1  would  not  say  a  word  to  you  about  it  tilt  she  got 
better " 

Again  he  sighed 

"She  will  never  get  better," — he  said,  sorrowfully — "My 
dear,  she  is  dead  ! " 

"  Dead ! "  The  delicate  rose-tmt  of  the  pretty  face  so  close 
to  his  own,  paled  into  sudden  whiteness. 

"  Oh,  Dick  I     I'm— Fm  so  sorry  I " 

And  like  the  emotional  little  creature  she  was,  she  began 
to  cry. 

"  Vm  sure,"  she  whimpered,  "  I'm  sure  I  never  thought  she 
was  so  ill  as  all  that !     I  wouldn't  hare  told  her " 

He  drew  her  into  his  arms,  and  stroked  her  shining  hair 
soothingly. 

"  That's  just  it,  darling  1 — of  course  you  wouldn't  have 
told  her !  I  know  you  wouldn't.  Forgive  me  if  I  say  you 
shouldn't  have  told  her.  I  don't  often  scold  you,  little  one, 
do  I  ? — and  this  is  my  only  word — you  shouldn't  have  told 
her !     But  you  didn't  think — you  didn't  think " 

He  kissed  her  and  held  her  tenderly,  while  she  wept  and 
rubbed  her  eyes  and  made  her  little  nose  red,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  vexed  child.  And  half  vaguely  he  wondered 
how  many  troubles  in  the  world  could  be  set  down  to  that 
first  cause  *  Didn't  Think.'  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
statesmen  who  have  led  their  nations  into  war  'didn't  think/ 
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— the  millions  of  bitter  and  slanderous  tongues  that  have 
broken  millions  of  loving  hearts  had  '  Didn't  Think '  behind 
them, — and  half  the  mistakes,  cruelties  and  evils  of  mankind 
could  be  put  down  to  'Didn't  Think,'  if  all  the  truth  were 
known. 

"When — when  did  she  die  ?**  murmured  Azalea,  presently. 

"To-night  Dr.  Brand  came  up  here  to  tell  me — and — 
to  warn  me " 

"  To  warn  you  ?  "    She  looked  at  him  m\h  startled  wet  eyes. 

"  Yes.  To  warn  me  against  Dan  Kieman.  He  is  on  the 
drink  again — and  is  dangerous, — more  dangerous  than  ever, 
so  it  appears,  now  Jacynth  Miller  has  gone." 

"  Jacynth  Miller  gone  ?    Where  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows." 

Here  he  released  her  from  his  arms  and  walked  slowly  up 
and  down  the  room.  Presently  he  stopped  again  and  faced 
her.  "  It  seems  an  awful  thing  to  say  to  you.  Azalea,  but  I 
suppose  you  must  know  it, — Brand  wants  you  to  keep  away 
from  the  village  just  now — for  a  few  days  at  any  rate." 

"Wants  me  to  keep  away?  Mef^  she  exclaimed — "But 
why?" 

"  For  a  reason  that  is  almost  too  horrible  and  unnatural  to 
think  of  1 "  and  Everton's  voice  trembled  with  indignation  as 
he  spoke — "  Dan  Kieman  says  you  have  killed  his  wife—^y^ 
my  poor  little  Azalea ! — and  swears  he'll  have  vengeance  for 
it now  there ! don't  look  so  frightened ! "       ' 

For  at  his  words,  she  had  .dropped  on  the  sofa  in  a  small 
huddled  heap,  her  dainty  tea -gown  falling  about  her  in 
cloudy  folds,  from  which  her  face  peered  pallidly  like  that  of  a 
ghost 

"Killed  his  wife!*'  she  whispered,  with  white  lips — "He 

says  I 1  have  killed  his  wife  I     Oh,  Dick,  Dick ! "     And  she 

stretched  out  her  arms  to  him — "  Let  me  go  away !  Don't 
let  me  stay  here  1     It's  too  aw/u/ 1 " 

She  seemed  about  to  faint,  and  the  terrified  expression 
of  her  eyes  alarmed  him. 

"  My  dearest,  you  mustn't  take  it  in  this  way," — he  sai( 
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sitting  down  beside  her,  and  putting  an  arm  round  her  waist — 
"  The  man  Is  an  habitual  drunkard  and  doesn't  know  half  his 
time  what  he*9  talking  about  The  fact  is  he  killed  his  wife 
himself— no  one  else  had  any  hand  in  it " 

"  Vm  not  so  sure — oh,  Tm  not  so  sure  1 "  and  she  shuddered 
violently — "She  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  him — she 
loved  him  i  Even  when  I  told  her  what  I  had  hcard^  and 
uhat  I  knew  about  Jacynth  Miller,  she  wouldn't  believe 
it — oh,  Dick  !  It's  my  fault ! — it's  my  fault,  really  I — I  know 
it  is  ! — it  is  through  me  that  the  poor  woman  has  died  ! " 

And  she  suddenly  gave  way  to  an  outbreak  of  hysterical 
weeping,  uttering  little  gasping  cries  and  sobs  that  convulsed 
her  whole  slight  frame*  Everton  was  in  despair.  He  knew 
not  what  to  say  that  would  comfort  her — he  could  only  hold 
her  in  his  arms  and  try  to  soothe  her  by  murmured  words  of 
love,  mingled  with  kisses  and  caresses. 

"  You  must  send  me  away— oh,  you  wt7i  send  me  away ! " 
she  sobbed — "  Vm  afraid — I'm  afraid  of  Dan  Kieman  !  He'll 
say  something  cruel  to  me — he  will,  Dick  ! — oh,  don't  let  him 
come  near  me — don't !  I  never  meant  any  harm — but  though 
I  never  meant  it,  I  see  I  have  done  it !— and  I  shall  never  get 
over  it,  Dick,  never !  How  can  I  go  on  living  in  Shadbrook 
after  this  ?  Oh,  Dick  !— to  think  that  I — your  wife — should  be 
so  dreadfully  accused !  I  must  go  away ! — darling,  you  will 
let  me  go  away  at  once,  wont  you  ? — I  and  Baby  and  Nurse— 
we  will   all   go  together  to  the   sea-side    for  a  while  till   this 

trouble  is  over "     And  as  she   spoke  she  dried  her  eyes. 

choked  back  her  tears,  and  looked  hopefully  at  him—"  Let  us 
start  to-morrow  morning  !  " 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent.  For  a  moment  the  chord  of 
Self  sounded  in  his  soul,  suggesting  the  query — "  Is  this  the 
help  a  wife  should  give  her  husband  in  hours  of  difficulty  ?  " 
And  then  he  bravely  put  the  thought  aside. 

"You  shall  do  as  you  like,  Azalea," — he  said,  kindly — 
"  Only, — remember  that  if  you  go  away  just  now  it  will  look 
as  if  you  really  thought  Dan  Kieman's  wild  and  wicked  words 
had  sober  justice  in  them.     Why  should  you  be  afraid  of  a 
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of  her  harmless  little  vanities, — of  her  excusable  longings  for 
pretty  dresses  and  dainty  things  which  he  could  not  afford  to 
give  her,— of  the  patient  way  in  which  she  had  endured  the 
dullness  of  Shadbrook  when  her  whole  nature  was  one  that 
instinctively  craved  for  gaiety  and  freedom  from  restraint, — 
and  choking  tears  rose  in  his  throat  at  the  cruelty  of  fate.  To 
serve  God  faithfully  had  been  his  proudest  effort— did  such 
service  merit  the  destruction  of  all  that  his  life  held  dear? 
There  was  an  unspoken  protest  in  his  soul  such  as  that 
expressed  by  Omar  Khayyam : 

"Almighty  Potter  on  whose  wheel  of  blue, 
The  world  is  fashioned,  and  is  broken  too. 

Why  to  the  race  of  men  is  heaven  so  dire? 
In  what,  O  Wheel,  have  I  offended  you?' 

Was  it  right  or  just  that  Azalea,  his  innocent  love,  the 
mother  of  his  child,  should  be  done  to  death  for  no  real 
fault  of  her  own, — ^while  Jacynth — she  for  whom  there  was 
no  God — she  who  had  recklessly  and  shamelessly  abandoned 
herself  to  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  should  be  living 
in  the  satisfaction  of  full  health  and  vitality,  nourished  by 
everything  that  could  make  life  fair  and  pleasant 

Here  his  bitter  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  soft  rustling 
sound  caused  by  the  gentle  swaying  aside  of  the  silken 
portibre.  A  door  opened  and  closed  again,  and  a  light  step 
approached  him.  He  felt  a  curious  reluctance  to  raise  hi& 
eyes  till  the  usages  of  civility  compelled  him  to  do  so, — yet 
he  was  conscious  that  Jacynth  had  entered  the  room.  With, 
a  mental  effort  as  strong  as  though  he  were  lifting  his  very 
soul  out  of  a  grave  where  it  had  been  buried  alive,  he  forced 
himself  to  look  at  her.  She  had  advanced  towards  him  till 
she  was  within  reach  of  his  hand,  and  she  now  stood  still,^ 
smiling  as  sweetly  as  one  who  welcomes  a  dear  friend  after 
long  absence. 

"So   you    have  come!"    she  said; — "I  was  afraid  you 
wouldn't!" 
26 
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"You'U  find  the  drca<tful  dmnkard  reeling  about  just  the 
same  when  you  come  back," — he  said. 

She  wiped  her  eyes  :ind  smoothed  her  hair,  and  the  shadow 

of  a  returning  smile  fliited  over  her  face. 

"  Perhaps  not ! "  she  rejoined,  hopefully — "  Perhaps  he  will 
have  reeled  after  Jacynlh  Miller,  and  gone  out  of  the  place 

altogether  1 " 

Her  words  annoyed  him,— and  yet  he  could  not  have 
reasonably  expressed  annoyance*  He  took:  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  consider,  and  then  made  up  his  mind 

"  Very  well.  Azalea/* — he  said — **  Have  it  your  own  way  I 
You  shall  go.  You  can  start  to-morrow  morning  for  Weston, 
— that's  not  so  very  far  off — with  Laurence  and  the  nurse^I 
daresay  the  change  will  do  all  three  of  you  good '* 

She  interrupted  him  by  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissing  him. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a,  dear  old  Dick ! "  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  a  sudden  sunshiny  gaiety  that  effectively  dis- 
persed all  traces  of  her  recent  tears  and  terror — "  It  will  be 
simply  lovely  to  get  out  of  Shadbrook  for  a  little  while, — 
because — well ! — you  know,  though  it's  ever  so  pretty,  it's 
dull — awfully  dull  sometimes !  There  are  no  shops,  and  no 
people  worth  looking  at,  —  and  when  there*s  nothing  but 
funerals  going  on,  it's  a  /////f  trying  ! — it  is,  really,  Dick  !  Vou 
don't  mind  it,  because  you  have  such  grand  ideas  about  duty 
and  all  that, — but  I'm  afiaid  I  haven't  any  grand  ideas,  and  I 
do  mind  it,  often  !  If  this  house  and  garden  could  only  be 
moved  into  some  nicer  place " 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

*'  You  don't  like  Shadbrook  then?"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  fair  head  very  decisively. 

"  Not  at  all ! "  she  replied — "  How  could  deny  one  like  a  dreary 
little  village  where  the  people  do  nothing  from  one  yer^r's  end 
to  another  but  get  drunk  and  quarrel  and  die  ?  " 

He  smiled,  a  trifle  bitterly. 

"It's  a  small  epitome  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  world 
around  us.  Azalea, — look  at  it  how  you  will," — and  rising  from 
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She  smiled,  indulgentiy. 

"  When  there  is  nothing  pleasant  to  remember,  it  is  best  to 
forget,"  she  answered; — "We  should  copy  Nature.  Nature 
makes  haste  to  cover  up  and  put  out  of  sight  every  ugly  thing. 
We  ought  to  do  the  same.  You  think  too  much,  Mr.  Everton. 
You  always  did.  You  are  anxious  to  serve  God, — but  you  do 
not  positively  know  whether  there  is  a  God  to  serve.  He 
exists  in  your  imagination.  Beyond  that  He  gives  no  sign. 
You  have  always  been  a  good  man,  yet  you  have  had  to 
suffer  a  great  deal  of  sorrow.  I  have  always  been  what  you 
call  a  bad  woman; — and  I  have  suffered  nothing!  How  is 
that  ?  Your  God  does  not  care  whether  you  are  good  or  I  am 
bad.     Life  offers  the  same  joys  to  both  of  us." 

Her  careless,  half-disdain^  way  of  putting  her  argument 
sounded  almost  conclusive.  But  he  caught  at  her  last 
words. 

"Not  the  same  joys," — ^he  said,  quickly; — "Not  the  same 
joys  by  any  means !  What  you  have  chosen  as  happiness,  to 
me  would  be  utter  misery." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you ! "  she  declared,  and  her  lovely  face 
lighted  up  with  a  sudden  sparkle  of  mirth, — "It  would  be 
a  very  strange  parson  indeed  who  could  be  miserable  in  a 
beautiful  house  with  plenty  of  money,  if  he  had  the  health  and 
strength  to  enjoy  it  b1\.  Of  course  you  may  be  the  wonderful 
exception  ! — but  it  is  so  odd  to  think  of  you  as  a  man  without 
any  other  wish  in  the  world  than  to  serve  God !  It  must  be 
such  a  lonesome  sort  of  feeling ! " 

She  smiled  at  him  archly,  and  went  on — 

"I  know  a  great  many  parsons, — heaps  of  them, — and  they  all 
want  ready  cash,  poor  things !  Some  of  them  boldly  ask  for 
it ;  others  prefer  to  make  love  to  me, — the  last  predominate  in 
numbers,  I  think ! " 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  lazily,  and  folded  them  above  her 
head,  leaning  back  on  the  embroidered  cushions  behind  her. 

"Lefs  talk  of  Shadbrook  now,"  she  said,  "  Dull,  wretched 
little  Shadbrook!  The  most  miserable  place  on  earth!  I 
wonder  how  you  can  stand  it !    As  for  saving  souls,  there  are 
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man  was  always  'all  right,*  she  thought,  under  any  circum* 

stances,  and  she  would  have  been  genuinely  surprised  and 
possibly  distressed  had  she  Icnown  that  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  loved  her  was  as  hea^7  as  lead,  and  aching  sorely  in  its 
heaviness  as  though  a  poisoned  arrow  had  fiown  to  its  core. 
He  went  to  the  table  where  he  had  been  reading  when 
Brandos  visit  had  interrupted  him,  and  mechanically  took  up 
the  book  he  had  kid  down  there.  Glancing  casually  at  the 
open  page,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  words — "Love  does  not 
always  lead  to  marriage,  and  marriage  is  sometimes  the  end  of 
love.  The  most  lasting  passion  is  that  which  remains 
ungratified — and  the  truest  lovers  throughout  all  history  are 
those  that  never  wedded." 

This  passage  stung  him  with  a  curious  sense  of  personal 
irritation — the  book  wa:  a  novel,  and  he  flung  it  down  with  a 
gesture  of  aversion. 

"Ridiculous!*?  he  said — ** Wrong-sided  and  utterly  ridicu- 
lous !  No  wonder  modern  fiction  is  so  often  condemned ! 
The  statement  is  utterly  false,  for  marriage  is  the  very  fulfil- 
ment of  love — ^and  married  life  the  perfect  making  of  a  perfect 
home." 

And  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  any  further  as  to 
whether  *  fulfilment'  did  not,  after  all,  imply  an  end  to  aspira- 
tion ; — or  whether  *  the  perfect  making  of  a  perfect  home  ^  was 
secured  to  him  by  his  own  married  experience.  The  pursuit  of 
a  logical  enquiry  often  leads  to  unexpected  results;  and  he 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  follow  out  any  argument  suggested 
by  Sense,  preferring  to  remain  pained  and  perplexed  by 
Sentiment 
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NEXT  day  Azalea  went  away  as  arranged, — and  so  far  as 
her  husband  was  concerned,  the  Vicarage  became  a 
dreary  W85te  of  desolation.  Yet  he  was  the  embodied  spirit 
of  cheerfulness  itself  to  the  last  moment  of  her  departure, 
helping  to  place  her,  with  the  cherubi::  Laurence  and  his 
nurse,  all  comfortably  together  in  the  high  dog-cart,  which, — 
drawn  by  one  slow  and  somewhat  asthmatical  mare  and  driven 
by  the  gardener's  lad, — took  them  to  the  station  some  four 
miles  distant  from  the  village.  Never,  so  he  thought,  had  he 
seen  his  pretty  wife  looking  prettier ;  she  was  full  of  laughter 
and  sparkling  animation,  like  a  child  leaving  school  for  the 
holidays.  'Master  Laurence'  too  had  a  new  and  radiant 
light  of  pleased  wonder  in  his  angelic  blue  eyes, — a  larger 
world  than  Shadbrook  was  opening  out  before  him, — and  his 
hther  almost  envied  him  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  look  at 
the  sea  for  the  first  time.  Whether  he  would  be  impressed  by 
it  was  quite  another  matter,  for  whatever  his  emotion  might  be 
at  the  glorious  scene  presented  to  his  awakening  intelligence, 
he  would  have  no  means  of  expressing  it  Yet  Everton  was 
foolish  enough  to  wish  he  could  have  watched  his  little  son's 
&ce  when  the  rolling  mass  of  glittering  waters  first  broke  upon 
his  young  vision.  Azalea's  ideas  on  the  point  were  what  all 
ordinary  people  would  have  termed  'sensible'  ideas, — they 
were  limited  to  the  building  of  sand-castles  and  the  carrying 
about  of  toy  pails  wherein  to  capture  specimens  of  the  infant 
crab,— and  of  what  the  real  efiect  of  the  grandeur  and 
immensity  of  ocean  might  be  on  the  mind  of  a  more  than 
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usually  thoughtful  child,  she  cared  not  to  enquire.  '  Baby 
dear'  was  too  young  to  think  at  all,  so  she  imagined, — a 
mistake  made  by  most  mothers,  often  to  their  own  detriment. 
Anyway  the  little  party  seated  in  the  dog-cart  and  drawn  by  the 
old  mare,  looked  an  irresistibly  happy  one,  and  Everton  could 
not  flatter  himself  that  his  presence  was  either  desired  or  missed. 
Off  they  went,  jogging  down  the  Vicarage  drive,  Azalea 
waving  her  hand  and  blowing  kisses  to  him  till  a  turn  in  the 
road  hid  him  from  her  sight, — and  it  wa5  with  a  very  decided 
sense  of  pain  and  loss  that  he  re-entered  his  house — alone. 

Once  in  his  study  he  shut  the  door,  and  seating  him- 
self at  his  desk}  went  steadily  to  work,  determined  to  think 
of  nothing  save  his  duty, — nothing  except  church  and  school 
and  parish  affairs.  There  were  many  trifling  matters  to  attend 
to, — how  trifling  only  the  incumbent  of  a  country  living  knows. 
The  ludicrous  local  quarrels,— the  mean  and  petty  injurieSj—- 
the  malicious  attempts  of  one  '  Christian '  neighbotir  to  annoy 
another, — all  these  things  come  more  or  less  under  the  notice 
of  the  Vicar  set  in  authority  over  a  rural  community,  and  if  he 
be  not  a  man  as  small-minded  as  the  majority  of  the  rustic  folk 
around  him  (which  he  too  frequently  is),  he  must  needs  often 
be  moved  to  a  wondering  and  well-nigh  despairing  pity  for  the 
infinitely  little  stupidities  of  poor  human-kind.  For  though 
large  cities  show  precisely  the  same  low  animosities  and 
attenuated  jealousies,  they  are  not  brought  so  closely  under 
the  eye  as  in  the  restricted  circle  of  a  village.  Mrs.  Loftylids 
may  give  herself  as  many  airs  as  she  likes  in  London  and 
London  sees  her  not, — but  Mrs.  Loftylids  on  her  high  horse  in 
the  country  is  quite  a  different  and  much  more  observably 
odious  person.  The  smaller  the  place,  the  more  narrow 
the  life.  And  so  Richard  Everton  was  beginning  to 
find  it. 

He  sorted  the  various  letters  and  papers  on  his  table,  with  a 
settled  precision  which  indicated  that  he  was  forcing  his 
attention  to  dwell  on  matters  distasteful  to  his  immediate 
humour,  and  among  them  he  came  up>on  a  respectfully  worded 
intimation  from  the  village  carpenter,  who  was  also  the  under- 
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taker,  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Kieman  having  died,  it  was 
proposed,  'according  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Kieman,  the 
widower,'  to  have  the  funeral  next  day,  if  he,  the  Vicar  would 
name  a  convenient  hour.  He  answered  this  at  once,  fixing  the 
ceremony  for  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  sent  the 
letter  to  its  destination  straight  away  by  one  of  his  servants  as 
a  personal  messenger.  There  should  be  no  delay,  he  thought 
somewhat  drearily,  in  buryii^  all  that  was  mortal  of  Mrs. 
Kieman, — poor,  long-suffering,  wretched  Jennie  Kieman,  who 
had  been  killed  by  sheer  brutality.  The  brutality  of  blows — 
or  the  brutality  of  words  ? — ah  no,  no  1  Azalea  could  never 
be  'brutal' — she  was  thoughtless,  but  not  unkind, — she  had 
done  no  harm — she  had  not  the  snudlest  share  of  blame  in  the 
woman's  death — it  was  cruel  to  suggest  it^-aruel  to  say  it ! 
He  shuddered  at  his  own  thoughts,  which  like  swarming  bees 
buzzed  round  the  whole  miserable  incident, — an  incident 
beginning  more  or  less  trivially,  and  deepening  into  something 
of  a  tragedy.  And,  as  usual,  he  laid  all  the  blame  on  his  own 
shoulders.  His  endeavour  to  save  Mis.  Kieman  from  further 
assault  by  her  drunken  husband  had  surely,  so  he  declared  to 
himself  led  to  the  present  disastrous  result,  and  all  suddenly 
he  asked : — "  Is  it  just  of  the  Almighty  to  allow  a  kindness 
to  be  brought  back  in  the  shape  of  a  curse  ? "  He  recoiled 
from  his  own  temerity  as  this  demand  leaped  up  in  his  brain 
like  a  flash  of  fire.  Yet  it  repeated  itself.  •'  I  ask  "—said  the 
vexed  Soul  within  him — "  if  it  is  right  that  an  honest  effort  to 
follow  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Creed  should  be  rewarded 
by  a  firig^tful  and  unmerited  accusation  against  the  innocent 
woman  I  love?"  And  then  he  paused,  as  though  awaiting 
an  answer.  Strangely,  solemnly,  and  as  with  an  inward 
voice,  the  answer  came  in  the  form  of  another  query: 
"  Is  it  right  that  I,  the  Divine  Cracified,  should  have  given 
My  life  on  earth  for  men  who  doubt  Me  and  blaspheme  Me 
even  now?"  And  in  the  sudden  sense  of  awe  and  contrition 
which  fell  upon  him,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
prayed  silently — "  Lead  me  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  me 
from  evil,  O  Lord!    Command    me   as  Thou  wilt! — send 
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me  Thy  Holy  Orders,  and  even  if  they  lead  me  to  my  deaths 
I,  ordained  to  serve  Thee,  will  obey  ! " 

And  on  this  his  mind  appeared  to  pause, — till  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  vow  had  been  accepted.  Then  in  a  moment 
or  two  he  was  calm  again,  and  went  on  with  his  usual  work. 

How  much  he  missed  Azalea  be  wouJd  not  allow  himself  to 
think.  Ever  since  he  had  brought  her  home  to  the  Vicarage  as 
his  bride,  it  had  been  the  joy  of  his  life  to  know  that  at  any 
moment  her  fair  head  might  peep  into  his  study  or  her  voice 
call  to  him  in  the  accents  of  coaxing  sweetness  to  which  he 
had  growa  so  fondly  accustomed.  But  now  the  house  was 
empty, — bereft  of  lights  music,  laughter  and  love.  He  was 
alone  with  his  own  thinking  Self  and  God, — God,  that  mighty 
Unknown  Power  to  whom  for  millions  of  ages  Creation  has 
cried  and  prayed  and  wept, — God,  that  majestic  Silence  which 
is  never  disturbed  for  all  the  clamour  of  men — which  creates 
and  kills  at  a  breath,  and  no  reason  given, — ^which  is  Light 
and  Darkness,  Gladness  and  Sorrow,  Love  and  Hate  in  one, — 
and  which  we  instinctively  worship  in  all  creeds,  not  so  much 
because  we  Will,  but  because  we  Must.  But  it  is  natural 
to  weak  man  to  prefer  the  warm  tenderness  of  a  woman's  arms 
about  him  to  the  awful  coldness  of  a  bodiless  Infinity,  no 
matter  how  full  of  exquisite  promise  and  glorious  suggestion 
that  Infinity  may  be, — and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  Richard  Everton,  who  for  all  his  anxiety  to  live  a  purely 
spiritual  life,  had  a  tender,  sensitive  heart  of  his  own,  would, 
for  the  time  being,  feel  a  melancholy  sense  of  solitude  in  the 
absence  of  his  pretty  wife,  with  a  corresponding  depression  of 
spirits.  There  was  one  thought  which  now  and  then  pushed 
itself  resolutely  into  the  cells  of  his  brain,  to  be  as  resolutely 
pushed  out  again  by  the  strong  effort  of  his  will, — the  thought 
of  Jacynth  Miller.  He  hated,  with  an  intensity  of  hatred  that 
surprised  himself,  the  memory  of  that  girl's  exquisite  face, 
illumined  by  its  large,  star-like  dark  eyes,  and  when  he  asked 
his  inner  consciousness  the  reason  of  the  bitterness  which  filled 
him,  he  had  to  confess  frankly  like  a  man,  that  it  was  because 
she  had  chosen  Dan  Kieman  for  a  lover.     The  huge,  strongly- 
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built  brute — a  creature  whose  brawny  physique  might  have 
ser/ed  as  a  model  for  one  of  the  barbaric  chieftains  of  early 
Britain, — ^he,  full  of  a  chronic  delirium  of  drink — ^he,  ignorant, 
boorish  and  bestial — he,  even  he,  had  been  privileged  to  take 
the  kisses  of  that  fresh,  rosy  smiling  mouth, — ^he  had  held  that 
light,  lissom  body  in  his  coarse  embrace — by  Heaven! — 
Everton  sprang  up  from  his  chair  and  paced  the  room,  stung 
to  something  like  fiiry  by  the  horrible  suggestiveness  of  the 
picture.  And  where  was  Jacynth  now  ?  With  whom  had  she 
gone?  He  understood  at  last  the  frantic  despair  of  young 
Bob  Hadley  on  his  deathbed,  and  his  agonised  entreaty: 
"Try  if  you  can  do  anything — save  her  from  herself — from  the 

shame "    Shame  there  was  none  in  Jacynth,— of  course 

there  could  be  none; — nevertheless  the  wild  cries  of  the 
dying  lad  rang  echomgly  in  his  ears — "Hold  herl  See 
where  she  goes  I  Running,  running,  running  straight  into 
Helll  Jacynth!  All  the  devils  at  her — tearing  her  lovely 
body — her  lovely  body  that  God  made!"  And  then  those 
awftil  words — "  God  I  There's  no  God !  There  never  was  I 
It's  all  a  lie !  **  With  the  utmost  strength  of  his  soul  he  fought 
ag^unst  the  storm  of  indignation  that  strove  to  overwhelm  his 
habitual  composure — and  snatching  up  a  book  from  the  table 
he  read  a  few  sentences  hurriedly  to  distract  himself.  The 
book  happened  to  be  Amiel's  Journal  and  the  passages  which 
caught  his  eyes  were  these : 

"  Do  not  despise  your  situation ;  in  it  you  must  act,  suffer, 
and  conquer.  From  every  point  on  earth  we  are  equally  near 
to  heaven,  and  to  the  infinite. 

•  ••.•••a 

"  There  are  two  states  or  conditions  of  pride.  The  first  is 
one  of  self-approval,  the  second,  one  of  self-contempt.  Pride 
is  seen  probably  at  its  purest  in  the  last" 

....•••a 

He  shut  the  volume. 

"  Measured  by  that  I  am  the  proudest  man  alive  I "  he  said, 
"For  my  self-contempt  is  almost  limitless!  I  could  whip 
myself  with  a  scourge  for  the  ridiculous  mood  I  am  in  I     A 
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mood  unlike  me  altogether, — a  paltry^  raging^  imtable  mood 
which  h  absolutely  unworthy  of  any  being  calhng  itself 
human ! " 

He  turned  towards  the  window  just  in  time  to  sec  a  6gure 
passing  it  outside — a  small,  dapper,  clerical  figure  which  he 
at  once  recognised  a5  that  of  the  little  Roman  Catholic  pnest 
Sebasticn  Douay,  who  had  called  upon  him  a  few  days 
previously.  Hailing  his  unexpected  visitor  as  a  welcome 
relief  to  his  unpleasant  meditations,  he  hurried  to  meet  him 
at  the  door* 

"And  if  be  will,  he  shall  stay  to  luncheon  thifl  time,  cold 
mutton  or  no  cold  mutton!"  lie  decided  —  'Tm  a  grass 
widower  just  now,  and  can  do  as  I  like  1 " 

In  another  moment  Douay  was  in  the  study,  his  cheery 
round  face  beaming  with  smiles. 

"  So  I  am  come  in  happy  time  I  **  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands 
together  tike  a  pleased  child — '^Vour  wife  has  gone  away? 
And  why  so  ?  " 

Everton  explained  that  she  needed  a  few  days'  change  of  air 
at  the  sea-side. 

"  Ah  !  And  you  are  like  Mistaire  Adam,  before  le  bon  Dieu 
took  away  his  best  rib ! "  said  Douay,  his  blue-grey  eyes  twink- 
ling merrily — "  He  was  no  doubt  quite  strong  and  jolly  till  he 
lost  that  so  valuable  bone !     He  has  been  weak  ever  since  ! " 

Everton  laughed, — and  Douay  went  on — 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  have  now  a  church — a  very  leetle 
poor  church  in  a  most  sad  and  dirty  leetle  village  near  the 
place  where  they  brew  the  beer  for  Mistaire  Minchin.  It  is 
a  beginning — and  some  of  the  French  fathers  have  bought 
land  there — but  for  me  there  is  a  tin  chappelle  and  a  cottage 
— so  I  shall  do  myself  all  right  I  have  command  to  start  a 
Catholique  mission — it  will  be  something — not  much — for 
there  are  so  few  people, — but  the  Church  say  I  must  do  it, 
and  one  must  obey  the  Holy  Orders." 

Everton  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"  True  ! "  he  said — "  But  your  *  holy  orders  *  and  mine  are 
different" 
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"That  is  so," — agreed  Douay,  cheerfully — "and  the  holy 
orders  of  the  so  respectable  Buddha  are  again  different, — 
and  of  the  terrible  Mahomet  again  different !  All  separate 
households,  my  dear  sir  1 — where  each  poor  servant  must  obey 
the  master  who  pays  the  wages  I " 

A  slight  shadow  crossed  Everton's  face. 

"I  do  not  regard  it  quite  in  that  way,"— he  began 
hesitatingly. 

"  You  do  not  ?  But  why  not  ?  You  would  not  be  singular ! 
There  are  parsons  of  your  Church  who  write  to  the  news- 
papers—  ah!  —  such  remarkable  newspapers  you  have  in 
England! — to  say  that  they  shall  not  let  their  sons  become 
deigymen  as  the  pay  is  so  poor  1  Ha-ha !  That  is  so 
excellent  a  serving  of  Christ ! — so  true  to  the  Gospel !  And 
your  remarkable  newspapers  print  these  kind  of  letters  from 
the  clergy;  then  is  it  a  surprise  that  your  people  do  not 
believe  their  teachers  in  religion  and  stay  away  firom  the 
church?  There  are  many  mistakes  in  the  Catholique  £aith 
— but  it  is  seldom — if  ever — that  you  will  find  a  Catholique 
priest  complaining  of  his  leetle  *  pay '  in  a  public  newspaper ! " 

"I'm  afiraid  you  are  right,"  said  Everton,  with  a  sigh — 
"There's  too  much  talk  of  money  in  everything  nowadays. 
But  of  course,  even  a  clergyman  must  live " 

"  And  have  a  comfortable  *  living ' ! "  supplemented  Douay, 
with  a  genial  laugh — "  And  marry, — a  pretty  wife,  sans  doute ! 
— and  have  children — ^and  send  these  leetle  ones  to  school  I 
All  expensive  work! — and  the  Catholique  priest  must  do 
without  these  luxuries " 

"Does  he  always  do  without  them?"  demanded  Everton, 
with  sudden  boldness. 

Douay  smiled,  in  no  wise  disconcerted. 

"Not  always,  perhaps," — he  replied— "Even  a  Catholique 
priest  may  make  a  fool  of  himself!  But  if  he  is  so  much  a 
fool  as  to  break  the  celibate  rule  of  his  order  he  is  finished ! — 
done  for !  I  myself  would  go  further — I  would  say  that  any 
minister  of  the  Gospel  who  marries  is  finished  also !  Done 
for ! — ^yes  indeed  ! — quite  done  for ! " 
10 
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He  came  and  stood  £unng  her.  There  was  a  great 
wistfulness  and  sorrow  in  his  eyes. 

"Jacynth,"  he  said,  slowly; — "Is  it  possible  you  have  no 
faith?  Is  there  nothing  in  your  better  self, — for  I  believe 
each  man  and  woman  has  a  better  self^  however  much  the 
worser  may  predominate, — which  tells  you  that  death  is  not 
all? — ^that  there  is  a  Life  Beyond, — an  unknown,  mysterious, 
but  certain  life  whose  good  or  ill  we  must  determine  for 
ourselves  here  and  now  ?  Can  it  be  that  when  you  came  to 
me  with  the  other  young  girls  of  Shadbrook  to  the  Sunday 
class,  you  did  not  believe  one  word  of  what  I  was  endeavouring 
to  teach  ?  Is  it  my  fault  f  Is  it  my  inefficiency  as  a  minister 
of  Christ  that  made  me  too  weak  to  draw  you  to  Him  ?  Tell 
me !  If  I  seemed  to  you  insincere  or  hypocritical, — ^a  mere 
clerical  humbug  whom  you  could  not  trust  to  have  any 
compassion,  patience  or  sympathy  with  you,  I  would  like  to 
know  it  I  must  have  been  lacking  in  some  way  tliat  you 
should  have  been  lost!  I  caimot  bear — "  and  his  voice 
shook, — "I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you  were  a  partaker 
in  Our  Lord's  Communion  without  believing  in  Him  ! " 

She  gazed  at  him  with  an  incredulous,  half-pitying  amaze- 
ment.    Then  she  laughed  softly. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Everton  !  What  a  child  you  are,  for  a  man ! " 
she  said — "  You  seem  to  live  in  a  dream  of  ages  far  behind 
our  time !  No  one  believes  in  Christ  nowadays ; — surely  you 
know  that?  The  Churches  have  to  be  kept  up,  because  the 
clergy  don't  want  to  resign  their  incomes  and  disband, — but 
even  t/uy  don't  believe!  If  they  did,  they  would  act  quite 
differently.  Some  people  are  trying  to  introduce  Buddhism 
and  Islamism  as  a  change  from  Christianity, — but  the  best 
thing  of  all  is  to  be  rational  and  material,  and  leave  trans- 
cendental nonsense  alone.  Vim  talk  as  if  the  Crucifixion 
happened  yesterday ! " 

"It  happens  n(nv\"  said  Everton,  with  a  strong  vibration 
of  emotion  in  his  accents; — "It  happens  every  time  one 
•creature  whom  Christ's  love  has  redeemed  speaks  lightly  of 
His  name!    If  such  blasphemers  be  of  the  clergy,  all  the 
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rival  creed,  nearer  the  truth  of  Christianity  than  he?  And 
was  Christianity  itself  such  an  arbitrary  law  after  all  that  it 
forbade  the  love  of  woman?  Young  ELadle/s  words  came 
back  upon  his  memory — "  Love,  I  say ! — love  ! — it's  what 
the  Lord  Christ  never  knew — it's  what  He  missed — love  for 
a  woman ! — and  there  He  £&ils  to  be  our  brother  in  sorrow  I " 
And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  &ce  of  Jacynth  gleamed  like  a 
mirage  in  the  air  and  vanished. 

"  You  speak  with  a  very  admirable  resignation  to  the  rule 
of  your  Church," — ^he  said,  then — "  But,  if  Science  is  a  reflex 
of  Divine  Law  (as  we  are  bound  to  think  it  is),  then  Science 
shows  us  that  the  union  of  sexes  is  the  cause  of  their  con- 
tinuance. Without  love  and  marriage  mankind  would  cease 
to  be.  The  birds  and  beasts,  the  insects  and  the  flo^^ers  mate 
and  are  happy  in  mating, — they  are  God's  creations  and  serve 
Him  without  complaint  or  disobedience,  and  surely  He  cazes 
for  them  1  It  is  we  who  complain, — it  is  we  who  disobey, — 
we  fight  against  law  and  would  upset  it  if  we  could,  by  training 
ourselves  to  live  uimatural  lives,  and  thinking  that  we  serve 
God  best  by  opposing  ourselves  to  His  visible  governance.  I 
do  not  agree  with  you  that  marriage  unfits  a  man  for  devotion 
to  the  service  of  Christ  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it 
strengthens  him." 

Douay  smiled. 

"  It  is  well  for  you  that  you  think  so," — he  said — "  And  in 
these  matters  we  must  not  argue  too  far.  The  opinion  is 
different,  but  the  woman  is  always  the  same !  Yes — the 
woman  is  always  the  mischief  1"  Here  his  smile  broadened 
into  a  laugh.  ''  Imagine !  If  there  had  been  no  woman  in 
the  case,  this  good  England  would  still  have  been  Catholique  I 
But  the  nation  ran  away  from  the  Pope  all  because  the  so 
affectionate  Henry  the  Eighth  fell  in  love  with  pretty  Anne 
Boleyn !  So  much  will  hang  on  a  leetle  thread.  No  Anne 
Boleyn — no  Church  Protestant ! " 

"True!"  and  a  sudden  warmth  of  feeling  transfigured 
Everton's  pale,  intellectual  face  with  a  light  as  though  some 
fiery  thought  had  inwardly  illumined  it — "  A  woman  is  at  the 
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core  of  every  great  refonn  in  the  world  of  mea  We  may 
affect  to  despise  women  and  make  light  of  their  power, — ^we 
may  even  in  the  fullness  of  our  masculine  sclf-suflScicncy  strive 
to  avoid  the  en  as  obstacles  in  the  progress  of  our  own  well- 
being — but  they  conquer  in  the  end !  You  say  'No  Anne 
Boleyn,  no  Church  Pmtestant'  My  thoughts  go  further, — 
and  I  say  with  all  reverence  ;  No  Viigtn  Mary,  no  Christ  ] " 

Douay  gave  him  a  quick,  surprised  look, 

"  A  la  bonheur )  *'  he  exclaimed— "  We  agree  so  far  I  Let 
us  now  cease  to  be  serious  I  Let  us  talk  of  something  droll — 
of  this  village,  for  instance — this  leetle  parish  for  which  you 
are  too  bigl*' 

**Too  big?"  echoed  Everton— "Not  I  !"  and  be  sighed 
involuiita"ily — *'  Tm  afraid  I'm  too  small  and  too  weak 
altogether  to  manage  even  this  poor  handful  of  souls,  I  feel 
my  limitations  bitterly*  You  see  there's  not  much  to  be  done 
in  a  place  where  the  iove  ot  drink  is  the  people's  chief 
passion.  The  Church  and  the  public-house  are  rivals  for  the 
favour  of  Shadbrook,  and  naturally  the  stronger  wins." 

"  And  the  stronger  is  ?  " — hinted  Douay. 

"  Can  you  ask  ?    The  public-house,  of  course  !  " 

The  little  priest  was  silent,  and  took  one  or  two  turns  up 
and  down  the  study,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  meditative 
fashion  behind  his  back.  And  presently  Everton  found  him- 
self telling  the  story  of  the  Kiemans,  though  he  carefully 
refrained  from  mentioning  the  share  his  wife  had  unintentionally 
taken  in  its  development  Douay  listened  with  keen  and 
attentive  interest.  At  the  end  of  the  narration  he  gave  an 
eloquent  gesture  with  his  shoulders  and  hands. 

"But  then  the  man  Is  a  murderer!"  he  exclaimed — "he 
has  killed  his  wife !  Must  there  not  be  an  enquiry  and  a 
punishment  ?  " 

Everton's  eyes  grew  sadly  troubled. 

"  Well,  the  doctor  does  not  think  the  poor  woman  died  of 
the  physical  injuries  her  husband  inflicted  on  her," — he  said  — 
"  It  was  worry  that  did  the  mischief.  She  was  getting  well — 
till — till  she  heard  about  the  girl  in  the  case " 
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"Ah,  the  girl!"  and  Douay  nodded— " The  girl  to  whom 
the  husband  made  love !  It  was  a  pity  she  heard  of  that  at 
all  I    Some  idle  gossiping  neighbour  told  her,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Everton  did  not  answer  for  a  moment  His  face  flushed 
and  he  turned  away. 

"  It  was  quite  by  accident  she  heard  it," — ^he  said  evasively, 
"All  the  village  knew — so  I  understand;  it  seems  that  I 
was  the  only  one  kept  in  the  dark." 

Do^jiay  looked  at  him  curiously,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"  Ah !  They  were  afraid  to  tell  you !  You  look  too  good 
to  hear  such  naughty  tales !  Now  there  is  the  advantage  of 
the  Catholique  confession !  In  my  Church  this  wicked,  pretty 
leetle  girl  would  have  told  me  all  her  sins — and  the  big 
drunkard  would  have  come  to  me  to  ask  forgiveness — and  I 
should  have  frightened  him  I — oh  yes,  indeed  I "  Then,  noting 
Everton's  troubled  countenance,  he  went  up  to  him  and 
patted  him  kindly  on  the  arm.  "Do  not  worry  yourself 
Mistaire  Everton  1  This  thing  will  arrange  itsel£  It  is  un- 
pleasant— it  is  a  matter  of  the  drink.  Always  the  drink !  I 
do  not  understand  this  England.  Drink  rules  the  people,  and 
the  makers  of  drink  sit  in  the  House  of  Parliament !  Yet  so 
much  talk  about  temperance !  And  Government  permits  the 
poisoning  of  all  the  liquor !  It  is  beyond  me  to  comprehend. 
How  wise  your  Shak-es-peare  was !  How  wise  when  he  wrote 
that  if  Hamlet  should  be  sent  to  England,  his  madness  would 
not  be  noticed  as  all  the  people  there  were  as  mad  as  he  I  So 
true ! — true  to  this  day ! " 

Everton  smiled,  glad  of  the  turn  in  the  conversation,  for 
he  did  not  wish  to  say  much  about  Jacynth  Miller.  He  felt 
that  he  could  hardly  trust  himself  on  that  subject  without 
betraying  more  irritation  than  would  seem  necessary.  He 
entered  quickly  into  generalities, — pressed  Douay  to  stay  to 
luncheon — an  invitation  which  was  readily  accepted, — and 
set  about  making  his  guest  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  There 
was  indeed  something  novel  and  pleasant  to  him  in  the  society 
of  a  man  who,  though  his  theories  were  thoce  of  a  rival  creed, 
was  at  any  rate  of  a  higher  order  of  intellect  than  any  of  the 
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provincial  nonenthtes  he  had  been  compelled  to  meet  for 
past  three  years  in  and  around  Shadbrook^  and  he  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  A  good  long  talk  with  a  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  individual  of  his  own  sex  w*as  a  mental 
s:imuluSt  and  one  that  he  was  not  often  privileged  to  enjoy. 
The  only  'gentleman'  b  the  neighbourhoodj  so  far  as  birth 
and  education  went,  was  the  patron  of  the  Hving,  Mr,  Hazlitt, 
the  *  resident'  Squire  who  was  scarcely  ever  in  residence, — 
and  he,  though  good-natured  and  kind-hearted,  was  profoundly 
and  unutterably  dull,  such  brains  as  he  had  being  concentrated 
on  hunting,  which  he  pronounced  *hunttnV  and  his  ouUook 
on  the  world  being  limited  to  the  '  points  *  of  a  horse»  Com- 
pared to  him  Sebasticn  Douay  was  a  wit  and  philosopher 
combined — and  that  he  was  also  a  Roman  Catholic  priei^tp 
bent  on  fulfilling  the  commands  of  his  Church  by  making  as 
many  converts  as  possible,  was,  to  Everton,  quite  immaterial 
For,  if  there  was  one  sure  foothold  on  which  he,  as  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  '•^ood  firmly,  it  was  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  his  form  of  faith.  He  could  never  understand  any 
ornate  or  superstitious  ritual  as  being  possible  to  sane  and 
thinking  men, — and  the  Apologia  of  Newman  for  his  retro- 
gression to  Rome,  had  always  struck  him  as  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  episodes  in  Church  history,  which  could  only  be 
set  down  to  the  working  of  an  over-excitable  imagination  and 
a  want  of  logical  balance  in  the  brain.  To  voluntarily  sacrifice 
the  free,  God-given  force  of  reason  for  mere  ecclesiastical 
slavery  must  ever  be  the  act  of  a  weak  mind. 

Therefore,  he  was  quite  at  his  ease  with  his  new  friend, 
who,  closely  observant  of  him  and  taking  pains  to  draw  him 
out,  soon  discovered  that  under  his  quiet,  self-contained 
manner,  which,  by  those  who  knew  him  not  was  considered 
*  soft '  when  it  was  merely  unassuming,  there  was  a  rare  and 
brilliant  nature,  quick  to  grasp  close  subtleties  of  thought  and 
translate  them  into  clear  evidence, — and  that  this  nature  was 
strengthened  by  a  singular  force  of  will,  all  the  more  powerful 
because  it  was  so  seldom  exercised.  Douay  was  not  a  Jesuit 
for  nothing.     He  too  was  a  clever  man,  and  had  been  trained 
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to  recognise  devemess  in  others,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  characteristics  of  diplomacy.  And  it  was  after  a 
discussion  on  the  laxity  of  the  age  in  religious  matters,  that  he 
suddenly  put  the  very  question  which  Everton,  whenever  it 
occurred  to  himself,  considered  the  prompting  of  a  demon : 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  all  your  life  in  Shadbrook,  Mistaire 
Everton?" 

The  colour  rushed  to  Everton's  brows,  and  his  eyes  lighted 
up  with  a  cmile. 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

Douay  shrugged  his  shoulders 

''  It  is  a  narrow  circle — and  you  should  have  wide  influence  1 " 

"  If  one  cannot  fill  a  small  place  successfully — and  I  am 
sure  I  cannot, — ^what  should  one  do  with  a  large?"  and 
Everton  looked  at  him  questioningly — "You  yourself  are 
content  with  a  mere  handful  of  the  '£uthfulM" 

"Ah! — but  I  am  sure  of  change  1" — said  Douay — "I  may 
be  the  cur6  of  the  tin  chapeUe  for  foiu- — ^five  years — but 
scarcely  longer.  Rome  plays  a  big  game  of  chess  with  the 
world — and  she  is  always  moving  her  leede  pawns.  When 
the  monastery  is  built " 

"Oh,  there  is  to  be  a  monastery,  is  there?" 

"Mais,  ouil  Of  coursel  What  would, you?  The  French 
fJEUhers  are  turned  out  of  France — they  come  naturally  to 
England.  They  will  poss-eebly  buy  the  so  ugly  brewery  of 
Mistaire  Minchin  in  time,  when  the  brewing  of  the  beer 
makes  failure!"  He  laughed — then  went  on — "Yes — there 
will  be  a  monastery  on  the  Cotswolds — and  in  time — a 
population  Catholique.  I  b^in  that  When  I  have  done 
my  leetle  task,  I  go  elsewhere.  It  is  but  a  turn  of  the  wheel. 
There  were  monasteries  all  over  England  once — there  will  be 
again.  No  one  puts  any  stop  in  their  way — and  where  there 
is  land  to  be  sold — ^well ! — the  Church  has  money  ! " 

Everton  was  silent  for  a  moment    Then  he  said : 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  should 
happen.  Rome  will  gather  together  the  credulous,  the 
superstitious — and — ^pardon  my  frankness  I — the  cowardly,  into 
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her  foldj — men  and  vromen  who  are  afraid  of  ihemaelves  and 
their  own  abominable  vices, — who  would  rather  be  slaves 
than  free — who  half  believe  in  Hdl,  and  think  payment  to  the 
Church  will  buy  their  escape  from  eternal  torment — and  we 
shall  see  them  as  they  are — we  shall  know  them  f " 

Douay  smiled,  and  raised  his  eyebrows  expressively, 

"You  are  bold,  mon  ami  1  So  bold  that  I  like  you  t — I 
almost  love  youl  For  you  are  true — true  to  your  own  convic* 
tion ! — and  you  are  not  afraid  of  ofTcnding  one  person  or 
many  persons — that  is  a  ma(piificent  courage  to  which  I 
bow  my  soul !  " 

Everton  flushed  warmly,  conscious  that  his  impulsive  words 
might  have  justly  given  his  guest  cause  for  annoyance. 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  he  said,  frankly  and  earnesdy — 
"  For  the  moment  I  forgot  myself*  Forgive  my  bnisque 
speech  ! — ]t  ought  never  to  have  been  said  to  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  discourteous,  I 
assure  you  I — but  you  seem  so  broad-minded,  and  so  free 
from  the  trammels  of  superstition  yourself,  that  you  un- 
consciously led  me  to  express  thoughts,  which  in  your 
presence  were  better  left  unuttered.'^ 

He  broke  off,  visibly  embarrassed. 

"  Allons  done  ! "  exclaimed  Douay,  good-naturedly — "  I  see 
that  not  at  all !  Every  man's  opinion  is  interesting  to  me, 
and  I  am  the  last  person  to  take  offence  at  hearing  it.  And 
as  for  broad  mind-^ah  oui ! — you  will  soon  know  that  is  very 
large  in  me  !  I  take  within  my  brain  all  creeds — all  struggles 
for  the  good — all  sorrows — all  difficulties — and  I  say,  alas  ! 
— poor  men  and  poor  women  !  So  slow  to  learn — so  hard  to 
live — so  quick  to  die  !  The  great  God  cannot  be  angry  long 
with  these  leetle  sad  mortals !  It  is  all  so  trifling !  See ! 
They  are  born  and  they  do  not  know  why — they  feel  afraid 
and  yet  they  hope — they  do  the  wrong  thing  because  they 
are  not  taught  the  right  one — they  cry  a  little  and  pray  a 
little  like  poor  children  who  are  naughty — their  good  Father 
give  them  a  leetle  whipping  and  put  them  to  bed  in  the 
churchyard — it  is  finish  ! — good-night ! — and  then   they  wake 
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up  in  tlie  bright  morning  of  Heaven,  fresh  and  happy  and 
pardoned — is  it  not  so  ?  Your  Church  and  mine  both  teach 
that  pretty  lesson — and  we  shall  never  do  better,  mon  ami  I 
— with  all  the  education  and  all  the  science,  we  shall  never 
do  better ! " 

His  keen  blue-grey  eyes  twinkled  kindly,  and  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  moisture  in  them. 

"  I  am  gorry  for  everything,"  he  went  on — '*  and  sorry  for 
everybody !  One  church  is  as  useful  as  another — and  though 
I  know  the  stupidities  of  mine  as  well  as  I  know  the  stupidities 
of  yours,  I  say  it  matters  not  For  all  churches  must  move 
one  way,  —  the  way  that  shall  give  hope  to  the  hopeless, 
that  shall  comfort  the  good,  and  frighten  the  bad,  and  that 
shall  help  the  poor  weak  ones — for  the  strong  can  stand 
alone." 

"Can  any  one,  however  strong,  stand  alone?"  queried 
Everton. 

Douay  looked  fiill  at  him. 

"Kwcanl    And  you  will  I" 

There  was  something  singularly  compelling  in  his  tone,  and 
Everton  was  thrilled  by  it  with  a  strange  sensation  akin  to 
fear.  To  'stand  alone'  had  never  been  his  ambition.  He 
had  set  before  him  as  his  aim  and  end  the  quiet  life  of  a 
country  clergyman,  established  with  a  wife  and  fJEunily  in  a 
peaceful  village  where  no  disturbing  rumours  of  the  larger 
outer  world  should  ever  trouble  his  studious  and  contented 
calm, — far  removed  from  the  clamour  and  call  of  warring 
humanity  —  the  struggle  of  nations  —  the  rise  and  fall  of 
governments, — and  all  other  urgent  things  which  with  great 
pulsation  of  eager  breath  and  vital  stir  of  hurrying  blood  are 
the  actual  heart-beats  of  the  world.  He  had  attained  what  his 
dreams  had  pictured  as  the  most  beautiful  life  for  any  man — 
the  life  of  quiet  contemplation  and  limited  influence,  happily 
associated  with  the  consolations  of  love  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity,— what  then  remained  for  him  but  a  satisfaction  as 
perfect  as  any  that  could  be  found  on  earth  ?  What  did  he 
need  that  he  was  not  possessed  of?    Surely  nothing ! — yet — 
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if  he  would  be  honest  with  himself  he  knew  that  there  was  \ 
lurking  restlessness   in   his  soul   to  which   he  could   give  no 
name- 

''You  will  not  always  be  here,'' — went  on  Douay,  nodding 
impressively  at  him — ''That  is  qv'te  imposs-eeble !  You  will 
have  what  some  of  the  so  many  religions  in  England  say  is  a 

*  call ' — you  will  hear  a  voice  cry  *  Go  forth  I '  and  you  will  go. 
I  am  much  older  than  you, — and  I  have  not  Uved  so  long  not 
to  know  many  things.  I  have  seen  the  folly  of  trying  to 
do  good — but  you — you  have  not  learned  that  lesson  yet — and 
you  will  try  ! — you  will  half  kill  yourself  in  the  effort  to  do 
kind  actions,  and  they  will  all  be  misjudged — they  will  come 
back  as  curses  upon  you, — they  always  do  !  Study  the  life  of 
Our  Lord  and  read  the  lesson  1  Each  of  His  miracles  was 
treated  the  same — 'He  hath  a  devil  I' — and  for  the  great 
crime  of  loving  mankind,  He  was  crucified  !  See  you  !  It  is 
the  same  always — ^it  will  always  be  the  same  I  But  ycm  will 
not  quite  believe  this — and  you  will  try  to  imitate  Our  Lord. 
If  you  try  too  far  you  also  will  be  nailed  to  the  gibbet  and  put 
in  the  sepulchre.  Perhaps  you  will  rise  again — perhaps 
not ! — that  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  soul  within  you  ! " 

"  Then,  you  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice  ?  "  asked 
Everton. 

"  For  the  good — none  at  all !  "  replied  Douay  emphatic- 
ally— "  None — not  one  leetle  bit  I  Not  in  this  world  !  No, — 
not  at  all — I  know  not  why  I  But  for  the  bad  there  is 
much  enjoyment, — they  have  what  they  call  *  great  fun,'  and 
often  die  in  their  beds  quite  peacefully,  with  the  smiles  of 
angels !     And  if  they  have  much  money,  the  clergyman  say 

*  Ah,  how  good !  What  saintly  souls  are  here  gone  to 
heaven !  *  Of  course  !  I  would  say  the  same  myself  if 
a  very  bad  person  left  me  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  "  He 
laughed  pleasantly.  "  Yes — that  is  so !  The  bad  person 
does  very  well  as  a  rule.  It  is  natural  to  be  bad,  apparently — 
it  is  w«natural  to  be  good !  Or  I  will  put  it  that  we  have 
made  social  and  moral  laws  into  which  the  natural  man  does 
not  fit     When  the  wwnatural  man  arranges  himself  to  obey 
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those  laws,  the  natural  one  fights  against  him — and  so  it  goes 
on.  Always  trouble ! — always  misunderstanding  I  So  it  has 
been  fix)m  the  banning — so  it  will  ever  be ! " 

"You  are  more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  priest,"  —  said 
Everton,  smiling. 

"  Exactly  I — so  I  am !  I  might  have  been  another  Renan, 
if  I  had  not  seen  how  foolishly  Renan  himself  wasted  his  life. 
Think  of  it!  To  write  the  Vie  de  Jisus^  he  went  to  the 
Holy  Land — and  there  his  sister  Henriette,  the  most  true 
friend  he  ever  had,  died  of  fever.  Well ! — ^what  use  was  all 
the  agony,  the  sickness,  the  weariness,  the  work?  Does  the 
great  world  in  all  its  sections  care  for  the  Vie  dejhusl  Not 
one  leetle  bit !  All  the  writers  may  write  as  they  please^  but 
the  Divine  Personality  remains  Divine — and  why?  Because 
it  is  a  simple,  tender,  loving  Personality,  uniting  itself  to  the 
poor  and  the  suffering, — there  are  no  complex  side-issues  to 
its  work — it  is  Love  only  1  That  is  why  it  will  remain  with 
the  world,  when  Voltaire  and  Renan  are  forgotten  1 " 

They  were  seated  in  Everton's  study  during  this  conversa- 
tion,— luncheon  was  over,  and  they  had  drawn  their  chairs  up 
to  the  fireside,  for  though  the  day  was  fine  and  bright,  a  cold 
March  wind  was  driving  its  steely  whips  through  the  air,  and 
the  blaze  of  sparkling  coal  was  cheery  and  fiiU  of  comfort 
Everton  was,  in  a  vague  sort  of  fashion,  surprised  to  think 
how  little  he  had  noted  the  absence  of  his  wife  from  the  lunch 
table.  The  meal  had  been  a  simple  one,  but  perfectly  well 
served-^ no  particular  confusion  had  occurred  among  the 
domestics  because  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  away, — and 
the  pleasure  he  had  derived  firom  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
who  could  talk  about  matters  in  which  he  was  intellectually 
interested,  entirely  softened,  if  it  did  not  quite  obliterate,  the 
previous  wretched  sense  of  utter  solitude  and  desertion  which, 
with  the  departure  of  Azalea  and  '  Baby  Laurence,'  had  fallen 
like  a  cloud  upon  him.  And  he  was  sorrier  than  he  cared  to 
evpress  when  Douay  presently  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

"Must  you  go  so  soon?"  he  asked,  regretfully — "I  have 
not  said  half  what  I  should  like  to  say ^ 
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"No — that  is  tmel"  said  Douay,  pressing  his  hand 
cordially — "  You  have  been  very  silent, — I  have  done  all 
the  talking,  and  you  have  listened  That  is  your  way  just 
no^v.     You  BIG  a  dumb  evangelist !     But  some  day  you — 

you  also — wiU  speak  i " 

They  parted  on  the  mutual  understanding  that  they  meant 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other  in  the  future.  Everton 
agreed  to  cycle  over  as  often  as  he  could  to  the  cottage 
near  the  '  tin  chapelle '  of  which  Douay  was  now  the  *  cur^  * 
— and  Douay  in  his  turn  promised  to  call  at  the  VicaiEgie 
whenever  he  found  himself  in  Shadbrook.    - 

"  Though,  mind  you,  I  won't  have  you  making  '  perverts ' 
of  my  parii^hioners  ! "  laughed  Everton, 

"Not  even  to  save  them  from  the  drink  of  Mistaire 
Minchin?" — retorted  Douiiy — "  Be  not  afraid,  mon  ami  1 
I  never  try  to  convert  or  *  pervert*  anybody.  It  is  too 
much  trouble  1  I  open  my  little  church  or  tin  cliapelle, 
and  let  the  people  come,  or  stay  away  as  they  please. 
But  here  is  the  fault  of  what  we  call  our  Christianity.  If 
one  Church  cannot  make  a  bad  man  better,  it  is  preferred 
that  he  should  be  left  in  his  badness  than  that  any  other 
Church  should  make  him  good.  Ah,  bah ! " — and  he 
smiled  genially  as  Everton  uttered  a  few  quick  eager  words  of 
protest — "I  Co  not  mind — why  should  I? — but  you  know 
it  is  as  I  say.  You  speak  as  your  training  makes  you  speak, 
and  you  are  right  to  do  as  you  are  told.  I  aJso — I  do 
what  I  am  told.  But  I  keep  my  own  opinion.  And  I  say 
if  a  man  is  bom  more  savage  than  civilised — and  there  are 
many  such — it  is  better  to  soften  his  cruel  nature  by  a 
superstition  than  to  give  up  his  soul  altogether.  You  will 
not  make  him  understand  the  grand  scientific  cosmos — no ! 
You  will  never  teach  him  the  mathematical  miracle  of  the 
solar  system. — his  brain  will  be  too  shallow  to  accept  it. 
But  he  will  comprehend  the  devil — he  will  be  troubled ! — 
especially  in  drink — by  pictures  of  the  horns  and  hoofs  and 
tail !  Yet  the  horns  and  hoofs  and  tail  are  quite  common 
— we  see  them  every  day  in  the  oxen, — and  as  a  part  of 
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the  devil  they  are  only  the  relics  of  an  old  pagan  m3rth — 
the  myth  of  the  god  Pan  and  his  leaping  satyrs — but  no 
matter! — there  are  thousands  of  excellent  persons  calling 
themselves  educated  who  never  heard  of  the  god  Pan  or 
any  pagan  myth  at  all, — and  if  we  may  believe  the  so 
wonderful  newspapers,  the  leetle  children  in  Australia  are 
growing  up  without  knowing  any  more  of  Christ  than  they 
do  of  Pan !  It  is  a  wonderful  age ! — so  clever  as  to  be  too 
clever! — and  Our  Lord's  prophecies  are  being  so  quickly 
fulfilled  that  His  unworthy  priests  must  surely  tremble ! " 

His  voice  sank — and  a  sudden  sadness  darkened  his 
features  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  Everton  was  silent, — 
and  in  a  certain  sense  was  astonished  at  the  emotion  evinced 
by  this  simple,  ordinary-looking  little  man,  to  whom,  at  a 
first  glance,  no  one  would  have  given  credit  for  possessing 
any  great  interest  in  things  beyond  the  merest  commonplace 
duties  of  his  calling.  Douay  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts, 
for,  laying  one  band  upon  his  arm,  he  went  on — 

''  If  I  were  a  giited  man — a  man  with  an  eloquent  tongue, 
and,  above  all,  if  I  were  a  handsome  man — ^for  the  physique 
is  always  more  to  the  male  and  female  savages  than  the  morale^ 
— I  would  be  a  prophet  to  this  time  of  what  is  coming.  Yes ! 
— of  what  is  coming!  Of  the  terror — the  doom  that  b 
coming!  Not  because  God  is  angry — no! — but  because 
Wrong  must  be  made  Right  by  the  changeless  order  of  the 
Eternal  mathematics,  which  God  cannot  alter  unless  He 
would  destroy  Himself!  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Chaos, 
— there  never  was.  It  is  all  Law !  And  we  must  obey — if 
not — then  gare  \  nous!  Y^s!"  and  he  smiled  strangely— 
"If  I  were  a  gifted  man — a  man  like  youX — I  would  be 
something  of  an  apostle ! " 

"Like  me!"  exclaimed  Everton — "My  dear  sir,  you 
overrate  my  powers  altogether !  I  am  a  nothing !  the  most 
incompetent  of  preachers  and  teachers, — and  though  I  deeply 
feel  the  things  you  say,  I  cannot  express  them " 

"  Not  in  Shadbrook  ! "  said  Douay—"  No !  That  I  under- 
stand!   To  Shadbrook  you  must  talk  as  to  a  leetle  child — 
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but  there  is  a  world  outside  Shjtdbrook — snd  to  that  yen 
will  speak, — when  the  time  is  ready!" 

He  shook  hands  again  and  went  on  his  way, — and  Everton, 

left  alone,  bus^ed  himself  among  his  books  for  the  rest  cf  the 
afternoon,  Doua/s  words  troubled  him,  and  made  him  dwell 
more  or  less  irritably  on  remote  possibilides  tn  the  future, — 
therefore  he  sought  to  cool  his  mind  by  plunging  it,  as  it  were, 
into  a  deep  well  of  study*  A  telegram  from  Azalea  announced 
hsr  safe  arrival  at  Weston-super-Mare,  and  her  delight  at  being 
by  the  sea, — and,  satisfied  that  she  was  evidently  perfectly 
happy  without  him,  he  tried  for  the  time  being,  to  imagine 
himself  unmarried  and  free  from  all  the  responsibility  of 
having  other  lives  dependent  on  his  own.  ^Vhat  would  be  hii 
purpose  in  life  now,  under  such  circumstances  ? 

The  answer  came  at  once.  To  resign  his  living  and  go  to 
London.  London,  the  mighty  fermenting  mass  of  good  and 
evil, — London  with  all  its  deep-centred  horror,  beauty  and  vile- 
ness, — London,  the  Lost  Soul  of  £.  vast  section  of  humanity — 
a  Soul  that  is  sinking  so  surely  and  swiftly  into  choking  quick- 
sands of  vice  that  not  even  the  outstretched  beams  of  the 
Cross  seem  able  to  bear  it  up  from  destruction.  Yet  what 
should  he  do  in  London  ?  Preach  *  the  wrath  to  come '  ? 
It  would  be  called  *  ranting '  by  the  halfpenny  press ;  and  the 
public,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  swears  by  its  lying  daily 
newspapers,  would  be  induced  to  jest  at  and  condemn  him. 
Well,  what  then?  Did  that  matter,  he  asked  himself?  Did 
not  the  ancient  Jewish  precursors  of  the  modern  press  cry  in 
the  same  mocking  spirit :  "  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
come  down  from  the  Cross  1 "  And  **  He  saved  others : 
Himself  Fe  cannot  save  ! "  With  a  quick  impatient  sigh,  he 
walked  up  and  down  his  room  like  a  trapped  animal  in  a  cage, 
not  in  any  way  realising  that  his  whole  nature  was  panting  for 
freedom.  Even  if  he  had  thought  it,  he  never  would  have 
entirely  admitted  that  he  longed  to  break  through  the  narrow 
circle  wherein  he  was  pent,  and  escape  from  the  small  and 
mean  concerns  of  low  rural  life — life  in  which  the  mating  of 
man  and  woman  reaches  no  higher  plane  than  that  of  moth 
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with  moth,  and  yet  b  considered  the  chief  business  of  living — 
life,  out  of  which  children  are  bom  merely  to  drudge  and  die, 
— ^life  which  is  made  up  of  such  weary  and  monotonous 
nothings  that  one  can  but  marvel  at  the  dogged  patience  and 
stolid  endurance  with  which  it  is  lived. 

Pausing  in  one  of  his  turns  to  and  fro,  he  stood  at  the 
window  and  stared  out  into  the  garden.  The  sun  was  sinking 
in  a  dull  crimson  glow  behind  a  dump  of  short  fir  trees,  and 
their  branches  looked  black  as  ink  stretched  stiffly  out  against 
the  lurid  western  light  Something  like  a  pale  fiery  reflection 
seemed  cast  up  fix>m  the  ground  to  mingle  with  the  stronger 
glare  in  the  sky,  and  Everton  caught  himself  thinking,  he  knew 
not  why,  of  the  first  murder  as  chronicled  in  Genesis,  when  the 
Lord  said : — "  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  Me 
firom  the  ground  1 "  How  many  such  voices  of  blood  had  cried 
to  the  Lord  since  then !  Millions  upon  millions  of  them, 
shrieking  through  tortured  mouths  red  with  human  wrong ! — 
red  as  the  ground  there,  which  the  scarlet  sun  flamed  upon 
silently  without  any  pitying  touch  of  golden  tenderness — as 
silently  as  the  Lord  Himself  now  watched  all  the  accumulating 
crime  of  the  world  I  Everton  shivered  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
cold,  and  turned  away  firom  the  garden  view,  which  to  him 
had  become  unaccountably  gloomy.  At  that  instant  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  study  door  and  the  parlounioaid  entered 

"If  you  please,  sir," — she  said,  somewhat  nervously — 
**  there's  some  one  wants  to  see  you — a  man  fit)m  the 
village " 

He  looked  at  her,  and  noticed  that  she  seemed  a  trifle 
scared. 

"AVhoisit?"heasked 

"  It's— it's  Dan  Kieman,  sir." 

He  waited  a  moment,  considering.     Then  he  said  quietly : 

"All  right!     Show  him  in." 

The  girl  lingered  hesitatingly — and  added  in  a  low  tone : 

"  I  think  he's  quite  sober,  sir." 

Everton  nodded. 

"  Good     I'm  glad  of  that.     Ill  see  him  at  once." 
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She  disappeared  then,  and  there  came  a  pause — a  pause  in 
which  Everton  tried  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  his  thoughts  and  so 
steady  them  that  he  should  betray  no  sign  of  the  hatred — yes, 
hatred! — ^that  he  bore  to  the  man  who  was  not  only  a  vile 
accuser  of  the  iimocent,  but  alao — the  lover  of  Jacynth,  Then 
came  the  sound  of  heavy,  clumbering  feet  in  the  outer  passage ; 
the  feet  of  the  rustic  boor  which  always  tread  with  the  same 
uncouth  awkwardness  whether  on  carpels  or  clods  of  day, — 
and  in  another  few  seconds  a  shadow  loomed  on  the  threshold 
of  his  quiet  room — a  huge,  brawny*  bulky  figure  that  seemed 
to  suddenly  create  an  obstruction  in  space  and  a  darkness  in 
light*  Everton  looked  steadily  at  this  slouching  form  as  it 
appeared^  mentally  measuring  it  in  its  gross  material  mass  of 
man, — he  watched  it  enter  his  study  and  shut  the  door, — then 
he  stood  up  and  faced  it  But  he  said  nothing.  And  for  one 
long  minute  there  waft  a  tense  stUlness^  in  which  only  the  slow 
ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  could  be  heard.  Both 
men  met  each  other's  eyes  with  equal  recognition  and  anti- 
pathy,— both  men  knew,  albeit  obscurely,  that  the  same 
passions  animated  them,  though  the  one  was  an  educated 
minister  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  the  other  an  ignorant,  drink- 
sodden  ruffian, — and  both  were  conscious  of  a  certain 
fascination  in  each  other's  personality.  So  they  stood,  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  speak, — but  both  with  the  same  name 
ready  to  spring  to  their  lips  at  the  first  provocation — the  name 
of  Jacynth. 


CHAPTER  IX 

KIERNAN  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
"  I  want  a  wurrd  with  ye,  Mister  Parson," — ^he  said, 
gruffly. 

"Certainly!" — and  the  Vicar,  moving  to  his  customary 
desk  chair,  seated  himself — "  I  know  of  yoiur  great  trouble " 

"  Oh,  ye  knows  of  it,  does  ye  ?  "  and  Dan  glowered  sullenly 
at  him  from  under  his  heavy  black  brows — "  Well,  that'll  save 
some  talkin*.  Anyway  ye  doan't  need  tellin'  that  my  wife's 
dead." 

"  I  heard  of  her  death  last  night," — said  Everton,  as  gently 
as  he  could — "  And  I  am  very,  very  sorry." 

''Very  very  sorry  won't  mend  it," — retorted  Kieman — 
"She's  gone,  and  very  very  sorry  woan't  bring  her  back.  She 
was  a  good  wench  to  me,  Jennie  was, — an'  ef  it  'adn't  bin  for 
you.  Mister  Parson,  meddlin'  an'  muddlin'  round  with  what 
worn't  yer  bizness,  an'  interferin'  with  a  poor  man's  'ome,  she'd 
a'  bin  alive  now ! " 

The  Vicar  sat  rigidly  in  his  chair,  quite  silent 

"  Ef  it  'adn't  bin  for  you,"  went  on  Dan,  in  a  louder  tone — 
"  you  an'  yer  mincin'  smirkin'  dolly  wife,  Jennie  would  a'  bin 
livin'  yet,  strong  an'  'arty.  She  never  minded  a  bit  o'  my  fist, 
didn't  Jennie — she  knew  'twas  all  right  an'  what  she'd  got  to 
'xpect  from  a  man  with  a  drop  o'  drink  in  'im,  an'  she  didn't 
go  fur  to  blame  me  neither.  She  worn't  no  damation  preacher  I 
She  was  that  fond  o'  me  that  she  took  the  hull  o'  me  for  better 
an'  worser,  drink  or  no  drink,  as  the  weddin'  words  bound  'er 
to  do,  and  ef  one  parson  marries  a  man  to  a  woman  with  them 
words,  I'd  like  to  know  'ow  any  other  parson  dare  come 
II 
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intcrferin'   between  'em  I    *Ow  dare  he  ?    Come  [    Tell  me 
thatl" 

Everton  lifted  his  calm  dear  eyes  and  looked  full  at  him, 

"  If  you  mean  that  for  me,"  he  said,  slowiy — **  /  never  came 
between  you.  I  only  tried  to  save  your  wife  from  you  when 
you  were  too  drunk  to  know  what  you  were  doing — and  when 
you  might  unintentionally  have  murdered  her.  I  also  tried  td 
save  you  from  yourself  1" 

Kiernan  gave  a  short  laugh* 

"  Fine  talk  that  is ! "  he  exclaimed — "  RegTar  pulpit  jabber  I 
Save  me  from  my  self  1  What  d'ye  mean?  1  am  myself^  an' 
there  ain't  no  me  outside  myself*  Any  fool  knows  that !  An' 
it's  me  myself  that  scz  Jennie  would  a*  bin  all  right  ef  she'd  a' 
bin  left  alone — she  waa  a-gettin'  on  fine  an'  comln'  round  as 
well  as  could  be,  till  your  wife^  Mister  Parson." — here  he 
thrust  his  dark  face  forward  with  a  threatening  movement — 
**  your  lady  wife  with  'er  airs  an*  *er  graces  an'  'er  mean  gossipin' 
tongue  came  in  tellin'  tales,  an'  killed  'er ! " 

Everton  rose  suddenly  and  walked  straight  up  to  him. 

"  Dare  to  speak  of  my  wife  again  and  Til  put  you  out  of  the 
house  ! "  he  said,  in  low,  perfectly  even  tones — "  I  don't  want 
any  quarrel  with  you,  Dan  Kiernan,  but  if  you  force  one  upon 
me  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  ! " 

Kiernan  stared, — for  the  moment  completely  taken  aback  by 
the  Vicar's  rapid  movement  and  resolute  expression.  Then  he 
gave  vent  to  a  hoarse  chuckle. 

"  So  you've  got  a  bit  o'  pluck  about  ye,  'ave  ye  !  "  he  sneered. 
"  Can't  'ave  your  wife  touched !  'Ow  about  my  wife  then  ? 
My  wife  as  is  lyin'  dead  ?  S'pose  your  wife  was  a-lyin'  wheer 
mine  is  ?  S'pose  you  was  a-goin'  to  shovel  'er  into  the  ground 
to-morrer  ?  'Ow  would  you  like  it  ?  One  man's  no  worse  an* 
no  better  than  t'other,  if  we  goes  by  Church  preachin',  an' 
poor's  as  good  as  rich — so  I  doan't  s'pose  your  feclin's  'as  any 
speshul  right  to  be  took  care  of  more'n  mine  !  An'  ef  ye  knew 
that  your  wife  'ad  bin  killed  by  a  lot  o'  cursed  gabble  an* 
mischief-makin',  m'appen  ye'd  feel  like  killin*  the  man  or  the 
woman  what  done  ye  the  bad  turn  I " 
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He  chuckled  savagely  again  as  Everton  moved  away  from 
him  with  an  involuntary  gesture  of  repulsion,  and  added : — 

"You  knows  that's  right  enough !  Bein'  parson  doan*t  save 
ye  from  bein'  a  man.  You  preaches  justice  an'  ekal  rights  for 
rich  an'  poor,  but  when  it  comes  to  tryin'  the  game  on  square, 
you  doan't  want  your  own  wife  blamed  though  mine's  lyin* 
dead !  An'  wheer's  the  right  an'  justice  o'  that  ?  "  He  threw 
up  one  hand  with  a  defiant  snap  of  his  fingers,  adding — "  An' 
all  the  bloomin'  fuss  about  a  gel  too !  By  the  Lord ! — as  ef 
gels  wom't  as  cheap  an'  common  as  blackberries  on  a  hedge, 
waitin'  for  men  to  gather  'em,  an'  tumin'  sour  too  ef  they  aitit 
gathered  when  ripe !  What's  to  do  with  'em,  I  say  ?  Let  'em 
rot  ?    Or  take  'em  when  they're  offered  fipee  ?  " 

Everton  stood  still  and  listened.  There  was  a  curious 
tension  in  the  air  like  the  oppressive  sense  of  heat  before 
thunder,  and  he  waited  with  an  irritated  sense  of  impatience 
for  the  lightning-fiash  of  a  woman's  name. 

"Some  gels  likes  men,  an'  some  doan't," — ^went  on  Dan — 
"Them  as  doan't  keeps  ofi*  clear — them  as  does  comes  to  the 
first  whistle.  An'  there's  gels  as  turns  yer  'ed  silly  more'n  the 
drink,  wi'  their  looks  an'  their  smiles  an'  their  '  dears '  an'  their 
'  darlin's,'  an'  I  doan't  mind  tellin'  you  an'  everybody  else  in  the 
hull  village  that  I  went  fair  'mazed  an'  crazy  over  Jacynth  Miller." 

Here  he  paused  and  seemed  to  gather  himself  into  a  black 
brooding  cloud  of  anger.  Everton  remained  standing  in  the 
same  position  and  place,  coldly  attentive. 

"What  the  h — 11  was  it  to  you," — burst  forth  Kieman  again, 
"  whether  I  'ad  the  gel  or  she  'ad  me  ?  What  call  'ad  your 
missus  to  go  muddlin'  an'  meddlin'  an'  tellin'  tales  to  mine  ? 
I've  as  good  a  right  to  'ave  a  gel  as  any  man,  an'  I  ain't  bound 
to  ask  leave  of  the  parson  neither ! " 

Everton's  lips  were  dry,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  speak. 

A  feverish  tremor  ran  through  his  veins, — savage  instincts 
such  as  he  hardly  knew  be  possessed,  stirred  within  him,  urging 
him  to  throw  himself  upon  this  boorish  brute  and  shake  him 
into  utter  speechlessness, — and  it  was  only  by  the  strongest 
possible  effort  that  he  maintained  his  self-controL 
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"  Vou  are  certainly  not  bound  to  ask  a  parson  oi  any  one  else 
for  leave  to  do  anything/^ — he  s^id,  at  last,  slowly,  in  accents 
of  irrepressible  scorn — *'  You  are  a  free  man  in  a  free  country, 
as  men  and  countries  go.  You  can  commit  as  many  sins  as 
you  like, — you  can  disgrace  yourself  and  others — you  can 
indulge  in  every  sort  of  vice  and  abomination — you  can  drink 
yourself  to  deaths  if  you  decide  to  do  so — and  no  other  man 
can  hinder  you.  But  you  are  answerable  to  God  for  joui 
conduct  I " 

Kieman  laughed  insolently. 

"God!  Ob,  tbai*s  all  right!  I  doan't  mind  God  I  He 
doan't  interfere.  He's  made  men  to  mate  wi'  wimmio,  an' 
wimmin  to  mate  wi'  men,  an'  ^ow  they  do't  doan't  matter  to  'tm 
as  long  as  *tis  done  I  God  didn't  look  out  o'  the  sky  an*  say 
*  Jacynih,  doan't  ye  go  wi'  Dan  I' — or  'Dan^  doan't  ye  go  ui' 
Jacynth  1 '  not  'el  There  ain*t  no  nonsense  o'  that  kind  in  all 
creation  'cept  wi'  parsons  an'  district  visitors !  Mind  though,  I 
woan't  say  but  that  ef  Jacynth  'ad  a'  bin  a  straight  gel  Vd  a* 
left  'er  alone — but  she  was  bom  a  reg'lar  bad  'un,  as  sweet  as 
'ony  an'  as  coaxin'  as  a  kitten,  an'  she'd  a*  took  any  man  she 
wanted.  It  'appened  to  be  me — but  it  might  a'  just  as  easy 
'appened  to  be  you  ! " 

The  Vicar  drew  his  breath  quickly  and  his  eyes  grew  dark 
with  repressed  pain.     But  he  said  not  a  word  in  reply. 

"  It  might  just  as  easy  'appened  to  be  you," — repeated  Dan, 
taking  a  sort  of  stupid  satisfaction  in  the  assertion — "One 
was  as  good  as  t'other  to  Jacynth.  She'd  a'  took  any  one  she 
'ad  a  mind  to.  She  fancied  me — an'  I  was  the  fust  one — yes  ! 
—  I  was  fust!"  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  low  snigger — "She 
can't  get  over  that  whatever  she  doos  an'  wheerever  she  goes. 
An'  the  actor  fellow  she's  gone  with  now  is  the  second, — much 
good  may  it  do  'im  !  But  ef  she'd  stayed  on  in  the  village, 
she'd  a'  got  every  man  she  wanted,  an'  she'd  a'  'ad  you  as  sure  as 
you're  alive  !  She  said  as  much  to  me  once  when  she  wanted 
to  rile  me.  *  I'll  make  love  to  the  parson  some  day,  Dan,  see 
ef  I  doan't !'  sez  she,  an'  she  pulls  the  pins  out  of  'er  'air  an' 
lets  it  all  fall  about  'er,  enuff  to  drive  a  chap  silly — *  I'll  look  at 
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'im  so ! '  an'  she  makes  a  cheny  of  'er  mouth,  an'  twinkles  'er 
big  eyes — *  An'  I'll  ketch  'old  of  'im  so,' — an'  she  puts  'er  arms 
round  my  neck — *An'  when  'e  goes  to  read  the  prayers  in 
church,  'e'll  see  nothin'  but  my  face  at  the  altar ! '  That's  what 
she  said,  Gospel  true  I    An'  she'd  a'  kep'  'er  wurrd ! " 

Still  Everton  was  silent.  He  was  very  pale,  but  he  stood 
motionless.  He  had  nothing  to  say.  No  argument  was 
possible  with  such  a  man  as  this. 

"  No  one  cam't  swear  as  she  worn't  the  finest  gel  anywheers 
on  the  Cotswolds,"  went  on  Kieman — "  As  pretty  as  the  devil 
could  make  'er,  an'  as  skeery  an'  gay  as  a  young  colt  thorough- 
bred. An'  ef  it's  agin  God's  will  that  a  gel  should  take  to  a 
man  an'  a  man  to  a  gel,  why  doan't  'e  show  it  ?  Why  doan't  'e 
talk  to  the  birds  an'  the  beasts  an'  tell  'em  they're  all  a-goin'  to 
'ell  ?  They  doos  what  we're  told  not  to  do, — an'  it's  all  rot  an' 
mawky  stuff  so  far  as  a  man's  consamed,  for  a  man's  a  man 
wi'  the  ways  of  a  man,  an'  ef  you  worn't  a  parson,  you'd  be 
'onest  an'  say  the  sailie.  I  ain't  done  no  more  'arm  than  a 
bund  what  picks  out  a  new  mate  every  spring." 

He  paused,  waiting  for  Everton  to  speak,  while  Everton 
himself  vaguely  wondered  what  he  was  expected  to  say.  At 
last  he  forced  himself  into  utterance. 

"When  you  married  your  wife,"  he  said,  coldly — "You 
swore  before  God  to  be  faithful  to  her,  did  you  not?" 

Dan's  eyes  shifted  to  and  fro  uneasily. 

"  Mebbe  I  did," — he  answered,  sullenly — "  But  there  ain't  no 
man  in  the  hull  wurrld  as  sticks  to  one  woman."  Then,  meet- 
ing the  Vicar's  straight,  accusing  glance,  he  burst  out,  savagely : 
"  There  ain't,  I  say  !  Ay,  ye  may  look  an'  look  at  me  till  yer 
eyes  falls  out  o'  yer  'ed  an'  it  woan't  make  no  difference  to 
my  way  o'  thinkin' !  There's  not  a  man  alive,  low  nor  'igh, 
as  ever  kep'  to  'is  wife  all  'is  days,  year  in  an'  year  out.  I 
doan't  care  who  'e  be, — mebbe  the  Squire  or  mebbe  Mister 
Minchin, — they'se  all  made  o'  the  same  stuff,  an'  Jennie  she 
knew  that  well,  bein'  a  sensible  wench  all  along.  Jennie  knew 
it — an'  so  does  all  wimmin  know't,  onny  they  jest  pertends 
they  doan't  unnerstand  it.     But  they  do  1    Ah,  an'  parsons 


ictor  fellow  as  was  a-tourin'  round  Cheltenham  wa) 
is  eye  on  'er — a  smooth,  sleek-faced  devil  old  enough 
ather,  wi'  grey  'airs  an*  a  made-up  skin — but  'e  pert< 
)e  a  gentleman  'e  did,  an'  that's  what  Jacynth  want 
dlus  told  me  she'd  be  a  lady  somehows.     Sez  she :  * 
ady  in  a  theatre  like  what  we  reads  about  in  the  'apen 
18  spends  'eaps  o'  money  she  ain't  got,  an'  'as  thot 
x>unds  worth  o'  debts  for  the  clothes  she  wears,  an'  i 
ich  'usband  an'  lives  with  ever  so  many  lovers,  an* 
ibout  by  duchesses,  an'  goes  on  board  the  King's  yacht 
>ein'  a  real  lady,  that  is  1 '    So  she  sez,  an'  that's  wl 
ifter,   an'  by  G — d,  she'll  'ave  'er  way!    Look  'ere. 
Parson,  you  talks  o'  the  drink,  an'  the  'arm  the  drink 
iie  workin'-man,  but  ef  you  wants  to  put  a  stop  to  i 
:hief,   you'll  'ave  to  stop  the  'apenny  papers! — thj 
icket!    Stop  them  comin'  into  the  village  wi'  the 
London  tales  o'  what  the  dirty  sassiety  folks  is  a-< 
theirselves — for  those  tales  drives  more  country  gels 
bad  than  any  lot  o'  men  makin'  love  to  'em.     The 
>aper  doos  more  'arm  than  aU  the  publics  put  together 
Everton  heard  this  harangue  with  attentive  patienc 
:oarse  eloquence  of  the  man  moved  him  to  a  certain 
—he  had  not  thought  Kiem*.  i  capable,  even  when  ! 
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Kieman  was  watching  him,  he  said  in  accents  of  studied 
gentleness : — 

"  You  may  be  right  No  doubt  you  are.  But  the  existence 
of  the  cheap  newspaper  evil  does  not  lessen  the  drink  evil. 
Drink  is  your  curse,  Kieman — fight  against  it  if  you  are  a 
man !  Drink  has  brought  you  into  your  present  trouble,  and 
drink  will  bring  you  to  a  wretched  end  if  you  don't  pull  up 
in  time.  I'm  not  'preaching'  or  giving  you  what  you  call 
•pulpit  jabber' — I'm  speaking  to  you  as" — ^he  paused, — he 
could  not  say  'as  a  friend' — and  he  finished  the  sentence 
slowly — "as  your  Vicar." 

Dan  gave  a  contemptuous  gesture. 

"  Oh,  are  ye  ?  Well,  ye  woan't  be  my  Vicar  arter  to-morrer ! " 
he  said — "  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  stop  in  Shadbrook  now  Jacynth's 
gone  an'  my  wife's  dead.  There  ain't  nothin'  to  stop  for. 
I've  got  a  better  job,  an'  I'm  off." 

Everton  was  quite  still  for  a  moment  His  heart  was  fiill  of 
a  smouldering  anger,  and  he  could  feel  it  beating  quickly. 

"You  follow  Jacynth,  I  suppose?"  he  said,  meaningly. 

A  tigerish  gleam  leaped  into  Kieman's  eyes. 

"No,  I  doan't!"  he  answered,  sharply,  and  with  fierce 
emphasis — "  So  ye  supposes  wrong  I  As  long  as  she  was  mine 
I'd  a'  gone  with  'er  to  the  devil . — but  I  doan't  take  another 
man's  cast-off  1 " 

A  silence  followed,  in  which  the  measured  ticking  of  the 
clock  became  painfully  obtrusive.  The  sun  had  sunk,  and  the 
room  was  filled  with  dense  shadows.  In  the  wavering  imcer- 
tainty  of  the  semi-twilight,  Kieman's  bulky  form  loomed 
larger,  darker,  and  more  aggressive,  and  Everton,  with  a  sense 
of  vague  disquietude  upon  him,  moved  to  his  desk  and  lit  the 
two  candles  which  always  stood  there,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
obscurity.  Then  he  turned  again  towards  his  undesired 
visitor. 

"  Have  you  said  all  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

Dan  gave  him  an  ugly  look. 

"  Not  quite  all.  Mister  Parson  ! "  he  said—"  Not  quite  all  I 
There's  a  goodish  bit  yet  between  you  an'  me ;  'owsomever,  111 
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not  'ave  it  otit  wi'  ye  while  Jennie's  above  ground  But  Til  jest 
tell  ye  this  much,  that  yeTl  not  see  me  at  the  buryin*  to-moirer- 
I  ain't  a  goin'  to  stand  by  an'  see  Jennie  put  into  th'  yerth — 
not  I>  by  a  long  ways  I  An'  'ave  all  the  neighbours  a-starin' 
an'  a-whisperin'  roundj  an*  a-sayin'  as  'ow  I'd  broken  Jennie's 
'art  by  reason  o'  Jacynth  ;  when  ef  it  ^adn't  been  for  the  meddltn' 
o'  your  missus  corain'  into  my  'omc  wheer  she  'ad n't  no 
business  to  be,  Jennie  'ud  never  a*  bin  a  bit  the  wiser  nor  the 
worsen  So  you'U  do  the  bury  in'  this  time  without  the  chief 
moumer,  Mister  I — for  Vl\  say  good-bye  to  Jennie  lyin'  in  'er 
coffin  to-night  afore  they  screws  *er  down^ — an'  as  for  moumin', 
I've  got  a  mournin*  way  o'  my  own, —  an'  that  way  your  wife 
'ull  find  out  sooner  or  later, — by  G — d,  she  shall !  " 
Everton  glanced  him  up  and  down  in  utter  scom* 
"  You  threaten  a  woman  ! "  lie  said,  contemptuously — '*  A 
bully  is  always  a  coward  ! " 

Kieman  made  one  heavy  stride  towards  him, 
"  Come,  I  woan't  take  that !  "  he  exclaimed,  fiercely — "  I 
woan't  take     it,   I    say  !     No   damn  parson  shall  call  me  a 
coward  !  " 

**  You  are  a  coward  ! "  and  Everton  stood  his  ground  firmly, 
looking  unflinchingly  into  the  savage  face  that  so  closely 
confronted  him, — "  You  talk  like  a  coward,  and  you  behave 
like  one  !  If  you  have  a  grudge  against  me  and  want  to  avenge 
yourself,  why  don't  you  do  it  here  and  now  ?  I  am  alone, — 
why  don't  you  knock  me  down  if  that  will  be  a  relief  to  your 
feelings  ?  I  shall  neither  resist  nor  retaliate.  You  know 
I  can't  raise  a  hand  against  you  in  self-defence,  not  because  I 
fear  you,  but  simply  because  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ.  Take 
your  chance,  therefore,  and  do  what  you  like  to  me, — but  for 
the  sake  of  common  manliness,  if  not  for  very  shame,  leave 
women  out  of  the  quarrel  !  " 

For  a  moment  Kieman  stood  confounded,  staring  stupidly  at 
the  pale,  delicately  built  man  who,  with  a  perfectly  grave  and 
quiet  demeanour,  thus  offered  himself  for  attack.  Then  he  fell 
back  a  few  steps,  and  a  slow,  cunning  smile  darkened  rather 
than  brightened  his  heavy  features. 
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"  Leave  wimmin  out ! "  he  muttered — "  No— tliat  woan't  do  I 
— that  woan't  do !  Wimmin  was  the  begimiin'  an'  wimmin  '11 
be  the  end  !  You're  a  peart  man,  Mister  Parson,  an'  I  ain't  a- 
goin'  to  touch  ye  !  Tain't  my  game  to  get  into  trouble  on  your 
score,  though  I  make  no  doutit  ye'd  like  me  to  do  it !  But  I'm 
a-clearin'  out  o'  this  part  o'  the  parish  an'  I'll  go  quiet  I 
doan't  intend  to  lose  the  place  I've  just  took  at  Minchin's  all 
for  the  pleasure  o'  givin'  ye  a  knock-me-down, — thank'ee 
kindly  !     I'll  settle  up  some  other  time  ! " 

Everton  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  him. 

"Are  you  going  to  work  at  Minchin's  Brewery?"  he 
asked. 

Dan  nodded  his  bullet  head  a  great  many  times. 

"  I  am,"  he  answered,  with  a  kind  of  surly  triumph — "  I've 
got  a  good  job  there  an'  good  pay." 

"  God  help  you,  man  !  "  said  Evetton,  abruptly — "  You  go 
from  bad  to  worse ! " 

He  turned  away  and  sat  down  at  his  desk.  The  clock 
ticked  off  two  or  three  minutes  witli  uninterrupted  distinctness. 
At  last,  oppressed  by  the  stillness  and  the  weight  of  Kieman's 
hateful  presence  in  his  room,  he  said : 

"  I  think  your  business  with  me  is  finished  ?  I  understand 
you  will  not  be  at  your  wife's  funeral  to-morrow  and  that 
you  are  leaving  Shadbrook.  That's  what  you  wished  me  to 
know,  isn't  it  ?  " 

His  curt  matter-of-fact  tone  seemed  to  bewilder  Kieman  for 
a  second.  He  put  bis  hand  to  his  head,  and  rubbed  his  thick 
stubbly  hair  in  a  meditative  way. 

"  Thaf  s  it,"— he  replied,  slowly—"  That's  it.  Mister  Parson, 
— for  the  present.  But  doan't  ye  leave  out  the  best  part  o'  my 
bizness  with  ye — an'  that's  what  I  said  about  your  missus,  an' 
it's  what  I  stick  to.  My  Jennie's  death  lies  at  'er  door — an' 
for  that  matter  Jacynth's  goin'  off  sudden-like  lies  at  'er  door 
too — and  111 — 111 " —  here  he  raised  a  clenched  fist  in  air — 
"  111  have  it  even  with  'er  yet !  She's  runned  away — I  knows 
she's  runned  away  this  mamin'  afraid  to  'ear  of  all  the  trouble 
she's  brought  upon  a  poor  man's  'ome — but  shell  have  to 
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come    back  —  an'    I    Kin    wait    patient  —  I    con    bide    my 

time  I " 

Everton  made  no  answer.  He  was  inwardly  quivering  wi 
suppressed  rage — but  he  knew  it  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  continue  arguing  with  a  man  for  whom  there  w^as  no  God 
and  no  conscience.  He  drew  some  papers  towanis  him  and 
feigned  to  be  busy  examining  them, 

"  D*ye  *ear  me  ?  "  said  Kieman>  in  a  louder  tone — "  I  can 
bide  my  time  1 " 

Everton  turned  a  calm  pale  face  upon  him, 

**I  hear  you  I"  he  rejoined,  quietly — "And  I  say — God 
forgive  you!  ^' 

His  eyes  shone  steadfastly  and  clear,  despite  their  strained 
look  of  suffering  ; — they  were  eyes  that  expressed  a  soul  braced 
to  the  performance  of  duty,  no  matter  how  difficult  or  galling 
such  duty  might  be.  Never  was  a  braver  *  God  forgive  you  > ' 
uttered  than  by  the  lips  of  this  country  cleric,  who^e  passions 
as  a  mere  man  were  all  on  fire, — whose  lithe  hands  longed  to 
be  at  the  throat  of  the  sodden  brute  whose  threats  were  so 
vague  and  yet  so  suggestive  of  uncompromising  cruelty, — and 
who  would  have  given  every  penny  he  possessed  to  be  per- 
mitted to  kick  the  cowardly  accuser  of  his  wife  out  of  the 
house.  No  early  Christian  martyr  saying  *  God  forgive  you  !  * 
to  his  Roman  torturers  merited  more  praise  for  self-restraint 
and  heavenly  patience  than  Everton  at  that  moment,  for  he 
showed  no  sign  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  so  im- 
movably tranquil  did  he  seem,  that  Kiernan,  dully  staring  at 
him,  began  to  be  angrily  conscious  of  his  own  inferiority  as 
boor  to  gentleman.      He  gave  a  coarse  laugh. 

"  That's  all  ye  sez,  is  it — *  God  forgive  ye  ! ' "  he  sneered. 
**  That's  all  yeVe  got  to  say  ?  " 

Everton  looked  straightly  at  him. 

"That's  all  !'^  he  said. 

There  was  a  pause, — and  for  one  moment  the  two  men 
gazed  full  at  one  another  as  though  each  sought  to  drag  forth 
some  prisoned  thought  in  both  their  souls.  Then  Dan 
Kiernan  opened  the  study  door  roughly,  went  out,  and  banged 
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it  after  him.  He  was  gone.  With  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  Everton 
sprang  up  and  threw  back  the  lattice  windows,  admitting  a  rush 
of  fresh,  cold  air. 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  have  stood  it  a  moment  longer  1 "  he 
said  half-aloud — "Pah!  The  room  reeks  of  the  pot-house! 
Good  God !  Is  the  soul  of  a  man  like  Kieman  precious  to 
the  Infinite  and  Divine  Powers?  Does  it  deserve  to  be? 
Can  it  be  honestly  considered  as  more  valuable  than  the  soul 
of  a  beast  of  the  field  which  has  the  virtues  of  temperance  and 
humility?  And  if  it  is  so  considered,  who  is  to  save  it? 
What  force  on  earth  or  in  heaven  could  stop  this  churl  from 
drinking  himself  into  madness, — save  death?  None — surely 
none!  It  is  his  own  choice — and  no  one  can  hinder  him, 
least  of  all  the  'parson '  whom  he  despises,  and  whom  others 
like  him  equally  despise,  because  religion  is  brought  into  con- 
tempt by  the  very  laws  of  the  land.  Such  laws !  They  would 
pimish  a  newspaper  for  printing  insults  against  the  King — but 
they  leave  it  unscathed  for  publishing  the  vilest  blasphemy 
against  Christ!  We,  the  clergy,  preach, — and  though  there 
are  bad  amongst  us,  the  good  predominate — the  good  who 
feithfuUy  try  to  do  their  duty — but  what  is  spoken  from  the 
pulpit  is  contradicted  by  the  press, — the  whole  country  swarms 
with  pernicious  and  filthy  literature  which  so-called  *  reviewers ' 
praise — and  the  ministers  of  Christ's  Gospel  appeal  in  vain 
against  the  wickedness  and  corruption  in  high  places,  because 
these  are  grown  so  strong  and  are  so  well-established  by  actual 
Law  that  it  will  need  a  second  coming  of  Christ  to  cleanse  the 
foulness  of  the  social  hive.  The  second  coming  of  Christ ! 
When  will  that  be !    God  knows  I  would  it  were  soon  1 " 

He  paced  up  and  down  his  room,  and  his  glance  presently 
fell  on  a  pretty  photograph  of  his  wife  that  stood  on  a  small 
table  near  his  desk.  The  sweet  young  face  smiled  at  him,  and 
he  paused  in  front  of  it,  looking  at  it  long  and  earnestly,  till 
suddenly  he  found  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 

"Poor  little  woman!"  he  murmured,  tenderly  —  "Poor 
innocent  little  woman!" 

And  then  he  thought  of  Jacynth  Miller.     He  remembered 
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f;very  detail  of  her  appearance  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her^ — 
be  knew  the  exact  and  particular  shade  of  blue  she  had  worn 
— be  could  almost  see  the  fashion  of  her  bodice,  open  at  the* 
throat  to  show  the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  and  the  drooping 
petals  of  the  flowers  she  had  pinned  just  above  the  full  curve 
of  her  bosom-  And  she — even  she — had  come  fresh  from  the 
embraces  of  Dan  Kieman  I  A  shudder  ran  through  hlm^ — a 
kind  of  nausea,  such  as  might  possibly  affect  a  sensitive  man 
if  he  were  told  that  a  delicately  plunia^ed  bird  had  fallen  into 
the  gutter  and  been  trampled  by  a  routing  swine.  Could  she 
not  have  been  saved  from  such  a  fate  ?  Bob  Hadley's  dying 
cries:  **Save  Jacynth!"  rang  in  his  ears  with  haunting  per- 
sistence. If  he  had  only  known  !  Bui  he  had  never  even 
suspected  that  she  could,  or  would  have  had  so  much  as  a 
passing  fancy  for  such  a  brutish  creature  as  Dan  Kieman. 
Accrediting  her  with  no  more  evil  than  an  excess  of  vanity  and 
heartlessness,  he  had  thought  of  her  as  a  wild,  half-educated 
girl,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  beauty  which  in  her  case 
amounted  to  a  misfortune, — a  girl  who  needed  to  be  dealt 
with  firmly,  yet  kindly, — and  he  had  hoped  that  in  time,  with 
care  and  teaching,  he  might  have  helped  to  mould  her  character, 
and  fit  her  for  some  useful  service.  As  this  reflection  crossed 
his  mind  he  felt  his  face  grow  hot  with  mingled  anger  and 
shame.  For  while  he,  like  a  fool,  had  been  meditating  on 
possible  ways  and  means  for  her  better  training,  she,  if  her 
boorish  lover  might  be  believed,  had  merely  been  vowing  to 
number  him,  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  among  her  conquests  1 
The  whole  episode  worried  him, — he  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  had  he  been  able  to  forget  it.  But  it  was  just  one  of 
those  uncomfortable  happenings  which,  in  the  whole  length  of 
a  lifetime,  refuse  to  be  forgotten. 

That  evening  he  found  the  Vicarage  very  lonely,  and  himself 
very  restless.  It  was  a  fine  night,  though  cold, — the  sky  was 
covered  with  masses  of  dense  cloud  which  drifted  along  so 
slowly  as  to  almost  appear  motionless,  and  now  and  then  a 
solitary  star  gleamed  forth  like  a  spark  glowing  through  smoke, 
to  vanish  again  as  soon  as  it  appeared.     A  touch  of  frost  made 
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the  air  keen  and  bracing,  and  deciding  that  a  walk  would  do 
him  good  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  overcoat 
and  went  out  As  he  shut  his  house  door  behind  him,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  garden  listening,  as  it  were,  to  the 
silence.  It  was  a  silence  heavy  and  intense,  yet  suggestive  of 
an  under-current  of  sustained  sound  that  sullenly  refused  to 
make  itself  audible.  One  heard  nothing,  yet  felt  that  there 
was  everything  to  hear.  Oppressed  and  saddened  by  his  own 
thoughts,  he  went  quickly  across  the  lawn  and  through  the  dark 
winding  shrubberies  to  the  gate  which  opened  upon  the  high- 
road, and  there  leaned  for  a  moment  looking  at  the  dim  twinkle 
of  the  lights  in  the  village  of  Shadbrook — very  few  and  uncer- 
tain in  their  glimmerings,  like  glow-worms  shining  in  a  moist 
tangle  of  green. 

"  A  handful  of  souls  1  ^  he  mused — ''  Just  a  handful — ^scarcely 
enough  to  make  the  merest  infinitesimal  speck  of  molecular 
dust  in  the  whirl  of  the  cosmos !  And  yet — we  must  believe 
that  God  cares  for  even  this  handful ! " 

He  unlatched  the  gate,  and  passing  out,  walked  on  down  the 
road  towards  the  bridge.  From  that  point  he  could  command 
a  view  of  both  'old'  and  'new'  Shadbrook,  and  here  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  noise  of  the 
little  stream  running  along,  no  doubt  with  quite  as  busy  a 
cheerfulness  as  when  the  Romans  built  their  durable  arch  of 
stone  across  it.  On  either  side  of  the  bridge, — to  the  east  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  west  on  the  other,  a  strong  flare  of  light 
shone  forth  with  a  vivid  yellow  brilliancy,  and  Everton  sighed 
impatiently  as  he  looked  at  what  he  knew  was  the  fiery  Pharos 
of  Drink  flaming  from  the  two  public-houses,  which,  so  far 
fix)m  being  rivals,  were  jointly  concerned  in  making  as  much 
as  they  could  for  themselves  and  for  Minchin  to  whom  they 
were  '  tied,'  out  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  hapless  villagers 
who  ignorantly  consumed  the  deadly  poison  they  were  licensed 
to  sell. 

"  All  the  mischief  is  centred  there  ! "  he  said  half  aloud — 
**  In  the  drink,  which  it  would  seem  that  Heaven  itself  is  power- 
less to  fight  against     If  by  some  miracle  of  intervention  those 
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tivo  publiohouses  could  be  closed,  or  done  avay  with,  I  should 
have  more  hope  of  the  men  and  women  committed  to  my 
charge, — but  while  the  actual  laws  of  the  country  permit  so 
many  bloodpoisoners,  masquerading  as  brewers  and  spirit 
distillers^  to  make  utter  havoc  of  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people,  what  can  I  or  any  member  of  my 
calling  do?  Our  remonstrances  are  met  with  derision,  and 
we  ourselves  are  looked  upon  as  fools  for  our  pains*  Even 
the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself  hardly  touches  the  Drink 
question,  for  he  preached  His  Gospel  in  the  East,  where 
drunkenness  is  not  a  national  \ice>  I  have  heard  special 
pleaders  quote  His  own  words  and  actions  as  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  public-house, — because  He  praised  the  publican 
more  than  the  Pharisee  In  the  parable,  and  also  because  His 
first  miracle  was  to  turn  water  into  wine.  And  they  recall  Hb 
choice  of  Levi  the  Publican,  whom  He  commanded  to  follow 
Him,  and  they  relate  the  story  of  how  Levi  *made  Him  a  great 
feast  in  his  own  house,  and  there  was  a  great  company  of 
publicans  and  others  that  sat  down  with  them.'  Therefore,  so 
they  would  argue,  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Faith  would 
seem  to  have  rather  favoured  than  blamed  the  sellers  of  drink 
to  the  people.  It  is  all  very  difficult  and  very  perplexing ;  the 
evil  is  one  which  we  clergy  ought  to  fight,  but  we  lack  both 
the  means  and  the  authority  for  combat." 

Just  then  he  heard  a  confused  din  as  of  shouting  and 
laughter  echoing  out  on  the  air  from  the  public-house  which 
was  nearest  to  where  he  stood, — the  *  Stag  and  Crow,*  with 
whose  proprietor,  Mr.  Topper,  he  had  ventured  to  plead 
against  the  sale  of  more  drink  to  Dan  Kiernan  on  the  day 
of  that  misguided  man's  assault  on  his  wife.  He  walked 
towards  it,  halting  immediately  opposite  its  brightly  lit  up 
windows,  two  of  which  were  open  at  the  top,  though  the 
blinds  were  all  drawn  to  prevent  any  stray  passer-by  from 
seeing  what  was  going  on  inside.  One  blind,  however,  was 
not  quite  down, — between  its  lower  edge  and  the  window- 
sill  there  was  about  an  inch  of  clear  glass, — and  through  this 
some    half-a-dozen   small   boys  of  the   village  were  earnestly 
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peeping,  all  holding  each  other  by  the  arms  and  pressing  their 
noses  against  the  pane.  The  tin-like  tinklii^  of  a  bad  piano 
badly  played  struck  the  quietness  of  the  outer  air  with  a 
rough  blow  of  vulgarity,  and  every  now  and  then  the  roar 
of  men's  rowdy  laughter,  capped  by  a  feminine  scream  or 
hysterical  giggle,  outraged  the  peaceful  hush  of  night.  The 
boys  who  were  spying  through  their  inch  of  window-pane 
were  frequently  convulsed  with  mirth, — at  certain  moments 
they  bent  and  doubled  up  their  childish  figures  with  such 
an  excess  of  laughter,  that  as  they  stood  outlined  in  the 
darkness  by  the  flare  of  the  lights  within,  they  suggested  to 
the  mind  a  band  of  fantastic  gnomes,  engaged  in  watching 
the  progress  of  some  devil's  mischief  to  humanity.  Everton 
looked  at  them  scrutinisingly,  but  though  he  knew  every  boy 
in  the  village,  he  could  not  immediately  identify  them, — 
presently,  however,  when  he  saw  them  rolling  together,  as 
it  were,  one  upon  another,  in  a  prolonged  and  united  fit  of 
ecstasy,  he  went  straight  up  to  them. 

''Boys,  what  are  you  doing  here ?"  he  asked^  gently. 

They  all  turned,  and  stared  at  him.  One  of  them,  a  rosy- 
cheeked  little  urchin  with  a  tangle  of  fail  curls  falling  over 
his  innocent  blue  eyes,  answered  shyly : 

"We  was  watchin'  the  droonk  folk  1" 

Everton  patted  the  small  upturned  head. 

"And  do  you  think  they're  worth  looking  at?"  he 
asked. 

Another  bigger  boy  spoke. 

"They'se  like  the  clowns  at  the  circus!"  he  said — "All 
a-toomblin'  over  each  other  an'  a-grabbin'  at  chairs  an'  tables 
to  keep  steady-loike — an'  there's  gels  as  is  puUin'  all  their  'air 
down  an'  larfin'  theirselves  silly ! " 

Everton,  recognising  one  of  his  Sunday-school  lads,  took 
him  gently  by  the  arm. 

"I  wish  you'd  all  go  home," — he  said,  kindly — "It's  not 
a  pretty  sight.  If  s  a  shocking,  horrible  sight ! — try  to  forget 
you've  ever  seen  it.  Or,  if  you  must  remember,  let  it  remain 
in  your  mind  as  something  to  be  feared  and  avoided.     There's 
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nothing  so  vile  and  ugly  in  all  the  world  as  a  drunkard.    You 
know  Vm  right,  don*t  you?" 

They  peeped  up  at  him  submissively.  A  faint  chorus  of 
small  voices  answered : 

"Yes,  sir!" 

Ht:  smiled,  and  led  them  along  in  a  little  group  away  from 

the  scene  which  had  so  fascinated  them* 

"  Run  home,  like  good  children  i "  he  said,  cheerily—"  Home 
to  your  mothers,  and  to  bed  I  lt*s  time  for  you  all  to  be 
sound  asleep-     Good-night  1    God  bless  you  1 " 

Off  went  all  the  little  caps  in  a  row. 

"Good-night,  strl" 

Everton  lifted  his  own  hat  and  stood  bare-headed  in  the 
quiet  gloom  for  a  moment,  while  these  small  scions  of  future 
manhood  went  their  way  in  obedience  to  the  impression  his 
kind  voice  and  manner  had  made  upon  them, — and  there  was 
a  stinging  moisture  in  his  eyes  as  he  watched  them  disappear, 

"  Poor  little  souls  !  "  he  murmured — "  Who  can  blame  them 
if  their  early  conceptions  of  life  and  the  things  of  life  are 
dark  and  crooked?  Man's  wilful  degradation  of  himself  is 
bad  enough — but  when  he  degrades  his  children,  and  through 
them  spreads  the  contamination  of  his  own  disease  to  future 
unborn  generations,  surely  no  estimate  can  sufficiently  gauge 
the  enormous  extent  of  his  selfishness  and  crime  !  It  is  not 
of  ourselves  we  should  think,  for  ourselves  are  always  too 
much  with  us ; — it  is  of  others — others  upon  whom  our 
conduct  and  example  may  have  a  lasting  good  or  evil 
influence." 

At  that  moment  a  yell  of  hysterical  laughter  pierced  the 
air,  and  through  the  open  doorway  of  the  '  Stag  and  Crow ' 
some  eight  or  nine  men  and  women  came  reeling  out  into 
the  road.  The  piano  went  on  tinkling  brassily  inside,  and 
two  women,  with  their  hair  tossing  loosely  about  their  faces, 
and  their  tawdry  '  scoop '  hats  falling  off  like  battered  lamp- 
shades on  their  backs,  began  to  dance  wildly  opposite  each 
other  in  the  fantastic  g}Tations  common  to  the  gutter  music- 
hall  stage  and  known  as  the  *  cake-walk.* 
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"Come  on,  Dan! "they  screamed — "Come  on,  an'  show 
us  a  bit  o'  yer  quality ! " 

And  roars  of  laughter  went  up  from  the  whole  group,  as 
Dan  Kieman,  in  a  condition  that  can  only  be  described  as 
*  dead  drunk,'  suddenly  staggered  forward,  hatless,  and  coatless, 
his  face  swollen  and  blurred  out  of  all  intelligent  human 
semblance  by  the  red  fire  of  the  corroding  liquor  that 
inwardly  ravened  and  consumed  him,  and  his  massive  figure 
swaymg  with  an  unwieldy  helplessness  like  a  drifting  log 
swirled  to  and  fro  in  the  strong  cross-currents  of  a  swift 
stream.  The  women  rushed  at  him  and  seized  him— one  on 
either  side  and  each  gripping  an  arm, — and  so  between  them 
the  wretched  fool  was  made  to  caper  heavily  backwards  and 
forwards  like  a  clumsy  bear  in  chains,  amid  repeated  shrill 
yells  and  hoarse  gufiaws  of  idiotic  laughter. 

"  Step  it  out,  Dan ! "  cried  one  man,  stumbling  back  against 
the  public-house  door — "Step  it  out!  I'd  dance  all  night  if 
my  old  'ooman  was  dead  1 " 

Another  roar  of  laughter  hailed  this  witticism,  and  the 
insane  'cake-walk'  went  on  with  redoubled  vigour,  improved 
and  sustained  by  simdry  fits  of  hiccoughing  on  the  part  of 
Kieman,  which  were  loudly  applauded  by  the  dapping  of 
hands  and  stamping  of  feet  All  at  once  and  quite  quietly, 
Everton  stepped  out  from  the  shadows  which  had  till  now 
concealed  his  presence,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  full  view 
of  the  dishevelled  company.  There  was  a  sudden  pause — ^an 
equally  sudden  silence.  Then  one  of  the  women  who  held 
Kieman's  arm  burst  into  a  tipsy  laugh. 

"  It's  the  p)arson !  "  she  yelled — "  Lordy-dordy  me !  It's  the 
parson!" 

Kieman  stopped  in  his  Bruin-like  shuffling,  and  tried  to 
steady  himself. 

"The  parson!"  he  stuttered— " Wofs  'e  a-doin'  of  'ere? 
Turn  'im  out !  D'ye  'ear,  boys  ?  Tum — turn  'im  out !  We 
doan't  want  no  parsons  'ere,  talking  'igh  an'  mighty  an' 
interferin'  wi'  the  poor  man's  'ome  I "  Here  he  gave  a  heavy 
lurch  forward  and  would  have  Men,  but  for  the  women,  who, 
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giggling  cra^Uy,  still  held  him  up,  **We  doan't  wsnt  no 
parsons ! "  he  repeated,  raising  his  rough  voice  to  a  savage 
roar — "  Damn  'em  allj  I  say  I     Eh,  boys  ?    Damn  *em  all  I " 

Without  a  word  or  further  look,  the  Vicar  turned  and 
walked  away.  As  he  disappeared,  the  dapper,  self-important 
proprietor  of  the  'Stag  and  Crow/  Mr  Topper,  suddenly 
showed  himself  at  the  threshold  of  his  'licen^ied  premises'  and 
smiled  benevolently  ot^  the  group  of  his  recent  customers,  who 
were,  together  with  Dan  Kieman,  whom  they  still  escorted, 
beginning  to  roll  and  stagger  and  straggle  away  in  the  Tarious 
directions  of  their  several  homes.  With  the  pleasant  smile 
still  on  his  fat  face,  he  carefully  shut  the  door  of  the  bar,  and 
locked  and  bolted  it  with  much  emphatic  noise,  while  some  one 
within  extinguished  all  the  li^ts,  exactly  as  the  church  clock 
struck  eleven. 

Everton,  reachmg  his  own  house  again^  heard  the  chime 
pulsate  in  musical  beats  through  the  silence,  like  a  sweet 
voice  made  tremulous  by  tears.  His  nerves  were  throbbing — 
his  mind  was  weary — and  a  fatigued  protest  rose  up  within 
him  against  the  apparent  uselessneso  of  effort  and  the  vanity 
of  all  toil.  Kiernan's  coarse  words  echoed  in  his  ears  with 
the  pertinacity  of  an  unavenged  insult.  "We  doan't  want 
no  parsons !  Damn  *em  all,  I  say ! "  To  this  end  an 
irresponsible  and  unlicensed  Press  was  bringing  the  People ! 

"  And  to  this  end,"  —  he  thought,  "  Education  without 
Religion  will  rear  its  Christ-less  human  brutes  of  the  next 
generation ! " 
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CHAPTER  X 

THERE  are  what  may  be  called  'grey  days'  in  every 
human  life — days  of  mental  mist  and  drizzle,  when  the 
heaven  of  thought  is  overcast  and  no  glimpse  of  brightness 
breaks  upon  the  soul, — days  which  leave  a  dark  blur  upon  the 
mind  too  deep  to  be  erased  or  forgotten.  One  of  the  worst 
and  dreariest  of  such  days  was  that  on  which  Richard  Everton 
performed  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  for  the  ill-fated  Jennie 
Kieman.  Never,  to  his  own  thinking,  had  he  conducted  a 
more  melancholy  fimeraL  Pitiful  in  its  plain  poorness,  it  was 
nevertheless  rendered  impressive  by  the  crowd  of  mourners 
following  the  coffin — ^for  the  village  had  turned  out  nearly  all 
its  inhabitants,  many  of  them  giving  up  a  day's  work  and  wage 
in  order  to  pay  a  final  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  a  woman  whose  chief  claim  upon  the  regard  of  her  neigh- 
bours had  been  her  long-suffering  and  always  uncomplaining 
patience.  They  gathered  round  the  grave  in  massed  groups, 
their  stolid  faces  guiltless  of  any  expression,-— and  listened  in 
heavy  silence  while  their  Vicar  solemnly  enunciated  the  too 
(amiliar  •  ashes  to  ashes^dust  to  dust '  phrase,  which  by  con- 
stant repetition  had  become  almost  meaningless  to  their  ears, 
— and  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  Everton  caught  a  few 
furtive  glances  from  eyes  that  were  suddenly  lifted  to  his  face, 
as  though  in  wonder  or  enquiry — glances  that  set  his  nerves 
quivering  and  made  the  blood  rise  to  his  brows.  For  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  those  covert  looks  which  expressed 
yet  concealed  an  unspoken  doubt, — ^he  saw  that  in  each  of 

those  ignorant,  narrow  and  prejudiced  minds,  one  idea  had 
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been  implanted,  and  that  idea  was,  that  'if  the  parson's  ^ife 
hadn^t  gone  meddlin'  with  wtiat  wasn^t  her  business,  Jennie 
Rieman  wouldn't  have  died'  Instinctively  he  felt  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  dull  resentment  rising  against  him — resentment 
that  was  as  reasonless  as  it  was  obstinate.  And  his  speech 
faltered  a  httle  as  he  read  of  the  'voice  from  heaven'  which 
promised  the  dead  *rest  from  their  labours^'  Rest  just  now 
seemed  to  him  the  sweetest  and  most  desirable  thing  in  the 
world,  for  he  was  wcaiy  in  heart  and  spirit  The  strong  con- 
sciousness that  his  ministration  of  the  Gospel  was,  to  a  very 
gfeat  extent,  utterly  futile,  weighed  upon  him  heavily*  In  this 
one  poor  parish  of  Shadhrook  he  could  count  nothing  but 
failures.  His  influence  had  worked  no  good — it  had  neither 
checked  drink  nor  immorality.  Even  ^young  Hadley,  who,  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  last  illness^  had  shown  a  wonderfully 
docile  and  Chrisitan  spirit  of  resigtiation  and  patience,  had 
died  raving  for  the  love  of  a  woman,  and  blasphemously  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  God.  And  Jacynth  Miller — she — but  of 
her  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think.  He  was  thankful 
when  all  was  over,  and  when,  having  seen  Jennie  Kieman's 
coffin  lowered  into  the  ground,  the  villagers  slowly  and  silently 
dispersed.  One  woman  lingered  behind  the  rest,  and  curtsey- 
ing respectfully,  spoke  to  him  in  a  hushed  voice  with  tears  in 
her  eyes — and  this  was  Jennie's  loyal  friend,  Mrs.  Adcott. 

"I'm  right  sorry  it*s  all  happened  as  it  has," — she  said — 
"  It's  cross  work  and  cruel, — that  it  is,  sir, — but  Jennie,  for  all 
that  she  was  a  hard-working  woman,  had  a  lovin'  heart,  an*  it 
just  broke  when  she  knew  Dan  worn't  true  to  her.  She'd  a' 
borne  anything  else — ay,  if  Dan  had  a'  kicked  *er  to  death, 
she'd  a'  taken  it  thankful  an*  died  blessin'  'im,  so  long  as  he*d 
been  lur  man,  but  when  she  heerd  'im  ravin*  like  mad  because 
Jacynth  had  left  *im " 

"  Yes — yes,  I  know  ! "  interrupted  Everton — "  I  know  it  all, 
— don't  speak  of  it  any  more !  The  whole  affair  is  most  un- 
fortunate. I  could  perhaps  have  saved  her  if  I  had  been  told 
in  time " 

"  Well,  sir,  it  wasn't  for  the  like  of  us  to  tell  you,** — and  Mrs. 
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Adoott  wiped  her  eyes — "You  see  Jacynth,  she  went  to  church 
reglar,  nnd  took  the  Lord's  bread  and  wine " 

Everton  turned  very  white. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  sudden  stiffness — "  I  am  aware  of  all 
the  facts — now.  Don't  let  us  talk  of  the  miserable  story  here ! " 
— and  he  pointed  to  the  open  grave — "  It  is  not  the  time  or 
the  place." 

Mrs.  Adcott  curtseyed  again  meekly,  and  went  away  with  bent 
head,  crying  softly.  For  a  moment  the  Vicar  stood  inert, — for 
a  moment  he  lifted  his  pale  face  to  the  lowering  sky  which 
darkly  threatened  rain,  as  though  in  mute  appeal, — then  he 
signed  to  Stowey  the  sexton,  who  advanced  at  once  and  began 
the  work  of  *  covering  in,'  or,  as  he  himself  was  wont  to  express 
it — 'putting  a  warm  quilt  on  a  cold  sleeper.' 

"There  wom't  no  chief  mourner  tonday," — ^he  said,  as  he 
cast  the  loose  earth  rattling  down  upon  Jennie  Kieman's  coffin ; 
"  Dan,  he  wor  up  an'  away  'fore  'twas  dawn,  an'  his  sticks  o* 
furniture  went  arter  'im  at  ten  o'clock.  There's  a  men's  dinner 
on  at  the  Brewery,  on  account  of  it's  bein'  Mr.  Minchin's  birth- 
day. Dan  wouldn't  miss  that  if  'e'd  got  twenty  wives  bein* 
buried — he's  a  new  *  hand '  at  the  Brewery,  an'  of  course  they'll 
drink'is'dthl" 

Everton  said  nothing.  'Silent  Stowey' was  not  usually  so 
communicative. 

"Mr.  Minchin's  birthday  it  is !  "  he  went  on,  with  a  kind  of 
inward  chuckle — "  Thaf  s  a  fine  thing  for  rejoicin',  ain't  it  I " 
And  he  threw  an  extra  large  shovelful  of  earth  into  the  grave. 
"  He  drinks  'is  own  'elth  in  water,  an'  he's  kind  enough  to  let 
his  Brewery  men  drink  it  in  poison  ! " 

The  Vicar  let  this  satire  pass  without  comment 

"  Dan  Kieman  has  left  the  village  for  good,  then,  I  suppose  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  Or  for  bad,"— retorted  Stowey—"  Ay !     It  seems  like  it." 

With  this  last  remark  he  relapsed  into  his  ustial  taciturnity. 
Everton  watched  him  working  for  a  while,  and  then  rain 
beginning  to  fisdl,  returned  to  the  Vicarage  and  to  the  quiet  of 
his  own  study.     Here  he  made  combat  against  his  own 
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of  utter  depression  by  writiiig  a  long  letter  to  his  wife,  though 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  she  would  read  it  through.  The  charming 
Azalea  was  food  of  asserting  that  letters  '  bored  *  her^  especially 
when  she  was  expected  to  answer  ihem.  But  he  fcU  the 
necessity  of  expressing  his  thoughts  to  somebody^  even  though 
that  somebody  might  be,  as  far  as  mental  recepdveneas  was 
concemedi  the  merest  nobody — so  he  penned  an  eloquent, 
tender^  graceful,  and  aSectlonate  epistle,  telling  her  everything 
he  imagined  she  might  wish  to  know, — softening  a!l  that  was 
gloomy  or  unpleasant  in  the  Kieman  incident^ — and  only 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  fact  that  Dan  himself  had  now 
left  the  village  to  work  at  Minchin's  brewery^  ten  miles  ofli  so 
that  she  need  not  fear  any  personal  annoyance  from  him  in 
her  daily  walks  at  home, 

**  Don't  stay  away  now  unless  you  like," — he  concluded — 
''Think  that  a  day  without  you  and  Laurence  is  to  me  longer 
than  a  year,  and  come  back  soon,  for  I  am  very  lonely.  I  want 
you  every  minute,  for  life  itself  is  too  short  a  span  in  which  to 
express  how  much  I  love  you."  And  he  signed  himself  as  usual 
her  *  devoted  husband/  feeling  satisfied  that  his  appeal  would 
bring  her  back  at  once.  In  fact,  when  his  letter  was  posted, 
he  began  to  look  up  the  possible  trains  by  which  she  could 
return  the  very  next  day. 

"  She  will  bo  sure  to  come,"  he  said  to  himself — *  When  she 
knows  Kiernan  is  out  of  the  village,  she  will  want  to  get  home 
as  quickly  as  she  can." 

But  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Azalea  did  not  want  to  get 
home  quickly  by  any  means.  He  was  indeed  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  ease  with  which  she  managed  to  exist 
without  his  company.  She  answered  his  letter  and  told 
him  she  was  ^ so  happy*  at  the  sea-side,  and  *Baby  was  so 
well,  that  it  seemed  dreadful  to  have  to  return  to  Shadbrook 
too  soon ! ' 

"  I'm  so  glad,  darling,"  she  wrote,  in  her  pretty,  characterless 
running  hand, — "  that  the  dreadful  man  Kieman  has  gone  out 
of  the  place — he  was  a  horror !  But  he's  just  the  sort  of  brute 
that  Minchin  would  like  to  have  in  his  nasty  smelly  yards, — 
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rolling  casks  about  or  driving  a  dray  along.  I  should  say  he 
would  do  very  well  as  a  brewery  hand,  and  as  he  will  always 
be  dnmk,  he  will  be  quite  a  nice  advertisement  for  Minchin's 
Ale !  Won't  he?  Baby  is  so  brcwr  and  lovely  1 — he  makes 
the  most  beautiful  sand  forts,  and  actually  finds  shrimps  \  Just 
a  few  days  longer,  dear  old  Dick,  and  we  will  come  home ! " 

He  sighed  as  he  finished  reading  the  light,  inconsequent 
school-girl  sentences, — then  he  smiled. 

"Poor  little  woman,"  he  murmured  tenderly — "I  daresay 
it's  very  dull  for  her  here — very  dull  I  Even  love  itself  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  lighten  monotony.     Love  itself " 

Here  he  paused,  and  b^an  to  think  introspectively  as  to 
the  nature  of  love.  Scientifically,  it  has  been  defined  as  '  the 
law  of  attraction  between  the  sexes,'  and  if  any  estimate  is  to 
be  formed  by  the  conduct  of  the  present-day  man  and  woman 
in  their  marriages,  it  seems  no  more  than  this.  But  to 
Richard  Everton  it  was  much  more.  To  him,  love  meant 
the  sanctification  of  life.  It  does  not  mean  this  to  the 
majority  of  men.  Once,  now  and  again,  the  Beatific  Vision 
of  the  Ideal  shines  into  the  soul  of  a  poet  or  other  world's 
dreamer, — but  that  it  should  descend  fit>m  the  high  empyrean 
and  dwell  with  a  plain  country  parson,  is  a  strange  and 
imusual  drctunstance.  Yet  so  it  was, — ^and  the  perfect  con- 
ception of  perfect  love  which  he  cherished  with  such  tender 
tenacity,  made  him  a  much  greater  man  than  he  realised 
himself  to  be.  Heroisms  and  martyrdoms  in  embryo  were 
hidden  beneath  this  central  pure  flame  which  dominated  his 
existence,  and  the  intellectual  power  that  lay  dormant  within 
him  was  being  steadily  nourished  and  strengthened  by  many 
springs  of  bitter-sweetness  which|  unconsciously  to  himself, 
flowed  through  his  whole  being,  though  they  often  poured 
themiselves  to  waste  on  the  very  small  and  limited  plot  of 
love's  garden-ground  which  his  pretty  wife  with  her  graceful 
figure  and  charming  face  represented.  And,  moved  by  the 
unselfishness  which  always  led  him  to  consider  her  happiness 
more  than  his  own,  he  resigned  himself  cheerfully  to  the 
loneliness  her  absence  imposed  upon  him,  determining  to  let 
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her  enjoy  herself  at  the  seaside  as  long  as  she  likedj  without 
ohtruding  any  personal  complaint.  Meanwhile,  he  went  about 
his  ordinary  duties  with  redoubled  energy,  believing  that  if  he 
mingled  familiarly  with  his  parish  loners  and  showed  no  sign  of 
constraint  or  embarrassment,  they  would  open  their  hearts  to 
him  freely  on  the  matter  of  the  Kieman  episode,  concerning 
which  he  felt  there  was  much  more  to  leam  than  had  yet 
been  told. 

But  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed  The  villagers 
were  sad — not  to  say  sullen.  They  Tecei%"ed  him  everywhere 
civilly  enough — but  they  were  distinctly  not  in  the  humour 
to  volunteer  any  confidences.  And  when  Sunday  came  round 
he  noticed  that  the  attendance  at  church  was  much  smaller 
than  usual  This  pained  him  considerably,— the  more  so  ns 
he  felt  himself  to  be  innocent  of  any  offence  against  his  *  little 
flock.'  In  the  vexation  of  his  heart  he  spoke  about  this 
sudden  falling  away  of  his  congregation  to  Dr.  Brand* 

"  I  cannot  understand  it," — he  said,  wearily — "  What  have  I 
done?" 

Brand  looked  at  him  with  a  touch  of  compassion. 

"  Nothing  ! "  he  answered  promptly — "  That's  just  it !  You 
have  done  nothing  !  But  the  rustic,  or  let  us  say,  the  bucolic 
mind,  has  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  which  are  completely  the 
reverse  of  right  and  wrong  as  you  and  I  conceive  them, — and 
the  result  of  this  topsy-turvy  view  of  things  is  tiiit  Shadbrook 
considers  Dan  Kieman  a  deeply  injured  man  !  " 

Everton  gave  a  kind  of  hopeless  gesture. 

"  So  !  "  he  ejaculated—"  Is  that  the  latest  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  very  latest ! "  and  Brand,  who  was  thoroughly 
kind-hearted  as  well  as  eminently  practical,  laughed  a  little — 
"  Don't  look  so  down  in  the  mouth  about  it  I  You  can't  weave 
fine  silk  out  of  raw  hide,  and  these  people's  sense  of  justice 
is  as  primitive  as  are  their  passions.  They  say  Dan  is  a  man, 
and  can't  help  being  a  man — Jacynth  is  a  girl  who  likes  men, 
and  she  took  Dan  just  because  he  came  handy — and  why  not  ? 
And  they  kept  silence  while  the  mischief  went  on,  thinking 
that   'least  said,  soonest  mended.'     I  confess  I  thought  so 
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myself.  Then  when — ^when," — ^here  *Dr.  Harry'  hesitated 
ddicatdy — ''when  it  became  necessary  to  tell  Dan's  wife  of 
her  husband's  infidelity,  why  then — well ! — then  the  poor 
woman  died  and  got  out  of  her  trouble,  and  Jacynth  ran  off 
with  another  fellow,  as  was  to  be  expected, — but  Dan — Dan 
remains  to  bear  the  burden  of  having  lost  wife  and  sweetheart 
both  at  once  and  together!  Don't  you  see?  And  thus, 
comfortably  following  their  own  line  of  argument,  they 
conclude  that  after  all  Dan,  with  all  his  £eiults,  is  the  one 
most  to  be  pitied ! " 

The  Vicar  sighed.  He  was  troubled, — but  could  not  find 
words  to  express  exactly  the  nature  of  his  trouble. 

"Nothing  can  convince  these  sort  of  folk  of  the  true 
character  of  sin"; — went  on  Brand — "They  are  for  the  most 
part  more  barbaric  than  civilised,  and  their  notions  of  life  are 
not  much  higher  than  the  notions  of  savages  concerning  their 
squaws  and  wigwams.  No  one  realises  the  utter  impossibility 
of  reasoning  logically  with  them  so  well  as  a  country  doctor. 
When  any  affair  occurs  among  them  like  this  of  Dan  Rieman 
and  Jacynth  Miller,  it  would  be  no  use  for  me  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  a  bad  and  immoral  affair.  They  would  only  laugh  at 
me.  Some  of  them  have  no  sense  of  morality  or  immorality 
— and  you  might  talk  to  them  for  a  year,  and  you  would  never 
make  them  understand  If  you  were  to  take  the  statistics  or 
standard  of  morality  in  every  village  all  over  the  British  Isles, 
you  would,  with  your  idealistic  views,  be  simply  appalled  at 
the  result  Rural  life  is  not  always  the  most  innocent — and 
the  'sweet  sylvan  maid '  of  the  poefs  line  may  be,  and  often 
is,  a  very  impudent  minx.  You  must  remember  that  in  these 
later  years,  the  current  pi-ess  has  made  a  mock  of  marriage, — 
and  as  the  daily  halfpeimy  papers  cirailate  everywhere,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  vices  of  the  country  keep  pace  with 
those  of  the  town." 

Everton  turned  upon  him  quickly. 

"Are  you  speaking  seriously?"  he  demanded,  with  eager 
and  sudden  vehemence — "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  has  no  influence  ?  " 
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Brand's  eyes  grew  sad  and  stem, 

**I  will  not  say  it  has  no  influence," — he  replied — "But  It 
has  not  so  much  as  it  might  have*  We  are  living  in  v«y  evtl 
days, — and  the  Church  does  not  seem  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  its  adversaries.  Honestly  speak  big,  I  pity  the  clergy  I 
For  many  years  past  they  have  been  lax  in  their  duties — they 
have  taken  things  too  easily  —  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  now  find  themselves  unprepared  for  difHculty.  Look  at 
them  1  Men,  educated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  other  of  the 
Universities,  and  brought  up  without  the  slightest  intimate 
comprehension  of  the  real,  suilering,  heart-broken  world  around 
them " 

**  Heart  -  broken  world  1 "  echoed  Everton  —  **  That's  a 
melancholy  phrase  1 " 

"It's  a  true  onel*'  said  Brand — "The  only  really  happy 
human  creatures  in  it  are  very  young  children,  and  even  they 
are  not  exempt  from  pain.  But  for  grown  men  and  women 
who  have  to  face  all  the  countless  miseries  and  struggles  of  life, 
what  else  is  it  but  a  heart-broken  world  ?  Especially  if  it  is 
robbed  of  faith  in  God.  The  Christian  religion  was  given  to 
us  to  help  mend  the  heart-break — has  it  done  so?  No— 
because  its  ministers  will  not  allow  it  to  do  so.  They  construe 
its  simple  tenderness  by  the  light  of  their  own  narrow  and 
prejudiced  minds — and  those  who  should  he  comforted  are 
left  comfortless.  In  my  profession  I  meet  with  cases  of  utter 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  despair  every  day, — cases  where 
both  the  Church  and  the  resident  clergyman  have  done  their 
little  best." 

"You  are  very  eloquent," — said  Everton,  with  a  touch  of 
surprise — "You  have  evidently  thought  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject " 

"  Pretty  much  so !  Doctors  think  more  than  you  might 
perhaps  suppose.  But  in  all  my  experience,  Fm  bound  to  say 
I  have  never  had  a  dying  patient  whose  condition  was  not 
made  worse  by  the  ministrations  of  the  clergyman.  Now  " — 
and  the  doctor  squared  his  shoulders  and  looked  full  into  the 
face   of  his   quietly  attentive  listener — "I  tell   you  this  un- 
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pleasant  fact,  plainly  and  bluntly,  because  I  can  see  you're  a 
different  sort  of  parson  to  most  of  your  class.  Holy  orders  are 
really  *holy'  to  you — ^and  you  evidently  want  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Well !— do  it ! — and  never  mind  if  you're  called  names 
It's  still  possible  to  preach  Christ  to  hiunanity  in  the  true 
way." 

"A  way  I  hope  I  may  find," — said  Everton,  gently — "I 
shall  not  forget  your  words  ! " 

"As  for  the  villagers  falling  off  in  attendance  at  church," 
went  on  Brand — "  pay  no  attention  to  it  The/11  only  sulk 
for  a  week  or  twa  Like  children,  they'll  soon  come  out  of 
the  comer.  The  chief  element  of  trouble  has  left  the  place — 
Jacynth  Miller " 

"Yes — I  wonder  where  she  has  gone?"  Everton  put  the 
question  quickly  and  with  eagerness. 

Brand  glanced  at  him. 

"Does  it  matter?" 

"Oh,  it  matters  nothing — but— the  wreck  of  a  young  girl's 
life " 

"  She  has  wrecked  it  herself,  if  it  <>  a  wreck," — said  Brand — 
"  You  may  consider  her  as  ruined, — but  she  considers  her 
fortune  made.  She  has  gone  off  witli  an  actor — ^a  fellow 
pretty  well  known  for  his  questionab^a  character  and  insuffer- 
able conceit — ^he  gets  up  provincial  'amateur'  dramatic 
societies,  and  touts  for  'county'  bumpkins  that  will  fee  him 
for  training  them  to  make  asses  of  themselves  on  tlie  stage. 
He  snapped  up  Jacynth  for  her  face  and  figure,  and  has  got 
her  a  place,  so  I  hear,  at  some  London  theatre  as  a  chorus 
girl     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  ends  by  becoming  a  peeress ! " 

"  You  jest,"  and  Everton's  brows  darkened — "  She  has  gone 
to  a  life  of  shame ! " 

"  You  think  so— of  course  you  would  think  so," — here 
Brand  smiled  indulgently — "  She  doesn't  Anyway  she  began 
the  life  of  shame  here — here,  in  apparently  innocent-looking 
little  Shadbrook.  And  I  repeat, — with  her  beauty  and  her 
cajoling  ways,  she  will  probably  marry  one  of  our  jejune  peers, 
who  has  no  idea  of  a  woman  beyond  her  body.     Virtue  is  out 
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of  date,— the  odd  marriages  made  by  some  of  our  modem 
men  show  that  they  have  apparently  ceased  to  care  whether  a 
woman  ia  good  or  the  reverse*  Only  the  other  day,  a  girl, 
ivho  was  brought  up  before  a  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  wilfully 
murdering  her  illegitimate  child,  had  five  offers  of  maniage 
before  she  left  the  court !  What  can  you  make  of  that  ?  I 
know  plenty  of  good  honest  girls  fit  to  be  excellent  wives,  and 
never  a  breath  of  scandal  has  touched  them — yet  they  don't 
get  one  offer  of  marriage — much  less  five  !  WTiat  of  a  certain 
Duchess,  none  of  whose  children  were  bom  in  wedlock, — and 
who,  neverthelcssj  is  a  '  leader  of  society  *  ?  The  times  are 
cormpt— ^and  the  best  and  most  patient  of  us  can  only  pray 
that  some  great  revolution  will  break  out  upon  us  before  it  is 
too  late,  and  cleanse  the  nation  of  its  accumulated  filth  1  **  He 
spoke  with  strong  feeling — adding — "It's  no  good  my  getting 
on  these  topics — my  thoughts  brim  over  and  I  talk  too  much. 
But  the  days  are  ripe  for  another  Peter  the  Hemiit  to  preach 
a  new  and  higher  crusade.  Of  course  if  such  a  preacher  came 
he  would  be  laughed  at, — he  would  be  made  the  butt  of  the 
cheap  newspaper,  and  the  joke  of  the  stable  and  the  green- 
room— but  if  he  were  a  strong,  and  above  all,  a  sincere  man, 
he  wouldn't  mind  all  that, — and  he  might  turn  back  the  tide 
of  national  disaster — even  now  ! " 

Everton  thought  over  this  conversation  for  days  after  it 
had  taken  place, — days  that  were  rather  more  than  usually 
productive  of  meditation,  owing  to  his  being  so  much  alone. 
The  little  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Sebastien  Douay,  came  over 
to  see  him  several  times,  his  visits  making  a  pleasant  break  in 
what  to  him  was  a  long  and  irksome  solitude — and  the  at  first 
merely  congenial  acquaintance  between  the  two  men,  began 
to  ripen  into  a  warm  friendship.  Douay  was  not  only  tactful 
and  kindly,  but  he  also  was  gifted  with  a  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position so  great  as  to  make  his  presence  eminently  welcome 
and  desirable  in  dull  weather,  a  fact  which  he  himself  appeared 
to  recognise,  for  he  generally  chose  cold,  blustering  east- windy 
afternoons  for  cycling  over  to  the  Vicarage,  sometimes  in  the 
ver}'  teeth  of  a  strong  gale  blowing  hard  against  him. 
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**!  love  the  coldl"  he  would  say— ''I  love  the  cross  wind! 
They  are  good  to  fight  withi  Often  I  have  much  quarrel  in 
my  mind — quarrel  with  the  world — quarrel  with  wicked  hiunan 
nature — quarrel  with  myself  1  And  it  is  better  to  use  one's 
angry  force  against  bad  weather  than  against  bad  men !  That 
IS  how  your  Mistaire  Gladstone  did, — he  was  often  very  angry, 
sans  dauie  \ — he  must  have  wished  to  chop  off  heads — instead 
of  that  he  chopped  down  trees  1  So  wise  of  him ! — to  get  rid 
of  hot  bloodl    It  is  what  you  call  to  'let  off  steam' T' 

Everton  was  often  amused  at  the  little  man's  unruffled 
philosophy. 

"  I  believe  you  are  never  out  of  temper  1 "  he  said  to  him 
one  day — "You  never  seem  to  be  annoyed  or  anxious  or  sorry 
about  anything  1 " 

Douay  spread  out  his  plump  hands  with  a  deprecatory  air. 

"  Ah,  you  mistake  I "  he  answered — "  I  am  not  of  stone,  my 
friend  1 — ^not  all  indifferent — no!  But  to  be  annoyed — why 
should  I  be?  At  what?  For  whom?  For  some  one  who 
thinks  he  troubles  me  ?  Then  I  give  liim  a  pleasure  by  show- 
ing that  Le  is  of  importance  to  me!  Then  again, — to  be 
anxious  will  make  me  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  God.  This 
would  be  wicked — for  I  am  sure  of  Him ! "  Here  he  shook  his 
finger  emphatically  in  the  air — "Sure!  Remember,  in  this 
age  of  a  .ckery,  to  put  so  much  to  the  credit  of  a  leetlj  priest 
Roman  CathoUque.  But, — to  be  sorry — ah  yes  I  I  am  sorry 
all  the  hours  of  all  the  days ! — sorry  for  others  1 — never  for 
myself." 

"  Never  sorry  for  yourself!" — repeated  Everton,  thoughtfiiUy, 
"  You  mean  you  have  nothing  to  regret  or  to  desire  ?  " 

"Nothing!" — and  Douay's  eyes  shone  with  a  steadfast 
light — "Not  now!  In  the  old  days,  perhaps, — when  I  was 
young — ^then  it  may  be  that  the  love  of  God  seemed  cold  and 
<listant — and  the  love  of  life — ^and  woman — seemed  too  near 
and  dear! — ^but  now — now  I  would  not  change  my  lot  with 
that  of  any  man!  No— I  have  no  desire  and  no  regret — 
except  sometimes  for  my  leetle  French  parish,  where  I  trained 
the  children  to  love  their  prayers  and  their  sweet  thoughts  of 
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Heaven — for  by-and-bye  there  will  be  no  children  left  who  w! 
know  how  to  pray — thanks  to  modem  Governments  1 — but 
after  all)" — and   he  shrugged  his  shoulders  lightly — "They 
will  continue  to  do  without  me — no  man  is  missed  anywhere 
more  than  a  few  weeks, — if  so  long  !  " 

Everton  was  silent*  His  thoughts  had  jumped  to  a  purely 
selfish  and  personal  consideration — for  he  wondered  if  Azalea, 
supposing  he  should  be  parted  from  her  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  would  miss  him?  The  answer  to  this  question  in  his 
own  mind  was  so  decisively  in  the  negative  that  he  almos*; 
recoiled  from  its  empliasis.  He  would  miss  Her — he  missed 
her  now — every  moment  of  every  hour — but  he  could  not 
flatter  himself  that  his  feeling  was  reciprocatedL  Yet  she 
loved  him — certainly  she  loved  him.  Then — what  was 
lo\e ?  The  agreeable  voice  of  Sebastien  DoL'ay  inter- 
rupted his  brief  meditation- 

"And  when  does  your  wife — the  angel  of  your  paradise — 
return  ?  " 

A  slight  flush  of  colour  warmed  the  Vicar's  pale  face. 

"  Soon — very  soon  ! "  he  replied  hastily — "  The  sea  air  is 
very  good  for  her  and  the  child " 

"I  see — I  understand!"  and  Douay  nodded  amicably — 
"And  do  you  hear  any  more  of  the  drunkard  who  was  so 
much  cause  of  trouble?  Shall  I  tell  you  some  news  of 
him?" 

"  You  ?  "  exclaimed  Everton,  with  interest — "  Do  you  know 
how  he's  getting  on  ?  " 

*  I  know  ! "  and  Douay  nodded  again  a  great  many  times — 
"  I  know  that  Mislaire  Minchin  gives  him  free  beer !  Free, 
my  friend  ! — think  of  it ! — nothing  to  pay  for  drinking  as  much 
poison  as  he  likes  !  All  day  long,  all  night  long,  he  can 
drink,  if  he  so  desires  !  He  has  a  certain  wage  a  week,  free 
beer,  and  a  cottage  on  the  brewing  estate  ot  the  excellent 
Minchin.  He  is  what  you  call  *in  clover.'  He  is  drunk 
every  night — his  cottage  is,  unhappily  to  say,  quite  near  to 
mine, — and  he  is  to  me  a  noisy  and  disagreeable  neighbour. 
So,  one  day  I  go  to  Minchin — I    say  with   all    politeness — 
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*  Monsieiir,  one  of  your  men  comes  home  every  night  drunk, 
and  makes  so  mudi  noise  near  my  windows  that  I  cannot 
sleep !  Mistaire  Minchin  look  at  me  with  a  grin — he  has  the 
(ace  of  a  fox  and  the  eyes  of  a  wolf, — and  he  reply : — '  I  am 
sorry  1  But  I  am  not  responsible  for  my  men's  actions  when 
they  aie  off  duty.  What  man  is  it  ? '  I  name  Daniel  Kieman. 
Mistaire  Minchin  ofiers  me  another  grin.  'An  excellent 
fellow  I '  he  say — *  excellent !  He  has  recently  lost  his  wife — 
poor  woman ! — she  was  worried  to  death  by  the  Vicar  of 
Shadbrook,  who  is  always  interfering  with  his  parishioners ' " 

Richard  uttered  an  indignant  exclamation.  Douay  held  up 
a  pacifying  hand. 

"Be  patient,  my  friend  I — be  patient!"  he  said — "I  am 
only  telling  you  the  liar's  way  of  lying — you  do  not  expect 
truth  from  Minchin? — then  why  trouble  yourself?  'Dan 
Kieman  is  a  most  valuable  hand ' — he  say  again — '  I  respect 
him  very  greatly.  I  have  never  seen  him  drunk — and  I  think 
you  must  be  mistaken.  In  any  case,  I  can  do  nothing.'  So 
he  give  me  a  bow  and  one  more  grin — and  I  go.  Eh  bien ! — 
that  is  alL  Except  this " — here  Douay  folded  his  arms  and 
looked  defiant — "Suppose  I  try  and  reform  this  madman 
of  drink  —  this  Kieman  —  suppose  I  make  him  Roman 
Catholique?" 

Everton  stared — then  smiled. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  have  a  poor  convert ! "  he  said. 

"Or  'pervert,'"  retorted  Douay — "Now  listen,  my  dear 
Protestant  friend! — ^which  will  you  prefer?  That  the  man 
Kieman  remain  as  he  is — a  dmnkard — or  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  shall  take  hold  of  him  and  make  him  sober  ?  " 

"  If  the  Church  of  Rome  can  do  that,  she  will  perform  more 
than  many  of  her  boasted  miracles,'^ — said  Everton,  with  a 
sense  of  pain  and  irritation  which  he  could  not  quite  control — 
"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  the  matter.  If  you  think 
you  can  succeed  where  I  have  friiled " 

"  Attention ! "  and  Douay  shook  a  forefinger  in  the  air  again  ; 
"This  is  what  I  will  point  out — ^for  of  this  I  have  cause  to 
complain.     Here  is  a  man — bad,  villainous,  dangerous — and 
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so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Church  Prote&Unt  can  do  nothing 
with  him.  You  are,  for  the  moment,  ia  Shad  brook,  the 
Church  ProttJstanL  t  am  the  very  poor  leetle  aviinr-counfr 
of  the  Church  Roman  Ottholaque  m  a  neighbounog  parish. 
I  say  always  *  Roman,*  because  some  of  your  what  you  call 
*  High  '  Church  parsons  say  they  are  '  Catholique  *  without  the 
Roman.  Now  to  my  mind  this  cannot  be.  The  Christian 
Church  first  began  to  form  itself  in  Rome — or  at  least  that  is 
how  I  take  it, — and  we  look  back  so  Ult  down  the  ages — so 
far  ! — and  with  all  our  faults — crimes  if  you  will — our  human 
mistakes  and  follies  and  cruelties, — our  creed  is  older  than  the 
divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth  from  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Ah 
yes  ! — we  count  among  us  the  early  saints  and  martyrs  ! — my 
friend,  we  have  great  ancestors !  But  now  see  I — the  priest 
of  the  Church  Protestant  will  rather  let  a  man's  soul  perish 
altogether  in  wickedness  than  he  will  see  a  priest  of  the 
Church  Roman  Catholique  save  him  1  And  1  say  to  you — 
Is  that  Christian?" 

Everton  had  risen  from  his  chair  during  the  last  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  was  now  standing  facing  his  companion  with 
d  look  of  very  real  distress  in  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you — can  you — think  me  so  narrow — so  bigoted  ?  "  he 
began. 

Douay  was  beside  him  instantly,  tapping  a  friendly  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"  No,  no  !  I  do  not  think  that  you — the  man — are  so, — 
but  you,  the  priest,  the  parson  of  the  Church  Protestant — is  it 
not  your  duty  to  keep  all  your  own  sheep  in  your  own  fold  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  certainly — but "     Everton  hesitated,  pained 

and  perplexed. 

"  But ! — ah,  it  is  a  but  !  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  your 
business  is,  my  friend !  It  is  to  say  at  once  that  you  do  not 
think  the  Church  Roman  can  save  the  soul  of  the  drunkard, 
or  any  soul  whatever,— that  you  do  not  believe  that  any 
Church  has  any  good  in  it  but  the  English  Church  Protestant. 
That  is  what  you  should  say  to  me.  Why  do  you  not  say 
it?" 
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He  looked  vp  vidi  a  bqgiit  gnrtfioning  glance.  ETerton 
wuaknL 

"Let  us  be  mak,  joa  arid  I !"  went  on  Dooaj — "  Let  us  say 
what  ve  thn^  and  be  honest  befiore  all  things— for  the  good 
Godissordf  lookiogatos!  Let  as  bravely  confess  diat  neither 
of  ns  are  at  an  sore  wbedier  we^  or  our  different  churdies  are 
strong  CDOi^  or  pure  cnoi^  to  saTe  any  soul, — and  sp»  in 
our  different  majs  of  teaching  let  us  do  our  leetle  best  without 
qoairdl  It  is  ^nird  that  makes  all  tiie  misdiief!— quanrel 
tfiat  agaun  naib  our  dear  Lnd  to  tiie  Cross !  We  must  not 
gradge  one  anodier  our  Terj  smaU  victories ! ". 

And  with  a  quick  impnlshre  movement  he  held  out  his  hand. 
EveitoQ  pressed  it  waimly. 

**  YoQ  are  r^it  !*  he  said — ''And  I  certainly  shall  not  grudge 
yoa  any  vicfeoiy  joo  may  win  over  Kieman.  But  I  think  youll 
have  to  oonqoer  Mindiin  first ! " 

Dooay  laughed. 

''Ah!  That  I  will  not  try.  A  brewer  is  worse  than  a  drunkard 
— ^wfaen  he  does  not  drink  his  own  beer  I  He  then  calls  him- 
self 'req)ectable' — and  Monsieur  the  Devil  b^ins  to  love  him  ! 
The  Chmdi  may  have  some  power  over  a  really  bad  man,  who 
knows  he  is  bad  and  confesses  it — but  never  over  a '  respectable ' 
fiaodl* 

That  evening  the  litde  priest  remained  to  dine  and  sleep, — 
and  idiat  with  die  pleasure  of  an  intricate  game  of  chess,  followed 
by  an  examination  of  certain  old  books  and  manuscripts  which 
Everton  possessed  and  of  which  Douay  was  an  able  and  intelli- 
gent judge,  the  time  passed  so  quickly  and  agreeably  that  all 
dqxession  and  dullness  were  banished,  and  for  one  evening  at 
kast,  life  at  Shadbrook  Vicarage  ceased  to  be  tedious  and  the 
Vicar^s  '  parochial '  outlook  seemed  to  have  insensibly  widened. 
So  mudi  so  indeed  that  he  was  in  a  manner  startled  when 
shortly  after  Doua/s  departure  next  morning  he  received  a 
telq^ram  from  his  wife  armoundng  that  she  was  returning  home 
that  very  day.  Surprise,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  delight — 
and  his  spirits  rose  to  an  almost  boyish  pitch  of  excitement,  as 
he  went  about  the  house,  putting  bunches  of  such  flowers  as  he 
13 
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could  find  or  procure,  on  ihe  varioos  tables  in  the  different 
rQoms, — urging  the  servants  to  make  everything  look  as  bright 
as  f>os5ible  for  their  mistress's  home-coming,  and  all  the  time 
fe Idling  in  his  own  mind  that  the  best  he  could  do  was  but  poor 
service  for  so  fair  and  winsome  a  creature  as  Azalea^  who,  so 
he  romantically  imagined,  should  have  had  a  palace  to  dwell  in,  ^ 
with  gaily-attired  *  vetssals"  at  her  beck  and  call,  rather  than  am  I 
old-fashioned  country  parsonage,  with  only  an  old-fashioned 
country  pnj^on  to  pla<^  his  heart  under  her  little  feet  and  thank 
her  for  trampling  on  it 

"  For  I  am  old-fashioned  !  "  he  argued  with  himself—"  Thercla 
not  a  doubt  of  it  I'm  old-fashioned  in  my  opinions  and  my 
ways,  and  Tm  dulL  1  don*t  wish  to  disguise  it  I'm  ceitainl/ 
dulL  I  wonder  how  Azalea  can  put  up  with  me  sometimes- 
P^or  if  I  find  life  in  Sliadbrook  rather  slow,  what  must  she,  with 
all  her  grace  and  beauty,  find  it  ?     Poor  little  soul  1  "^ 

And  yet  no  prettier,  cosier  home  ever  threw  open  its  doors 
to  any  woman  than  Shadbrook  Vicarage  when,  just  as  evening 
was  closing  in,  Azalea  arrived,  and  springing  lightly  out  of  the 
old  dog-cart  which  had  been  sent  to  the  station  to  meet  her, 
laughingly  submitted  to  be  caught  in  her  husband's  embrace 
and  kissed  with  all  a  lover's  ardour. 

"  Oh,  Dick  ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the  house — "  We 
have  had  such  a  good  time  !  Look  at  Baby !  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  brown  darling  ?  " 

The  *  brown  dr^rling '  here  handed  over  by  Nurse  Tomkins  to 
receive  his  father's  caresses,  was  indeed  the  picture  of  health, 
though  he  was  only  very  slightly  *  brown.'  The  sea  had 
certainly  given  a  warmer,  ruddier  tinge  to  his  fair  skin,  and  his 
eyes  were  more  wonderful  than  ever — or  at  least,  so  Richard 
thought,  as  the  little  fellow  raised  them  to  his  face  with  all  the 
serious,  divinely  contemplative  sweetness  that  Raffaelle  painted 
in  the  eyes  of  his  child-angels  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  It  w:^ 
difficult  to  imagine  a  child  with  such  eyes  ever  growing  up, — 
for  eyes  so  pure  and  brilliant  are  never  seen  in  the  head  of  an 
adult  man.  Evil  thoughts  and  gross  desires  soon  darken  the 
first  heavenly  clearness  of  those  *  windows  of  the  soul,'  and  such 
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men  and  women  as  possess  any  heart,  conscience  or  feeling 
must  surely,  when  looking  into  a  child's  eyes,  feel  something  of 
regret,  even  of  shame,  that  such  beautiful  trust  and  candour 
therein  expressed  should  be  destined  to  betrayal  and  dis- 
appointment Everton  himself  was  often  troubled  by  such  an 
emotion — and  at  times  he  would  even  think  whether — ^the  world 
being  what  it  is — ^it  is  right  or  just  to  inflict  upon  any  innocent 
spirit  the  doom  of  mortal  life?  Especially  if,  as  advanced 
scientists  maintain,  life  is  only  another  name  for  death.  "  I  am 
thankful,** — said  a  philosopher  once — "  that  I  have  no  children. 
I  could  not  have  endured  the  terrible  responsibility  of  bringing 
more  sufierers  into  such  a  hell  as  man  has  made  this  world  for 
his  brother  man." 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  the  glamour  and  gaiety  of 
Azalea's  bewitching  presence  drove  every  other  thought  out  of 
her  husband's  head,  and  the  happiness  he  felt  in  having  his 
wife  and  child,  the  two  treasures  of  his  heart,  safely  home 
again  under  his  own  roof-tree,  was  too  great  to  be  clouded 
by  so  much  as  the  briefest  foreboding.  And  how  the  little 
woman  chattered  to  be  sure  I — chiefly  of  the  shops  in  Weston- 
super-Mare — and  of  the  '  fashions'  in  that  far  from  fashionable 
sea-side  resort,  where  the  *  tripper '  is  the  principal  personage 
in  evidence,  and  where  the  weirdly-attired  iUie  of  Bristol  take 
the  air  much  more  frequently  than  my  lady  Tom  Noddy  of 
London  Town.  But  such  *  stylish '  modes  as  Weston  could 
display  were,  of  course,  positively  darz.h'ng  to  the  fancy  of  a 
pretty  feminine  creature  whose  purchases  had  often  to  be 
made  at  the  small  'general  store'  in  Shadbrook  village,  where 
a  mild,  fat  man  dispensed  gammon  of  bacon  and  plain  calico 
with  equally  zealous  and  unwashen  hands.  Occasionally,  but 
only  occasionally.  Azalea  went  to  Cheltenham  and  even  to 
Gloucester  to  buy  little  fineries  for  herself  and  'Baby  dear,' 
but  Cheltenham  shops  were  expensive,  she  said,  and  Gloucester 
shops  a  little  '  behind  the  time,*  and  as  for  Birmingham — 
well ! — no  self-respecting  woman  would  ever  descend  to  such 
a  level  of  costume  as  that  set  forth  by  Birmingham  models  1 
Weston  seemed  to  have  fitted  itself  into  a  blank  place  in  her 
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affections  —  and  she  babbled  of  dress  continuously,  in  a 
running,  nppUng  way  that  was  quite  bewildering  to  Richard, 
though  he  did  his  best  to  understand  it  all  and  to  sympathise 
with  the  ardent  feeling  which  no  mere  husband's  love  could 
rouse  in  her, — the  thrill  of  the  lace  blouse — the  joy  of  the 
crazily  feathered  hat  —  the  dreamy  delirium  of  the  chiffon 
tea-gown, 

"  I  wish  I  were  rich  enough  to  buy  such  pretty  things  for 
you] "he  saidj  gently,  as  she  finished  a  cooing  rhapsody  on 
the  glory  of  a  blue  silk  frock  embroidered  in  silver — "You 
ought  to  have  them ^ 

**  Of  course  1  ought  1 "  she  agreed,  merrily^  as  she  came  and 
seated  herself  like  a  child  on  his  knee — '*  I  ought  to  have  tl^e 
most  beautiful  clothes,  for  I  iond  them  I  I  dol  And  Baby 
ought  to  be  dressed  like  a  httle  prince  I  But  you're  only  a 
clergyman,  poor  dear  Dick  ! — and  Vm  only  a  clergyman's 
wife — and  there  we  stick  I  Don't  we  ?  Here  she  kissed  him 
lightly.  "And,  after  all,  it's  no  good  having  nice  clothes 
when  one  lives  in  Shadbrook.  There's  nobody  to  dress 
for." 

"No — I  suppose  there  isn't," — Ricliard  sighed — then  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  a  kindly,  mischievous  little  smile — "  There's 
only  Mrs.  Minchin  !  And  you  can  always  make  ^r  jealous  if 
you  only  wear  a  cotton  frock  ! " 

Azalea  nodded  her  fair  head  very  decisively. 

"  Of  course  !  I  always  do  and  I  always  shall !  But  that's 
such  easy  work  !  She's  so  *  horsey,'  and  she  hasn't  a  particle 
of  taste.     She  ought  to  have  married  Dan  Kieman ! " 

Everton  was  silent.  He  held  his  wife's  left  hand  in  his 
own,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  the  wedding-ring  that  encircled 
her  tiny  third  finger.  What  a  symbol  it  was  !  *  Till  death  do 
us  part.'  Till  death  !  The  thought  of  death  gave  him  a 
pang,  and  he  folded  the  warm  little  hand  closer. 

"You're  glad  to  be  home  again,  darling?"  he  asked, 
wistfully—"  Glad  to  be  with  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him,  smiling. 

"  Of  course  I'm  glad  to  be  with  you,  Dick !     I'm  no/  quite 
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glad  to  be  home — ^because — ^well,  because  it's  a  bit  dull, — ^and 
the  Shadbrook  people  are  so  stupid — and  the  villagers  drink 
so  dreadfully ** 

His  kind  face  clouded  a  little. 

"Yes,  I  know! — I  know  it  must  be  dull  for  you — I  wish 
I  could  change  the  character  of  the  place  and  the  people 
altogether  for  the  better," — ^he  said,  rather  sorrowfully, — "  But 
you  will  have  no  more  very  great  annoyance — Kieman  never 
comes  near  the  village        " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  aftaid  of  him  now^** — she  said,  carelessly — 
"  It's  all  over,  you  see.  His  poor  wife  is  buried — I'm  sure  she 
must  be  glad  to  be  out  of  her  misery ! — and  that  wicked  girl 
Jacynth  has  gone  away,  nobody  knows  where.  And  we  shall 
have  peace,  except  when  more  drunken  men  knock  their  wives 
about  as  they're  sure  to  do— for  the  whole  neighbourhood 
simply  swarms  with  drunkards.  However,  even  peace  is  rather 
tame  when  one  gets  too  much  of  it,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Some  people  find  it  so," — ^he  answered,  slowly — "  till  they 
make  war.    And  then  they  crave  for  peace  again." 

"Never  satisfied! — just  like  me!"  laughed  Azalea — "But 
Fm  goii^  to  be  very  good,  Dick,  I  promise !  I'm  going  to 
visit  all  the  old  crippled  men  and  women,  and  take  cans  of 
soup  into  aU  the  stufiy  cottages,  and  enquire  after  the  pigs  and 
the  poultry  and  the  babies,  and  111  leave  tracts  all  about  every- 
where I  I  will !  There !  And  the  people  shall  show  me  all 
their  bad  legs  and  sore  toes,  and  ulcers  and  other  horrors — and 
III  look  at  them,  because  though  I  dof^f  think  God  wants  me 
to  look  at  them  particularly,  still  I  suppose  it's  my  duty  to  do 
so.  And  111  be  ever  so  prim  and  proper ! "  She  broke  into  a 
silvery  little  ripple  of  mirth,  and  threw  her  arms  coaxingly  round 
his  neck — "  You  wait  and  see !  Ill  wear  an  old  woman's  bonnet 
if  you  like !  Ill  try  and  be  very  matronly  and  prosaic — in  fact, 
you  won't  know  me,  V\\  be  so  good  and  quiet ! " 

Her  gay  laughter  rang  out  again,  and  Richard,  half  pained, 
half  amuised,  was  fain  to  laugh  with  her.  But  that  night  as  she 
lay  sleeping  on  his  arm,  her  lovely  gold  hair  felling  loosely 
round  her  like  a  shower  of  sunbeams  round  a  rose,  he  looked 
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at  her  with  a  strange  dawning  sense  of  complete  isolation* 
The  pale  gUmmer  of  the  night-lamp  showed  him  the  whiteness 
of  her  throat  and  bosom — the  long  fringes  of  her  eyes  sp?eeping 
the  delicate  bloom  of  her  checks — the  crimson  of  her  slightly- 
parted  lips  through  which  the  breath  came  and  went  evenly — 
all  this  beauty  of  body  was  his^  he  thought,  and  yet — yet  he 
had  somehow  failed  to  possess  the  soul  that  sure  J  y  was  con- 
tained like  a  jewel  in  that  exquisite  casket  of  pearl  and  ivory ^ 
It  was  an  elusive  soul, — the  soul  of  a  butterfly  rather  than  the 
soul  of  a  woman — but  this  he  would  not  admit  even  to  himself 
No  man  cares  to  realise  that  his  wife  is  of  all  persons  in  the 
world  the  one  least  sympathetic  to  him,  for  he  has  generally 
made  both  his  own  choice  and  h^s  own  mistake*  And  Richard 
Everton  was,  for  the  immediate  hour,  no  stronger  or  wiser 
than  most  of  his  sex,  and  therefore  satisfied  himself  with  the 
outward  loveliness  of  the  woman  he  adored,  accepting  it  as  the 
reflex  of  an  inner  nature  which  he  was  not  pure  enough  to 
fathom.  So  he  soothed  and  tranquillised  his  restless  mind 
with  the  gentle  balm  of  humility  and  self-depreciation, — while 
the  dumb,  mysterious  forces  that  secretly  work  in  unison  with 
natural  laws  to  mould  the  character  of  a  human  being  of  whom 
the  world  has  need,  gathered  closer  together  around  him  in 
light  clouds  of  premonitory  counsel — clouds  which  were 
destined  to  darken  and  break  over  his  devoted  head  in  a 
resistless  storm  of  command. 


CHAPTER  XI 

TIME  passes  slowly  in  an  English  country  village, — so 
slowly  indeed  that  to  active  and  ambitious  minds  the  lapse 
between  one  Sunday  and  the  next  seems  more  like  months 
than  days.  The  smaller  the  community  of  persons  the  narrower 
is  their  outlook  on  life,  and  the  more  self-centred  do  they 
become.  The  infinitely  little  matters  of  a  provincial  town 
loom  large  to  the  restricted  brain  of  the  provincial  town- 
coimcillor,  and  still  more  important  are  the  ethics  of  the 
village  pump  to  a  handful  of  villagers.  Such  people  know  and 
care  to  know  nothing  cf  the  larger  world ;  whether  kings  or 
republics  handle  the  reins  of  government  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them,  provided  their  own  cabbage  plots  are  prospering. 
Seasons  come  and  go, — the  sharp  inclement  spring  offers  them 
just  sufficient  matter  for  grumbling  till  summer  arrives  to  be 
grumbled  at  in  its  turn  as  being  either  too  moist  or  too  dry  or 
too  windy  or  too  *  muggy,* — summer  passes  into  autimm,  which 
brings  them  their  annual  burden  of  cherished  complaints, — 
colds,  rheumatism  and  divers  other  aches  and  pains, — ^then  the 
long  winter  darkens  down  over  them  with  its  mornings  and 
nights  of  black  frost,  and  its  pale  cold  noons  of  utter  cheerless- 
ness,  when  nothing  occurs  of  any  interest  from  the  beginning 
of  the  day  to  the  end  of  it, — nothing  to  rouse  the  dormant 
intellect  or  give  the  slightest  impetus  to  the  vital  forces — and 
no  reason  is  apparent  why  such  lives  should  be  lived  at  all, 
unless  it  is  necessary  to  remind  man  that  in  his  bucolic  type 
he  is  not  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  a  beetle. 
Of  course,  for  those  whose  minds  are  *  tempered  to  fine  issues,' 
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and  whose  brains  are  not  rendered  numb  by  the  constant" 
pressure  of  solitude  and  monotony,  there  is  much  pleasure  to 
be  fotuid  in  the  rural  life  so  bepraised  by  certain  poets  who 
have  never  lived  it  i  for  the  in  telle  ctua!  eye  perceives  beauty 
everywhere  and  in  everything — in  the  hectic  red  of  dying 
leaves  at  the  damp  fall  of  the  year — in  the  sparkle  of  frost  on 
the  window-pane — Lt  the  thousand  and  one  small  things  that 
help  to  strike  hannonious  vibrations  on  die  strings  of  emotional 
sentiment ;  but  even  to  a  cultured  inteliect^  no  matter  how 
well  controlled  by  a  philosophic  spirit,  a  rural  district  which  is 
wholly  lacking  in  refined  or  intelligent  society  is  apt  to  grow 
more  difficult  to  live  in  as  the  time  goes  on.  For  intellect  is 
like  steel — it  must  strike  against  something  of  the  same  resisting 
quality  as  itself^  before  sparks  of  fire  can  be  generated. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  Reverend  Richard  Everton,  shut; 
as  it  were,  within  himselfj  ceased  to  straggle  against  what 
appeared  to  be  his  life's  destiny,  and  unconsciously,  but  none 
the  less  surely,  became  more  and  more  of  a  silent,  reserved  and 
almost  shy  man,  quite  unintentionally  managing  in  this  way  to 
widen  the  breach  which  had  been  so  unreason ingly  created 
between  himself  and  his  parishioners  by  the  Kieman  episode. 
It  was  a  breach  that  he  could  not  help, — his  gentle  efforts  to 
build  up  harmony  again  out  of  what  had  been  a  discord  in  the 
parish  were  not  appreciated ;  and  Dan,  drunken,  foul-mouthed 
and  villainous, — Dan,  in  a  place  of  trust  at  Minchin's  Brewery 
— Dan,  earning  good  wages  every  week  and  drinking  two 
quarts  of  *  free '  poison  every  day,  one  quart  in  the  morning 
and  one  more  in  the  evening,  besides  a  number  of  other 
*  drinks '  at  his  own  expense,  was  spoken  of  by  the  Shadbrook 
people  as  something  of  a  hero,  while  his  dead  wife  was 
reverenced  as  a  martyr  to  'church'  interference.  Jacynth 
Miller's  name  was  seldom  mentioned,  though  rumours  were 
about  that  her  portrait  as  one  of  the  chorus  girls  in  a  Greek 
classical  play,  had  been  seen  in  a  London  pictorial.  It  was 
Mrs.  Moddley  who  heard  this  piece  of  news,  and  she  repeated 
it  to  Mortar  Pike. 

"She  was  took  with  no  clothes  on," — and  Mrs.  Moddley 
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in  announcing  the  startling  fiurt,  sniffed  meaningly — ''  Which  is 
to  say  just  a  shift  droppin'  off  'er  an'  'er  'air  down«  That  'ud 
be  Jacynth  all  over ! " 

The  aged  '  Bricks  and  Mortar '  chuckled. 

"So  it  'oodl— so  it  'ood!"  he  averred— "An'  mighty  fine 
she'd  look  in  a  shift! — mighty  finel  Wouldn't  she  now? 
Just  the  shape  for  a  shift !  I'd  give  a  bob  to  see  her  like  that 
myself!" 

"  Mercy  on  us ! "  Mrs.  Moddley  shot  this  exclamation  at 
him  as  from  a  pop-gun — "  An'  you  totterin'  on  the  brink  o' 
Kingdom  Come  I  Well,  Mr.  Pike!  I  'ad  thought  better 
o'  you  I " 

Pike  shook  his  grey  head  to  and  fro  like  the  movable 
porcelain  figure  of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 

"Wheer's  the  'arm? — ^wheer's  the  'arm?"  he  demanded, 
pipingly — "  If  we  bleeves  the  Bible,  the  Lord  made  us  at  the 
first  wi'  no  clothes  on,  an'  we  was  all  good  and  'appy  as  babes 
in  the  wood  then.    'Ow  d'ye  get  out  o'  that?" 

Mis.  Moddley  made  no  attempt  to  get  out  of  it, — she  simply 
gave  another  portentous  sniff  and  retired  into  obscurity. 

Nothing,  however,  of  the  supposed  public  pictorial  represen- 
tation of  Jacynth  reached  the  ears  of  either  the  Vicar  or  his  wife. 
So  far  as  they  two  were  concerned,  the  villagers  seemed  to  be 
banded  together  in  a  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  subject,  and 
once  when  Everton,  seized  by  a  sudden  restless  desire  to  know 
or  hear  something  of  the  lost  girl,  called  at  the  miserable  and 
ill-kept  cottage  where  the  old  woman  lived  who  was  understood 
to  be  Jacynth's  aimt  or  great-aimt,  he  was  met  by  a  torrent  of 
vituperation  fix>m  the  bent  and  wrinkled  crone,  who,  like  one  of 
the  worst-looking  of  Macbeth's  witches,  shook  her  skinny  fist 
in  the  air  and  bade  him  *  get  off  her  doorstep.'  She  was  half 
dressed  and  more  than  half  drunk,  and  her  voice  rang  sharp 
and  shrill,  acidulated  by  what  was  familiarly  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  '  Minchin's  brew.' 

"  Git  off  my  doorstep  ! "  she  yelled—"  You  black  sneak  of  a 
parson,  you !  Comin'  round  to  worrit  me  mter  my  grave  as  ye 
worrited  Jennie  Kieman,  are  ye !     Not  for  me,   thank'ee  I 
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VouVe  drove  my  gel  away  from  me,  an*  me  without  'elp  to  do 
my  work  an'  my  washin' — a  pore  old  soul  like  me  with  the 
rheumatiz,*' — and  here  maudHn  tears  made  fmrows  in  the  dirt 
on  her  face — **an'  wot  did  it  matter  lo  you  whether  she  was 
one  man's  sweet*art  or  t'other?  An'  the  kid  as  was  a-comin' 
would  a'  bin  rare  an'  useful  to  me,  speshul  if  't  'ad  bin  a  boy  ! 
Git  off,  an'  git  out  wi'  ye!  Dan  Kteman's  worth  a  dozen 
of  ye  1 " 

It  was  impossible  to  speak  with  the  old  creature  tn  her  tipsy 
fury,  and  Everton,  shuddering  inwardly  at  her  words  and  all 
they  impliedp  made  no  attempt  at  either  reproach  or  argument. 
And  the  name  of  Jacynth  Miller  never  passed  his  lips,  though 
the  thought  of  her  lay  deeply  concealed  in  his  mind. 

The  months  moved  on,  slowly,  laggingly,  and  uneventfully, 
bringing  no  very  marked  change  to  Shadbrook  Vicarage^  its 
surroundings  or  its  inmates,  save  the  increasing  intimacy 
betT^'een  the  Evertons  and  their  friend  of  an  opponent  Church, 
Sebastien  Douay,  DouaVj  on  his  first  introduction  to  the 
Vicar's  pretty  wife,  had  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  frank 
admiration  of  her  beauty  and  grace,  and  Azalea  was,  like  many 
another  charming  woman,  pleased  to  have  her  good  looks 
appreciated  by  some  other  man  than  her  husband.  For 
husbands,  even  the  most  affectionate  ones,  sometimes  forget 
to  say  the  sweet  nothings  which  came  so  readily  to  their  lips 
when  they  were  lovers ;  and  wives  often  vainly  crave  for  the  fond 
observation  of  eye  and  tenderness  of  speech  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  before  marriage.  Azalea  was  like  a  child  in  her 
eager  response  to  flattery — she  loved  a  compliment,  and  her 
whole  nature  thirsted  for  adulation  as  a  river  plant  thirsts  for 
water.  Douay  saw  this  and  humoured  her, — playfully  and 
kindly,  as  a  father  might  humour  a  spoilt  daughter,  and  they 
became  great  friends.  He  liked  the  winsorne  little  creature, — 
he  listened  to  her  gay  prattle  about  *  Baby  dear '  and  all  the 
other  small  domestic  concerns  which  made  up  the  sum  of  her 
daily  life,  with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  though  now  and 
then  he  suppressed  a  slight  sigh  of  weariness  and  glanced 
curiously  at  Richard,  wondering  how  it  had  chanced  that  ruch 
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complete  opposites  had  become  united  in  holy  matrimony. 
And  he  occasionally  gave  secret  thanks  to  the  fisites  that  had 
made  him  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  a  celibate,  though  this 
was  a  point  upon  which  Azalea  often  dwelt,  with  delightfully 
earnest  sympathy. 

"  It  must  be  so  dreadful  for  you," — she  would  say,  raising 
her  beautiful  eyes  full  of  compassion  to  his  face — "  to  have  no 
one  to  love  you  and  take  care  of  you !  I  think  the  rules 
of  your  Church  are;^  simply  cruel !  Just  fancy ! — no  one  to 
mend  your  shirts  and  socks  and  things — how  ever  do  you 
manage?" 

And  Douay  would  smile  deprecatingly. 

"Ah,  Madame!"  he  would  answer — "To  mend  shirts 
and  socks  is  an  easy  matter  I — and  my  housekeeper,  who 
is  as  old  and  sad  to  see  as  you  are  lovely  and  charming, 
is  careful  of  me  in  that  r^ard.  Then,  she  is  a  good 
cook, — all  wives  are  not  that,  ch^re  Madame !  She  wash, 
she  mend,  she  iron,  she  sew — she  work  for  me  from 
morning  until  night  for  very  leetle  money — but  she  never 
grumble — she  never  scold — she  do  all  I  tell  her— eh  voilkl 
she  is  happy  and  so  am  I ! " 

"  But  reaily  now," — ^Azalea  sometimes  persisted — "  Wouldn't 
you  have  Uked  to  be  married? " 

And  Douay  then  shook  his  head  decisively. 

"Chfere  Madame,  I  have  seen  the  world!"  he  replied — 
"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me !  To  your  question  I  must 
answer.  No!" 

Azalea  thought  this  very  wrong  and  absurd  of  him, — 
'unnatural,'  she  termed  it,  to  her  husband. 

"He's  really  such  a  pleasant  little  man," — she  said — "So 
clever — such  a  good  talker  and  all  that.  It  is  sad  that 
he  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest!  Now  if  he  were 
a  Church  of  England  clergyman  and  there  were  a  Mrs. 
Douay,  how  nice  it  would  have  been  for  meV^ 

Richard  smiled  at  this. 

"It  might  not  have  been  mce  at  all," — ^he  said — "You 
might  not  have  liked  Mrs.  Douay.      She  might  have  been 
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10  the  national  revenues.     It  would  rather  see  one  quarter  or 

one  half  of  the  pKipulation  idiots  or  criminals  through  Drink, 
and  all  set  free  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  idiots  and  criminals, 
than  make  any  positively  firm  stand  against  the  evil  It  will 
not  even  frame  laws  that  shall  insist  on  the  selling  of  pure,  un* 
adulterated  liquors  to  tlic  million.  As  a  matter  of  right  and 
justice  the  brewer  who  poisons  beer,  the  distiller  who  poisons 
spirit,  should  be  heavily  punished,  not  only  by  a  '  fme '  which  is 
a  mere  farce,  but  by  several  months*  imprisonment,  without  any 
option  of  getting  *  bought  off,* — and  in  that  case  Government 
would  have  to  imprison  several  members  of  its  own  House ! 
But  nothing  will  be  done — nothing,  that  is  to  say,  of  any  real 
service — and  drunkards  will  increase  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth  and  subdue  ic  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
blamed  because  their  teaching  of  Christianity  cannot  persuade 
men  and  women  to  greater  self-control, — but  what  minister  of 
a  parish  would  hold  the  place  for  a  week  if  he  dealt  plainly 
with  every  one  in  it  ?  ^Vhat  preacher  ever  preached  truth  to  a 
king  or  queen  without  receiving  a  polite  intimation  that 
Majesty  would  not  again  require  his  services?  Why,  if  an 
Archangel  entered  the  private  apartment  of  King  Edward  the 
Seventh  or  the  Kaiser  and  ventured  to  reproach  either  one 
potentate  or  the  other,  the  heavenly  messenger  would  be 
*  hustled '  out  of  the  royal  presence  by  a  valet  or  Court 
Chamberlain !  For  we  are  the  veriest  humbugs,  after  all ! — 
we  pretend  to  believe  in  God — and  yet  if  we  are  tcld  that  our 
conduct  is  opposed  to  everything  God-like,  we  are  at  once 
offended.  No  ! — ministers  of  the  Gospel  can  do  nothing — 
or  at  least  very  little — in  such  an  age  as  the  present ;  all  we 
can  hope  is  that  a  change  is  coming — a  world's  catastrophe 
maybe — when  *  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.' " 

Thoughts  such  as  these  were  often  in  his  brain,  but  he 
gave  them  no  utterance.  Often  and  often  he  longed  to  preach 
in  a  way  that  he  had  never  yet  attempted — a  way  that  should 
rouse  apathy,  stimulate  energy,  and  awaken  conscience, — but 
he  knew  very  well  that  if  he  spoke  *  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels'  he  could  not  move  the  inhabitants  of  Shad- 
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brook  to  more  than  a  bovine  stare  and  dull  smile.  And  half 
afraid  of  the  combative  spirit  ^t  clamoured  to  utter  itself 
through  his  lips,  he  retreated,  as  it  were,  further  and  further 
into  the  close  sanctuary  of  his  own  isolated  and  reflective 
mind,  there  to  do  battle  against  himself  and  control  what  he 
considered  were  the  freakish  fancies  of  an  overwrought 
imagination. 

And  so  the  days  and  weeks  went  on,  placidly  and 
monotonously.  The  Minchin  Brewery  still  prospered,  and 
the  proprietors  of  both  public-houses  in  Shadbrook  waxed 
fat  and  made  good  profit  out  of  an  increasingly  intemperate 
community.  The  little  Roman  Catholic  mission  progressed 
but  slowly, — there  were  barely  twenty  people  to  attend  Mass 
at  Sebastien  Doua/s  '  tin  chapelle ' — but  he,  as  its  priest,  was 
never  disheartened  and  never  complained  Full  of  cheerful 
ness  and  energy,  his  dapper  figure  was  soon  a  familiar  object 
in  the  Cotswold  villages,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  the 
sick  and  poor,  whether  they  professed  his  own  form  of  faith  or 
not  He  had  made  his  promised  attempt  to  'convert'  Dan 
Kieman,  but  his  efforts  were  wholly  vain.  That  brutish 
creature,  more  brutalised  by  drink  than  ever,  was  not  as  he 
himself  expressed  it  'going  to  be  a  danmed  Pope's  penitent' 
Faithfully  and  patiently  Douay  tried  his  honest  best  to  save 
what  remnant  of  soul  there  was  in  that  base  ton  of  material 
man, — but  he  had  to  give  up  the  task  at  last,  and  after  a  final 
appeal  and  argument,  whicb  had  nearly  ended  in  Dan's 
mauling  him  with  blows  in  the  public  street,  he  had  left  him 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Minchin.  Meeting  that  gentle- 
man by  chance  one  day,  however,  he  was  bold  enough  to  stop 
him  in  his  walk  and  request  him  to  have  an  eye  on  Dan 
Kieman,  as  the  man  was  '  dangerous.' 

Mr.  Minchin  stretched  his  wide  ugly  mouth  into  its  usual 
wolfish  grin. 

"Dangerous!"  he  echoed,  in  suave  tones — "Really!  I 
don't  quite  understand  you  ! " 

"Do  you  not?  That  is  a  pity!"  And  the  little  priest 
planted  himself  still  more  firmly  across  the  path  along  which 
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Mr,  Mindiin  evinced  every  desiie  to  proceed — **  For  yc 
should  make  it  your  business  to  understand!  I  say  the  ma 
Is  dangerous, — dangerous  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else. 
He  has  no  brain  left — it  is  all  poison !  He  has  no  control  of 
himself— he  is  worse  than  a  brute  beast  at  night  when  he  has 
drunk  all  the  beer  you  give  him,  and  when  he  puts  raw  spiiLt 
on  the  top  of  the  beer !  Yes — that  is  so  1  He  is  dangerous 
to  women — to  the  lectle  children — you  will  take  my  word, 
please ! — and  I  say  that  if  he  do  something  of  terror — some  j 
crime — some  shocking  wickedness,— j'iw,  Mr,  Mincbin,  will  | 
be  as  much  to  blame  as  he  is — if  not  more  1  Yes— ^^w  /  | 
No  one  else  I     Youi^ 

And  lifting  his  hat  in  an  elaborate  salute,  Douay  went 
on  his  way,  outwardly  calm  but  mwardly  trembling 
in  every  nerve  with  the  force  of  his  own  indignation. 
Minchin  looked  after  him  and  laughed  softly.  He  never 
laughed  loudly.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  pauper 
baronet  compelled  him  to  try  and  seem  well-bred  despite  his 
low  origin. 

"  These  religious  fools  ! "  he  said  half  aloud — "  Always 
cowards — the  whole  lot  of  them — Catholics,  Protestants, 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  all !  That  little  priestly  ass  is  afraid 
of  Kieman — positively  afraid  of  poor  old  Dan !  One  of  my 
best  hands  too — and  I  like  him  ! "  Here  he  gave  an  eel-like 
writhe  of  his  body  which  was  a  movement  peculiar  to  him  in 
moments  of  self-satisfaction.  "  I  like  him !  He  hates  the 
Vicar  of  Shadbrook  as  much  as  I  d3 — and  for  that  reason 
only,  if  he  were  drunk  every  minute  of  every  day  and  night, 
I'd  keep  him  on  1 " 

Whereby  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advocates  of  the  cause  of 
temperance  in  the  Cotswold  villages  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Minchin  Brewery  were  not  likely  to  meet  with  much 
encouragement  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  men. 

Yet  the  people  went  to  church  regularly  enough  in  all  their 
own  little  scattered  parishes,  and  Richard  Everton's  congrega- 
tion, though  it  had  fallen  off  for  a  few  weeks  immediately  after 
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Jennie  Kieman's  death,  rallied  together  again  in  due  course 
and  resumed  its  normal  aspect  But  the  most  sanguine  on- 
looker could  never  have  said  that  it  was  either  a  devout  or 
deeply  attentive  congregation.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
vilb^ers  appeared  to  be  centred  on  Mrs.  Everton — her  looks, 
her  manners,  and,  more  than  all,  her  dress.  They  attended 
the  church  to  sec  her,  much  as  the  stalls  and  dress  circle 
people  attend  certain  plays  merely  to  see  the  costumes. 
She  was  the  principal  attraction,  and  everything  and  everybody 
seemed  to  wait  for  her  cm  Sundays,— even  the  Church  service 
itselfl  The  organist  never  began  to  play  the  opening  voluntary 
till  one  of  the  small  choir  boys,  sent  out  as  scout,  returned 
to  him  with  the  information  that  Mrs.  Everton  was  'just 
a-comin'.'  Her  slight,  pretty  figure,  always  daintily  clothed — 
her  beautiful  hair,  always  massed  in  twists  and  ctu-ls  that  shone 
like  burnished  gold, — her  fair  face,  with  the  dark  blue  eyes 
always  demurely  downcast  as  she  entered  and  walked  noise^ 
lesRly  up  the  aisle, — all  these  charms  were  subject  for  comment, 
and  ill-natured  comment,  too,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Shadbrook  rustics,  who  were  as  spiteful  and  cruel  as  most  semi- 
educated  provincial  folk  are  who  only  see  two  ways  of  existence, 
namely  '  doing '  people  and  being '  done '  by  them.  The  village 
grocer's  girl,  a  young  feminine  scarecrow  with  projecting  teeth 
and  a  snub  nose,  tossed  her  head  at  the  lovely  goldilocks  of 
the  Vicar's  wife,  saying  she  never  did  see  such  '  dyed  *air  and 
i^/mpudence.'  The  *  young  lady  *  at  the  bar  of  the  *  Stag  and 
Crow'  public-house,  who  had  once  in  the  long-ago  been  honoured 
by  the  kisses  of  Mr.  Minchin  himself,  before  he  married  the 
pauper  baronef  s  daughter,  remarked  that '  the  wicked  extrava- 
gance of  Mrs.  Everton  was  that  shameful  that  she  wondered 
how  the  Vicar  could  stand  it !  —  she  did  indeed !  *  The 
carpenter's  niece,  fat,  sallow  and  ungainly,  but  who  despite 
these  drawbacks  was  understood  to  be  engaged  to  a  Cheltenham 
tailor  of  distinction,  sighed  gently  and  opined  that  her  Tom 
'  wouldn't  look  at  a  woman  who  got  up  her  eyes  and  painted 
her  cheeks  like  that  for  ever  so  ! ' 

Poor  little  Azalea,  quite  unconscious  of  the  small  fires  of 
14 
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envy,  hatred  and  all  uncharitableness  which  were  smouldering 
around  her  in  their  coarse  and  common  brea^sts,  Imagined  that 
her  husband^s  parishioners  tiked  to  see  her  weU-dressed^  and 
that,  by  makmg  herself  look  as  bright  and  charming  as  possible, 
she  was  creating  a  favourable  impression.  She  never  thought 
that,  on  the  contrary,  if  she  had  clothed  herself  like  a  frump, 
brushed  her  hair  straight^  and  covered  the  charming  contour  of 
her  well-shaped  little  body  with  an  iU-cut  cloak,  she  would  have 
been  much  less  harshiy  judged  A  pretty  woman  is  always  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  plain  majority — and  when  she  adds 
elegant  attire  to  the  attractions  of  form  and  feature,  she  is 
still  more  quickly  and  utterly  condemned  Of  course  Azalea 
readily  divined  that  she  was  not  popular  with  the  Shad  brook 
villagers,  and  in  the  real  regret  which  she  inwardiy  felt  for  the 
unfortunate  end  of  hard-working,  heart-broken  Jennie  Kieman, 
she  tried  her  gentle  best  to  soften  and  remove  the  feeling  which 
some  of  the  people^  influenced  by  the  drunken  ravings  of  Dan, 
appeared  to  cherish  against  her.  But  her  timid  efforts  were 
entirely  misjudged, — they  merely  thought  that  she  was  trying 
to  *  eat  humble  pie  *  and  *  curry  favour '  with  them,  and  while 
outwardly  respectful  to  her  in  her  presence,  they  mocked  at 
her  behind  her  back.  Gradually  discovering  this,  and  resenting 
it  with  all  the  force  of  a  spirit  which,  though  essentially  feminine, 
was  proud  to  a  fault,  she  presently  ceased  to  visit  the  people  at 
all,  and  lived  in  her  own  home  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  avoiding 
the  village  as  much  as  possible  in  all  her  walks  and  drives. 

"  It's  no  use," — she  said,  shaking  her  little  head  mournfully 
one  day  when  her  husband  ventured  tenderly  to  remonstrate 
with  her  on  the  way  in  which  she  was  isolating  herself  from  his 
parishioners—"  It's  no  use,  Dick  !  The  people  don't  like  me, 
and  Fm  afraid  I  don't  like  them  !  I've  never  done  them  any 
harm,  and  I  wanted  to  love  them  all  and  be  a  friend  to  them, 
only  they  wouldn't  and  won't  let  me.  And  I  feel — oh,  I  feel  that 
they  just  hate  me  because  I'm  not  a  proper  sort  of  clergyman's 
wife  !  I'm  not !  You  know  I'm  not !  To  begin  with — I'm 
not  tall  enough  ! "  Here  she  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  but 
there  was  a  glisten  as  of  tears  in  her  eyes.     "  No, — don't  make 
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fun  of  me,  Dick! — Fm  not  really!  A  proper  wife  for  a 
deigyman  ought  to  be  tall  and  angular, — ^her  figure  ought  to 
darken  the  oottage  doors — ^positively  darken  them,  Dick  I — and 
she  ought  always  to  wear  tweed  costumes  and  '  spats '  in  muddy 
weather.  Now,  I  look  simply  awful  in  tweeds,  and  my  feet 
and  ankles  would  all  go  to  nothing  in  spats — ^they're  not  big 
enough  or  thick  enough.  Then  she  certainly  oughtn't  to  have 
curly  hair — it  ought  to  be  the  kind  of  hair  that  always  looks 
wet  near  the  temples,  and  it  ought  to  show  quite  recent  marks 
of  the  comb  through  it,  as  if  it  had  just  Xj^itn  ploughed^  You 
know !  And  a  good  long  nose  is  a  great  advantage — a  nose 
that's  thin  at  the  end  and  a  little  bit  red  and  scnibby, — because 
then  it  lodes  as  if  it  had  been  poking  and  poking  into  kitchens 
and  cupboards,  as  a  cleigyman's  wife's  nose  ought  to  poke, — 
and  does  poke,  pretty  often!"  She  laughed  again,  and  put 
her  litde  hand  coaxingly  under  his  chin.  ''Don't  be  angry 
with  my  nonsense^  Dick ! — ^but  you  can't  say  that  you  know 
any  other  clergyman  with  a  wife  like  me  ?  " 

''  No,  that  I  can't ! "  and  he  caught  the  small  caressing  hand 
in  his  own  and  kissed  it — "That's  a  fiict,  Azalea!  I  don't 
know  any  man  of  my  calling  who  has  a  wife  so  pretty,  so 
dainty,  so  sweet,  and  quaint  and  dear ^" 

"Hush — hush!"  she  said,  and  her  bright  face  suddenly 
clouded — "I  don't  like  you  to  praise  me,  Dick — I'm  not 
worth  it — I'm  so  useless  to  yoit" 

'* Useless  ! "  he  exclaimed — "  Useless,  Azalea? " 

"Yes!"  She  smiled  at  him,  but  her  eyes  were  wistful — 
"  Quite  useless,  dear !  Really,  I  am.  I'm  only — ^well ! — ^just 
pretty.  I  am  pretty — ^that's  the  worst  of  it  It's  so  un- 
fortunate !  Because  I'm  the  only  pretty  person  in  the  place  ! 
I  wish  there  was  another  one  to  divide  the  uncomfortable 
honour  with  me.  But  there's  no  one  now  since " — here  she 
hesitated  a  second — "since  Jacynth  Miller  went  away — and 
she — she  was  not  pretty — she  was  beautiful." 

He  was  silent 

"I  hear," — Azalea  went  on — "that  she  has  gone  on  the 
stage.     Do  you  think  that's  true?" 
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"  I  should  say  it  was  very  likely,''  he  answered. 

A  pause  followed*     Then  Azalea  sighed  profoundly. 

"  I  wonder;'  she  said — "  whether  all  very  beautiful  women 
are  wicked?" 

Richard  smiled  down  upon  the  fitir  face  very  tenderly — 

"  Let  us  hope  not,  darling  I "  he  replied—"  But  in  many 
cases  the  gif^  of  great  beauty  seems  to  bring  the  worst  kind  of 
temptation  in  iu  train '* 

"  Temptation  to  do  what  ? "  she  asked 

"  Temptation  to  maJce  the  basest  uses  of  it  J "  and  his  gentle 
voice  grew  suddenly  cold  and  stem — "To  snare  and  captivate 
and  torture  the  souls  of  men  to  their  own  eternal  shame  ! 
That  is  what  Jacyoth  Miller  has  begun  to  do, — that  is  what 
she  will  continue  to  do  till  the  end  of  her  days — unless *' 

"  Unless — what  ?  "  And  his  wife^s  eyes  were  full  of  a  vague 
wonder  as  she  put  the  question*  He  answered  in  accents  of 
tense  passion  such  as  he  himself  was  unaware  of. 

"  Unless  God  intervenes  !  Unless  God  Himself  cuts  short 
her  career  before  she  ruins  too  many  lives  ! " 

"  Why,  Dick  ! "  Azalea  exclaimed,  in  open  surprise — "  I  had 
no  idea  you  felt  so  deeply  about  it !  Then  you  do  at  last 
agree  with  me  that  she  was — ^and  is — a  hopelessly  bad  girl  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  agree  with  you ! "  he  replied,  with  a 
touch  of  bitterness — "  I  agree  with  you  that  she  was,  and  is 
hopelessly  bad.  Azalea  1  And  I  don't  know  why  we  think  of 
her — or  speak  of  her.  I  would  rather  not.  I  don't  want  to 
be  un-Christian  in  my  judgment — but  I  fear  that  even  if  she  is 
not  so  now,  she  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  women  ever  born  ! " 

He  spoke  in  a  thrilling  tone  of  suppressed  anger,  which  even 
to  his  little  wife  seemed  strange. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  quite  lately  about  her  then, 
Dick  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  met  her  enquiring  look  fully  and  frankly. 

*'I  have  heard  nothing  at  all,  my  dear,"  —  he  said,  more 
quietly  —  "  Nothing.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  ever 
hear." 
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His  manner  implied  that  he  wished  the  subject  dropped,  and 
Azalea  did  not  pursue  it 

In  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  two  years  long  ages 
seemed  to  have  rolled  away  since  the  Kieman  afiair,  which, 
however,  was  as  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  inhabitant  of  Shad- 
brook  as  though  it  had  only  just  occurred.  Dan  himself  never 
allowed  it  to  be  forgotten,— Dan,  who  had  become  a  veritable 
demon  in  his  drink,  never  ceased  declaiming  the  story  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  wrongs  and  his  injuries  to  whomsoever 
would  listen  to  his  ravings — and  as  everything  he  said  was 
always  repeated  with  exaggerations,  the  whole  district  for  miles 
round  was  affected  by  a  vague  distrust  and  dislike  of  the 
Evertons  and  gave  them  what  is  called  the  cold  shoulder. 
People  said:  "Oh  no!  There  was  nothing  exactly  against 
them — ^but  Mrs.  Everton  was  a  mischievous  woman— one  could 
not  be  too  careful  1 "  And  again : — "  It  was  always  a  mistake 
for  a  parson  to  meddle  too  much  with  his  parishioners — and 
Mr.  Everton  was  rather  officious  in  that  way;  and  his  wife  was 
— well,  really,  such  a  very  conceited  little  person !  ^  And  so 
on,  and  so  on,  with  that  spread  of  little  trickling  nothings 
which  are  like  the  outpouring  of  a  sewer  from  diseased  and 
dirty  minds — little  nothings  which  are  far  more  wicked  than 
open  slander,  because  they  caimot  be  proved  sufficiently  to 
the  law  to  meet  with  the  law's  punishment  To  say  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Minchin  did  not  aid  and  abet  Dan  Kieman  in  his 
congenial  task  of  making  it  difficult  for  Richard  Everton  and 
his  wife  to  live  pleasantly  in  Shadbrook,  would  be  to  underrate 
their  undoubtedly  great  abilities.  No  two  people  ever  lived 
who  more  honestly  enjoyed  the  business  of  injuring  others — 
and  even  as  Mr.  Minchin  delighted  in  poisoning  beer,  so  Mrs. 
Minchin  delighted  in  poisoning  reputations.  This  virtuous 
couple,  however,  went  to  church  regularly — not  Shadbrook 
Church,  but  another  more  modem  one,  with  a  '  High '  ritual, 
situated  nearer  to  the  Minchin  Brewery, — and  they  were  also 
regular  communicants.  Respectability  sat  enthroned  on  their 
smug  brows, — who  could  doubt  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Minchin, 
with  his  capacious  smile  and  wolfish  eye?    Who  could  suspect 
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the  sincerity  of  Mrs*  Minchin's  louU  laugh  and  frankly  Urge 
feet  ?  No  one  1 — that  is,  no  one  who  was  employed  by  the 
Brewery,  or  connected  with  the  Brewery,  Other  folks  who  did 
not  depend  on  Brewery  references  and  had  not  borrowed 
Brewery  money,  were  less  constrained  in  opinion*  Mrs. 
Minchin  was  something  of  a  *  cat,^  they  were  wont  to  observe, 
— and  Minchin  himself  was  a  hypocrite.  They  did  not  believe 
Mrs.  Everton  was  such  a  *  horrid  creature'  as  Mrs*  Minchin 
made  her  out  to  be*  She  was  too  pretty  and  too  fascinating — 
these  were  her  chief  faults.  But  the  consensus  of  provincial 
feeling  being  always  distinctly  dead  against  pretty  women 
wherever  they  are,  Mrs.  Everton  remained  outside  the  pale  of 
general  approval,  and  had  as  tnany  enemies  as  though  she 
were  a  world's  reformer  And  the  frivolous  little  creature 
grew  quieter,  paler  and  thinner^  less  buoyant  of  step,  less 
radiant  of  smile, — and  concentrated  all  the  pent-up  playful 
tenderness  of  her  nature  more  and  more  upon  her  home,  her 
husband  and  her  child.  *  Baby  dear '  was  indeed  the  very  core 
of  her  existence;  she  adored  him  and  spoilt  him  as  much  as 
he  could  be  spoilt,  which  was  not  so  very  much  after  all.  He 
had  a  rather  remarkable  character  of  his  own,  and  commanded 
himself  as  well  as  others  in  a  firm  yet  perfectly  undemonstrative 
way.  He  was  tall  for  his  age,  and  had  an  angelic  dignity  of 
look  and  manner  far  exceeding  his  years  ; — so  much  so  that  the 
very  servants  who  ministered  to  his  needs  spoke  of  him  with 
a  certain  wondering  respect.  He  was  *  Master  Laurence '  with 
every  one  now, — it  was  only  his  mother  who  still  persisted  in 
calling  him  *  Baby  dear.*  One  day  he  looked  at  her  smilingly 
as  though  she  were  a  baby  herself,  and  said  in  his  yet  imperfect 
English : 

"  Me  not  baby.     Me  man  !  " 

And  Azalea  laughed. 

"  You  darling  ! "  she  exclaimed — "  But  you  are  a  baby  ! 
Yes,  you  are !  My  baby  1 "  And  then,  some  inexplicable 
emotion  seizing  her,  she  pressed  the  little  fellow's  fair 
head  to  her  bosom — "My  baby!"  she  repeated,  and  tears 
sprang    to    her  eyes — "Oh,   my   little    pet!     Don't   grow   a 
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man  too  soon !  Don't,  darling !  You  are  so  sweet  as  you 
are!" 

He  felt  a  warm  drop  on  his  face  and  put  up  his  tiny  hand 
to  fed  her  cheek. 

"  Muzzer  kyin*  1 "  he  said,  gravely — "  Muzzer  too  pitty  to  ky. 
Me  go  tell  Dad."  And  he  tried  to  wriggle  off  her  knee.  She 
caught  and  held  him  fast 

"  No,  dear — don't  tell  Dad.  Dad  wouldn't — ^wouldn't  under- 
stand.    Mothers  often  cry." 

He  studied  her  with  a  serious  silent  intentness.  She  saw 
herself  mirrored  in  the  depths  of  his  large,  wondering,  innocent 
blue  eyes,  and  all  suddenly  a  great  vista  seemed  opening  before 
her  in  the  possible  future  life  of  the  child  she  had  broughkinto 
the  world.  What  would  he  be?  What  career  lay  before  him 
when  his  childhood  was  over,  his  young  ideals  crushed  out  of 
him  in  a  public  school  and  his  nature  forced  and  flattened 
into  the  formal  and  uniform  shape  demanded  by  purely  con- 
ventional education?  A  faint  shudder  ran  through  her  and 
she  sighed.  She  had  accustomed  herself  to  thinking  lately— 
and  thinking  was  hard  work.  Moreover  it  did  not  agree  with 
her. 

"There's  time  yet,"— she  said  to  herself— "I  shan't  lose 
him  quite  immediately — and  perhaps  Dick  won't  send  him  to 
a  public  school,  after  all — perhaps— oh,  a  thousand  things  may 
happen ! "  And,  with  a  surprised  laugh  at  herself  for  her  own 
unusual  gravity,  she  kissed  her  'Baby  dear'  over  and  over 
again,  and  said  to  him : 

"You  are  baby!  Mother's  very  own  baby!  Now  and 
always ! " 

And  little  Laurence,  seeing  her  smile  at  him,  smiled  also, 
and  repeated  gravely  with  an  infinitely  sweet  content : 

"  Now  and  alwiss ! ' 
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how  to  steer  the  balloon  with  her  own  hands  in  case  of 
emergency.  Moved  by  this  idea  she  turned  towards  her 
companion,  who  was  fumbling  with  the  ropes  and  cords  and 
appliances  of  which  he  boasted  that  he  alone  knew  the  secret 
action,  and  said : 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?    Can  I  help  you  ?  '* 

He  lifted  bis  head  and  smiled  at  her.  In  the  deepening 
darkness  his  white  flabby  face  looked  like  a  clay  mask  moulded 
into  the  expression  of  a  fabulous  demon. 

"Shall  the  lily  support  the  oak?"  he  queried,  grandilo- 
quently— "Or  the  dove  lend  her  wings  to  the  eagle?  Which 
simple  metaphors  mean,  my  dear  lady,  that  you  cannot  help 
mel  Nor  for  the  moment  can  I  help  myself!  We  have 
drifted  into  a  strong  stream  of  air — a  cross  current  difficult 
to  navigate — and  I  fear  me  that  my  lovely  enchantress  will 
perhaps  have  to  pass  the  night,  not  with  her  gentle  Jew,  but 
at  some  inadequate  hotel  in  Holyhead  or  Dublin  I " 

Jacynth  moved  from  her  seat,  her  fair  brows  clouding  with 
vexatioiL 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  thought  you  could  steer  anywhere, 
even  in  the  strongest  wind ! " 

His  smile  became  more  fixedly  bland. 

"So  I  can  —  on  most  occasions," — he  replied — "But 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule — and  to-night — is  one 
of  those  exceptions  1  But  be  not  discouraged,  dear  lady! 
All  is  well!  We  are,  or  have  been,  travelling  across  the 
Cotswolds ^" 

She  uttered  a  little  involuntary  cry. 

"The  Cotswolds  r 

"  I  think  so  !     I  imagine  so  1    Take  care ! " 

For  she  suddenly  leaned  her  head  over  the  edge  of  the  car 
and  peered  down  into  the  dark  dome  of  space. 

"I  can  see  nothing  1"  she  said,  petulantly,  drawing  back 
her  head  quickly, — "  It  is  all  whirling  darkness  I " 

"Even  sol  Mere  Chaos  1"  replied  Ferrers,  pladdly  — 
"The  land  is  there — but  to  us  it  might  as  well  not  be  there^ 
for  we  see  nothing  of  it  1    Even  so  is  the  earth  to  h%her 
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Gomer  where  the  sunshine  stayed  longest,  thousands  of 
crocuses  blew  asunder  their  transparent  vestiures  and  swayed 
to  and  fro  among  the  green  grass  like  fairy  dancers  tripping 
it  in  a  carnival  of  colour.  This  golden  opening  of  the  year 
was,  when  fine  weather  came  with  it,  the  Vicar's  happiest 
time — for  his  pretty  wife  sparkled  into  new  animation  with 
the  brightness  of  Nature,  and  both  she  and  little  Laurence, 
inseparable  companions,  were  always  roaming  about  the 
grounds  together,  Azalea  enjoying  her  small  son's  games  at 
ball  and  humming-top  with  as  much  zest  as  though  she  were 
herself  a  child.  Often  and  often  when  writing  his  sermon, 
Richard  would  lay  down  his  pen  and  watch  them  from  his 
window,  and  smile  as  the  sound  of  their  gay  laughter  reached 
him  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study, — and  he  would  silently 
thank  God  for  their  beloved  and  beautiful  lives.  He  had, 
of  late,  as  has  abready  been  said,  resigned  himself  to  the 
general  dullness  of  Shadbrook,  and  to  the  ftone'  adopted 
towards  him  by  his  parishioners,  and  if  ever  the  luiicing 
demons  of  ambition  or  discontent  stirred  within  him,  he 
made  swift  attack  upon  them  and  drove  them  back  into 
their  lair. 

"I  have  nothing  to  wish  for,"  he  would  say  to  himself, 
with  emphasis — "Nothing  to  regret — ^nothing  t^  desire.  I 
am  content  Indeed,  I  am  more  than  content,  —  I  am 
happy." 

He  impressed  this  fact  often  and  often  upon  Sebastien 
Douay,  who  persisted  in  considering  Shadbrook  'limited'  as 
a  lifers  outlook.  But  whenever  he  thus  touched  on  the  subject 
the  little  priest  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  If  anything  was  to  be  done  with  the  people,  I  would  say 
with  you  that  to  be  here  is  happiness," — ^he  declared — "  But 
see  you!  All  the  Saints  and  angels  and  archangels  could 
not  move  them  to  imderstand  so  much  as  one  leetle  bit  of 
the  cause  and  the  need  of  religion.  No  I  I  will  tell  you 
one  thing.  And  I  say  the  same  for  myself  as  for  you.  If 
in  the  middle  of  Holy  Mass  there  was  news  brought  to  my 
congregation  that  a  pigsty  was  on  fire,  every  one  would  run 
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ieve  ■ 


out  of  the  cburcb .  Yes !  Think  you  then  they  can  believe 
in  God  vhen  they  would  leave  His  service  for  a  burning 
pigsty?  Nol  But  see  again!  If  they  were  all  drlnkmg 
beer  at  Minchin's  expense  and  some  one  came  to  them  with 
the  same  pigsty  alaim  they  would  not  ^o  !  No  J  Not  till 
they  had  finished  the  beer  t  ** 

"Weill"  and  Everton  smiled  rather  sadiy — ** Would  it  nol 
be  the  same  eveiywhcre  else?  In  London,  Paris  or  New 
York?  Eveiy  man  has  his  own  special  pigsty  which  he 
seeks  to  protect  above  all  things-  My  dear  friend,  my 
unfortunate  experience  is,  that  most  men  will  leave  God  for 
anything  that  immediately  and  materially  concerns  their 
present  selves.  Shadbrook  is  no  worse  than  other  places 
in  this  regard.  Wherever  I  went  I  should  find  no  better 
parishioners " 

**You  would  find  many  more  agreeable  to  live  with," — 
returned  Douay — ''And  you  might  be  able  to  speak  to 
people  who  at  least  would  comprehend ! " 

Everton  shook  his  head. 

^Ooes  any  one  comprehend  ?  "  he  asked,  wistfully — "  Would 
you  swear  that  any  one  has  ever  comprehended  the  Glory  of 
the  Unseen?  That  Glory  which  all  our  Churches  feebly 
try  to  symbolise? — a  Glory  you  and  I  /ce/,  but  cannot  put 
into  words  ?  " 

He  spoke  with  emotion.  Douay  looked  at  him  sjrm- 
pathetically. 

"  You  should  have  been  a  monk,  my  excellent  friend ! " 
he  said,  with  a  genial  smile — "You  should  have  lived  long 
ago,  in  the  ages  of  faith,  in  one  of  the  quiet  grey  monasteries 
where  the  beautiful  sculptured  cloisters  permit  the  sunlight 
and  moonlight  to  scatter  through  their  arches  bright  glimpses 
of  heaven — you  should  have  had  visions,  and  dreamed  dreams 
like  St.  Anthony  of  Padua — and  you  would  have  embraced 
the  Divine  Infant  and  seen  the  Holy  Grail!  Yes — you 
should  have  been  a  monk— or  another  Galahad  ! " 

A  pale  flush  crept  up  to  the  Vicar's  brows. 

"  No — I  have  nothing  of  a  Galahad  in  me," — he  said — 
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"  1  am  quite  a  commonplace  man — ^just  an  ordinary  country 
parson, — tliere  are  hundreds  of  us  living  our  lives  in  little 
out-of-the-way  moss-grown  English  villages,  like  tortoises  in  old 
gardens.  We  crawl  along  in  accustomed  grooves  and  sleep 
in  the  warm  sun, — while  out  in  the  dusty  high-roads  of  the 
world  our  Divine  Master  is  being  tried,  condemned,  and 
crucified  in  shame  a  second  time!  And  we  do  nothing — 
nothing ! " 

His  voice  shook — his  hand  trembled;  he  was  profoundly 
moved 

"  My  good  Richard,"  said  Douay,  gently — "  I  believe  you 
are  truly  a  faithful  lover  of  Our  Lord !  I  believe  you  would 
sacrifice  your  very  life  for  Him — even  in  these  days ! " 

"  Even  in  these  days  I  would," — Everton  answered — "  But 
I  am  not  found  worthy." 

Many  a  time  they  reverted  to  this  kind  of  intimate  and 
serious  conversation,  and  foimd  in  the  exchange  of  each 
other's  thoughts  and  ideals  a  singularly  comforting  sympathy. 
Everton  soon  learned  that  the  good  little  priest's  devotion 
to  his  Church  was  neither  narrow  nor  bigoted,  but  broadly 
simple  and  loyally  obedient  His  views  were,  that  as  by 
fisr  the  greater  majority  of  humankind  are  ignorant,  material- 
istic, selfish  and  superstitious,  it  was  well  that  there  should 
be  a  Church,  made  mystic  and  powerful  by  the  claims  of 
ancient  history  and  accumulated  l^end,  that  should  hold 
that  greater  majority  in  its  grip,  and  move  them  to  salutary 
fear  by  its  judgments. 

"  If  all  men  were  philosophers,  astronomers  and  scientists," 
he  said  one  day — "  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  If  every 
human  being  were  so  deeply  cultured  and  thoughtful  as  to 
be  able  to  follow  and  study  the  intricate  workings  of  nature, 
and  the  magnificent  order,  physical,  material  and  spiritual  of 
the  Universe,  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  church  at  alL 
God  would  be  made  manifest  in  His  Creation, -— Christ's 
mission  would  be  fulfilled,  and  the  'Kingdom'  for  which 
we  pray  *Come' — would  have  arrived  But  no! — this  will 
never  be.     And  why?    Because  it  is  not*  intended  to  bc» 
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''Ahr— and  he  drew  a  long  breath— "That  is  poetry!  And 
you,  you  beautiful  enchantress,  are  the  Dark  Rosaleen 
incarnate ! " 

He  kissed  her.  A  tremor  ran  through  her  blood,  half  of 
pleasure,  half  of  fear.  There  was  something  enthralling  in 
this  strange  love-making  in  the  air,  and  for  the  moment  she 
yielded  to  the  animal  power  which  Claude  Ferrers  possessed 
over  women, — a  magnetic  force  which  he  boasted  of  having 
practised  as  an  art  The  distant  singing  sound  of  the  sea  had 
changed  within  the  last  few  minutes  to  a  loud  sighing  moan, — 
and  presently  there  was  a  curious  noise  as  of  creaking  and 
straining  cordage.  This  was  repeated  several  times;  it  did 
not  come  from  the  balloon,  whidi  was  careering  onward  with 
remarkable  swiftness  and  steadiness,  but  from  some  contend- 
ing force  in  the  currents  of  the  air.  Ferrers  heard  it,  and  an 
expression  of  something  like  alarm  flitted  over  his  flabbj 
features.  Releasing  Jacynth  from  his  bold,  he  went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  car. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  laughed,  somewhat  forcedly. 

"The  best  I  can,  dear  lady!"  he  answered — "A  strong 
wind  is  rising,  and  we  are  nearing  the  coast  Sit  quite  still 
where  you  are.  There  is  no  danger.  I  am  going  to 
light  a  couple  of  flares  that  will  show  us  to  the  people 
below." 

Two  or  three  moments  passed,  and  then  the  glare  of 
coloured  fires,  blue  and  crimson,  blazed  in  the  sky,  and  once 
again,  like  a  mysterious  floating  world  of  light,  the  'Shooting 
Star  *  glowed  with  translucent  brilliancy  in  the  thickening  air. 
No  answering  signal  came  from  earth; — three  or  four  times 
Ferrers  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  car  and  shouted,  but  there 
was  no  response.  Profound  silence  reigned,  except  for  the 
gradually  deepening  murmur  of  waters  in  perpetual  commotion, 
and  the  increasing  rush  of  the  wind.  The  balloon  was  travelling 
at  great  speed,  and  Jacynth  almost  held  her  breath,  waiting  for 
the  next  word  Ferrers  should  utter.  She  hoped  and  she 
beUeved  that  he  was  steering  their  aerial  car  in  a  landward 
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furrowed  on  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  full  of  a  wistful  wonder. 
He  seemed  to  be  always  puzzling  over  things  beyond  his 
comprehension — as  indeed  he  was.  Onoe  he  asked,  quite 
suddenly — 

"Mummy,  how  did  I  comed  here  ? " 

She  laughed. 

"  Darling,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean,  how  was  I  bom'd?'* 

She  lifted  the  fair  enquiring  face  between  her  two  hands  and 
kissed  it. 

"An  angel  brought  you  to  me  straight  from  Heaven  I"  she 
said. 

"Where's  the  angel  now?"  he  pursued. 

"  Gone  back  to  Heaven,"— -she  answered. 

"Where's  Heaven?'' 

She  folded  her  arms  closely  round  him. 

"It's  a  beautiful  world,"— she  said— "Where  God  lives. 
We  shall  all  go  there  some  day." 

"Will  you  go?" 

"  I  hope  so  !  '' 

"Soon?" 

She  was  a  little  startled. 

"Well — not  quite  soon — perhaps," — ^she  murmured — "I 
don't  want  to  leave  you  and  Dad " 

"  Couldn't  we  go  with  you  ?  " 

She  was  silent  There  was  a  coldness  at  her  heart, — ^she 
was  thinking  how  hard  it  was,  how  cruelly  hard,  that  she — that 
her  husband— and  that  her  beautiful  boy — should  all  have 
to  die!  Why  live  at  all,  why  love  at  all— if  only  to  end 
thus! 

"  Couldn't  we  ?  "  persisted  Laurence—"  Lef  s  all  go  to  God, 
Mummy !    He  must  be  such  a  nice  man ! " 

Poor  Azalea  felt  very  uncomfortable,  and  her  cheeks 
reddened. 

"  Darling,  He's  not  a  man ! "  she  said,  nervously. 

"Isn't  He?    What  is  He?" 

"  I — I  can't  explain — "  stammered  Azalea,  desperately. 
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••Can't  I  love  Him  ?^ 

"  Yes^" — and  she  caugbi  at  this  eagerly — "  Yes,  indeed,  dear, 
— you  can  love  Hun— yoa  must  love  Him  1 " 

"CanIkiMHim?'' 

"  I — I — dorj*t  know — oh,  Laurence^  you  muitn't  ask  me  80 
many  questions  1  ** 

Laurence  looked^  as  he  felt,  bewildered. 

"Well,  if  God  live*  in  a  beautiful  world  where  we're  all 
going,  and  is  nice  and  kind,  I  shall  kiss  Him  1 "  be  said,  finoly, 
"  Just  as  I  kiss  Dad     He  would  like  me  to/' 

Azalea  here  tennmated  the  conversation  abruptly.  It  was 
becoming  too  great  a  strain  on  her  oiind* 

One  afternoon,  after  many  hours  spent  in  superintending 
the  planting  and  arranging  of  fresh  beds  of  flowers  with  the 
gardener,  an  old  man  who  took  considerable  delight  in  '  wasting 
his  time  with  the  missus'  as  he  termed  his  labours  under 
Azalea's  direction,  the  pretty  Utile  woman  ran  into  her 
husband's  study  like  a  vision  from  fairyland,  clad  in  diaphanous 
white,  a  becoming  big  straw  hat  tied  under  her  chin  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  and  a  picturesque  brown  rush  basket  swinging  on 
her  arm. 

"  I  suppose  you're  too  busy  to  come  out  primrosing  with 
me  ?  "  she  said. 

He  laid  down  his  pen,  rose  from  his  desk,  and  surveyed  her 
with  admiring  tenderness. 

"  How  lovely  you  look  !  "  he  exclaimed — "  What  a  pretty 
frock  !  And  that  hat  !  Why,  Azalea,  you  are  positively  be- 
witching to-day  ! " 

She  laughed  with  pleasure. 

"It's  only  cheap  muslin," — she  said,  with  a  condescending 
downward  glance  at  the  dainty  frills  and  flounces  of  her  dress, 
"But  I  had  it  made  as  though  it  were  quite  expensive  —  as 
though  it  had  come  from  Paris  I  That's  the  art  of  it,  Dick  ! 
— pure  trickiness  1     And  I  trimmed  the  hat  myself." 

"And  you're  going  primrosing?  "  he  queried,  fondly  drawing 
her  into  his  arms — "  With  Laurence  ?  " 

"No,  Laurence  has  been  playing  about  all  day,  and  he's 
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just  going  to  have  his  tea.     I  thought  ^^^Tt^  might  perhaps  like 
to  come  out  with  me  ?  " 

"I'll  come  with  pleasure  if  you  wish  it,  darling," — ^he 
answered— "  But — ^if  you  didn't  mind — I  rather  wanted  to 
finish  what  Fm  about ** 

"Sunday's  sermon? "  she  queried,  with  a  playful  arching  of 
her  brows. 

He  nodded,  smiling. 

"Sunday's  sermon!  I  think  I've  got  one  or  two  good 
suggestions  in  it" 

"Good  suggestions!  And  do  you  think  the  Shadbrook 
people  will  care  for  them  ?  " 

"That's  nothbg  to  do  with  it,"  he  answered — "I  want  to 
give  comfort  if  I  can." 

She  took  a  rosebud  out  of  a  bunch  she  wore  pinned  at  her 
bosom  and  slipped  it  into  his  buttonhole. 

"  Do  you  know,  Dick,  I  find  more  comfort  in  this  beautiful 
warm  weather,  and  in  the  garden  and  the  woods  than  in  all 
the  sermons  ever  preached!"  she  said,  lau^ingly — "Even 
your  sermons  included !    Am  I  not  wicked  ?  " 

He  patted  the  small  white  hand  that  hovered  round  the 
rosebud  in  his  coat 

"  No,  not  wicked  at  all ! "  he  declared — "  If  I  were  a 
fimdfiil  instead  of  a  dull,  prosaic  man,  I  should  say  that  all 
the  sunbeams  and  blossoms  were  God's  own  'sermons'  or 
hopefiil  messages  to  sweet  women." 

"That's  pretty!"  and  she  smiled— "But  the  loveliest 
blossoms  soon  wither — and  so  do  the  women !  There's  not 
much  of  a  '  hopeful  message '  in  that  fact  I " 

"Well,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  wither !"  he  said, 
gaily,  and  he  kissed  the  charming  upturned  fece — "I  never 
saw  you  looking  better  than  you  do  to-day." 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  me  so  fascinating ! "  and  she  gave  him 
a  demure  little  smile  and  oirtsey — "But  you  must  please 
understand  that  I  haven't  dressed  for  you,  sir!  Father 
Douay," — here  she  laughed — "  I  love  to  call  him  father ! — is 
coming  to  dine  with  us." 
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**<^  b  duU  it?    All  the  £oer>*  is  for  biml    And  tbc~ 
prifomses  too?" 

"  Not  exactly  for  ktm — for  the  table," — she  answered — "  P?e 
imde  a  pretty  green  silk  centre,  :md  I'm  going  to  arraqge 
primroses  all  round — heaps  of  primroses  just  fresh  out  of  the 
woods.     Don^  you  see  ?  *' 

*'  I  see  ! ''  and  still  smilii^  he  held  her  round  the  waist  vith 
one  arm  and  looked  ax  her  long  and  eamestlv — **  Yon  are  very 
sweetf  Azalea ! "  he  said — **  And  I  love  you  niore  and  more 
every  day  I " 

"  Do  you  ?  "  she  murmtired — "  Sure  ?  " 

"  Sure  ! "  he  answered—*'  I'm  not  jealous  of  Douay ! " 

"  YouVc  no  cause  to  be  !  "  and  she  laughed  merrily,  "  He's 
only  just  a  dear  old  thing  I " 

"Just  a  dear  old  thing,  eh?"  echoed  Ridiard— '* Well, 
tha.*s  expressive  I     And  what  am  I  ?  ^ 

A  sudden  beautiful  tenderness  lUumioed  her  dark  blue 
eyes. 

"  You  are  my  husHand," — she  said — "  My  husband,  my 
darling  and  my  best  in  the  whole  world  !  That's  what  you 
are,  Dick ! "  And  she  stretched  herself  up  on  tiptoe  to  kiss 
him.  "  Oh  dear !  I  often  think  when  weVe  all  in  church 
praying  to  God  to  take  us  to  heaven,  how  very  disagreeable  it 
would  be  to  have  to  die  and  leave  you  and  Laurence  !  What's 
the  good  of  heaven  to  a  wife  who  has  left  her  husband  on 
earth  ?  " 

"If  she  loved  her  husband  very  much,  it  might  seem 
lonely "  he  began  to  answer. 

"  It  wouldn't  seem — it  would  be  lonely," — she  interrupted 
him,  with  a  decisive  shake  of  her  fair  head — "  It  would  be 
simply  horrible  !  For  instance,  suppose  it  were  me,  I  should 
want  you  all  the  time,  and  if  I  had  any  eyes  I  should  cry  them 
out  for  ycu  and  Laurence — I  know  I  should !  Now  really, 
Dick,** — and  she  looked  very  serious — "  you  surely  don't  think 
heaven  could  be  a  true  heaven  with  no  one  in  it  that  you  lave  ? 
Would  j'w  like  a  heaven  without  w^?" 

"  I'd    rather    go    to — the    other     place ! "    he    answered, 
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promptly — ''My  dear  child,  don't  bother  your  little  head  with 
these  ideas!  Go  and  gather  your  primroses  and  don't  be 
long!" 

"  You  won't  come  ?  " 

He  considered  a  minute,  and  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was 
half-past  four. 

"  Which  way  are  you  going  ?  " 

''Into  the  hazel  copse  and  the  little  wood  beyond." 

"Won't  you  be  trespassing?"  he  asked,  half  laughingly — 
"Doesn't  the  little  wood  belong  to  Minchin  ?" 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  matter," — she  answered,  lightly — "He 
can't  stop  the  public  right  of  way,  and  all  the  children  pick 
primroses  there." 

"  Well,  perhaps  111  come  and  meet  you  on  your  way  back," 
he  said — "  I  shall  have  finished  work  in  about  an  hour." 

"All  right!    Good-bye!" 

"  Good-bye  for  the  present ! " 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room  and  he  called  her  back  again. 
"Azalea!" 

"Yes,  Dick!" 

^Can  you  spare  me  another  kiss  ?" 

She  laughed,  and  ran  gaily  into  his  arms. 

"Sentunental  Dick  I"  she  said— "You  are  always  like  a 
loverl    When  will  you  be  tired  of  me?" 

"  Never ! "  he  answered — "  Not  even,  '  when  the  sun  grows 
cold,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment-book  unfold ' ! " 

She  shivered  a  little. 

"  Don't  talk  of  the  sun  growing  cold ! "  she  said — "  It  seems 
so  cruel  on  such  a  glorious  day  I " 

He  kissed  her,  and  let  her  go.  At  the  door  she  looked  round 
and  waved  her  hand. 

"  Good-bye ! "  said  she. 

"Good-bye,  darling!" 

He  seated  himself  anew  at  his  desk,  and  waited  a  minute  or 

two,  half  expecting  to  see  her  pass  the  study  window  on  her 

way  throu^  the  garden.    But  she  did  not  reappear.     And  be 

settled  his  mind  steadily  to  write^  evdving  many  more  thoi^Ms 
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the  I 


as  he  worked  than  he  found  it  expedient  to  set  down  tat 
benefit  of  the  Shadbrook  viUagers^  who  cared  Lttle  for  anything 
a  mere  *pai3on'  might  try  to  teach  them,  and  understood  less. 
Azalea  meanwhile  went  down  through  the  garden  and  out 
into  the  village  street,  from  thence  making  a  short  cut  by  the 
bridge  over  a  stile  and  across  a  field  into  a  little  thicket,  over- 
grown with  shrubs  and  brambles  and  carpeted  with  last  year's 
fallen  leaves^  through  which  the  yellow  tips  of  primrose-buds 
were  faintly  showing.  But  though  she  paused  here  for  a 
moment  looking  around  her,  ^he  did  not  linger,  because  this 
particular  copse  was  too  near  the  village,  and  she  knew  that  the 
Shadbrook  children  had  been  there  before  her,  plucking  aU  the 
finest  and  fairest  blossoms.  She  walked  on  quickly  for  about 
half  a  iQilCf  and  then  beg^u  to  climb  a  slight  ascent  at  the 
summit  of  which  were  extensive  patches  of  closely  growing 
wood,  spreading  upward  and  away  for  a  considerable  distance^ 
and  here  between  the  network  of  branches,  through  which 
the  warm  afternoon  sunlight  flickered  in  streaks  of  rosy  fire, 
thousands  of  primroses  were  out  in  all  their  fresh  beauty,  like 
*  coins  from  the  mintage  of  the  Spring.'  Throwing  oflf  her  hat 
for  greater  ease,  and  also  out  of  a  pardonably  vain  idea  that 
the  sun  might  help  to  brighten  the  already  bright  tints  of  her 
hair,  she  began  to  pick  the  flowers  leisurely,  putting  them 
together  in  dainty  bunches  and  singing  softly  in  her  sweet 
small  voice  as  she  moved  from  one  fragrant  cluster  to  another, 
and  unconsciously  strolling  higher  and  higher  up  through  the 
woods,  and  further  and  further  away  from  Shadbrook : 

"Dcre's  a  breakin'  in  de  clouds  an*  de  stars  am  showin'. 
Oh,  meet  me  in  de  com  when  de  wind  am  blowinM" 

She  hummed  the  old  *  coon  *  song  under  her  breath  as  she 
bent  over  the  bright  primroses,  and  then  with  a  quantity  of 
them  in  her  hands,  sat  down  among  the  dry  brown  leaves  to 
pack  them  more  closely  in  her  basket,  which  was  soon  more 
than  half  full.  A  warm,  soft  breeze  played  among  her  un- 
covered fair  locks  like  a  caress  from  heaven, — the  trill  of  an 
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unseen  skylark  shook  the  air  with  melody — and  everywhere 
around  her  the  birds  were  calling  to  one  another  in  love-notes 
of  fresh  and  penetrating  sweetness.  She  made  a  perfect  picture 
sitting  imder  the  delicately  budding  boughs,  the  sunlight  glint- 
ing among  the  withered  leaves  that  covered  the  earth,  turning 
them  to  hues  of  copper  and  gold  at  her  feet ;  and  an  artist 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  painted  her  as  a  study  of  sweet 
English  womanhood,  the  sister  and  fitting  companion  of  the 
sweet  English  spring. 

She  was  a  little  tired,  and  a  vague  sense  of  sadness  oppressed 
her.  It  was  all  very  lovely,  she  thought,  but  very  dull  If 
Richard  could  have  come  out  with  her  she  would  have  enjoyed 
it  more. 

**Poor  old  Dick  I "  she  sighed — "  It  must  be  horrid  to  have 
to  write  clever  sermons  for  people  who  don't  and  won't  under- 
stand them  1  Oh  dear !  I  wonder  if  we  shall  have  to  live 
in  Shadbrook  always !  Fancy  the  long,  long  years  going  by, 
and  doing  nothing  for  us  except  wrinkling  us  with  age  and 
crippling  us  with  rbeimiatism !  Simply  dreadful !  Yes,  you 
dear  things!"  and  she  apostrophised  the  primroses  as  she 
tied  them  up  in  bunches  with  some  soft  twine  she  had  brought 
for  the  purpose — "  You  don't  know  how  awful  it  is  to  live  a 
terrible  long  time,  trying  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  people 
who  shut  their  hearts  against  you !  You  just  come  out  and 
bloom  in  the  woods  and  look  sweet,  and  fade  away  quickly, 
and  there's  an  end.  So  nice  for  you !  And  everybody  likes 
you — that's  the  best  of  it!  Nobody  hates  you  for  bemg 
pretty — nobody  is  unkind  to  you, — and  you  have  such  a  lot 
of  companions  that  you  can  never  be  lonely.  I'm  lonely. 
Yes,  I  ami — even  with  Dick  and  Laurence.  And  when 
Laurence  gets  older  and  goes  to  school,  and  Dick  gets  more 
serious  even  than  he  is  now,  I  shall  be  lonelier  than  ever.  I 
want — oh  1 — I  don't  know  what  I  want ! " 

She  laughed  and  blinked  away  two  tears  that  had  risen  in 
her  pretty  eyes.  And  her  thoughts  reverted  to  a  recent 
rumour,  whispered  guardedly  among  the  gossips  of  the  village, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  Jacynth  Miller  had  left  the 
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'vadety'  stage,  and  had   m^e  a  'grand  maniage'  witb 
millionaire. 

"I  wonder  if  it'*  true:"  Fbe  mused— ** And  if  ii  is,  how 
stmngc  aod  unjiut  it  seems  1  Fortane  seeing  to  farour  the  ■ 
bad  and  punUh  the  gcxxi !  I  don't  like  to  dsk  Dick  IT  he  f 
has  heard  an)rthtog  about  it — be  seems  to  hate  the  vei; 
mention  of  Jacynth  Miller's  naine.  She  was  certainly  very 
beautiful" 

Here  she  dreamOy  recalled  the  fact  that  the  la^t  tune  she 
had  seen  Jacynth,  the  girl  had  worn  a  bunch  of  primroses 
at  her  throaL  The  remembiaDoe  was  not  pleasant,  and 
she  looked  down  almost  vexedly  at  the  blossoms  she  had 
gathered. 

"  Ah  well,  she  doesn*t  wear  primroses  now ! "  she  said — 
''  It's  three  years  since  she  left  Sbadbrook,  and  I  daresay  she 
!ias  plenty  of  jewels  by  this  time.  Bad  folks  get  the  best 
things  I  Vm  sure  I  don't  know  why  I  And  it  ts  horrid  to  think 
that  the  worse  the  woman  is,  the  luckier  she  seems  1 " 

Her  lips  parted,  and  she  began  to  sing  an  old  Devonshire 
song  of  which  her  father  used  to  be  fond 

"There  stood  a  gardener  at  the  gate, 

And  in  each  hand  a  flower : 
*0  pretty  maid,  come  in,'  he  said, 

•  And  see  my  beauteous  bower  I 
The  lily  it  shall  be  thy  smock, 

The  jonquil  shoe  thy  feet. 
Thy  gown  shall  be  the  scented  stock, 

To  make  thee  fair  and  sweet  I '  '* 

"  Poor  old  Dad  ! "  she  murmured — "  He  used  to  love  to  hear 
me  sing.     I  wish  he  had  lived  to  see  me  married, — he  would 

have  adored  Laurence oh,  how  liard  it  is  that  people  should 

have  to  die ! "  She  shivered  nervously,  and  without  moving 
from  her  place  began  to  pick  all  the  primroses  that  were 
within  reach  immediately  around  her.  "If  Dick  were  to 
die— or  my  darling,  b«iutiful  baby  Laurence — I  know  I 
should  die  too !     I  couldn't  bear  the  world  without  them ! " 
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She  sang  again  very  softly,  while  she  tied  more  primroses 
together  and  added  them  to  those  akeady  in  her  basket. 

"*Thc  giily-flowcr  shall  deck  thy  head, 

Thy  way  with  herbs  111  strew, 
Thy  bodice  shall  be  marigold. 

Thy  gloves  the  violet  blue.' 
*I  will  not  have  the  gilly-flower, 

Nor  herbs  my  path  to  strew, 
Nor  bodice  of  the  marigold. 

Nor  gloves  of  violet  blue.'" 

Checking  her  song  she  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  smiled  at 
its  cloudless  radiance. 

"What  a  perfect  afternoon  I"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  little 
sigh  of  enjoyment — "I  do  hope  Dick  won't  be  long  before 
he  starts  out  to  meet  me.  I  think  111  wait  here  till  he 
comes." 

She  went  on  gathering  and  tying  up  bunches  of  primroses, 
her  happy  face  flushed  with  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  a 
smile  of  pleasure  sparkling  in  her  eyes.  Behind  her  the 
woods  still  spread  upwards,  gently  rising  to  a  ridge  of  land 
plumed  with  slender  pine-trees  and  other  evergreens  which 
formed  a  kind  of  cover  for  game.  This  was  one  of  Mr. 
Minchin's  'preserves*  and  a  board  put  up  on  a  pole  in  a 
prominent  position  bore  this  legend  inscribed  upon  it: — 
"Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  and  dogs  destroyed."  But 
Azalea  was  not  upon  the  forbidden  ground,  though  she  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  it, — therefore  the  man  who  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  ridge,  slouching  along  with  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
would  not  have  startled  her  fix)m  her  peaceful  attitude,  even 
if  she  had  heard  or  seen  him  coming,  which  she  did  not 
He  was  walking  unsteadily,  with  his  head  down,  apparently 
picking  his  way  among  the  'snags'  and  stumps  of  trees  as 
though  he  were  afraid  of  falling,  and  he  had  got  half-way 
across  the  ridge  before  he  caught  sight  of  her  figure  quietly 
seated  among  the  primroses.  Then,  with  a  smothered  ex- 
clamation he  stopped  short,  and  pushed  his  hat  up  from  his 
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browf,  tb<r^bg  «  loitod,  rtd,  bUntcd  face,— the  face  of  Dan 
Kienian.  Too  drunk  to  ttaod  stiajgjit,  be  swayed  to  and 
fro,  one  band  cHjtduqg  ^  the  bfancb  of  a  tree  to  itcadty 
htmi'idfj  the  other  pqipipg  liii  gun  huder. 

''By  G— d!"  be  amtterad,  thidJ^r—" It's  tbkt  danmed 
parsott't  wife  1  '* 

He  Uui^cd  stttpidly — itm^  fijiedly  at  the  tittle  white  figure 
below  hicn.  Just  then  ft  waatU  iweet  voice  Boated  up  to 
his  ean^  singing: 

^ '  I  will  not  have  th«  ficeoted  stocky 

Nof  jonqxi^U  to  my  iboon, 
But  1  wtlJ  have  the  red,  red  rose, 

That  ftow'feth  vweet  in  June.' 
'T^e  red,  md  ro«e  tt  bath  i  tliom 

That  pierceth  to  the  bone-"* 
M  little  heed  thy  idle  rede, 

rU  have  the  roie,  or  none.^^ 

With  a  mocking  movement  of  his  head  Dan  kept  time  to  the 
floating  echo  of  the  tune. 

"  It's  the  dolly  wife  for  sure  1 "  he  said  to  himself  in  a  savage 
whisper — "  I  haven't  seen  her  since — since " 

A  dark  flush  rose  to  his  brows,  and  he  uttered  a  horrible 
oath. 

"  You  lost  me  Jacynth,  you  little  devil !  "  he  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper—"  You/  You  sneakin'  simperin*  baby-face  1  Oh,  I 
don't  forget  ye  1     Not  much  !     Nor  likely  to  ! " 

Noiselessly  letting  go  the  branch  he  held,  he  crouched  down 
like  a  wild  beast  among  the  brushwood  and  peered  through  the 
network  of  leaf  and  bramble,  his  eyes  fastened  greedily  on  the 
uncovered  fair  head  that  shone  like  a  gleam  of  vivid  gold  among 
the  paler  tinted  primroses. 

"*The  red,  red  rose  it  hath  a  thorn 
That  pierccth  to  the  heart.' 
*The  red,  red  rose  I  still  will  have, 
I  shall  not  heed  the  smart.'" 
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Once  more  the  clear  little  voice  rang  gently  upward  on  the 
air,  and  a  thrush  swinging  on  a  branch  of  hazel  warbled  a 
cheerful  answering  strain.  Dropping  on  his  knees,  Kieman 
stretched  himself  stealthily  along  the  ground  under  cover  of 
the  brambles,  still  clenching  his  gun. 

"  Sing  away,  sing  away !  *'  he  snarled,  his  coarse  face  growing 
darkly  purple  with  suppressed  fury — "  But  you're  not  going  to 
get  off  your  reckoning  with  me,  my  fine  lady !  A  bit  of  a  fright 
won't  hurt  ye — a  bit  of  a  fright " 

And  he  slowly  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder.  A  bough 
cracked  near  him  and  he  paused  irresolute. 

*'She  bent  her  down  unto  the  ground 
To  pluck  the  rose  so  red ' 

The  song  trembled  again  towards  him  on  a  wave  of  the 
wind-  He  brought  his  gim  to  position, — then, — without  con- 
sidering his  aim, — fired.  A  flash — a  sharp  report — one  thin 
puff  of  pale-blue  smoke — and  the  little  white  figure  among  the 
primroses  sprang  up  erect  with  a  shrill  cry,  reeled,  fell  forward 
and  lay  prone  on  its  face,  motionless.  He  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh. 

"  Hallo ! "  he  shouted—"  Hallo,  Missis  Everton !  Don't  be 
scared !     It's  only  Dan  Kieman  shootin'  rabbits ! " 

And  bending  aside  the  intervening  boughs  he  watched  the 
fallen  heap  of  white  among  the  orange-brown  leaves,  vaguely 
expecting  it  to  rise  and  run  away.  But  it  remained  still  so 
long  that  he  grew  angry.  Scrambling  to  fiis  feet,  he  stumbled 
down  through  the  woods  and  approached  it — then  stopped 
short,  checked  by  a  nervous  horror.  The  innocent-eyed  prim- 
roses, the  tender  points  of  young  unfurling  leaves,  danced 
before  his  sight  like  dizzying  flecks  of  green  and  yellow  fire, — 
he  saw  the  folds  of  a  woman's  white  dress,  and  a  thin  dark 
stream  of  red  blood  oozing  slowly  through  the  whiteness,  and  • 
he  began  to  shake  all  over  like  a  man  in  an  ague  fit.  He  tried 
to  speak, — but  his  throat  was  dry ;  his  lips  refused  to  frame  an 
utterance.    There  was  a  heavy  silence  everywhere — the  report 
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of  the  gun   had  scattered  all  the  woodland  buds  ^way*     A 
flaring  pomp  of  crimson  flooded  the  west  and  bumcd  among 
the  dark   tree-stems, — the  sun  was  going  down.     He  stood 
stricken  as  it  were  by  some  inward  horrible  amazement,  striving 
to  control  the  trembling  of  his   limbs^  the  chattering  of  hia 
teeth, — and  not  daring  to  move  a  step  nearer  to  the  little 
huddled  form  that  lay  before  him  in  such  ghastly  mute  help- 
lessness.    He  could  not  touch  it — and  for  some  minutes  he 
struggled  with  himself  trying  to  think  what  he  had  done — what      _ 
he  had  intended  to  da     Drink  had  so  dominated  and  poisoned     ■ 
the  ceUs   of  his    brain  that  he  was  unable  to  grasp  tlie  full 
meaning  of  his  own  act, — he  had  no  power  to  r(^ret  it,  and 
scarcely  any  sense   to  understand  it*     The  first   thing   that     ■ 
brought  him  to  a  kirxl  of  confused  realisation  of  his  position      ■ 
was  the  chiming  of  a  bell  in  the  near  distance.     It  was  the 
bell   of  Shadbrook   Church,  striking  the  hour.     He  counted 
sir  strokes.     Moistening  his  parched  lips  with  his  tongue,  he 
strove  to  recover  his  voice,  and  presently  whispered  hoarsely : 

"  Missis  Everton  ! " 

Silence !  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  oozing  blood 
soaking  its  way  through  the  white  dress  of  the  dead  woman 
made  a  strange  creeping  sound.  He  listened  with  growing 
terror.  Then  there  seemed  to  come  upon  him  like  a  clang 
of  iron  hammers  beating  in  his  ears,  the  cry  of  *  Murder !  * 
Brutal,  barbarous  murder  !  And  he — was  he  the  murderer  ? 
No  ! — no  ! — it  was  not  so  bad  as  all  that, — he  had  frightened 
the  stupid  Molly  wife,'  and  she  had  fainted.  He  was  sure, 
quite  sure  he  had  not  killed  her !  In  a  kind  of  futile  frenzy 
he  threw  down  his  gun,  and  pressing  both  hands  to  his  head 
tried  to  steady  the  whirl  of  the  trees,  the  leaves,  the  masses 
of  primroses  that  danced  and  twisted  and  writhed  like  mere 
blotches  of  colour,  all  concentrating  in  one  glaring  focus  on 
that  white  central  spot  with  ihe  red  blood  crawling  slowly 
through  it,  blurring  it  with  a  deep  dark  stain.  Then,  all  at 
once,  as  though  a  curtain  had  been  torn  away  from  the  eyes 
of  his  drugged  inner  consciousness,  the  awful  truth  flashed 
upon  him,  and  with  its  crashing  force   came   a   mad   access 
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of  fear.  He  had  murdered  a  woman — and  the  law  would 
exact  penalty  for  his  crime !  The  law  I  What  was  the  law  ? 
It  meant  hanging.  Not  always — no,  not  always!  There 
were  the  halfpenny  newspapers, — they  would  help  him! — 
they  would  find  some  means  to  get  him  out  of  his  trouble, 
as  they  would  never  help  a  just  man ! — they  could,  if  they 
liked,  work  up  a  whole  nation  to  beg  that  he  might  be 
pardoned  for  his  dastard  deed !  When  they  knew  all ! — ^yes, 
when  they  knew  how  Jennie  had  died,  and  how  Jacynth  had 
left  him,  they  would  make  of  him  a  hero  and  a  martyr !  He 
had  not  read  those  papers  for  nothing !  And  an  ugly  smile 
darkened  his  face. 

"  Twas  the  drink  that  drove  me  to  it ! "  he  said,  suddenly 
and  loudly,  as  though  answering  some  invisible  accuser — 
"  Make  what  you  like  of  it, — 'twas  the  drink  ! " 

A  slowly  moving  current  of  air  swayed  softly  through  the 
trees,  causing  them  to  rustle  gently, — a  line  of  ethereal  blue 
mist  floated  delicately  upward  from  the  moist  ground,  suspend- 
ing itself  like  a  fine  web  against  the  deepening  rose  tint  of 
the  western  sky.  He  looked  once  more,  furtively  and 
shudderingly  on  the  motionless  form  of  his  victim. 

"  Twas  the  drink ! "  he  repeated—"  From  begirming  to 
end.     D'ye  hear?    The  drink!     Naught  else!" 

The  faint  wind  stirred  a  tress  of  golden  hair  on  the  little 
fallen  head,  and  waved  it  gently  to  and  fro.  He  sprang  back, 
terrified.  That  hair  seemed  living, — was  she — ^was  she  perhaps 
alive  after  all?  She  might  be! — who  could  tell?  It  was 
incredible — unnatural — ^impossible  that  she  should  be  dead! 
Dead,  dead,  dead!  He  muttered  the  word  over  and  over 
again  like  an  idiot  child.  Dead,  dead !  He  had  seen  two  or 
three  dead  people, — his  father,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
swing  of  a  ponderous  machine  in  an  iron  foundry, — his  mother, 
who  had  died  in  her  sleep, — and — Jennie.  Poor  Jennie! 
She  had  looked  so  old  and  waxen-yellow  in  her  coffin  !  And 
Jennie's  death  had  been  brought  about  by  that  white  thing 
there,  lying  fece  downward  among  the  primroses.  So  that 
by  a  kind  of  monstrous  special  pleading  he  could  contend 
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that  justice  itsdf  had  sped  the  buDct  which  had  so  surely 
hit  its  mark !  His  glance  fell  on  the  gun  he  had  thrown 
down — apnd  with  bis  foot  he  pushed  it  nearer  the  prone  body* 
He  would  leave  it  there; — it  had  bis  name  upon  it  He 
was  not  a  coward — no  ! — he  would  not  evade  justice — he 
would  be  a  Halfpenny  Newspaper  hero  I  But  stay  1 — bow 
cam^  he  to  have  a  gun  with  him  that  day?  With  a  painful 
effort  he  remembered^ — it  was  thiough  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
M  in  chin*  Throtigh  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Minchin  1  Mr, 
Mtnchin  had  paid  biin  his  week's  wages  and  had  said  that  if 
he  liked  to  shoot  over  hls^  the  great  Mincbin's,  land  for 
a  rabbit  or  two,  he  was  welcome^  And  he  had  had  a 
drink — several  drinks — and  bad  come  out  looking  for  the 
innocent  prey, — and  then — then  he  had  seen  the  'dolly  wife' 
in  her  white  muslin  frock,  set  down  like  a  target  in  the  midst 
of  the  green  woods — yes — a  target ! — a  mark  for  practice — 
and — and  he  had  fired,  simply  for  fun  1  Simply  for  fun  J 
That  was  what  he  would  say  to  the  law — if— if  the  law  had 
anything  to  say  to  Aim  !  And  the  drink  was  to  blame, — the 
drink  had  made  his  hand  shake — he  had  not  meant  to   kill 

her 

Just  then  his  ears  caught  a  sound  which  filled  him  with 
delirious  panic.  It  was  a  man's  whistle.  It  pierced  the 
sunset  silence  with  flute-like  clearness — and  again  and  again 
rang  through  the  quiet  air.  For  a  moment  Kieman  was 
rooted  to  the  spot  where  he  stood,  paralysed  by  shc^r  terror. 
Then,  puUir.g  his  nerves  together  he  turned  and  fled, — fled 
in  furious  haste,  stumbling  breathlessly  and  dizzily  up  the 
ascent  leading  to  the  ridge  of  land  from  whence  he  had 
descended, — heedless  of  how  or  where  he  went,  but  only 
blindly  conscious  that  he  must  get  away.  Away  out  of  the 
neighbourhood — miles  and  miles  away  !  All  the  trees  seemed 
to  stand  like  a  crowd  of  accusing  witnesses  in  his  path — he 
felt  he  could  have  twisted  them  up  by  the  roots  and  cast 
them  aside  in  his  mad  hurr\% — their  creaking  boughs  seemed 
to  groan  *  Murder  !  *  as  he  passed,  and  he  fought  his  way 
along  in  a  feverish  frenzy  of  fear,  urging  his  trembling  limbs 
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to  running  speed,  now  fallings  now  scrambling  up  and  reeling 
on,  till  at  last  breaking  desperately  through  a  close  thicket  of 
brushwood,  he  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  and  dis- 
appeared. As  his  dark  figure  vanished  like  a  blot  in  space,  a 
little  brown  bird  flew  across  the  purpling  mist  of  the  sundown, 
and  perching  on  a  branch  of  budding  hawthorn,  carolled 
sweetly  above  the  small  white  figure  that  lay  motionless 
among  the  last  year's  withered  leaves  and  the  primroses  of 
the  spring.  And  once  more,  clearer  and  nearer  through  the 
evening  stillness,  rang  the  cheerful  whistle. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

YEARS  passed  swiftly  away, — and  once  again  Richard 
Everton  stood  in  a  London  pulpit,  looking  down  upon 
one  of  the  largest  congregations  that  had  ever  filled  the  great 
spaces  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  That  vast  interior  was  packed 
with  human  beings,  and  every  head  was  upturned,  every  eye 
fixed  upon  one  who  had  attained  the  reputation  of  being  not 
only  the  finest  but  also  the  most  daring  preacher  of  the  day, 
— so  daring,  indeed,  that  he  was  constantly  being  offered 
•preferment'  in  an  attempt  to  remove  him  from  his  own 
immediate  sphere  of  influence  and  thus  minimise  the  peril 
into  which  his  bold  and  fearless  utterances  brought  less  honest 
men  of  his  calling.  All  such  offers,  however,  he  steadily 
refused,  electmg  still  to  remain  Vicar  of  Shadbrook.  As 
Vicar  of  Shadbrook,  he  had  become  a  power  in  the  land ;  and 
as  Vicar  of  Shadbrook  he  stood  now  under  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's,  waiting  while  the  last  verses  of  the  hymn  before  the 
sermon  were  being  sung,  to  address  a  congr^;ation  drawn 
from  all  quarters  of  the  metropolis — ^a  congr^ation  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  character  and  personality  of  the  man 
they  were  about  to  hear, — a  character  and  personality  which 
his  work  in  Shadbrook  alone  had  made  famous.  Shadbrook, 
limited  as  it  was,  had  proved  sufficient  for  him;  and  Shad- 
brook had  steadily  risen  to  the  call  his  patient  love  and  care 
had  made  upon  it  It  had  grown  and  prospered  exceedingly ; 
the  number  of  its  houses  and  thatched  cottages  had  increased, 
and  art  and  careful  architecture  alike  had  combined,  not  to 
destroy  but  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  its  natural  surroundings ; 

even  its  running  stream  was  now  kept  so  bright  and  dear  ^t 
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hesitating  steps  beyond  it — ^then  paused,  listening  again. 
Surely  there  was  some  unusual  conunotion  in  the  village  ?  His 
ears  caught  the  echo  (d  a  confused  noise  like  that  of  hurried 
feet  running  to  and  fro,  mingling  with  an  increasing  murmur  of 
men's  and  women's  voices, — then  he  saw  the  gleam  of  lanterns 
flickering  uncertainly  along  the  road.  An  inexplicable  dread 
gripped  his  nerves, — ancm,  shaking  off  the  momentary  misgivings 
he  walked  on  quickly  for  several  paces,  thereby  stumbling 
almost  before  he  realised  it  into  the  outstretched  arms  of 
Douay. 

**Go  back]  Go  back,  Richard  I  "—and  the  little  priest's 
face,  convulsed  and  wet  with  tears,  terrified  him  by  its  ghastly 
pallor — "  My  poor  friend  1  Go  back — back  into  the  house ! — 
do  not  ask  me  why — do  not  look  at  me " 

And  his  quivering  voice  broke  into  hard  sobs  of  irrepressible 
angmsh.  Everton  staggered  and  threw  out  his  hands  catching 
blindly  at  the  empty  air. 

'*  God!  "he  muttered— "What  is  this?  What  has  happened? 
Where  is  my  wife?" 

Seizing  him  by  the  arm  Douay  strove  to  drag  him  back  to 
his  own  gateway. 

"  Come— come ! "  he  entreated  him — "  Don't  wait  here — ^you 
must  not,  Everton !  Come  with  me,— come,  I  beg — I  pray  of 
you !    Your  wife " 

*'  My  wife  1 " — and  Everton's  strug^ing  hands  suddenly  closed 
on  Douay*s  shoulders  like  a  vice — "  Yes ! — what  ai  her?  Tell 
me  quick— quick !    Where  is  she? * 

«  She  is— coming ! "  and  Douay  made  a  strong  ^ort  to  speak 
calmly — **They  are  bringing  her — ^bringing  her — ^home.  Oh, 
my  friend,  try,  try  to  be  brave ! — ^there  may  periiaps  be  hope  I 
God  is  good— she  may  not  be  dead " 

"  Dead  1 "  Everton  cried  out  the  word  in  a  loud  wild  voice, 
"Dead!  Azalea!  How  should  she  be  dead?  What  are 
you  talking  about?  She  fa  well— quite  well  1  Have  you  not 
met  her?    Could  you  not  find  her?  " 

"Yes— yes— I  found  her!"— and  Douay,  battling  with  his 
own  emotions,  strove  to  support  and  guide  the  Vicar^s  swaying 
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figure  towards  hia  own  home — '^  I  found  her  ill — very  ill  \  I 
ran  to  the  nearest  Tarm  to  fetch  help — I  did  all  I  could — 
Ridurd,  for  God^s  sake  do  not  look  at  me  like  that !  I  cannot 
bear  it!" 

His  voice  broke  again^  and  Everton's  brain  swung  round  and 
round  dixxtly — strange  black  monster  shapes  seemed  looming 
at  him  out  of  the  evening  shadows^  beckoning  him  and 
drawing  him  with  resistless  force  into  some  frightful  chasm 
where  there  was  do  life,  no  world,  but  merely  blank  Nothing- 
ness. Some  one — who  was  it  ? — told  him  Azalea  was  dead  L 
He  gave  involuntary  way  to  a  fit  of  wild,  half-groaning  laughter, 
horrible  to  hear. 

"  Jly  wife  !  **  he  cried—"  Dead  ?  No,  do  t  Not  if  there  is 
aGod!" 

More  vague  dark  fonns  approached, --<reatures  of  bulk  and 
substance  who  seemed  to  gather  in  a  little  crowd  around  btm  ; 
— some  of  them  held  him  by  the  arms  and  spoke  to  him,  but 
he  could  not  undo^tand  what  they  said^ — they  all  looked  to 
him  like  devil  figures  in  a  delirious  dream,  and  he  fought  with 
them  reasonlessly  and  blindly,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  till 
overcome  by  a  sudden  sick  faintness  he  reeled  and  nearly  fell. 
Then  he  heard  the  subdued  exclamations  of  men,  and  the  sobs 
of  women — he  felt,  rather  than  knew,  that  he  was  being  half 
led,  half  carried  into  his  own  garden,  and  that  he  was  too  weak 
and  helpless  to  resist  The  blossoming  sprays  of  the  lilac  at 
his  gate  brushed  his  face  with  a  dewy  freshness  as  he  passed, 
and  he  dosed  his  eyes  heavily  with  a  kind  of  dim  hope  that  he 
might  never  open  them  again.  At  last,  without  any  conscious- 
ness of  how  it  happened,  he  found  himself  in  his  own  study, 
lying  back  in  his  own  chair  vrith  Dr.  Brand  bending  over  him 
and  holding  a  glass  of  some  odorous  cordial  to  his  lips.  He 
pushed  it  away. 

**  I  am  not  ill,"— he  said,  faintly—"  Not  ill  at  all— no  !  It 
was  only  a  sudden   giddiness — a  foolish   nervous   fancy, — I 

thought 1  thought "  he  paused,  and  looking  about  him 

*aw  that  Sebastien  Douay  was  m  the  room,  though  his  face  was 
avurteU.     "  Ye< — I  thought  I  heard  some  one  say  tliat  my  wife 
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was  dead.  Of  course  it  is  not — it  cannot  be  true  I  It  would 
not  be  possible ! " 

He  waited  for  a  word  of  reply.  Neither  Brand  nor  Douay 
spoke.  He  raised  himself  in  his  chair  and  his  eyes  turned 
imploringly  from  one  to  the  other.  Then  he  began  to  tremble 
violently. 

"I  wish  to  understand,"  he  murmured — "what  all  this 
trouble  is  ?  My  wife  went  out  into  the  woods  to  gather  some 
primroses,  and  I  said  I  would  go  and  meet  her.  But  I  was 
late  in  finishing  my  work,  and  I  sent  my  fiiend  Mr.  Douay, 
who  is  (Uning  with  us  this  evening,  instead.  Will  she  not  come 
back  with  him  ?    Shall  I  go  and  fetch  her  myself?  ^ 

Brand  sat  down  beside  him,  hyiDg  one  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"Mr.  Everton,  you  believe  in  God," — ^he  said — "And  you 
are  a  naturally  brave  man.  You  want  all  your  courage  now. 
Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth ?  " 

He  checked  himself  as  Everton  suddenly  sprang  up  with  an 
excited  gesture. 

"  Hush— hush  1 "  he  muttered—"  What's  that  ?  " 

And  he  listened  intently  to  a  dull  noise  outside  the  window ; 
the  noise  of  heavy  tramping  feet  crunching  the  gravel  on 
the  garden  path  with  a  measured  movement  as  though  some 
burden  were  being  slowly  carried  towards  the  house.  Brand 
and  Douay  exchanged  startled  glances,  and  Douay  went  quickly 
to  the  study  door,  opening  it  very  slightly. 

"Keep  the  child  away  I" — he  called,  softly,  to  some  one 
outside — "  Don't  let  him  come  downstairs !  He  must  not 
see " 

"Must  not  see  what?"  Everton,  pale  to  the  lips,  came 
swiftly  behind  him,  thrusting  him  aside  with  a  wild  movement ; 
"Let  me  go!" — this  to  Brand,  who,  himself  quite  shaken 
from  his  usual  professional  composure,  still  sought  to  hold  him 
back — "  I  must  find  my  wife ! " 

And  he  stepped  out  into  the  hall,  seeing  as  in  a  misty  blur 
of  bewilderment  the  servants  of  the  household  huddled  there 
together  and  sobbing  unrestrainedly, — ^tben  with  a  cry  which 
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cf  men,  iril  Sbdbuuk  v3ipn^  wbo^  bore^ 
[  kiAIt;  cvrifid  between  tbcm  a  stiticbcr^ 

At  figlit  of  liitt  tbc  tadufifvr  Vtcar  TcU 
rand  LOitiuJ  hit  bc^  viib  fail  fatodi^ 

'Oh^  BOt  Axaka^:*  be  gromed--'' Nat  Aakal  O  God 
dtmmjl    KaiAidem3* 

Ai  A  9aU  i|p  ftoBi  l^Dd  ifae  moi  tttde  a  gaide  eflbit 
10  piM  htm  nd  ony  tbcir  l^^it  bndot  iir**^ffT|  but  he 
itPK^^ed  to  b>i  fad  mm!  A]|ipQd  tfacro.  Whb  stanug  eyes 
2nd  \jhouihag  hamik  fae  ^fvcnched  that  quiet  rficumbent 
form,  and  pdoim  lii  baod  oat  '— "''"■^  turned  back  tbo 
doftk  dul  hid  it  froat  fab  -new.  Oh,  wl^  a  sweet,  small 
wkhe  bee!  Was  it  Aolea?  Could  it  be  the  laughing 
r^disii:,  vidsooae  Aiaka?    With  such  ffCBttj  closed  eyelicU 

aOO  nCD  A  BOKD  ~-  ' 

"  Az2lt2L ! "     His  voice  was  a  mere  stn^g^ii^  whisper.     "  My 


I 


^' 


Tr.t  ntn  VjLTned  their  heads  away.  They  could  not  bear  to 
Izjo'k  zi  him.     Sebastien  Douay  drew  near,  but  was  unheeded. 

"  My  wife ! "  The  stifled  exclamation  was  like  a  d)ring 
groan-  He  bent  over  the  corpse,  gazing,  gazing  as  though 
his  very  soui  were  ebbing  away  in  vision, — then,  all  at  once 
hLs  numbed  senses  started  to  life,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat 

:'^:  2LrA  ever  faster  with  a  maddening  rush  of  fear what 

*ha:  were  those  stains  that  dyed  the  whiteness  of  the  breast 
and  gam:en:s  of  the  dead, — wet,  crimson  stains — horrible  to 

see,  horrible  to  touch God,  God,  God  I The  hammers 

clashing  in  his  brain  made  louder,  fiercer  noise  till  it  seemed 
that  something  worse  than  death  was  tortiuing  every  nerve  in 
his  body,  aixi  be  almost  shrieked  oat  at  last  in  vehement  agony, 
scaroeiy  kuowiLig  wLit  he  ;iaid — 

**Te!l  mc,  tdl  me,  teH  me  [    For  God'ssake  1    What  is  it 

whai  does  it  taoaa this  terrible  thing what  is  it ?  " 

He  tfazer  hh  arms  Jtboot  vikfly,  tmoonsdous  of  his  actions, 
10  fab  «dev  Gughl  him  and  held  him 
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&st  He  heard  some  one  say — "He  must  be  told," — ^and 
dien  he  waited,  like  a  criminal  before  a  judge,  his  whole 
being  strained  to  hear  his  sentence.  Brand's  voice,  shaken 
by  emotion,  sounded  like  a  booming  tocsin  in  his  ears, 
unnaturally  loud,  unnatUi.'ally  deepi 

"  Your  wife  has  been  murdered ! " 

Murdered!  He  tried  to  understand.  Murdered!  He 
looked  intently  at  the  little  fair,  still  face  that  smiled  so 
strangely,  not  at  him,  but  at  something  unknown  and 
unseen.  Murdered!  An  icy  coldness  congealed  his  blood, 
— ^he  tried  to  speak  and  his  lips  moved  stiffly  as  though 
gripped  with  an  iron  ring.  He  drew  himself  rigidly  upright 
in  the  dreary  calmness  of  utter  despair. 

"Murdered!"   he  echoed,  feebly — "How who  would 

murder  her?" 

A  murmur  came  from  the  men. 

"  Dan.     Dan  Kieman.     Kieman,  for  sure ! " 

A  wail  of  intolerable  suffering  broke  from  him. 

"Kieman!" 

Dr.  Brand,  still  supporting  him,  felt  his  figure  sway  and 
tremble  as  though  it  were  struck  by  a  lightning  shock. 

"It's  best  you  should  know  everything  at  once,  Mr. 
Everton," — he  said,  very  gently — "Your  wife  is  dead!  She 
has  been  shot  through  the  heart  Mr.  Douay  found  her 
lifeless  body  in  the  woods,  and  Kicman's  discharged  gun 
was  lying  beside  her.  It's  an  awful  tragedy!  How  the 
murder  was  committed  we  do  not  know.  But — if  it  can  be 
the  least  comfort  to  you — her  death  must  have  been 
instantaneous,  and  therefore  painless.  Come! — ^let  me  take 
you  back  to  your  room  ! " 

But  the  stricken  man  stood  like  a  figure  of  stone.  Douay, 
with  the  tears  runniz^  undisguisedly  down  his  face,  ventured 
to  put  a  hand  through  his  arm. 

"  My  dear  friend  1 "  he  murmured,  pleadingly — "  Come  with 
me  I    Let  us  pray  God  to  help  us *' 

Then  Everton  stirred    He  turned  his  wild  eyes  round 
about  lum  in  vacant  horror. 
16 
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'W^K  is  God?    Does  Cod  lire  «nd 


-God:"  ^ 

look  OQ  fte?* 

He  pdtabod^  nfa  bodi  tnaifa&ag 
his  dtad  lA^—mad  j^  itea  enc  tf  ite  afln  wbo  onied 

troci  b*i  p^ioe  Id  pot  sfide  poor  Axilea'^  baskst  full  of 
pa^zrxcs  wkiA  ted  beat  bruo^  bome  mh  ber  body. 
Bsr   Evsttm  o^^t  ^^  c'  ^     Widi  ^■'***—*  impecadv^ 

fii  Jilj  ^iIbJeJ  btoasoB^  si  pracdlf  UmAed  together  «nd 
fail  of  fL^MOe^ — ik^  wtk  Hring — dief  wooid  live  lor  days 

jet -b«  4ie Aaka she  ns  dead !    And  jet 

sQcae  one  ipdke  of  God  1  He  nikd, — as  tnen  bare  been 
kQOva  to  ssile  i&ffe  ibc  Ufiqg  knA  of  the  giuillodiie. 

^Cixx,  Doo&y!*  be  wd.  btoteoslf — ** Tbese  ue  oor 
pri:iirr»£s — to  deck  the  tible  to-oig^  t    She  wishes  to  make 

th: -45  bng:bc  for  joa and  for  me! she  is  alvs;^  90  bright 

herself jzi  know  she  is always  bright  azid  merry  ! 

cozir  : ::z:r  : " 

His  Li^r  charged  and  p~ew  dirk!y  cxnnilsed — his  voice 
died  i^iy  in  an  Lnarricu'.ate  ^aspLn^  sob, — and  ho  fell  prone 


on   u:e    grrjni    ;0<:    m    ^n^ 
unconsc: :  .isness. 


obI:\-ion    of  a    merciful 


Tney  :o\d  l:::le  Laurence  that  his  mother  was  ill,  and 
that  he  mus:  no:  go  tj  her  room.  He  was  in  his  night- 
goiim,  waiung  to  see  her  as  usual  before  getting  into  bed, 
when  this  unexpected  news  ^vas  brought  to  him.  He 
listened  wiih  patient  gTa>*:ty,  but  in  h:s  own  mind  he  did 
not  believe  the  tale.  He  was  puzzled  and  worried  He 
had  been  shut  up  in  the  nursery  for  some  time  and  the 
door  had  been  locked, — he  had  heard  a  strange  commotion 
in  the  house  and  had  longed  to  find  out  what  it  was, — heavy 
footsteps  had  tramped  upstairs  and  tramped  down  again, 
aod   diea    dme   bad   followed   a   long    silence.     He    was 
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For  psychology  teaches  us  that  thoughts  are  things;  and  that 
the  delicate  movements  of  the  brain-cells  emit  invisible  fine 
exhalations  containing  the  seed  from  which,  as  from  the  pollen 
of  a  flower,  actual  forms  take  shape  and  grow  into  substance^ 
The  thoughts  of  a  man  are  the  man  himself;  and  according  to 
the  way  he  thinks,  so  is  the  life  he  leads.  His  thought  is  the 
seed, — his  life  is  the  'fruit  of  his  thoughts.'  Moreover,  he 
has  still  a  greater  and  graver  responsibility  set  upon  him  than 
that  which  pertains  to  his  own  existence,  for  his  thoughts  are 
not  allowed  to  belong  to  himself  exclusively.  He  is  uncon- 
sciously compelled  to  transmit  them  to  others,  —  to  his 
children,  his  friends  and  his  neighbours.  In  his  children 
the  'fruit'  of  his  tbou^ts  yields  oftentimes  strange  harvests 
for  their  future  good  or  evil, — in  his  fiieods  and  neighbours  it 
results  in  a  crop  of  pleasant  or  unpleasant  associations,  which 
spreading  from  himself  as  a  centre  of  radiation,  make  the 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  a  whole  community.  In  the 
same  way  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  is  expressed  by  the 
'fruit  of  its  thoughts.'  The  Imes  on  which  its  people  are 
taught  to  think  are  the  lines  on  which  its  honour  is  uplifted 
or  its  shame  disclosed.  Its  responsibility,  too,  is  the  same,  for 
the  thoughts  on  which  it  dwells  now  will  be  the  'fruit'  on 
which  the  next  generation  will  have  to  feed,— or  starve !" 

He  paused  for  a  moment;  then,  with  a  slight  change  of 
attitude  which  brought  his  eyes  more  keenly  upon  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  congregation,  he  resumed : — 

"  It  would  trouble  you  too  much,  and  by  many  of  you  be 
considered  a  wa-te  of  your  time,  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  go 
back  with  me  in  history  and  try  to  realise  the  splendours  of 
past  civilisation  in  those  great  empires  and  kingdoms  of 
ancient  days  when  Britain  was  unknown,  and  which  are  now 
mere  dust-heaps  in  the  world  for  occasional  antiquarians  to 
explore.  Our  learned  men  tell  us  about  them ;  our  literature 
teems  with  speculative  matter  concerning  them, — but  the 
chief  point  about  them  to  my  mind,  seems  that  neither  their 
former-time  magnificence,  nor  their  present  degradation  teaches 
us  in  our  generatioh  any  lesson.    Yet,  were  we  to  probe  to  the 
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"  Good-night,  Master  Laurence  t  '* 

He  studied  her  face  anxiously. 

"  I'm  sure  you're  crying,  Nuraie/*— he  said — *'  It's  not  a 
cold.     Isn't  Dad  coming  to  see  me  ?  " 

"Dad  is  with  the  doctor,** — she  answered  him,  quickly, — 
"  He  can^t  come  just  now.     Go  to  sleep,  dearie  I " 

She  left  the  room  hastily,  afraid  to  stay  any  longer  lest  her 
self-control  should  give  way,  Laurence  listened  to  the  soft 
echo  of  her  departing  footsteps,  and  !ay  very  still  in  his  bed, 
and  very  wide  await e^  thinking.  There  was  something  wrong 
in  the  house, — something  dreadful — of  that  he  felt  quite  sure. 
Never  in  all  hia  little  life  of  five  years  had  he  been  told  to  go 
to  sleep  like  this  without  good -night  kisses  from  one  or  both 
of  his  parents.  He  could  not  understand  it  His  fancies 
began  to  drift  dreamily  backward  over  the  long,  sweet 
summer-like  day  that  had  now  closed  into  night,^what  pretty 
pink  roses  Mummy  had  planted  just  at  the  furthest  end  of  the 
lawn  where  the  sunlight  could  warm  their  opening  buds  and 
blossoms  ! — and  there  was  going  to  be  a  new  swing  put  up 
where  the  two  big  pine  trees  made  an  arch  of  shade  over  the 
greensward — and — Mummy  could  certainly  toss  a  ball  higher 
than  he  could  —  and  she  had  promised  him  a  wonderful 
Japanese  kite  that  could  fly  ever  so  high  even  when  there 
wasn't  much  wind — and  Mummy  had  raced  him  round  the 
field  and  pretended  she  couldn't  pos':ibly  catch  him,  and  when 
he  had  thought  she  was  nowhere  near  she  had  suddenly  run 
out  from  behind  a  tree,  and  had  caught  him  and  carried  him 
riding  astride  across  her  shoulders  all  the  way  home  !  He 
laughed  with  delight  at  this  recollection — Mummy  was  such 
a  good  playfellow  !  And  now  poor  Mummy  was  ill — it  would 
be  very  lonesome  if  she  had  to  stay  long  in  bed — perhaps  she 
would  be  better  to-morrow, — here  his  thoughts  became  drowsy 
and  confused — his  eyes  closed,  and  though  he  opened  them 
once  or  twice  in  a  sudden  startled  expectancy,  half  hoping 
that  his  mother  might,  after  all,  come  in  to  him,  he  was  soon 
asleep. 

Everton,  meanwhile,  lay  unconscious  for  the  greater  part  of 
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two  hours.  His  swoon  was  deep  and  heavy,  and  at  moments 
Brand  feared  that  his  life  might  ebb  away.  Sebastien  Douay, 
patient  and  watchful  as  a  £eiithful  dog,  remained  beside  him. 

"I  will  wait,"  he  said,  "all  night  here.  It  may  be  that  I 
shall  be  useful  I  have  already  sent  a  message  to  my  house- 
keeper,— she  will  not  expect  me  home.  I  shall  not  leave  my 
poor  friend." 

Strange  men  came  and  went  from  the  Vicarage,  stepping 
softly  and  speaking  in  whispers,  —  two  inspectors,  hastily 
summoned  by  telegram  from  the  nearest  police-station,  were 
soon  on  the  premises,  questioning  and  examining  every  one 
who  could  tell  them  as  much  as  was  yet  known  of  the  crimen 
and  with  as  brief  delay  as  possible  in  an  out-of-the-world  place 
like  Shadbrook,  the  scouts  of  the  law  were  sent  all  over  the 
country  in  the  track  of  Dan  Kieman,  the  general  impression 
being  that  he  could  not  have  got  very  far  away,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  run  him  to  earth.  At 
Mr.  Minchin's  residence  the  news  had  crashed  down  like  a 
thunderbolt,  though  Mrs.  Minchin's  first  exclamation  was  one 
of  pleasure. 

"  Azalea  Everton  murdered  ?  Really  dead  ?  "  she  exclaimed, 
with  sparkling  eyes — "  What  a  blessing ! " 

Whereat  her  husband  turned  upon  her  in  a  towering  rage. 

"  Fool  of  a  woman  that  you  are ! "  he  shouted — "  Is  ruin  a 
blessing?  For  that's  what  it  means  to  me!  Ruin! — ruin! 
If  Everton's  wife  is  killed,  and  Dan  Kieman — one  of  my 
brewery  hands,  remember! — ^has  killed  her,  therell  be  the 
devil  to  pay ! " 

By  way  of  suitable  response,  Mrs.  Minchin  at  once  flew  into 
one  of  her  feline  furies. 

"There  always  is  the  devil  to  pay  where >w/  are !"  she  burst 
out,  stridently — "  I  suppose  you,  in  common  with  other  male 
fools  like  yourself,  have  a  sneaking  admiration  for  baby-fiioed 
women " 

"  I^d  rather  have  a  baby-face  than  a  cat's  face ! "  he  retorted, 
"  Or  a  cat* s  temper ! " 

These  were  the  trifling  sort  of  domestic  endearments  usually 
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indulged  in  by  the  Minchin  wedded  pair^^-endcanneals  which 
they  fondly  imagined  were  unknown  to  the  outer  worlds  but 
which  their  own  servants  took  care  to  make  the  common  talk 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  night  moved  on  solemnly  in  a  pomp  of  dark  azure 
besprinkled  with  stars, — the  outside  world  of  nature  expressed 
a  majestic  indifference  to  human  sonow,  combined  with 
an  equally  majestic  peace*  What  matter  if  the  hearts  of 
men  break  under  a  strain  of  suflfering  too  great  for  them  lo 
bear?  The  sun  shines  on  in  the  same  way — and  there  are 
always  a  host  of  clowns  ready  to  laugh  at  every  Agony  in 
Gethsemane,  One  woman  more  or  less  foully  done  to  death 
— is  it  so  much  to  trouble  about  ?  Especially  in  these  days, 
when  each  life-unit  is  so  engrossed  m  whirling  round  and  round 
in  its  own  limited  circle  that  it  can  see  nothing  outside  of  that 
— not  even  God  I 

And  Azalea  —  the  thoughtless,  frivolous  Azalea^  whose 
brief  existence  had  been  innocently  centred  in  herself, 
her  husband  and  child — even  she  had  been  drawn  out  of 
the  narrow  ring  of  Circumstance  into  the  vast  possibilities 
of  the  Eternal, — while,  so  far  as  present  time  and  place  were 
concerned,  she  was  asleep.  She  lay  on  her  little  bed,  softly 
gowned  in  snowy  linen  and  lace,  her  long  bright  golden  hair 
unwound  from  its  many  twists  and  curls,  and  meekly  parted  on 
either  side  of  her  brow, — her  small  hands,  waxen-white,  crossed 
on  her  breast.  She  looked  like  the  recumbent  statue  of  a  saint 
sculptured  in  alabaster.  Death  had  given  her  features  a  sweet 
austerity  which  seemed  to  mutely  express  the  knowledge  of 
*  beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  delight  of  the  sky-children.' 
White  flowers  were  set  about  the  room,  and  a  lamp  was  dimly 
burning — now  and  then  the  door  noiselessly  opened,  and  a 
servant  looked  in,  to  retire  again  quickly  with  a  suppressed  sob  ; 
and  that  awful  hush  which  pervades  a  house  when  some  one 
who  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  it  has  passed  away  for  ever, 
hung  like  an  almost  palpable  cloud  in  the  air.  Everton, 
aroused  at  last  from  his  long  swoon,  came  back  slowly  into  the 
dreadful  consciousness  of  his  grief,  and  with  that  consciousness 
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there  arose  in  him  a  profound  and  terrible  sense  of  despairing 
resignation — ^a  sense  that  life  being  over,  there  was  nothing  to 
mourn  for,  or  to  regret.  Everything  was  finished, — there  was 
no  earth,  no  heaven, — nothing  but  the  dull  acceptance  of  an 
inevitable  and  universal  doom.  In  this  fixed  and  frozen  mood, 
he  rose  from  the  couch  where  he  had  been  laid  down  in  his 
room  insensible,  and  in  quiet,  measured  tones  thanked  Brand 
for  all  his  attention. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  gently — "  to  have  given  you  so  much 
trouble.  I  have  kept  you  fix>m  your  other  patients — there  is  a 
good  deal  of  illness  about  in  the  village  just  now — please  do  not 
wait  with  me  any  longer.  I  am  much  better able  to  bear " 

His  lip  quivered — he  looked  away  for  a  moment  Brand 
filled  in  tfie  painful  pause  hurriedly. 

"Yes,  you  are  better,  Mr.  Everton," — he  said — "And  you 
have  a  good  reserve  of  strength — I  can  trust  you!  I  will 
leave  you  if  you  wish  it.     Mr.  Douay  is  here " 

Douay  approached  as  his  name  was  mentioned. 

"  Yes,  I  am  here," — ^he  said — "  And  here  I  shall  remain 

ti^!  to-morrow  morning "  he  checked  himself  abruptly  as 

Everton  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Douay,  I  would  rather  be  alone ! " 

"  Richard,  my  friend,  it  cannot  be — you  are  weak — ^you  are 
not  fit- " 

"  I  am  !    I  am  fit, 1  must  be  by  myself by  myself  to 

think  I to  try  and  understand  what  has  happened  to  me. 

For  God's  sake,  let  me  have  my  way  ! " 

Brand  and  Douay  glanced  anxiously  at  one  another.  Then 
Brand  spoke : 

"  Veiy  well,  it  shaU  be  as  you  wish,  Mr.  Everton,"— he  said, 
"  But  you  will  not  turn  Mr.  Douay  out  at  this  time  of  night, 
will  you?  It's  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  Let  him  stay  in  the 
house  at  any  rate." 

"  In  the  house  ? "    Everton  looked  about  him  vaguely  as 

though  scarcely  realising  his  siuroimdings — "Yes oh  yes 

of  course !  My  dear  Douay,  forgive  me !  You  have  been  so 
patient — so  kind — I  forgot !     And ^and  you  went  to  meet 
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lier my  poor  little  wife !  Oh  yea  I   you  must  stay  here  ' 

but  you  will  leave  mc  for  ti  while  in  this  room  quite  alone,  wUl 
you  not  ?     1  sball  be  belter  so " 

They  saw  it  was  wisest  to  humour  him, 

"  You  shall  do  just  as  you  Uke,  Mr.  Everton," — said  Biand, 
"Only  promise  me  to  try  and  master  yourself!  1  am  no 
preacher,  and  I  cannot  offer  you  the  right  sort  of  consolation — 
but  your  own  trust  in  God  will  help  you " 

Everton  raised  a  trembling  hand  in  protest* 

*'  Spare  me  that  1 "  he  said — *'  I  know  what  you  would  wish 
to  say,  and  I  thank  you  1     But   1   am   not  strong   enough 

to  stand  quite  firmly  under  the  blow not  yet  1     It  is  all  for 

the  best,  no  doubt  I all  for  the  best  that  my  beloved  has 

been  brutaMy  murdered  ! yes  !  **  and  he  smiled,  drearily — 

"  All  for  the  best !     Yes 1  will  try  to  believe " 

His  speech  failed  him,  aj*d  his  lips  moved  dtmiWy  for 
a  moment     Then  he  spoke  out  again. 

"  Has has  everything  been  arranged  ?  " 

Brand  bent  his  head  in  assent. 

"  Where where  is  she  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  sighing  whisper. 

Brand  replied  in  equally  hushed  accents. 

*'  In  her  own  room." 

Another  long  and  mournful  pause.  Then  the  Vicar  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Good-night ! " 

Tears  rushed  to  Douay's  eyes. 

"  (lood-night,  my  dear  friends " 

Brand  could  have  cried  too  at  the  sight  of  the  tall,  slender, 
delicate-featured  man  before  him  who  was  stricken  to  the  very 
soul  by  a  grief  so  great  that  words  were  all  powerless  to 
express  it.  But  he  look  refuge  from  his  own  emotions  in 
practical  utterance. 

"I  should  tell  you  before  I  go,  Mr.  Everton,'*  he  said, 
quickly,  "that  the  police  are  out  all  over  the  country  after 
Kieman.  There's  no  trace  of  him  as  yet,  but  he  will  probably 
be  found  and  arrested  in  the  morning." 

Everton  listened,  scarcely  comprehendinf^. 
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"  And  then  ?  "  he  murmured. 

"Then  he  will  be  handed  over  to  the  law  for  the 
punishment  cf  his  dastard  crime !  *'  exclaimed  Douayi 
hotly. 

The  Vicar  gave  a  slight  gesture  of  utter  weariness. 

**What  will  that  avail to  me}''  he  asked. 

A  silence  followed.  Eyerton  looked  at  his  two  companions 
with  strained  tearless  eyes. 

"  It  is  all  no  use," — he  said — "  My  wife  is  dead  I  Nothing 
can  bring  her  back  to  me  again.  The  vengeance  of  the  law 
can  only  increase  my  suffering.  Even  as  it  is,  the  ways  of  the 
law  win  wring  my  heart  till  it  is  dry  of  life-blood!  For  I 
suppose  there  must  be  an  inquest ?  " 

"Yes,  there  must  be  an  inquest,  certainly,"  —  answered 
Brand,  with  hesitation — ;-"  Surely  you  would  wish  it " 

"  Wish  it  1 "  Everton  wrung  his  hands  in  an  energy  of 
desperation — "  I !  /  wish  that  strange  men  should  desecrate 
by  their  looks  the  dead  body  of  my  wife  I  I  tell  you. 
Brand,  the  law,  in  seeking  to  avenge  a  wronged  man,  often 
wrongs  him  most  in  the  manner  of  its  avenging  ! "  He  gave 
another  convulsive  movement  of  his  hands.  "  Leave  me 
now, — he  implored — "leave  me,  I  beg  of  you  both  !  It  will 
be  the  truest  kindness  to  me — it  will  indeed !    I  talk  wildly, 

unreasonably,  I  know 1  am  not  myself 1  shall  be  calmer 

when  I  have  had  time  to  think  I " 

He  sank  into  a  chair  wearily  and  closed  his  eyes.  He 
heard  whispered  words  exchanged  between  Brand  and  Douay,— 
he  felt  rather  than  knew  that  Douayhad  impulsively  caught  his 

hand  and  pressed  it then  the  study  door  opened  and  was 

softly  shut  again, — they  had  gone,  and  he  was  alone.    Alone, 

and  yet  the  first  impression  of  his  solitude  was  that  Azalea 

had  come  in,  and  that  she  stood  beside  him.  He  could 
almost  see  the  folds  of  her  white  gown, — the  gleam  of  her 
gold  hair.  Only  she  did  not  move  at  all, — she  was  perfectly 
still,  and  though  she  smiled  at  him  she  was  very  pale.  He 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  the  vacant  air. 

"  My  love,  my  wife !    I  dreamed  that  you  were  dead  1    But 
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you  are  not you  cannot  he  I    You  are  here  with  mcj  are  you 

not  ?— y€s,  always^  always  with  mc  1 " 

And  he  fancied  he  heard  the  sweet  fanUliar  voice  like 

a  breath  of  music,  answer  him — 

**  Always  I" 

He  started  up  amazed,  looking  eagerly  round  him.  The 
candles  were  burning  brightly — the  room  was  empty,  and 
gradually  the  awful  weight  of  realised  desoktion  fell  back  on 
his  heart  with  doubly  suffocating  pressure. 

"  Dead  I  *'  he  murmured **  Azalea  )     Not  possible  ] " 

His  trembling  hand  here  touched  by  chance  a  flower  in  his 
buttonhole — it  was  the  rosebud  his  wife  had  pinned  there 
^vhien  she  had  left  him  that  afternoon  a  few  hours  ago.  Only 
a  few  hours  ago  !  His  fingers  closed  upon  it  as  a  miser's  fingers 
might  close  upon  some  priceless  jewel, — his  heart  heaved — and 
his  throat  burned  with  choking  agony, — hut  no  tears  relieved 
the  tension  of  his  brain.  He  would  not  unpin  the  rose,  but 
he  bent  his  head  to  its  petals  and  kissed  it  in  a  frenzy  of  love 
and  sorrow.  The  fragrant  velvety  softness  of  it  was  like 
Azalea's   mouth  when — when  she  was  alive.     When  she  was 

alive  !     And  now — she  was  dead.     Dead and  murdered  by 

Dan  Kiernan. 

He  tried  to  grapple  with  this  hideous  fact  —  murdered  by 
Dan  Kiernan,  Yst  he  was  so  far  from  bringing  its  reality 
home  to  himself  that  his  thoughts  went  groping  miserably 
back  over  all  the  old  trodden  road  of  past  incident, — trifle 
upon  trifle  recurred  to  him  with  minute  distinctness, — and 
every  small  detail  of  ever>'thing  that  had  happened,  repeated 
itself  in  the  nature  of  an  accurate  chronicle  or  summary  of 
events  since  the  ill-omened  day  three  years  ago  when,  moved 
by  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  seiTice,  he  had  gone  forth  as 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  rescue  a  defenceless  woman  from 
her  husband's  drunken  fury.  Then  it  all  vanished  in  a  blur, — 
and  the  one  black  horror  remained  with  him — that  Azalea  was 
dead.  That  from  henceforth  he  was  without  love  in  the  world. 
And  that  she,  in  the  full  radiance  of  her  beauty  and  happiness, 
had  been  brutally  killed  by  the  sodden  ruffian  who  had  been 
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^  the  lover  of  Jacynth.    Jacynth !    That  name,  so  full  of  poignant 

%  association  with  his  misery,  goaded  him  to  a  kind  of  madness, 

^   — he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  feebly  at  first,  then 
with  swifter  and  stronger  steps,  till  all  at  once  a  thought  struck 

t^^  him  and  he  stopped  abruptly  with  an  upward  glance  of  raproach- 

1^1  fill  appeal. 

r^       ** Where  was  God?" 

I        He  put  the  question  sternly  to  the  silence. 

J        "Where  was  God?" 

Where  was  *  Our  Father,'  the  merciful  Benefactor  and  Giver 
<rf  Life  and  Love,  when  Kieman's  work  was  done  ?  Where  ? 
Where  was  the  Divine  Force  that  should  surely  have  interposed 
between  the  slayer  and  his  victim  ?  And  with  an  overwhelming 
rush  as  of  waves  and  winds  hurtling  down  upon  his  sinking 
soul,  the  vast  abyss  of  complete  Unbelief  yawned  wide  before 
him.  He  stood  upon  its  brink  and  looked  down.  Blank 
Nothingness  was  there, — the  nothing  of  life,  the  nothing  of 
death,  and  most  desolate  of  all,  the  Nothing  of  God !  Of  what 
use  was  all  the  praying  and  the  preaching  ?  Swift  as  a  flash  his 
mind  flew  back  to  the  time  when  he  had  stood  by  young 
Hadle/s  deathbed,  and  had  listened  to  the  lad's  wild  ravings. 
He  recalled  the  terrible  words — "Don't  pray!  It's  no  use! 
With  my  last  breath  I  want  to  make  you  remember  that  Ifs 
no  use/^^    And  the  frenzied  cry — "Love,  I  say! — love! — \^s 

what  the  Lord  Christ  neverknew it'swhatHe  missed love 

for  a  woman ! — and  there  He  frils  to  be  our  brother  in  sorrow  I " 
With  what  strange  self-sufficiency  he  had  heard  these  djring 
lamentations!  Yes — self-sufficiency! — ^the  placid  self-suffid- 
ency  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  was  sure  of  his  faith. 
Sure — quite  sure  of  his  faith !  And  now  ?  The  bulf^arks  were 
shaking — the  fortress  was  giving  way, — ^andwhy?  Because  death 
had  battered  down  his  own  house  door,  and  sorrow  had  pierced 
his  own  heart !  Here  he  came  to  a  pause  in  his  meditatipnSi 
shuddering  inwardly  as  with  icy  cold. 

"O  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing, — alone  on  that  lontly  shore — 
Bom  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not  that  which  she 
bore! 
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Trusting   no    longer    tbai  eartWy  flower  would  be   heavenly 

fruit  ; 
Come  fron)  the  brute — poor  aouU — no  souls — and  to  die  wich 

the  brute!'' 

The  passionate  words  of  the  greatest  of  modem  English 
poets  ^  clanged  through  his  brain  } — they  had  been  written  in  a 
grand  scom  for  the  scomers,  but  were  thay  tme?  And  if 
true,  why  should  life  be  lived  at  ail,  when  there  was  nothing 
to  live  for?  Self-slaughter  might  be  called  cowardiyj  but 
surely  self-deception  was  its  equal  in  cowardice? 

A  mellow  measured  sound  here  boomed  upon  his  ears, — it 
was  the  church  clock  striking  midnight  The  house  was  very 
silent, — he  supposed  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed*  He  had 
no  idea  that  they  were  all  sitting  up  together  in  the  kitchen 
talking  in  frightened  whispers  over  the  day's  ghastly  tragedy-*-^ — » 
listening  for  the  slightest  movement  on  his  part,  and  ready  to 
guard  him  from  any  reckless  act  of  grief  or  desperation  he  might 
be  moved  to  commit.  He  did  not  know  that  Douay  was 
likewise  on  the  alert,  waiting  watchfully  in  his  bedroom  witli 
the  door  just  slightly  ajar,  so  that  he  could  hear  even  the 
lightest  footfall.  Douay  indeed  was  sorely  troubled — he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  for  the  best.  He  murmured  many  Pater 
Nosters  and  Ave  Marias  mechanically  out  of  old  routine  and 
habit,  but  felt  that  they  were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
occasion.  His  impressionable  and  kindly  nature  was  easily 
moved  to  tears,  and  he  wept  freely  over  the  fate  of  the 
winsome  little  woman  for  whom  he  had  felt  an  almost  paternal 
affection  and  friendship.  How  horrible  it  had  been  to  see  her 
lying  dead  among  the  primroses  ! — how  horrible !  He  had 
gone  to  the  woods,  walking  gaily  along,  light  of  heart  and 
thinking  no  evil  of  any  man,  every  now  and  then  whistling  by 
way  of  a  call  to  her, — he  had  found  her  pretty  hat  with  its 
blue  ribbon  lying  among  the  last  year's  leaves,  and  he  had 
picked  it  up  and  swung  it  on  his  arm.     Then  he  had  whistled 

again and  then then he   had  seen  her  lying   face 

downward  on  the  ground,  with  blood  oozing  through  her 
^  Tennyson. 
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white  garments ! and  he  had  rushed  to  a  farm  close  by 

crying  wildly  for  help  I 

"Ah  mon  Dieul*  he  sighed  now,  as  he  went  over  the 
terrible  experience  again  and  again  in  his  mind, — "What  a 
cruelty  I  What  a  crime !  Will  sdl  the  saints  and  angels  explain 
why  such  a  thing  should  be  ?  La  pauvre  petite !  What  had 
she  done  that  she  should  meet  with  such  an  end  ?  A  pretty 
innocent  little  soul — as  harmless  as  a  bird  or  a  butterfly  1  And 
Richard  so  loved  her ! — poor  Richard !  A  possible  great  man ! 
Will  his  life  be  quite  broken  now        or " 

A  slight  noise  as  of  an  opening  door  startled  him.  He 
listened,  scarcely  breathing — but  for  the  moment  there  was  no 
further  soimd. 

"Of  course  the  man,  Kieman,  was  drunk," — he  went  on 
reflecting — "And  so  it  is  Mr.  Minchin  who  is  the  real 
murderer !     Have  I  not  warned  this  brewer  ?    I  have — many 

times !     I  say  to  him  *  Kieman  is  dangerous there  will  be 

mischief  I  *  But  he  paid  no  heed — he  is  all  grin  and  grab.  He 
rules  this  foolish  place  where  the  gospel  is  not  Christianity, 
but  Drink.  He  is  the  little  god  of  the  dull  brain  snd  pot- 
belly 1  And  hundreds  of  such  little  gods  ride  on  the  backs  of 
the  poor  English  people,  keeping  them  in  slavery  worse  than 
that  of  the  dungeon  and  chain.  And  how  strange  are  the 
Governments  which  punish  crime,  and  yet  do  nothing  to 
prevent  it ! " 

The  noise  of  the  opening  door  downstairs  was  repeated,  and 
this  time  it  was  followed  by  the  movement  of  footsteps. 
Cautiously  Douay  peered  out  through  the  aperture  of  his  own 
doorway  and  saw  Everton  coming  slowly  up  the  stairs.  His 
fiace  was  deathly  pale,  and  he  was  talking  to  himself  as  he 
came. 

"I  must  go  to  my  wife! ** — ^he  said,  whisperingly ;  "I  must 
look  upon  her  once  more  as  she  lies  asleep — and  then — then 
I  will  sleep  too beside  her ! " 

Douay  anxiously  watched  him,  himself  unseen,  as  he  went 
by  with  unfaltering  tread  straight  to  the  room  where  Azalea's 
body  lay, — the  room  that  had  mutually  belonged  to  husband 
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and  wife.     He  saw  him  open  the  door  and  hesitate — then 
enter  and  shat  himself  in. 

A  rush  of  tears  to  the  little  priest^a  eyes  hlurred  everything 
from  his  view. 

"  Poor^  poor  fellow  !  "  he  said,  softly ; — *'  If  he  could  only 
cry  like  a  woman  it  would  do  him  good !     His  brain  is  on  fire  _ 

with  sorrow or  else  it  is  frozen  with  despair } — perhaps  the  ■ 

sight  of  her,  so  calm,  so  peaceful,  so  angelic,  may  touch  the 

fount  of  healing  1     As  for  me 1  will  pray  for  him  1 but, 

God  forgive  m^  if  I  say  for  once  it  seems  but  little  use  ! " 

And  with  that  he  smote  his  breast  and  muttered  "Mea 
culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa  !  "  many  times  for  this  rash  utterance, 
which  according  to  the  teaching  of  his  Church  amounted  to 
that  *  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,'  known  as  presumption  of 
God's  msrcy,  and  kneeling  down,  he  buried  h:s  head  in  hU 
hands,  aad  earnestly  and  unselfishly  besought  the  loving  pity 
of  Hcivcn  for  his  bereaved  and  suite  ring  fnend 

Mean\Thile,  little  Laurence^  sleeping  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do,  all  alone  in  his  nursery,  was  disturbed  and  frightened 
by  a  strange  dream.  He  thought  he  saw  his  mother  standing 
near  him, — there  was  a  pale  brightness  all  round  her  like 
sumnur  moonlight,  and  she  had  a  white  dress  on  and  a  wreath 
of  white  sliining  flowers  in  her  hair.  She  looked  at  him  and 
said,  very  gently  ;  "  Father  wants  you,  darling  !  "  And  he  was 
so  sleepy  that  he  could  not  quite  understand  her, — so  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  two  doubled-up  little  fists  and  for  a 
moment  only  stared  at  her  without  speaking.  Then  she  came 
closer  to  his  bedside  and  bent  over  him,  and  kissed  him ;  her 
kiss  was  so  quick  and  light  and  warm  that  it  was  like  a  flame, 
and  the  touch  of  it  woke  him  up.  Yes,  he  was  sure  he  was 
wide  awake,  and  equally  sure  that  his  mother  stood  there 
smiling  at  him,  though  her  face  was  very  sad, — and  she  said, 
again — "  Bal^y  dear,  father  wants  you  ! "  And  he  was  sorry  he 
had  not  jumped  up  before  in  obedience  to  her  call,  but  he 
answered  now  at  once — "  All  right.  Mummy !  Are  you 
better  ? ''  To  this  she  did  not  reply,  and  when  he  looked  at 
her  again  she  was  gone  !     He  slipped  hastily  out  of  bed,  and 
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stood  shivering  in  his  little  nightgown,  thinking  and  wondering 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Nurse  Tomkins  slept  in  the  next  room, 
and  there  was  an  open  door  between — should  he  call  her  and 
tell  her  that  his  mother  had  come  in  to  see  him  ?  No, — ^he 
decided  it  would  be  best  to  do  exactly  what  Mummy  had  told 
him,  and  go  to  Dad  first  So  he  opened  the  nursery  door 
very  sofUy  and  pattered  out  with  his  little  bare  feet  on 
the  staircase  landing,  which  was  almost  dark,  save  for  the 
glimmer  of  a  gas  burner  turned  low  down.  He  paused,  a 
trifle  scared.  His  mother's  bedroom  was  immediately 
opposite,  and  he  was  just  making  up  his  mind  to  go  thither 

when  some  one  came  out  of  it a  strange,  drooping  figure  of 

a  man,  with  a  wild,  white  haggard  face  and  dishevelled  hair, — ^a 
man  piteous  and  terrible  to  look  at,  whose  distraught  eyes 
glared  stonily  in  front  of   him  as   though  fixed  on  some 

monstrous  vision  of  hell.     Was  it could  it  be  his  father  ? 

His  little  heart  beat  fiast  with  fear, — he  ran  a  step  or  two 
forward 

"  Dad,  Dad  1 "  he  cried ; — "  Mother  says  you  want  me ! " 

Everton  reeled  back  from  him,  struck  by  sudden  awe. 
*  Mother  says ' !  *  Mother ! '  With  hands  uplifted  as  though 
to  ward  off  a  blow  or  a  blessing,  he  stared  vaguely  at  the  little 
white  thing  shining  out  of  the  night's  blackness, — the  little  white 
thing  with  its  crown  of  golden  curls  that  ran  towards  him 

trembling  on  its  small  bare  feet what what  was  it  ?    A 

child  ?— or  an  angel  ?  Azalea  was  dead  in  the  room  behind 
there ! — he  had  tried  to  rouse  her  with  kisses  and  prayers, — ^he 
had  knelt  beside  her,  watching  for  some  small  sign  of  returning 

life  that  should  respond  to  his   entreating  love in  vain! 

And  now had  she  sent  a  messenger  from  heaven  to  comfort 

him  ?  Look  at  it !  It  seemed  afiraid  of  him  1  Its  sweet  small 
voice  cried  again  plaintively 

"  Dad,  Dad  1    Mother  says  you  want  me ! " 

A  nervous  shuddering  seized  him, there  was  a  tightness 

in  his  throat  and  he  felt  as  though  he  were  choking.  In- 
voluntarily he  stretched  out  his  arms then  he  gave  a  great 

agonised  cry 
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**  Laurence,  Laurence !     1  had  forgotten  you  I     God  fofgi 
me,   I  had  forgotten  !     Her  child — mine — life  of  otir  lives 

Oh  yes,  I  want  you,  my  darling ! — God  knows  I  want  you  1 • 

come come come  to  me  ! — I  want  you,  my  little^  little 

child!" 

Falling  on  his  knees,  he  gathered  up  the  frightened  boy 
closely  in  his  arms,  and  vn]d  sobs  broke  from  him,  hard  and 
passionate,  while  the  tears,  released  at  last  from  their  burning 
prison,  rained  down  on  the  soft  golden  head  which  he  pressed 
against  his  breast  with  a  force  of  whidi  he  was  himself* 
unconscious, 

*'  I   had   forgotten    you,"   he   cried,   again ;    "I   vtbs  ready 

to  curse  God  fw  His  cruelty  to  me ! and  I  had  forgotli 

you  I " 


4 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

DAN  KIERNAN  meantime  had  managed  to  get  clear 
away.  When  he  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  crime, 
his  first  impulse  was  to  make  for  a  railway  station  and  take 
train  to  the  nearest  seaport,  from  whence  he  hazily  considered 
he  might  easily  escape  on  board  some  trading  vessel  outward 
bound;  his  next  idea  was  to  tramp  it  along  the  high-road 
towards  London  and  boldly  risk  the  chances  of  arrest.  In 
this  latter  course  fortune  favoured  him,  for  he  had  not  gone 
above  a  mile  when  he  found  a  man  in  difficulties  with  the 
mechanism  of  a  motor-car.  It  was  not  a  finished  upholstered 
vehicle, — it  was  merely  the  body  of  a  *  racer,'  and  its  driver 
had  been  testing  its  highest  rate  of  speed,  when  some  trifiii^ 
thing  had  gone  wrong,  and  he  had  cursed  his  unlucky  stars 
for  having  brought  him  to  a  dead  stoppage  in  the  middle  of  a 
solitary  road  without  a  house  anywhere  near,  when  the  help  of 
an  extra  hand  for  a  few  moments  would  have  set  his  apparatus 
going  again  in  working  order.  Kieman  came  up  just  in 
time  to  render  the  required  assistance,  and  by  way  of  gratitude 
for  his  services  the  man  asked  him  if  he  would  like  a  ride  on 
the  car,  explaining  that  he  meant  to  drive  it  at  the  rate  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour  *  steady,'  except  where  there  were 
likely  to  be  police  traps  about. 

"  Where  are  ye  goin'  to  ?  "  Dan  asked. 

"  London." 

"Right  /are!  That'll  do  for  me!"  and  without  further 
parley  he  took  the  offered  seat  beside  the  driver  and  was 
whirled  away  in  a  cloud  of  dust  impregnated  with  the 
17 
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stench  of  petrol.  It  was  a.  little  after  seven  when  they  stajte<^' 
and  by  quarter-past  eight  they  had  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cotawolds  far  behind  them  and  were  scudding  through 

another  county  at  a  speed  which  set  all  laws  for  motorists  at 
defiance.  No  one  had  seen  Dan  mount  the  car, — the  road 
where  he  had  picked  up  his  unexpected  friend  in  need,  had 
been  quite  deserted  at  the  time,  and  even  in  the  ploughed 
fields  on  cither  side  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  stray  labourex 
left  working  after  sunset,  so  that  no  trace  was  left  of  him  aJi 
to  how  or  where  he  had  gone. 

He  realised  this  with  a  sullen  sense  of  satisfaction, — ] 
brain  was  still  heavy  and  confused  with  drink,  though,  like 
many  sodden  brutes  of  his  type,  he  had  the  appearance  of  being 
sober.  He  sat  and  watched  the  hedgerows,  the  trees,  the 
farms,  the  scattered  villages  all  ily  past  him,  as  it  were,  in  the 
maddest  hurry, — the  air  lashed  his  face  like  a  stinging  wave  of 
water, — the  skies  and  the  earth  mingled  gradually  into  one  grey 
monotone  of  coiour  as  the  evening  darkened  slowly  down.  One 
curious  cluster  of  unnaturally  bright  spots  remained  with  him, 
however,  and  always  danced  in  front  of  his  eyes — a  gleam  of 
yellow,  as  of  primroses  in  bloom, — a  whiteness,  as  of  a  woman's 
garment, — and  a  dark  red  stain,  as  of  blood.  He  was  worried  by 
these  vivid  flickerings  of  memory, — yet  he  knew  quite  well  what 
they  were.  He  knew  he  had  killed  Mrs.  Everton, — the  *  dolly 
wife '  as  he  had  called  her, — and  he  was  not  sorry.  He  was 
vaguely  frightened  when  he  thought  of  it,  but  he  was  not  sorry. 
There  was  no  penitence  or  regret  within  him.  In  a  dull  sort 
of  way  he  tried  to  argue  with  himself  that  it  had  to  be.  His 
clouded  thoughts  constantly  reverted  to  Jacynth  with  a  bitter- 
ness none  the  less  intense  because  familiar  and  futile.  The 
only  girl  he  ever  loved  ! — the  only  girl  he  ever  loved !  He 
repeated  this  over  and  over  again  till  it  set  itself  like  a  worded 
refrain  to  the  rush  of  the  car.  She  was  a  real  beauty,  she  was  ! 
And  he  had  been  robbed  of  her !  Never,  never  should  he 
forget  the  night  when  he  went  home  to  his  cottage  meaning 
ko  be  kind  and  gentle  to  worn  and  ailing  Jennie,  and  she  had 
begun  to  cry  and  speak  of  Jacynth,  and  to  say  how  parson's 
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wife  had  told  her  a  tale, — and  he  had  sworn  at  her  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house  cursing  her  for  a  shrew  and  a  burden  on  his 
life.  Then  he  had  gone  to  find  Jacynth,  and  she  had  mocked 
him  and  said  she  was  tired  of  him,  and  that  she  was  going 
away  from  hateful  Shadbrook,  where  there  was  nothing  but 
tale-bearing  and  mischief-making  all  day  and  all  night.  And 
driven  half  mad  between  the  tvro  women,  sweetheart  and  wife, 
he  had  gone  and  drunk  himself  blind  and  silly,  and  then — 
Jacynth  had  left  the  village  without  so  much  as  a  good-bye. 
And — ^Jennie  had  died — poor  Jennie!— and  all  this  peck  of 
trouble  had  been  brought  about  by  the  *  dolly  wife ' — the  little 
baby-faced  creature  he  had  just  left  lying  dead  among  the 
primroses.  He  had  killed  her, — and  now  he  admitted  to 
himself  that  he  had  meant  to  kill  her.  But  it  would  be  easy 
to  swear  that  the  gim  went  oflf  by  accident  Then  there  would 
be  a  verdict  of  manslaughter, — not  murder — not  murder.  He 
would  escape  hanging  somehow, — he  was  quite  sure  of  that. 
The  law  was  merciful  nowadays  I  If  the  halfpenny  newspapers 
were  to  be  believed,  law  really  existed  more  for  the  protection 
than  the  punishment  of  criminals.  Some  needy  barrister 
would  take  up  his  case  and  make  a  reputation  out  of  it! 
These  and  many  other  stupid  and  half-formed  ideas  and  plans 
occupied  his  brain  as  he  was  borne  swiftly  along  over  miles 
and  miles  of  open  country, — there  was  no  necessity  to  talk. 
His  companion  was  not  communicative,  being  absorbed  in  the 
business  of  driving  the  car,  and  when  he  spoke  at  all  it  was 
only  to  praise  his  machine's  racing  abilities.  At  about  nine 
o'clock  they  entered  a  small  town,  where,  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  street,  the  tempting  signal  lights  of  a  showy  public- 
house  flared  brilliantly  through  the  darkness.  Here  Kieman 
suggested  a  stoppage  and  a  drink. 

"  IVe  gone  far  enough  for  to-night," — he  said — "  And  I'm 
much  obliged  t'ye  for  the  finest  ride  I've  ever  had ! "  He 
laughed  at  this  and  repeated  it.  "The  finest  ride  I've  ever 
had !     Come  an'  'ave  a  glass  afore  we  parts  company  ! " 

The  driver  shook  his  head. 

"Thanks,  I'd  rather  not!"  he  answered,  very  decidedly — 
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*'  I'm  bound  to  get  this  car  to  Loadon  to-night,  and  I 
my  nerve.     The  stuff  they  sell  in  these  sort  of  places," 
he  indicated  the  public-house  with  a  jerk  of  his  finger — ** 
Just  rank  poison*     Besides  Tm  a  temper&nce  man.^' 

^'  Temperance  1  ^*    Kieman   gave   a   loud   guffaw  as  the  caf  I 
stopped  and  hs  dismounted — *^  Or  teetotal  ?  '* 

"No,  not  teetotal^" — said  the  man,  good-humouredly — 'Tvo  | 
never  taken  the  pledge.     Just  temperance." 

*'0h  I" — and  Kieman's  heavy  face  darkened — "An*  what's  ] 
the  good  of  tempVance  to  y^?     Eh?     What's  the  good?" 

The  man  smiled- 

"Well,  I  get  better  wa^es*  to  begin  with,'* — he   replied — 1 
**  And  Tra  trusted  by  my  firn.    That's  something/' 

"Oh  ay  I    That*i  something,"  assented  Don,  grudgingly — »| 
**  But  it  isn't  enjoyin'  life.     We  can't  only  live  once,  an*  I  set 
let's  get  all  we  can  out  of  it  afore  we   dies  an*  *as  done  with 
it "    He  broke  on  suddenly,  with  a  scared  look. 

The  man  looked  at  him  curiously — then  nodded. 

*•  Every  one  to  his  liking  !  "  he  said — "  Some  folks  are  happi- 
est drunk,  and  others  are  more  comfortable  sober.  Live  and 
let  live  !     Good-night !  " 

"  Slop  a  bit  ! ''  and  Kiernan  stared  confusedly  about  him — 
"  We've  come  along  so  fast  that  I  don't  rightly  know  where- 
abouts I  am.     What  part  o'  the  country  is  this  ?  " 

"  We're  in  Wiltshire  just  now,"  answered  the  car-driver — 
*'And  this  is  a  nice  little  town  enough  to  stay  in.  You'll  find 
all  you  want  in  there," — here  he  pointed  again  lO  the  public- 
house — "  Good  beds  and  the  usual  tipple  !  W^ish  you  a 
pleasant  evening  ! " 

And  in  another  moment,  with  a  droning  whirr  as  of  the 
wings  of  a  monstrous  dragon-fiy,  he  was  off  and  out  of  sight. 

With  his  departure  a  sudden  sense  of  overpowering  loneli- 
ness fell  on  Kiernan.  He  stood  transfixed,  lacking  all  power 
and  energy  to  move.  He  had  not  thought  he  should  feel  like 
this  when  left  to  himself.  The  night  seemed  to  close  round 
him  like  a  black  circle  suggestive  of  dark  prison  walls, — 
there  was  no  way  out  of  it.     A  great  dread  was  upon  him,  to 
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an  extent  he  had  never  imagined  possible.  He  began  calcul- 
ating how  long  it  was  likely  to  be  before  the  police  started  on 
his  track.  He  knew  how  slowly  things  were  done  in  Shad- 
brook  ;  he  knew  it  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  proper  authorities, — they  would  have  to  make 
out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  the  only  magistrate  whose 
residence  was  anywhere  near  the  village  was  Squire  Hazlitt,  of 
Sliadbrook  Hall,  and  he  was  in  London.  They  would  have  to  go 
further  afield  for  a  legal  signature,  and  all  the  journeying  to  and 
fro  for  the  completion  of  the  necessary  formalities  was  so  much 
loss  to  them  and  gain  to  him.  He  had  heard  the  clock  strike 
six  just  before  he  had  left  the  primrose  wood, — now  it  was 
past  nine.  Six  to  seven,  seven  to  eight,  eight  to  nine !  Three 
whole  hours  since — since  the  murder  I  Much  might  be  done 
in  three  hours,  especially  in  these  days  of  rapid  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  communication, — too  much  for  his  complete  safety. 
Vague  and  innumerable  terrors  rose  up  in  his  mind; — 
he  tried — ^he  was  always  trying — to  forget  the  small  white 
fallen  figure  lying  face  downward  among  last  autumn's  brown 
leaves  and  the  spring  primroses.  When  they  found  her,  what 
would  be  said?  That  Dan  Kieman  had  killed  her,  of  course, 
because  his  discharged  gun  was  lying  beside  her.  Why  had 
he  been  such  a  fool  as  to  leave  his  gun  there  ?  Never  mind  1 
It  would  show  them  he  was  not  afraid  of  being  caught.  He 
had  plenty  of  pluck, — he  would  brave  it  out !  Would  they 
find  her  body  soon,  he  wondered  ?  Yes,  surely  I — she  would 
be  missed  from  home — her  husband  would  probably  go  and  look 
for  her, — and  at  this  thought  he  burst  into  a  loud  and  in- 
voluntary fit  of  laughter.  The  noise  of  it,  echoing  through  the 
quiet  street  in  which  he  stood,  Wghtened  him.  He  began  to 
tremble  violently.  Then  he  looked  about  him  and  saw  the 
bright  lights  of  the  public-house,  twinkling  their  devil's  welcome 
to  homeless  wanderers.  His  fears  suddenly  subsided.  Drink  ! 
That  was  the  cure  for  all  trouble !  That  would  make  a  man 
forget  that  he  had  a  murder  on  his  soul !  Drink  I  The  burning 
poison  that  leaps  at  once  to  the  brain,  scorching  every 
delicate  cell  and  withering  up  every  pulsation   of  thought. 
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raemory  or  r^ret  1     Drink  1     He   had   his   weeV*s  wiages   in" 

his  pocket — he  would  drink  every  penny  of  the  money  I  He 
would  drink  to-night  as  he  had  never  drunk  before,  even  if  he 
died  for  it !  There  were  nearly  two  hour^  yet  before  the  bar 
would  dose — he  would  not  waste  another  moment  of  that 
precious  portion  of  time  t  There  was  companionship  in  the 
warm  and  well-lit  hostelry,  —  he  could  hear  men's  voicea 
mingling  with  laughter  and  singing ;  orice  in  there  he  would 
escape  from  the  cold  lonely  silence  of  the  night  and  the 
blackness  of  the  sky  which  arched  over  him  like  a  vast 
dome  faintly  bespangled  with  stars, — and  he  would  cease  to 
listen — as  he  was  half  unconsciously  listening  now — for  the 
tramp  of  feet  that  should  follow  him  up  and  march  beside  him 
to  jail, — for  the  first  word  that  should  make  him  the  prisoner 
of  the  law  till  his  crime  was  either  condoned  or  expiated.  He 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  pubhc-house  and  entered, — it 
swung  heavily  to  behind  him. 

For  a  long  time  the  street  outside  remained  quite  empty  and 
deserted.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  some  of  the  customers  at 
the  bar  came  out,  more  or  less  the  worse  for  their  potations, 
and  with  hoarse  good-nights,  went  their  several  ways  steadily 
or  staggeringly ;  a  smart-looking  young  woman,  wearing  a 
white  blouse,  with  her  hair  dressed  to  an  exaggerated  height 
above  her  forehead,  opened  one  of  the  windows  and  looked 
out,  leaning  her  bare  arms  across  the  sill  and  smiling 
impudently  at  the  departing  topers, — till  all  suddenly  there 
came  a  loud  clamour  of  men's  tongues  raised  in  angry 
altercation. 

"  Out  you  go  !  "  shouted  one  rough  voice — "  No  drunkards 
allowed  on  these  'ere    premises  ! " 

*'  If  'e  won't  go  through  the  door,  chuck  'im  out  o'  winder !  " 
cried  another. 

A  furious  scuffling  and  stamping  ensued,  accompanied  by  a 
volley  of  oaths  and  such  coarse  language  as  is  unfortunately 
common  to  the  British  working-man  when  under  the  influence 
of  anger  or  alcohol, — then  the  door  of  the  public-house  was 
violently  thrown  open  and  held  back,  while  with  unfriendly 
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force  Dan  Kieman  was  dragged  forward  by  several  pairs  of 
hands  which  literally  flung  him  into  the  street,  where  he  fell 
heavily  full  length,  cutting  his  face  and  bruising  his  body 
severely.  This  done,  the  door  was  quickly  banged  to  and 
barred, — the  lights  in  the  windows  were  all  extinguished,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  the  erstwhile  brilliantly  illuminated  house 
presented  a  closed  dark  exterior  to  the  quiet  night 

The  wretched  heap  of  man,  hurled  into  the  gutter  by  those 
who  had  made  profit  of  his  wretchedness,  lay  for  some  time 
inert, — then,  after  many  futile  attempts,  he  at  last  managed  to 
rise,  first  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  finally  to  his  feet  Sway- 
ing unsteadily  backwards  and  forwards,  with  the  blood 
trickling  from  a  gash  on  his  forehead,  no  hat  on,  and  his 
clothes  torn  and  dishevelled,  he  was  a  shameful,  pitiful  object, 
— a  creature  far  worse  of  aspect  than  any  beast  of  the  field, — 
a  disgrace  to  the  very  name  of  humanity.  Yet  drugged  and 
stupefied  as  he  was,  some  feeble  glimmering  of  reason  flickered 
in  his  poisoned  brain,  for  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  standing 
upright,  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the  black  fix)ntage  of 
the  tavern  from  which  he  had  been  so  summarily  ejected. 

"  Curse  ye ! "  he  ssud,  savagely — "  Curse  ye  for  a  damned 
dirty  cheat  and  liar  I  Takin'  my  money  as  long  as  there  was 
any  to  get,  an'  kickin'  me  out  when  my  pockets  was  cleared  1 
Curse  ye !  May  ye  drown  yerselves  in  yer  own  devil's  brew 
and  go  to  h — 11  in  it ! " 

Choking  with  rage,  he  shook  his  fist  again  threateningly 
and  staggered  away.  Reeling  down  the  street,  with  no  idea 
where  he  was  going,  he  came  in  contact  with  a  lamp-post  and 
nearly  fell  headlong,  but  righting  himself  by  a  miracle, 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  his  own  shadow  flung  on  the 
opposite  wall  by  the  reflection  of  the  gaslight  above  him.  It 
was  a  hideously  magnified  and  distorted  shadow,  and  he 
charged  at  it  furiously. 

"  Come  on  ! "  he  shouted — "  FoUerin'  me  an'  spjon'  on  me, 
are  ye,  ye  great  hulkin'  fool !  Wants  a  good  all-roimd  bruising 
does  ye  ?  All  right ! — ere  y'are  an'  welcome !  Ill  pound  ye 
into  a  jelly  for  five  shillin's  !     Come  on  I " 
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How  loving  she  had  been  1 — poor  Jennie  1  He  had  married 
her  and  they  had  been  happy, — happy  save  for  the  loss  of  their 
two  children  who  had  died  in  infancy.  And  she — she  wa« 
dead  too  now,  was  Jennie, — be  had  seen  her  iying  like  a  figure 
of  old  wax  in  her  coffin.  And  now — why^  now  she  was  here — 
actually  here,  staring  at  him  ! — the  figure  of  old  wax  with  the 
black  coffin-edge  framing  her  in  like  the  frame  of  a  picture  J 
He  gave  a  horrified  cry, 

"Go  away  !**  he  ydledt  in  an  access  of  delirious  terror — 
**  Go  away !  You're  dead  1  Dead  an"  buried  I  What  d'ye 
want  with  me?" 

Then,  as  the  dreamimpresfiion  faded,  he  laughed  foolishiy 
and  wondered  why  he  had  thought  of  Jennie  at  all,  or  of  the 
days  when  he  was  young.  m 

He  got  up  and  began  to  walk  ag;ain,  —  he  was  steadicf" 
on  his  feet  now,  and  he  kept  on  a  fairly  straight  line  of 
movement.  He  realised  that  the  stars  were  shining  above 
him  in  the  black -azure  April  sky,  and  after  a  little  while 
he  was  able  to  distinguish  his  way  along  the  road  by  their 
pale  yet  certain  light.  His  steps  grew  firmer  and  more 
regular,  and  the  swaying  movement  of  his  body  gradually 
subsided.  Some  of  the  fumes  of  drink  were  clearing  off, 
though  he  was  none  the  less  heavily  drunk.  His  thinking 
powers,  never  very  great,  now  sprang  into  unusual  and  abnormal 
activity,  but  instead  of  wandering  like  will-o'-the-wisps  in  and 
out  the  poison-ciogged  cells  of  his  brain,  they  brought  forward 
prominent  and  exaggerated  shapes  that  seemed  to  detach  them- 
selves from  his  own  personality  and  surround  him  like  separate 
ghostly  tormentors.  Chief  among  them  came  the  tall  slender 
figure  of  *  Parson  '  Everton, — the  man  with  the  pale,  resolute 
face  and  deep-set  eyes — the  man  whose  voice,  with  its  mellow, 
steady  tone,  had  in  a  certain  sense  moved  him  to  shame  when 
he  heard  it  saying  *  God  forgive  you  ! '  He  remembered  that 
incident  in  its  every  detail.  He,  Dan  Kieman,  had  uttered 
vague  threats  against  Mrs.  Everton  in  her  husband's  presence, 
and  that  husband,  hearing  him,  had  replied  simply  in  one 
phrase — *  God  forgive  you  ! '     And   now  ?     When   *  Parson  * 
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should  see  his  'dolly  wife'  dead,  with  the  blood  oozing  and 
creeping  through  her  white  gown  as  he,  her  murderer,  had 
seen  it  ooze  and  creep,  would  he  still  say  '  God  forgive  you '  ? 
He  wondered  A  sudden  shivering  nausea  seized  him,  and 
great  drops  of  sweat  broice  out  on  his  forehead  He  stopped 
a  moment  and  looked  about  him.  Hush!  What  was  that? 
A  woman's  cry  ?  He  listened,  his  whole  body  thrilling  with 
inexplicable  fear.  A  bird  flew  past  him  with  a  whirr  of  beating 
wings,  repeating  the  cry — ^it  was  a  small  downy  owL  His  eyes 
followed  the  flight  of  the  creature  with  an  uneasy  sense  of 
superstitious  dread.  He  listened  again.  There  was  not  a 
soimd  anywhere  except  the  low  murmur  of  the  wind  Long, 
wide,  monotonous  and  solitary,  the  road  stretched  on  and  on 
before  him, — there  was  no  sign  of  a  house  or  even  a  last  year's 
haystack  anywhere.  It  was  one  grey  level  line,  extending  into 
indefinite  distance. 

He  trudged  on  again,  but  slowly  and  with  ever-increasing 
weariness, — his  limbs  ached,  and  a  throbbing  pain  began  to 
beat  in  his  head  like  a  small  sharp  hammer  hitting  nails 
into  every  nerve.  Yet  so  little  would  he  admit  to  himself 
that  drink  was  the  cause  of  his  ph3rsical  suffering,  that  if  he 
could  have  found  another  public-house  open  at  that  time  of 
night,  he  would  have  sold  the  coat  off  his  back  for  the  worth 
of  one  or  two  more  glasses  of  criminally  adulterated  whisky. 
His  thoughts  still  jumped  about  restlessly  like  busy  and  officious 
demons,  suggesting  this,  denying  ■  that,  and  calling  to  mind 
half-forgotten  episodes  of  his  youth,  before  he  had,  through 
the  pernicious  example  of  other  fellow-workmen,  fallen  step  by 
step  into  the  degrading  vice  which  now  dominated  him  body 
and  soul, — and  burning  waves  of  heated  blood  surged  up  to 
his  face  and  temples  like  blown  flame  from  a  furnace  as  he 
tramped  doggedly  on,  without  any  consciousness  of  his  own 
intentions,  and  without  any  actual  regret  for  the  crime  he  had 
committed.  Presently  his  swarming  fancies  took  a  new  and 
violent  turn,  and  he  could  have  sworn  he  saw  Jacynth  Miller 
standing  right  in  his  path  beckoning  to  him !  As  he  went 
forward,  she  moved  backward,  with  a  tantalising,  floating  grace, 
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— and  he  madly  stretched  out  his  arms  to  catch  and  clasp  i 
ever  elusive  ptiantom  of  a  lost  delight. 

"  Jacynlh  I  Jacynth ) "  he  cried,  hoarsely j — and  he  hastened! 
his  steps — but  the  delicate  shape  still  retreated,  with  a  laughing 
light  in  the  large,  lovely  eyes  and  a  mocking  smile  on  the  red 
mouth*    He  ran  and  stumbledj — and  ran  and  stumbled  again,  m 

*' Jacynth  I  Jac>'nthl" 

Then  he  stopped,  breathless ;  the  entrancing  vision  stopped 
also  and  held  out  slim,  white  appealing  hands*  Its  draperies 
shimmered  like  moonlight  and  dew,  and  through  them  his 
burning  eyes  could  discern  the  outline  of  fair  nude  limbs  and 
snowy  bosom  over  which  the  glorious  waves  of  loosened  hair  J 
fell  in  a  glossy  bronze-brown  shower!  ■ 

He  uttered  a  savage  cry,  and  made  an  equally  savage 
rush  at  the  exquisitely  be^iutiful  figure  that  seemed  to  invite 
and  wait  for  his  approach  —  he  aluiost  touched  it  as  he 
thought,  wb^n  lo ! — it  vanished  into  the  dark  air,  and  he 
fell  prone  in  the  dust,  torn  by  such  a  sudden  and  wild 
delirium  as  caused  him  to  roll  there  on  the  ground  in  a 
kind  of  convulsion  in  which  he  actually  set  his  teeth  in 
the  flesh  of  his  hands,  instinctively  seeking  to  counteract 
and  relieve  the  terrible  agony  and  tension  cf  his  body  and 
brain.  The  paroxysm  passed,  leaving  him  as  weak  as  a  child 
and  quite  exhausted  ; — he  huddled  himself  up  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  fallen,  trembling  and  afraid  to  move.  His  eyes 
were  hot  and  heavy, — each  separate  hair  on  his  scalp  pricked 
him  as  though  it  were  burning  iron, — he  was  utterly,  forlornly 
ill  and  miserable, — and  putting  his  hands  before  his  face,  the 
huge  hulking  brute  gave  way  to  maudlin  tears. 

"  Jacynth,  my  gel,  you're  main  'ard  on  me ! "  he  sobbed, 
abjectly — "  Main  'ard  y'are,  an'  I  doan't  care  now  what  'appens 
to  me, — let  'em  take  me  up  an'  put  me  to  prison — it's  all  one 
to  poor  old  Dan  !  Poor  old  Dan  !  He  worn't  'arf  a  bad 
chap,  'e  wornt, — 'e  was  real  mad  with  love  for  ye,  Jacynth,  an' 
ye  knows  it !  Stark  starin'  mad !  Poor  Dan  !  'E'd  a'  gone 
through  all  the  bloomin'  'ell  fire  as  ever  parsons  preached  of  to 
please    ye,    'e   would!     That's   true)     That's    God   A'mighty 
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true  I  '£'d  a'  stole  anythin'  an'  killed  anythin'  just  for  a  kiss 
from  your  little  mouth  of  'oney,  ye  knows  'e  wotUd  I  Ye  could 
a*  druv*  'im  anywheres  like  a  bull  to  market,  ye  knows  ye 
could !  Ah  1  an'  I'd  a'  made  short  work  o'  Jennie  too  if  ye'd 
said  the  word — ^but  ye  wouldn't  a'  married  me  if  I  'ad !  Ye 
wanted  yer  own  way  allus^ — ^free  as  a  bird  I  An'  Dan  let  ye 
'ave  it — an'  now  ye  runs  away  from  'im  an'  'e  doan't  want 
nothin' — poor  old  Dan  I — nothin'  but  a  good  sleep— a  good 
sound  sleep — ^an'  'e'll  dream  ye're  in  'is  arms,  Jacynth  I — goin' 
hush-a-bye ! — dream  ye're  in  'is  arms — coinfortable  an'  lovin' 
— 'e'll  'ave  a  good  sound  sleep ^" 

His  broken  and  querulous  accents  trailed  away  into 
unintelligible  murmurs — ^his  limbs  gradually  relaxed,  and 
presently  rolling  over  on  his  back  he  lay  helplessly  half  across 
the  road  in  a  lethargic  slumber,  his  arms  spread  out  on  either 
side  of  him  and  his  bloated  face  upturned  to  the  quiet 
stars. 

The  night  paced  on  for  an  hour  or  more  in  unbroken  silence. 

Countless  millions  of  mysterious  unknown  worlds  swung  in 
their  golden  and  silver  orbits  above  the  wretched  creature  who, 
though  endowed  with  powers  of  speech,  thought  and  action, 
had  found  nothing  better  to  do  with  those  gifts  than  to  wilfully 
degrade  all  three.  The  silent  forces  of  the  universe,  patiently 
doing  their  work  in  obedience  to  Divine  ordinance,  had,  so  far 
as  this  one  miserable  unit  of  life  was  concerned,  taught  him  no 
lesson.  And  there  are  swarms  of  such  miserable  imits — 
horrible  thousands  of  them,  breeding  other  horrible  thousands  I 
We  hear,  and  we  read,  of  Law  and  Government, — and  the  hopes 
of  the  world  spring  up  elated  at  the  fair  promises  made  of 
betterment, — hopes  only  doomed  to  be  crushed  again  by  the 
depressing  discovery  that  the  very  dispensers  of  Law  and 
Government  are  frequently  more  corrupt  than  those  they  would 
essay  to  govern,  and  are  too  often  found  among  the  vilest 
sinners  against  moral  and  physical  uprightness.  Between  Dan 
Kieman  and  the  *  gentleman  '  member  of  Parliament  who  daily 
and  nightly  fuddles  his  brain  with  uinumerable  whisky-sodas, 
is  there  a  difference  ?    Not  much,  if  any !    The  victims  of  the 
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filthy  drinking-vice  are  on  the  ssitne  base  level,  whether  they  be 
of  low^class  or  high  quality*  Both  are  grossly  inferior  to  the 
beastSj  and  both  are  the  shame  and  despair  of  nations* 

Midnight  had  [>assedT  and  the  road  was  still  deserted  save 
for  that  extended  figure  stretched  Oat  upon  it  and  breathing 
stertorous! y  in  a  drunken  sleep.  The  skies  were  perceptibly 
darker, — many  of  the  stars  were  veiled  in  a  gloom  of  drifting 
cloud  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  slowly.  The  blackness  of 
the  atmosphere  had  grown  deeper  and  denser, — the  wind  had 
dropped,  and  the  stillness  was  more  profound 

All  at  once  from  the  far-off  distance  there  crept  the  faint  echo 
of  a  low  burring  noise,  measured  and  monotonous  like  the  whirr 
of  a  monster  spinning-wheel  It  dove  the  silence  with  a  per- 
sistent hum,  and  went  on  steadily  increasing  in  depth  and  volume 
of  sound.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  boomed  and  rum  bled  j  till  the 
reverberation  was  like  the  first  muttered  hint  of  an  earthquake, 
— yet  all  up  and  down  the  road,  looking  backward  or  forward, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Still  closer  and  closer  came  the 
thrumming  beat  as  of  swiftly  rolling  wheels — with  louder  and 
louder  resonance  it  swept  through  space  like  muffled  thunder, 
— then — a  sudden  yellow  flare  lit  up  the  scene,  and  two  great 
lights,  giiint  eyes  of  fire  that  sent  long  searching  rays  of  blazing 
brilliancy  through  the  darkness,  gleamed  into  space  and  came 
flaming  onward  at  full  speed.  Awake,  Dan  Ki'-rnan  I  Awake, 
drunken  criminal  fool  !  If  the  gods  of  the  past  and  future  see 
any  remaining  worth  in  that  besotted,  drugged  and  miserable 
life  of  thine,  let  them  intervene  and  save  it  now  before  it  is  too 
late  !     Awake,  awake  ! 

On,  still  on,  and  the  great  lights  glowed  more  brightly  and 
fiercely,  showing  plainly  the  vehicle  their  radiance  helped 
to  guide — a  huge  closed  travelling  motor-car  of  some  seventy- 
five  horse-power,  which  tore  along  the  road  like  an  exp'-ess 
train.  On — on — with  a  deadly  smoothness  and  swiftness  it 
rushed  —  till  —  just  at  that  dark  mass  which  blotted  the 
grey  level  line  of  the  highway  like  a  neglected  rubbish 
heap,  there  was  a  sudden  sickening  jolt.  The  car  leaped 
forward    and   caught    at    something,    dragging    it    along    for 
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several  paces, — something  that  gave  a  ghastly  groan  and  then 
was  silent  The  chauffeur  uttered  a  score  of  oaths  in  French 
as  his  machine  swerved  and  oscillated  dangeroasly — then  by 
dexterous  handling  and  with  scarce  a  moment's  pause,  he 
righted  it,  and  again  started  his  dashing  pace  onward,  when  a 
woman's  voice  cried  out — 

"Stop!    Stop!" 

"  Madame,  I  beg  of  you " 

"Stopi  I  say!    I  tw7/ be  obeyed ! " 

With  a  discordant  grinding  noise  the  car  came  to  a  halt,  its 
engines  throbbing  clamorously.  An  old  man  with  pallid 
wrinkled  features  and  a  grey  goatee  beard,  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

"Whafs  the  matter,  Antoine?" 

The  chauffeur,  thus  appealed  to,  dismounted  from  his  seat 
and  came  to  the  door  of  the  car,  touching  his  hat 

"  But  a  little  nothing,  Monsieur  I  Some  one  or  something  in 
the  road — a  dog  or  a  sheep.  The  car  jumped  over, — it  is  not 
possible  that  anything  is  hurt — we  ought  to  go  on  at  once  and 
quickly,  but  Madame " 

Madame  here  settled  matters  by  opening  the  door  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  where  the  chauffeur  stood,  and  stepping 
into  the  road.  Madame  was  tall  and  slim,  and  rich  sables 
clothed  her  from  head  to  heel 

"  You  have  run  over  something,  you  stupid  Antoine ! "  she 
said,  her  eyes  shining  through  the  muflling  web  of  the  gauzy 
veil  she  wore — "  I  felt  it  rise  up  under  me !     What  is  it  ?  " 

The  chauffeur  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spread  out  his 
hands  in  deprecation. 

"  Madame,  it  is  just  behind.  See ! "  And  he  pointed  to  a 
shapeless  blur  in  the  road  some  paces  away  from  the  back  of 
the  car — "  Let  me  advise  Madame  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  best 
to  leave  it  I " 

Madame  gathered  her  sables  round  her  and  proceeded  to 
walk  towards  the  *  it '  in  question.  The  old  man  who  was  her 
companion  in  the  car,  stretched  out  his  head  and  yelled  at 
her— 
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"  Come  back  I     Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"To    see  what  we    have   killed!"    she    replied,    calmly- 
"There  is  blood  on  our  wheels." 

"Blood!*'     And  his  weak  falsetto  voice  rose  to  a  kiod 
shriek — *'  Antome  I     Do  you  hear  ?     Blood  !     She  sa^-^  there 
is  blood  on  our  wheels  I     Get  it  oif  at  once  \ — I  will  not  travel 
with  it — no — no  ^     It  naust  be  cleaned  off — cleaned  directly- 
I  will  not  travtel  with  it  ■ '' 

He  sank  back  in  the  car  quite  inarticulate  with  nervoi 
excitement,  and  the  chau^eur  hastened  to  pacify  him. 

" Monsieur  1     Monsieur,  let  me  pray  you  to  be  calm! 
will  bring  the  light  immediately  and  see  what  h  wrong — but 
Madame  is  alone — Madame  may  he  frightened  at  the  thing  iu 
the  road, — will  you  go  with  her,  or  shall  I?"  1 

*'  I  go  with  her  ?     I  ?  "    And  the  wixened  head  peered  out  or 
the  window  again,  its  features  livid  with  rage  and  fear — **  Do 
you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  "     Here  he  called  after  the  tall  sable- 
coated  woman's  figure  that  went  slowly  moving  by  itself  along 
the  road — "  Jacynth  !  " 

She  turned  her  head  and  paused. 

''Jacynih!     Come  back!" 

She  moved  quietly  on  again. 

The  chaufl'eur  smiled  covertly  under  the  fringe  of  his  dark 
moustache. 

'*  Monsieur,  it  is  better  I  should  attend  Madame  !  A  dead 
animal  is  not  a  pretty  sight  for  ladies." 

*'  Go  then  !  "  exclaimed  his  master,  snappishly — "Go  and  tell 
her  to  come  back  to  me  at  once  !  " 

The  chauffeur  thereupon  took  a  small  lighted  hand-lamp 
from  the  front  of  the  car  where  it  hung,  and  in  a  second  was 
by  his  lady's  side. 

*'  Madame  !  "  he  said,  in  a  low  tone — "  Monsieur  Nordstein 
is  very  angry  that  you  go  to  look  at  this  thing,  whatever  it  is — 
pray  return  to  him  ! " 

She  threw  back  her  veil,  and  showed  a  pure  oval  face  of 
dazzling  beauty,  illumined  by  large  brilliant  dark  eyes, — the 
unforgettable  face  of  Jacynth  Miller — but  an  altogether  lovelier 
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Jacynth — a  Jac3mth  of  culture,  refinement  and  grace,  with  a 
manner  expressive  of  all  the  ease  and  elegance  of  the  great  world. 

"  Monsieui'  Nordstein  is  angry ! "  she  said,  with  a  slight  shrug 
of  her  shoulders — "What  do  I  care  for  his  anger?" 

The  chauffeur  looked  at  her  somewhat  dubiously. 

"  You  may  not  care,  Madame — but  there  are  penalties  and 
punishments — and  this  thing  we  have  run  over " 

**  You — not  we  I "  interrupted  Jacynth — "  You  I  You  are  the 
driver  of  the  car  and  you  were  going  too  fast  You  must  have 
killed  something — here  it  is,*' — and  she  suddenly  halted  ~ 
"  See  I    It  is  not  a  dog  or  a  sheep — it  is  a  man  I "  ' 

At  her  words  and  gesture  he  stepped  forward,  holding  up  his 
lantern — then  bent  over  the  shapeless  bundle  that  lay  in  front 
of  them,  springing  back  from  it  again  in  shuddering  disgust. 

"Come  away,  Madame — come  away!"  he  said — "It  is 
terrible !  It  is  some  labourer — he  is  dead ! — quite  dead,  and 
bleeding — bleeding  horribly !  How  it  has  happened  I  know 
not, — I  am  sorry, — it  was  not  my  fault — he  must  have  been 
drunk  to  lie  there  in  the  road — or  perhaps  he  was  dead  before 
— but  come,  Madame— <:ome  1 — come  back  to  the  car  I — you 
must  not  look " 

She,  however,  advanced  resolutely. 

"  I  will  look ! "  she  said — "  I  have  never  seen  a  dead  man." 

She  drew  close  to  the  body  and  stooped  over  it 

"  Bring  the  lamp  here ! "  she  commanded. 

Tlie  chauffeur,  deadly  pale  and  with  chattering  teeth, 
obeyed. 

She  gazed  intently  at  what  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  heap  of  dirty  and  blood-stained  clothes,  without  a  tremor 
or  an  exclamation  of  pity.  Putting  out  a  small  foot,  cased  in 
a  dainty  shoe  on  which  the  silver  embroidery  sparkled  like 
gems,  she  moved  the  corpse  with  it,  turning  the  head  over  so 
that  the  face  could  be  seen.  Then  and  then  only  she  recoiled 
a  little.  For  she  recognised  it  It  was  Dan  Kieman's  face — 
bruised,  battered,  gashed  and  bleeding, — Dan's  and  no  other. 
Its  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  protruded  hideously, — in  the 
light  flung  upon  them  by  the  wavering  lantern  they  glistened 
18 
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and  star^  at  her  like  living  eyes — sUred  at  her  so  straightly 
that  she  instinctively  uttered  a  faint   cry.     Then,  recovering 
herself  at  once,  she  gave  them  stare  for  stare — and  smiled, 
"It   is   Dan  I"  she  murmured  under  her  breath — ^' Dan 

Kieman  I     Killed  1     Crushed  tinder  the  wheels  of  my  cai !  ■* 

And  with  that  she  laughed — a  silvery  sweet  laugh  of  triumph. 
The  chauffeur  started,  thinking  thit  the  honor  of  the  sight  oo 
which  she  was  gazing  had  made  her  hysterical  But  she  was 
perfectly  composed^  and  her  attitude  expressed  the  most 
ah'solute  indifference. 

**  Yes — it  is  some  tramping  labourer," — she  said,  aloud, — 
*'  No  doubt  he  was  lying  drunk  in  the  road.  So  it  is  not  yocr 
fault,  Antoine, — it  is  his  own*  Drink  is  the  curse  of  all  these 
kind  of  men  I  There's  no  house  near  here — and  we  are  some 
distance  from  a  town,  so  we  must  leave  him  where  he  is*  Go 
back  to  the  car  and  tell  my  husband  I  am  coming.  Stayl 
Let  me  have  your  laatcro.'" 

"But,  Madame," — objected  Antoine — "You  will  be  alone 
with  this  corpse — your  dress " 

She  smiled. 

"  My  dress  is  all  right.  Ill  take  care  it  has  no  blood  on 
it,'' — she  said — **And  I'm  not  alone — the  car  is  close  by." 
Here  she  drew  the  lantern  away  from  his  reluctant  hold — "  I 
am  coming  immediately.  I  just  want  to  look  at  this  dead 
thing  again." 

Antoine  lifted  his  hands  and  eyes  in  wonderment. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  !  "  he  inwardly  ejaculated — "  Quel 
coeur  de  fern  me  !  " 

He  hurried  away  to  relate  the  nature  of  the  accident  to  his 
master,  who  could  be  seen  gesticulating  impatiently  from  the 
car,  and  Jacynth  Miller,  now  Jacynth  Nordstein,  v»ife  of  one 
of  the  sharpest  Jew  millionaires  that  ever  played  with  the 
money  markets  of  the  world,  stood  like  some  wondrous  figure 
of  Fate,  lamp  in  hand,  looking  down  upon  the  mangled 
remains  of  her  girlhood's  lover  with  an  expression  that  was 
neither  sorrowful  nor  compassionate,  but  simply  self- 
complacent 
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"Dan!"  she  breathed  softly— " Listen,  Dan!  It  is  I — 
Jacynth !  It  is  Jacynth  whose  car  drove  over  you  just  now  I 
Aren't  you  glad?  Isn't  it  a  fine  way  out  of  Life  for  you? — a 
way  you  would  have  wished?  You've  been  wretched  without 
me — ^you  know  you  have  I  Not  a  glimpse  of  me  for  three 
years  I — enough  to  break  your  heart,  Dan  I  And  I — I've 
been  afraid  of  you  sometimes  I  I've  thought  you  might  turn 
up  any  day  with  some  story  of  the  past, — the  past  which  I 
have  half  forgotten  and  want  altogether  to  forget  And  now 
there  you  are  ! — out  of  my  way  for  ever  1  That's  just  my  luck, 
— fortune  always  favours  me !  Out  of  my  way  for  ever !  I 
shall  never  have  to  trouble  about  you  or  think  of  you  again  1 
I  wonder  what  you  were  doing  here  so  far  from  Shadbrook  ? 
Tramping  it  ?  Perhaps  to  find  me !  Well  I  Your  search  is 
ended,  Dan  !  YouVe  found  me . — for  the  last  time  I  Good- 
night, Dan ! — good-bye ! " 

She  waved  the  lantern  with  quite  a  coquettish  playfulness 
over  the  awful  dead  face  upturned  to  her  own, — and  then^ 
with  a  light  step  that  betokened  a  light  heart,  turned  her  back 
upon  the  corpse  and  moved  away.  Returning  to  the  car  she 
found  her  husband  half  out  of  it,  his  foot  on  the  step,  and  his 
keen  small  eyes  glittering  with  excitement. 

"  Ah  !  At  last !  **  he  exclaimed — "  I  thought  you  were  never 
coming !  Antoine  says  it  is  a  dead  tramp  you  were  looking  at. 
What  do  you  find  in  that  to  please  you  ?  And  to  keep  me 
waiting  ? '' 

Swinging  the  lantern  in  one  hand,  she  looked  up  at  him, 
laughing.  Her  expression  and  attitude  were  perfectly  lovely, 
and  Israel  Nordstein,  whose  passior),  for  her  beauty  dominated 
him  even  more  than  his  passion  for  money,  altered  his  vexed 
frown  to  a  wrinkled  smile. 

"  Anything  for  a  change,  Isra  I "  she  said — "  To  leave  you 
for  a  moment  makes  you  love  me  more  for  an  hour ! " 

Her  eyes  flashed  provocatively,  and  he  quickly  put  out  his 
arms  and  lifted  her  into  the  car  beside  him.  His  pallid  face 
had  reddened  with  pleastire. 

"You  wild  girl!"  he  said,  and  kissed  her; — "You  pretty 
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C  Cox,  LI^D.,  F.S.A.     Illustrated. 


The    Manor    and    Manorial    Rbcords. 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.    Illustrated. 
English   Seals.        By  J.    Harvey   Blooo. 

Illustrated. 
Thb  Bblls  op  England.    By  Canon  J.  J. 

Raven.  D.D.,  F.S.A.     With  Illustiadoos. 

Second  Edition. 
Parish  Lipb  in  Medieval  Englaic^    By 

the  Right  Rev.  Abbott  (jasquet,  O.S.B. 

With  many  Illustrations.    Second  EMU^n. 
Thb  Domesday   Inquest.      By   Adolphos 

Ballard,  B.  A. ,  LL.  B.    With  97  inusthtUoos. 
Thb  Brasses  op  England.     By  Herbert 

W.  Macklin,  M.  A.  With  many  IllustAtions. 

Second  Edition. 
English  Church  Furniture.  By  J.  C  Cox, 

LL.D.,    F.S.A.,    and   A.    Hlirvey,    M.a 

Second  Edition. 
FoLK-LoRE  as  an  HISTORICAL  SciBncb.      By 

G.  L.  Gomme.    With  many  Illustrations. 
•English  Costume.  By  C>eorge CUnch,F.G.S. 
With  many  Illustrations. 
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The  Arden  SlutkeBpeare 

Demy  %vo,    2s,  6d.  net  each  volume. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.    Edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


Hamlet.     Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

RoMBO  AND  Juliet.  Edited  by  Edward 
Dowden. 

King  Leak.    Edited  by  W.  T.  Craig. 

Julius  Cabsak.    Edited  by  M.  Macmillan. 

The  Tempest.    Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 

Othello.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

Titus  Andronicus.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Bail- 
don. 

Cymbelinb.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

The  Merry  Wivss  or  Windsor.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Hart. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dbham.  Edited  by 
H.  CuningbaiQ. 

King  Henry  V.    Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.  Edited  by 
W.  O.  Brigstocke. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Edited  by 
R.  Warwick  Bond. 

TiMON  or  Athens.    Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 


Measure  for  Measure.    Edited  by  H.  C. 

Hart. 
Twelfth  Night.    Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 
The   Merchant   op   Venice.     Edited   by 

C.  Knox  Pooler. 
Troilus    and   Crbssida.       Edited   by  K. 

Deighton. 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Edited 

by  R.  Warwick  Bond. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Edited  byR.  H. 

Case. 
Love's  Labour's  Lost.     Edited  by  H.  C. 

Hart. 
Pericles.    Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 
King    Richard    hi.       Edited    by   A.    H. 

Thompson. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John.   Edited 

by  Ivor  B.  John. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors.     Edited  by  Henry 

Cuningham. 


Easy  French  Rhymes.     By  Henri  Blouet. 

Second  Edition,  Illustrated.  Fcap.Zvc,  xs. 
Easy  Stories  from  English  History.     By 

E.    M.   Wilmot-Buxton.      Third  Edition, 

Cr.  Bvo.    IS, 
Stories  prom  Roman  History.    By  E.  M. 

Wilmot-Buxton     Cr.  8vo,     is.  6d. 
A  First  History  of  Greece.  By  E.  B.  Firth. 

Cr.  Svo,     IS,  6d, 


The  Begiiiner's  Books 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON.  B.A. 

Easy  ExERasss  in  Arithmetic  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.  Third  Edition,  heap. 
8s».  Without  Answers,  zx.  With  Answers. 
\s.  yd. 

Easy  Dictation  and  SpELLwa  By  W. 
Williamson,  B.A.  Sixth  Ed.  Fcap,  8t>«.  xs. 

An    Easy    Poetry   Book.      Selected    and 


arranged  by  W.  Williamson,  B.A.    Second 
Edition,    Cr,  8cw.    u. 


Books  on  Business 

Cr,  9v0.     2s.  6d.  net. 


Ports  and  Docks.    By  Douglas  Owen. 

Railways.     By  E.  R.  McDermotu 

The  Stock  Exchange.    By  Chas.  Duguid. 

Second  Edition, 
The   Business  op    Insurance.     By  A.  J. 

Wilson. 
The    Electrical    Inhustry  :    Lighting, 

Traction,  and  Power.    By  A.  G.  Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The  Shipbuilding  Industry:  Its  History, 

Practice,  Science,  and  Finance.     By  David 

Pollock,  M.I.N. A. 
The  Money  Market.     By  F.  Straker. 
The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture.    By 

A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 
Law  in  Business.    By  H.  A.  Wilson. 
The    Brewing    Industry.     By   Julian    L.' 

Baker,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.     Illustrated. 


The    Automobile   Industry.     By  G.   de 

Holden-Stone. 
Mining  and  Mining   Investments.     By 

*A.MoiL' 
The  BUSINE.SSOP  Advertising.   By  Clarence 

G.  Moran,  Barrister>at-Law.    Illustrated. 
Trade  Unions.    By  G.  Drage. 
Civil  Engineering.     By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 

M.Inst.  C.E.    Illustrated. 
The  Iron  Trade  of  Great  Britain.    By 

J.  Stephen  Jeans.    Illustrated. 
Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.    By 

F.  W.  Hirst. 
The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.      By 

Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Blan< 

Chester.    Illustrated. 
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Bysantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


Thp.  Syriac  Chronicle  known  as  that  or 
Zachariah  of  Mitylene.  Translated  by 
F.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demy  %vo.     \is.  6d.  tut. 

Kvagrius.  Edited  by  L.  Bidez  and  L^n 
Parmentier.    Demy  Zvo.    lox.  6d.  net. 


The  History  or  Pskllus.     Edited  Vj  C 

Sathas.    Demy  Scn^.     15^  Met. 
Ecthesis  Chronica  and  Chronicon  Athex- 

arum.    Edited  by  Professor  S.  P.  Lambnt. 

Demy  Zvo,    7*.  6if.  $ut. 
The  CHRONICX.B  or  Morea.    Edited  by  Job 

Schmitt.    Demy  8r».     1 5*.  net. 


The  Clinrclmian*8  Bibla 

General  Editor.  J.  H.  BURN.  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 


Fcap.  Svo.     is 
The  EnsTLE  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to  ! 

THE  Galatians.     Explained   by  A.    W. 

Robinson,  M.  A.    Second  Edition. 
Ecclbsiastrs.    Explained  by  A.  W.  Streane, 

D.D. 
The  Eplstle  of  St.  Paul  the  Ai'ostle  to 

the  Philippians.    Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 

Biggs,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 

The  Epistle  op  St.  James.    Explained  by 
H.  W.  Fulford   M.A. 


6d.  net  each, 

Isaiah.  Explained  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D. 
Two  Volumes.    With  Map.     «.  metemck. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  thk  Apostle  to 
THE  Ephesians.  Explained  by  G.  H-VHittft- 
ker,  M.A. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Maks. 
Explained  by  J.  C.  Du  Bolasoo,  M.A. 
2x.  6d.  net. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  th»  Apostle  to 
the  CoLOSsiANs  AND  Philxmon.  Ex- 
plained by  H.  J.  C  Knight.    »s,  net. 


The  Chnrchman's  Library 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,F.R.S.E 
Crown  Svo.     31.  6d.  each. 

Evolution.    By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  LitLD. 
Some   New   Testament    Problbms.      By 


The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 

By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.    With  Map. 
The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Here  and  Here* 

AFTER.     By  Canon  Winterbotham,   M.A., 

n.Sc.LL.B. 
The  Workmanship  or  the  Prayer  Book  : 

Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.     By  J. 

Dowden,  D.D.     Second  Edition^  Revised 

and  Enlarged, 


Arthur  Wright,  D.D.    6*. 

The  Churchman's  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  By  A.  M.  Mackav.  B.A. 
Third  Edition, 

Comparative  Theology. 

Culloch.    ts. 


By  J.  A.   Mac. 


Classical  Translations 

Crown  Szw, 


■/tscHVLUS — The  Oresteian  Trilogy  (Agamem- 
non, Choephoroe,  Eumenides).  Translated 
by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.     5J. 

Cicero — De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N. 
P.  Moor,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

Cicero — The  Speeches  against  Cataline  and 
Antony  and  for  Murena  and  Milo.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.    5*. 

Cicero— be  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M..'\.     3s.  6d. 

Cicero— De  Officiis.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 


Horace— The  Odes  and  Epodes.    Translated 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.     a*. 

LuciAN— Six  Dialogues    Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.    3*.  6d. 

Sophocles— Ajax  and  Electra.     Translated  by 
E.  D.  Morshcad,  M.A.    2*.  6d. 

Tacitus— Agricola   and    Germania.      Trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Townshend.     2*.  6d. 

Juvenal— Thirteen  Satires.      Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen,  M.A-    3s.6d. 


The  Art  of  the  Greeks.  By  H.  B.  Walters. 
With  112  Plates  and  x8  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     IVide  Koyal  Zvo.     12s.6d.net. 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 


Velazouez.     By  A.  de  Bemete.     With  04 
Plates.     Wide  Royal  Zvo.     ios.6d.net. 
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Gommercial  Series 

Crown  8v^. 


British  Commbkce  and  Colonies  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Third  Edition.  2x. 

Commercial  Examination  Papers.    By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     is.  6d. 
The  Economics  of  Commerce,     By  H.  de 

B.  Gibbins,  LittD.,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 
ts.6d. 
A  German  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  £. 

Bally.    With  Vocabulary.    2*. 
A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 

Empire.     By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.     Sixth 

Edition.    2s. 
A   Commercial    Geography    of    Foreign 

Nations.    By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    2*. 

A  Primer  of  Business.  By  S.  Jackson, 
M.A.    Fourth  Edition,     is.  6d. 


A  Short  Commercial  .g     ByF. 

G.  Taylor,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition,     is.  6d. 
French  Commercial  Correspondence.    By 

S.   E.   Bally.      With   Vocabulary.      Thini 

Edition.    9S. 
German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 

S.   E.   Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     Second 

Edition,    as.  6d. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  EL 

Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition,  as. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspond- 
ence.    By  E.  £.  Whitfield,  M.A.     Second 

Edition,    as. 
A  Entrance  Guide  to  Professions  and 

Business.    By  H.  Jones,    is.  6d. 
The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 

Entry.    By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.    as. 
Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 

Second  Edition,    as. 


Mezzotints.    By  Cyril  Davenport.    With  40 

Plates  in  Photogravure. 
Porcelain.     By  Edward  Dillon.     With    19 

Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5  in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures.     By  Dudley  Heath.      With  9 

Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories.    By  A.  Maskcll.     With  80  Plates  in 

Collotype  and  Photogravure. 
English    Furniture.      By  F.  S.  Robinson. 

With  x6o  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 

Photogravure.    Second  Edition. 
English    Coloured    Books.      By    Martin 

Hardie.     With  28   Illustrations  in  Colour 

and  Collotype. 


The  ConnoisBeur's  Library 

Wide  Royal  %vo,     2$s,  net. 


European  Enamels.  By  Henry  H.  Cunyng. 
hame,  C.B.  With  54  Plates  in  Collotype 
and  Half-tone  and  4  Plates  in  Colour. 

Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Work.  By 
Nelson  Dawson.  With  many  Plates  In 
Collotype  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure.   Second  Edition. 

Glass.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  37  Illus- 
trations in.  Collotype  and  12  in  Colour. 

Seals.  "By  Walter  de  Gray  Birch.  With  52 
Illustrations  in  Collotype  and  a  Frontispiece 
in  Photogravure. 

Jewellery.  By  H.  Clifford  Smith.  With  50 
Illustrations  in  Collotype,  and  4  in  Colour. 


The  Blnstrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap  %vo.     y.  (>d.  net  each  volume. 
COLOURED   BOOKS 


Old  Coloured  Books.    By  George  Paston. 

With  1 6  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.Zvo.  as.net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  Esq. 

By  Nimrod.    With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.    Fourth 

Edition. 
The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.     By  Nimrod. 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 
Handley  Cross.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With 

ij  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech.    Second  Edition. 
Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour.     By  R.  S. 

Surtees.     With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 

Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 
Jorrocks'  Jaunts  and  Jollities.    By  R.  S. 

Surtees.    With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 

Aiken.    Second  Edition. 
Ask  Mamma.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With  13 

Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech. 


The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.    By 

R.  S.  Surtees.    With  7  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
Tub  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 

THE  Picturesque.     By  William  Combe. 

With  30 Coloured  Plates  byT.  Rowlandson. 
The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search 

OF   Consolation.      By  William   Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in 

Search  of  a  Wife.    By  William  Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  :  the 

Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax. 

By  the  Author  of  *  The  Three  Tours.'  With 

24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 
The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 

Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 

Illustrations    by   the  Author   of   'Doctor 

Syntax.'    Two  Volumes. 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

\Contintud. 
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Illustkatbd  Pockbt  Library  or  Plain  amd 

Thb  Dance  OP  Life:  A  Poem.  By  the  Author 
of  'Doctor  Syntax.'  Illustrated  with  a6 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

LiPB  IN  London  :  or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  }erry  Hawthorn,  Esa.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  lom.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
L  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

Real  Life  in  London  :  or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Escr,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlartdson,  etc 
Two  Volumes. 

The  Lips  op  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  37  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

The  Vicar  op  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. 

The  Military  Adventures  op  Johnny 
Newcomb.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Cfoloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Sports  op  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Aiken. 

The  Adventures  op  a  Post  Captain.  By 
A  Naval  Officer.  With  34  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  WiUiams. 


Coloured  Books--«mv/m»<«^ 

Gamoma  :  or,  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Plants* 
tions  and  Covers,  explained  and  iUutnted 
by  Lawrence  Rawstome,  Esq.  WvH^  15 
Coloured  Plates  bv  T.  Rawlms. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  HoRsnunf :  Coo- 
taining  the  completest  InstnictioBs  for 
Walkuijs,  Trotting,  Cantering,  GaUopio^ 
Stumblmg,  and  Tumbline.  lUustiated  win 
37  Coloured  Plates,  and  adm-ned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoflirey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Bora,  Esq.,  aind  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O'Dogfaerty. 
By  a  Real  Paddy.  With  19  Coloured  Platts 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 

The  Adventures  op  Johnny  Newcomb  in 
THE  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  7-  Rowlandsoo. 

The  Old  English  Squire:  A  Poem.    By 

iohn  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Cdoored 
'lates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandsoo. 
The  Engush  Spv.  By  Bernard  Blade- 
mantle.  An  original  Work^  Characteristic, 
Satirical,  Humorous,  comprising  scenes  and 
sketches  in  every  Rank  of  Society,  beiog 
Portraits  of  the  iflustrious.  Eminent,  Eccen- 
tric, and  Notorious.  With  7a  Coloured 
Plates  by  R.  Cruikshank,  and  maoy 
Illustrations  on  wood.  7\titf  Volumts* 
7X.  net. 


PLAIN   BOOKS 


The  Grave  :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a  Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  op  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented  and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations— 3 z  in  number 
—are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

iCsop's  Fablbs.  With  380  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

Windsor  Castle.  By  W.  Harrbon  Ainsworth. 
With  33  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


The  Tower  op  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Frank  Fairlbgh.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.    By  Samuel  Lover.    With  34 

Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

The  Complbat  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  33  Coo- 
temporary  Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M. A.    Fcap.  8w. 

Junior  French  Examination  Papers.    By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 
Junior  English  Examination  Papers.    By 

W.  Williamson,  B.A. 
Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.    Fourth  Edition. 
Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.    By 

S.  W   Finn,  M.A. 
Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  T. 

C.  Weatherhead,  M.A.    Key,  y.  6d.  net. 


IS, 


Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.  By  C. 
G.  Betting,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition,  Key, 
3X.  6d,  net. 

Junior  General  Information  Examina- 
tion Papers.  By  W.  S.  Beard.  Key, 
3*.  fid.  net. 
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"There  was  no  fault," — he  said — "And  I  see  not  why  you 

should  accuse  yourself.  It  was  one  of  those  trifles  from  which 
sometimes  springs  a  tragedy,  and  only  God  knows  whySfl 
Richard," — and  he  paused  in  a  perplexed  sadness^  then 
resumed — "  You  will  not  see  it  yet^ — and  you  will  think  me 
brutal  perhaps  for  even  suggesting  it, — but  there  is  some 
reason  for  all  this  trouble  that  has  fallen  upon  you, — some 
Divine  intention  behind  it " 

Everto[i  sighed  in  utter  weariness. 

"Ah,  spare  me  thatt"  he  entreated — "It  is  cruel  I  I  am 
borne  down  to  the  dust  by  a  cross  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear ^* 

"But  you  will  not  be  crushed  under  it^'* — and  Doua/s  ey«3 
glowed  with  enthusiasm — "  no,  you  will  not  be  crushed  I  You 
are  too  strong.  You  will  be  like  St,  Christopher — you  will 
carry  the  Christ  of  many  sorrows  through  the  stormy  stream, 
and  (in d  yourself  blessed  by  His  love  when  the  journey  is  at 
an  end  I " 

The  desolate  man  made  no  reply.  He  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  and  Douay  saw  the  slow  tears  trickling  through 
his  fingers. 

The  chief  comfort  and  help  of  all  in  the  house  during  this 
time  of  sorrow  was  the  child  Laurence.  He  knew  now  that 
his  mother  was  dead, — and  he  accepted  the  fact  with  a  strange 
quietude,  unbroken  by  tears.  A  look  was  on  his  face  as  of 
one  who  saw  more  than  mortals  could  show  him,  and  his 
nurse,  puzzled  by  his  tranquil  demeanour,  asked  him  once  very 
genlly  whether  he  understood  that  his  mother  was  gone  away 
for  ever.     He  smiled  a  little  at  this, — a  wondering  angel  smile. 

"  No," — he  said — "  I  don't  understand  that  at  all.  She  is 
only  just  a  little  way  off, — in  Heaven.  She  will  always  come 
to  me  when  I  call  her." 

Nurse  Tomkins  stroked  his  bright  hair. 

"  Are  you  sure,  dear  ?  "  she  asked,  hesitatingly. 

"Yes.     Aren't  you?" 

She  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply.  She  had  been  a  regular 
ehurch-goer  all  her  life,  and  she  believed  the  New  Testament 
or  said  she  believed  it, — how  then  was  it  that  she  had  not  the 
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same  trusting  foith  as  a  little  child?  How  is  it,  we  may  surely 
ask,  that  many  professing  Christians  do  not  believe  in  what 
Christ  teaches,  and  treat  as  crazed  persons  those  who  do?  It 
is  one  thing  to  be  a  church-goer, — ^it  is  quite  another  to  be  a 
real  Christian, — ^that  is  to  say,  a  follower  of  and  believer  in  the 
Divine  Master  to  the  very  letter  of  all  He  taught  and 
prophesied ;  for  of  such  as  this  last  there  are  too  few  to  form 
even  a  small  society. 

"You  see  Heaven's  quite  dose," — proceeded  Laurence, 
with  grave  earnestness — ''And  the  angels  don't  have  to  travel 
ever  so  £ar  as  we  do.  They  just  wish  to  be  with  us,  or  we 
wish  them  to  come,  and  they  are  here  in  a  minute.  I  told 
Dad  so.  Dad  cried,  but  I  told  him  I  had  seen  Mummy  since 
she  went  away,  and  when  I  said  just  how  she  looked,  he  kissed 
me  and  believed  me.    And  he  doesn't  cry  so  much  now." 

His  nurse  listened  in  silent  awe.  The  little  lad  looked  like 
a  heavenly  creature  himself  with  his  fair  fiace  and  big  loving 
eyes,  and  she  was  glad  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter 
the  death-chamber  where  his  mother  lay  in  her  coffin  under  a 
pall  of  pure  white  flowers. 

"  Let  him  remember  her  as  she  lived,'* — Everton  had  said — 
*^  She  was  his  companion  and  playmate,  as  well  as  his  mother, — 
let  him  think  of  her  as  always  bright  and  beautiful  It  is 
better  so." 

And  so  it  was.  Laurence  himself  showed  no  desire  or 
curiosity  to  penetrate  into  rooms  where  the  doors  were  closed, 
nor  did  he  appear  to  be  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  dismal 
hush  that  prevailed  in  the  house,  tiie  whispering  voices,  or  the 
mufiled  footsteps.  He  was  always  with  his  father, — sometimes 
sitting  quietly  on  his  knee  and  nestling  against  him, — some- 
times in  a  comer  of  the  study  window  with  a  picture  book, — 
but  never  showing  any  marked  consciousness  of  the  feet  that 
his  mother  was  no  longer  with  him.  His  small  personality 
and  influence  were  so  exquisite  and  remarkable  that  Richard 
almost  felt  himself  guided  and  controlled  by  this  little  life  for 
which  he  was  responsible, — and  hi  the  child's  presence  his 
grief  was  calmed,  his  nerves  soothed,  and  his  whole  fainting 
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spirit  aroused  and  braced  to  a  courage  beyond  bis  own 
imagined  ability.  For  he  saw  that  Laurence  did  not  considet^ 
his  mother  as  dead^  but  livings — Hving,  and  only  a  little  wayfl 
removed  from  him.  And  was  not  this  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Christian  creed?  Had  hfs^  therefore,  an  ordained  minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  Consolation,  less  faith  than  the  instinctive 
confidence  shown  by  his  little  son?  Weary  of  himself  and 
ashamed,  he  struggled  and  fought  with  his  own  bitter  sonxjw, 
which  J  like  another  Giant  Despair,  fell  upon  him  full  armed 
with  cap  of  steel  and  breastplate  of  fire, — and  out  of  each 
fierce  contest  he  came  fori'b  a  stroDger,  wiser,  and  purer  rnan. 

Yet  when^  at  the  dose  of  that  fatal  week,  the  day  arrived 
for  the  final  laying  to  rest  of  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  winsome 
wife  in  Shadhrook  churchyard,  his  strength  well  nigh  gave  way 
again.  The  rector  of  a  parish  some  thirty  miles  distant,  a 
friend  and  old  college  chum  of  Ei^erton's,  came  to  perform  the 
sad  ceremony  ;  and  at  first  it  was  doubtful  whether  Everton 
himself  would  be  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  attending 
the  funeral  in  his  desolate  capacity  of  chief  mourner. 
Ghastly  pale  and  trembling,  he  sat  in  his  darkened  study  till 
the  last  possible  moment,  listening  to  every  sound, — to  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  feet  that  ascended  to  the  room  where 
Azalea's  body  lay  in  its  closed  coffin,  covered  witli  wreaths  and 
garlands  of  early  spring  blossoms,  and  then  came  softly  tread- 
ing down  again  under  the  weight  of  their  precious  burden, — 
it  was  terrible- — terrible  ! — he  said  to  himself  over  and  over 
again ; — the  black  paraphernalia  of  death  ought  not  to  be 
associated  with  so  fair  and  bright  a  creature  as  Azalea, — 
Azalea,  who  had  lain  in  his  arms  warm  and  sweet  as  a  June 
rose,  with  her  golden  hair  flowing  about  her, — Azalea,  whose 
little  feet  had  tripped  through  the  house  and  garden  so  lightly 
that  she  seemed  to  float  rather  than  walk  on  the  ground  ; — 
how  was  it  that  slie — she  should  now  be  covered  in  from  the 
light  and  buried  down  in  the  cold  moist  earth?  And  he 
almost  shrieked  as  the  door  of  his  loom  opened,  and  his  old 
college  friend  entered,  arrayed  in  white  surplice  and  ready  for 
the  mournful  rites  he  was  called  upon  to  perform. 
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*'My  dear  Everton,"  he  said,  gently,  ''You  look  very  ilL 
Do  you  think  you  can  come  with  us?" 

Everton  rose  totteringly. 

"I  must!"  he  answo^ — "I  must  go  with  her  to  the 
end!" 

His  friend  looked  at  him  with  deep  compassioiL  As 
Edward  Darell,  formerly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Cambridge 
young  men,  he  had  made  Everton,  who  was  about  his  own 
age,  a  kind  of  ideal, — ^for  though  Everton  was  not  such  a 
showy  scholar,  he  was  far  more  profound — and  it  smote  him 
to  the  heart  to  see  him  so  utterly  broken  down.  After  a 
minute  he  spoke  again. 

"It  will  be  a  great  trial  for  you," — he  said — "There  is  an 
enormous  crowd." 

Everton  heard,  but  scarcely  comprehended. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  is  here,"  went  on  Darell, 
"tells  me  he  fears  it  may  be  too  much  for  your  strength. 
He  seems  very  intimate  mth  you." 

There  was  a  tinge  of  reproach  in  his  accents.  Everton 
sighed  heavily. 

"  Yes," — he  answered — "  To  a  man  left  in  a  desert  the  first 
passer-by  becomes  an  intimate." 

Darell  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds.     Then  he  went  on. 

"  You  know  my  opinion  on  matters  of  faith,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"  I  am  a  little  afraid  for  you " 

Everton  turned  upon  him  a  face  so  wan  and  wild  that 
Darell  recoiled. 

"You  do  well  to  be  afraid  for  me  1 "  he  said — "  I  am  afraid 
for  myself!  Not  afraid  of  changing  my  faith, — but  afraid  of 
losing  faith  altogether!"  He  paused — then  added,  more  quietly, 
"  Shall  I  come  with  you  now  ?  " 

"If  you  feel  able  to  do  so," — answered  Darell — "Every- 
thing is  ready." 

In  another  moment  Everton  stood  bareheaded  in  the  open 
air,  blindly  conscious  of  a  great  crowd  of  people,  men  and 
women,  youths  and  girls,  the  men  all  bareheaded  like  himself, 
and  all  swarming  round  one  simple  little  white  burden  of 
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he  saw,  to  his  surprise  and  chagrin,  that  the  people  were  in  an 
ugly  humour,  and  disposed  to  resent  his  presence  at  the 
funeral  as  superfluous.  He,  therefore,  judge^i  it  wisest  and 
safest  to  depart  from  the  scene, — and  as  his  thin  angular 
figure  detached  itself  and  stood  out  clearly  separate  from  the 
throng,  a  thousand  angry  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  he 
heard  something  like  a  tlireatening  hiss  which  boded  no 
goodwill     He  laughed  to  himself  a  trifle  uncomfortably. 

''One  would  think  /had  murdered  the  parson's  wife !"  he 
inwardly  ejaculated — "  Or  that  /  was  a  drunkard !  I've  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Kieman  was  in  my  employ  certainly — 
but  I'm  not  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  my  men."  ^ 

So  he  argued — ^after  the  same  specious  manner  in  which 
most  employers  of  labour  argue,  namely  that  they  are  *  not 
responsible'  for  either  the  degradation  or  the  sufferings  of 
those  they  employ.  Which  is  one  of  those  villainous 
perversions  of  the  truth  for  which  men  are  as  deservedly 
punished  in  this  world  as  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  deep  silence  the  service  for  the  dead  began, — and 
Richard  Everton,  servant  of  Christ,  stood  rigid  and  tearless  by 
the  open  grave  which  was  soon  to  contain  all  that  he  had  most 
cherished  in  the  world.  Not  only  sorrow  but  despair  was  in 
his  soul,  for  he  knew  that  his  love  for  God  was  less  than  his 
love  for  her  whom  God  had  claimed  ''  He  that  taketh  not 
his  cross  and  followeth  after  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me."  So 
said  his  Divine  Master, — and  in  shame  and  bitterness  he  knew 
he  was  '  not  worthy.'  All  he  could  think  of  was  that  Azalea — 
lovely,  loving,  sweet  Azalea,  had  been  done  to  death  by  a 
drunkard's  malice!  Done  to  death  by  a  drunkard's  malice! 
His  lips  inaudibly  murmured  the  words ; — his  reason  asked — 
Was  it  God's  work  ?  Or  was  it  not  rather  the  result  of  man's 
vice,  which  all  the  forces  of  nature  and  powers  of  heaven  are 
ever  seeking  to  punish  and  exterminate  ?  Tranced  in  miser- 
able thoughts  he  saw  nothing  and  felt  nothing, — intense 
mental  agony  had,  like  a  frost,  numbed  every  nerve.  He 
was  unconscious  of  the  strong  warm  wave  of  sympathy  that 
swept  through  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners  as  they  saw  him» 
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and  moved  them  to  a  passion  of  love  and  respect  such  as 
had  never  known  for  him  before.  They  were  a  mere  handful 
in  the  vast  crowd  that  day — a  crowd  composed  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  as  waM  as  from  London,  Shad  brook 
having  now  become  as  notorious  as  it  was  onoe  secluded^ 
The  villagers  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  tourists 
who  arrived  from  every  quarter,  attracted  by  the  horrid  scent 
of  murder  like  bloodhounds  following  up  a  ttaiL  The  natives 
of  the  place  were  few  indeed  compared  to  those  hordes  of 
sensation-seekers,  and  they  felt  bewildered  and  astray  in  the 
throng  of  strangers  that  occupied  every  inch  of  spare  standing- 
room  in  their  tiny  parish  churchyard.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  several  press  reporters  had  gathered,  one  of  them  being 
supplied  with  an  extra  large  camera.  This  individual,  an 
ambitious  youth  who  had  grown  more  pimples  than  hairs  on 
his  chin,  displayed  a  feverish  anxiety  to  obtain  a  photograph 
of  the  unhappy  Vicar  of  Shadbrook  as  he  stood,  a  figure  of 
utter  wretchedness,  by  his  wife's  graveside.  In  his  mind's  eye 
this  Fleet  Street  fledgling  saw  huge  Americanised  headings  for 
his  journal,  such  as — *  Clergyman  in  Throes  of  Agony,' — or 
'  Moving  Scene  at  Grave  of  Murdered  Wife/ — and  con- 
siderations of  courtesy,  feeling,  pity  and  forbearance  were 
less  known  to  him  than  to  the  uncivilised  savage.  The 
journal  for  which  he  was  employed  was  one  of  those  modern 
vulgarities  which  have  recently  brought  the  country's  press 
into  contem{)t,  its  chief  stock-in-trade  being  smudgy  pictures 
of  persons  and  events, — the  persons  being  unrecognisable  and 
most  of  tlic  events  fictional,  the  whole  production  being  of  such 
a  character  as  to  shame  even  the  most  barbarous  conceptions 
of  art.  AVhile  he  was  making  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
set  his  camera  in  position,  Squire  Hazlitt  perceived  him,  and, 
indignant  at  the  open  callousness  of  the  man,  signed  to  the 
sexton,  Jacob  Stowey,  to  go  and  remove  him.  Stowey  under- 
stood the  implied  order,  but  he  had  already  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  insufferable  insolence  and  intrusiveness  of  these 
*  noospaper  touts '  as  he  called  them,  and  he  determined  to  get 
rid  of  this  one  by  a  method  of  his  own,  which  he  had  thought 
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of  once  or  twice,  but  had  not  as  yet  put  into  practice. 
Approaching  the  objectionable  press  man,  he  pulled  his 
forelock. 

"Want  a  good  shot  at  the  Vicar  in  'is  day  o'  dole  an' 
desolation,  sir?"  he  said,  obsequiously — "I  can  find  ye  a. 
better  place  for  that  there  machine  o'  yours  if  ye  like." 

The  press  man  was  delighted. 

"  Thanks  very  much  1 "  he  answered — "  I'll  give  you  half-a- 
crown  for  your  trouble." 

Stowey  kept  a  fiace  of  imperturbable  gravity. 

"Just  follow  me," — he  said — "An'  yell  be  able  to  see 
Parson  Everton's  mis'able  looks  an'  all  the  funeral  business 
straight  an'  clear." 

He  led  the  way,  and  the  confiding  reporter  followed  him 
through  a  tangle  of  shrubbery  and  down  a  short  avenue 
bordered  by  clipped  firs.  The  extra-size-plate  camera  was 
heavy,  and  Stowey  volunteered  to  carry  it  for  him,  an  offer 
which  was  readily  accepted.  At  a  shaip  bend  in  the  path, 
which  appeared  to  lead  up  against  a  dead  wall,  Stowey  paused, 
and  looked  at  his  companion  over  his  shoulder. 

"See  there?"  he  said,  pointing  sideways — "Top  o'  that 
bank?    That's  a  fine  open  view!" 

The  press  man  hastily  scrambled  up  to  the  spot  indicated 
and  pushed  aside  a  few  intervening  boughs.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  small  turnip  field  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  back  walls  of  Shadbrook  Church.  He  turned  round 
indignantly,  just  in  time  to  hear  a  dull  heavy  splash,  and  to 
see  Stowey  standing  without  the  camera,  silently  grinning. 

"You  fool!"  he  exclaimed — "What  have  you  done  with 
my  camera?" 

"Fool  yourself!"  retorted  Stowey,  calmly — "I  ain't  none 
quite  so  much  as  I  looks!  This  'ere's  the  old  well,  a  bit 
stagnant  an'  smelly,  an'  yer  camera's  at  the  bottom  of  it 
Arter  funeral's  over,  I'll  fetch  it  up  for  five  pound ! " 

The  press  man  swore  till  his  oaths  pattered  on  the  air 
like  rain. 

"  You  brute,  do  you  know  what  you  have  done ! "  he  shouted, 
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'^YouVe  destroyed  a  thing  tronb  twenty-five  gumeasi    HI 
summons  you— ^ 

"All  right  1  Summons  away!"  said  Stowey — "I  ainH  go( 
twenty-five  gumeas  in  the  world,  nor  the  worth  of  it !  Talk 
o*  summonses  1 — if  I  was  the  law  an'  the  commons  Fd 
summons  such  as  you  for  comin'  and  tryin'  to  take  noospapei 
pictures  of  a  poor  man  who*s  seeia'  'is  beat  o*  life  laid  in  the 
yerth,  as  if  that  was  fit  for  makin'  world*s  game  of!  Ay,  ye 
can  go  10  Squire  if  ye  like !  Squire's  a  magistrate,  an'  ye  can 
'ave  it  out  with  'im\  But  I've  'ad  it  out  with  yi^4  first  1  An' 
I'm  glad  of  it  I — dormed  glad  of  it  I  You  an'  yet  lot's  a 
regTar  noosance  to  decent  iivin'  folk,  an'  I  wish  I  could  a' 
put  yerself  down  the  well  along  with  yer  machine!  I'd 
done  it  cheerful  an'  willin'i" 

But  the  ifaie  reporter  stayed  to  hear  no  more.  He  nishi 
away  to  relate  to  his  profess lotial  comrades  the  injurious 
treatment  he  had  sustained^  and  to  'work  up'  something  Id 
the  papers  that  should  bring  his  name  into  prominence  as  a 
victim  of  boorish  interference  while  engaged  in  doing  wliat 
he  called  liis  *  duty.' 

Meantime,  all  the  last  rites  for  the  murdered  Azalea  were 
reverently  performed ; — and  only  when  the  coffin  was  about 
to  be  lowered  into  the  ground  did  the  bereaved  husband 
show  signs  of  breaking  down.  Then,  with  hands  wildly 
outstretched  and  oblivious  of  all  the  people  crowding  about 
him,  he  cried  aloud  —  "My  wife!  My  wife!"  in  tones  ol 
such  poignant  anguish  that  tears  rushed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
strongest  men,  and  women  broke  out  sobbing.  Squire 
Hazlitt  gently  drew  his  arm  within  his  own  to  hold  and 
support  him,  for  he  felt  the  whole  body  of  the  man  tremble 
as  in  a  strong  ague  fit.  Silently  and  with  the  tenderest  care, 
as  though  a  child  were  being  put  to  rest,  the  little  burden  ol 
white  blossoms  slipped  down,  down  into  soft  mother  earth, 
and  with  poetic  fervour  and  earnestness  the  words  were 
pronounced :  "  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me ; 
Write,  From  henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  ir 
the  Lord;   Even  so,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  theii 
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labours."  Then,  with  curious  cold  suddenness  Everton  caught 
himself  questioning  the  phrase — 'die  in  the  Lord.'  Had 
Azalea,  —  thoughtless,  light-hearted  Azalea,  —  died  'in  the 
Lord'?  Had  she  ever  really  considered  'the  Lord'  at  all, 
except  as  a  necessary  and  conventional  part  of  the  day's 
instruction  and  business?  And  how  could  she  have  had 
time  to  'die  in  the  Lord,' — swiftly  and  brutally  murdered 
as  she  had  been  by  a  drunkard  !  A  sickening  qualm  of 
unrest  and  despair  came  over  his  soul;  and  when  the 
funeral  was  over  and  the  crowd  slowly  dispersed,  he 
found  himself  wondering  vaguely  where  he  was,  and  why 
people  came  up  to  him,  pressed  his  hand,  and  went 
away  again,  without  venturing  to  say  a  word.  It  was  all 
so  silent — so  mysterious, — so  black  and  terrible — this  'dying 
in  the  Lord '  1 

Almost  before  he  could  realise  it,  he  had  been  led  away 
through  the  retreating  throng  back  to  his  own  home,  and  thexe 
he  stood  in  his  own  drawing-room  trying  to  understand  that 
Squire  Hazlitt  was  talking  to  him  in  a  very  earnest  and  friendly 
manner,  but  he  could  not  grasp  the  purport  of  what  he  was 
saying.  Some  one  offered  him  a  glass  of  wine, — he  pushed 
it  away  with  a  shudder.  By  degrees  he  became  vaguely 
aware  that  not  only  Squire  Hazlitt,  but  several  other  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbouring  counties  were  present,  and  that 
they  were  all  expressing  their  deep  sympathy  for  him  in 
his  sorrow.  Some  of  them  were  total  strangers  to  him — 
others  he  knew  very  slightly, — but,  owing  to  the  extreme 
smallness  and  isolation  of  his  parish,  he  had  never  been  on 
visiting  terms  with  any  of  them,  therefore  their  kindness  now 
seemed  to  him  quite  extraordinary.  As  the  dark  mist  that 
clouded  his  mind  slowly  cleared,  he  saw  Douay  standing  close 
beside  him,  with  Dr.  Brand  and  his  collie  friend  Darell, — 
and  presently  the  sense  of  Squire  Hazlitt's  words  began  to 
rivet  his  attention.  And  as  he  listened  and  gradually 
comprehended,  he  was  roused  to  sudden  eneigy  by  the  thrill 
of  a  great  fear — fear  that  he  was  going  to  be  taken  away 
from  Shadbrook.     He  who  had  sometimes  rebelled  at  the 
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nionofonous  wtmacsB  of  the  liule  place;  —  be  wbo  bod 
wondered  whetHer  he  w^  doomed  to  p&u  all  his  ^^  m 
Shadbrook,  oov  tiembJod  with  tenor  at  the  fane  idea  of 
leaving  it 

"Let  me  persuade  yout" — he  heard  the  Sqstre  uy — "to 
accept  another  living,  I  shall  misa  fou  from  mv  own  port  of  the 
country^  of  course, — but  Vm  sure  it  would  be  kinder  to  you  to 
remove  you  from  the  scene  of  the  awful  tra^^y  that  has  befollcn 
you.  I  have  no  other  living  >'acant  in  my  own  gift,  but  I  can  help 
you  to  secure  an  excellent  one  wht^ie  you  will  be  among  more 
congenial  people  and  surroundingH,  and  then — perhaps — in 
time, — the  wound  will  heal " 

So  far  Everton  listened,  silently, — then  he  answered  in  low 
and  trembling  accents. 

''  It  is  a  wound  too  deep  for  healing  1  ^ — be  nid — "  And  I 
catinot  leave  Shadbrook, — not  new  I  "^ 

**\Vhy  not?"  persisted  the  Squire — "My  dear  Evertoo, 
think  of  it  I  You  will  be  msufTerably  lonely  here, — the  whole 
character  and  type  of  the  placc:  is  opposed  to  ycwr  character 
and  type, — besides  your  capabilities  fit  you  for  a  wider  field  of 
action " 

"  A  man  nnakes  his  own  field  of  action," — answered  Everton, 
gaining  strength  as  the  burden  of  his  thoughts  found  relief  in 
speech — *'  It  is  my  own  fault  that  I  have  not  made  mine  yet — 
but  I  will, — and  in  Shadbrook  !  It  is  large  and  wide  enough 
to  contain  a  great  sorrow — jx^rhaps  it  will  also  hold  a  grexit  love  I 
My  dear  Mr.  Hazlut,  you  are  goodness  itself,  and  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart !— but,  do  not  urge  me  to  accept  your  offer ! 
My  work  is  cut  out  for  me  here." 

The  S(|uire  looked  distressed. 

'' The  work  is  not  important,"— he  began,— "And  much  of 
it  must  be  distasteful " 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  I  should  do  it,"— said  Everton — 
"  Besides," — and  his  eyes  grew  dark  with  repressed  anguish — 
*'  you  surely  would  not  ask  me  to  leave  this  house  where  sAe 
lived — or  the  churchyard  w  here  s/t^  rests  ? — and  where  I  pray 
God  I  may  be  permitted  to  rest  beside  her ! " 
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His  voice  quivered, — the  Squire  pressed  his  hand  sympatheti- 
cally. 

"  There,  we  will  speak  no  more  of  it," — he  said — "  But  if  at 
any  time  you  should  change  your  mind,  remember  I  am  ready 
always  to  do  my  best  for  you." 

Everton  thanked  him  mutely  by  a  glance, — ^and  by-and-bye 
he  and  the  other  funeral  guests  departed  their  several  ways,  and 
the  shadows  of  evening  closed  darkly  in  upon  the  desolate 
Vicarage.  Edward  Darell,  who  had  wished  very  much  to  stay 
the  night  with  his  old  college  friend  and  help  to  comfort  him  in 
his  affliction,  could  not  do  so  on  account  of  duties  elsewhere, 
but  he  went  away  with  considerable  reluctance. 

"  Do  you  remain  with  the  Vicar  to-night  ?  "  he  asked  Sebastien 
Douay  on  leaving. 

"That  will  be  as  he  pleases," — answered  Douay — "I  am 
only  one  poor  friend  at  his  service, — he  has  another  and  a 
better  one  in  his  son." 

Darell  smiled  gravely. 

"Ah!  Only  a  child  of  five,"  he  said— '* The  poor  little 
fellow  cannot  understand  his  father's  grief." 

"Perhaps  not," — said  Douay — "But  that  is  because  he  is 
more  of  a  Christian  than  any  of  us." 

Darell  looked  surprised. 

"  More  of  a  Christian  ?  " — he  repeated,  queryingly. 

"  Precisely !     He  really  believes.     We  do  not" 

"  We  ?  "    Darell  echoed  the  word  markedly. 

Douay  gave  a  slight  expressive  gesture  of  sadness. 

"  Enfin !  Monsieur,  if  I  question  your  £aith,  pardon  me ! 
I  personally  do  not  believe  as  the  little  child  believes,  and  so  I 
am  not  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  I  will  accept  your 
assurance  that  you  are  as  the  little  child,  and,  therefore,  an 
exception  to  all  Churchmen,  both  Catholique  and  Protestant 
alike!" 

Darell  reddened 

"  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  as  a  little  child  in  simplicity  and 
innocence," — he  answered — "  But  I  do  say  that  I  believe  ! " 

Douay  raised  his  eyebrows  plaintively. 
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"  Do  TOQ  ?  Do  yoa  bdiCT'c  the  poor  tittle  nrardercd  ' 
we  have  just  laid  in  the  eaith  b  now  still  alive  and  toppj? 
That  she  b  an  angel  in  that  Sotnerbci^  wHMx  with  all  cm 
creeds^  we  can  place  Nowhere  ?  If  so,  she  mint  be  a  very 
soliuiy  arid  sad  apgel,  ciying  her  pretty  eyes  out  for  husband 
and  habf  1  For  that  is  all  she  cared  fot^  in  this  world,  and  for 
the  ixuureb  of  unknown  worlds  to  oome  she  bad  no  indinalion  ! 
That  does  noc  make  the  cnietty  of  ber  end  less,  but  rather 
more^" 

I^ueQ  Itsteoed;  a  thfle  perplexed.  He  dki  not  know  in 
what  apiih  to  take  this  little  professing  priest  of  a  rtval  Omrch, 
who,  despite  the  testrictioas  of  his  ovder,  applied  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  secolar  phOosopber  as  wcIL  Moreovei  be  was  one 
of  tho^e  dcrgymen  whom  acute  sorrow  has  not  dosely  and 
personally  touched  ;  and  be  moved  austenly  within  the  fiom^ 
wha*  narrow  cirde  of  a  college  education  in  theology,  bofdered 
by  an  equally  narrow  boundary  of  conveotional  custom  and 
prejudice.  He  considered  Douay  eccentric ;  and,  imwilling  to 
continue  a  conversation  which  might  draw  him  beyond  his 
usual  '  form  *  or  out  of  his  depth,  he  ended  it  by  murmuring  a 
few  more  commonplace  expressions  of  s>-mpathy  respecting 
Mrs.  Everton's  untimely  end,  and  then  took  his  leave.  Douay 
watched  him  go  out  of  the  Vicarage  gate  with  a  rather  pained 
smiie. 

''There  is  a  man,"  he  thought, — "one  of  thousands, — who 
would  rather  not  ask  himself  the  reasons  for  his  faith  and 
ministration, — who  declines  to  be  honest  with  himself,  or  try 
to  see  his  own  soul  as  God  sees  it.  The  position  is  good  in 
one  way,  but  bad  in  another.  For  it  is  selfish  !  It  seeks  to 
save  personal  trouble— but  it  is  not  faith.  To  have  the 
courage  to  kfu?w  and  to  do  l—that  is  what  God  demands  from 
the  truly  faithful, — that  is  what  Everton  has,  when  he  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  realise  it.  What  a  gain  he  would  be  to 
Rome  ! — but  he  will  never  belong  to  us — never !  For  he  will 
obey  no  Superior  save  God  ! " 

Entering  the  study  where  he  had  left  Everton  sitting  solitary 
m  his  arm-dudr,  he  found  him  looking  over  the 
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various  letters  and  cards  of  condolence  which  lay  scattered  in 
profusion  on  his  writing-table. 

"Is  it  needful  to  do  that  to^y,  my  friend?"  he  asked» 
gently—"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  rest  ?  " 

Everton  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  e]q)ressed  an  un- 
utterable despair. 

"I  shall  never  rest  again!" — ^he  said — "Not  in  the  full 
sense  that  rest  implies — ^until  the  end !  I  must  occupy  eveiy 
moment  now,^^very  moment,  Douay !— or  I  shall  go  mad  I 
The  old  days  of  leisurely  study  are  over, — there  is  no  more 
pleasure  m  peace !  I  must  work,  and  I  must  fight — Oh  my 
God,  yes !    I  must  fight  hard " 

He  broke  off— and  seemed  to  lose  himself  in  a  sudden  mbt 
of  misery. 

"Yes,  you  will  fight  against  your  sorrow,"~said  Douay, 
soothingly — "  That  will  be  well  for  you,  and  brave " 

"Against  my  sorrow?"  Everton's  voice  rang  out  with  a 
sudden  bitter  deamess — "  No  1  I  shall  not  fight  against  that^ 
for  that  may  be  my  only  safety  I  Douay,  don't  you  understand  ? 
I  must  fight  against  a  far  worse  enemy  than  sorrow — an  enemy 
that  is  tearing  my  soul  to  shreds  at  this  very  moment — the 
monstrous  mocking  devil  of  Doubt  I " 

His  face  was  white  with  strongly  suppressed  emotion ;  the 
trouble  of  his  mind  expressed  itself  in  his  very  attitude,  and 
Douay  met  his  anguished,  appealing  gaze  with  a  tender  and 
compassionate  serenity. 

"In  my  Church,"  he  said,  softly,  "there  is  no  room  for 
Doubt!" 

"  No  room  ?  No  I — ^and  why  ?  Because  you  are  slaves  I — 
not  to  God,  but  to  Man  I "  And  the  pent-up  storm  of  thought 
suddenly  let  loose  poured  itself  out  in  a  torrent  of  unpre- 
meditated speech — "And  yet— one  of  the  slaves  as  you  are 
and  as  you  are  bound  to  be,  doubt  creeps  in  on  your  soul  as  on 
mine ! — and  sometimes— only  sometimes — you  wonder,  as 
I  do,  whether  the  great  Creator  is  the  lover  or  the  hater  of  all 
that  He  has  made!  Douay,  forgive  me! — be  patient  with 
me ! — I  must  speak !    You  are  happier  than  I  in  one  respect 
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— you  have  never  loved you  have  never  mamed.     Your 

Church  knows  so  well  tbj.t  the  ties  of  human  affection  are  so 
much  stronger  than  alt  that  religion  can  teach,  that  she  wisely 
forbids  them  to  her  pries ts»  She  sets  before  you  Woman  as  a 
snare  of  the  devil,  instead  of  being  what  she  is  at  her  best — 
man^s  only  guardian  angel  I  Douay,  if  you  knew — if  you 
knew r 

He  paced  the  room  restlessly,  and  Douay,  answering 
nothing,  sat  down  by  tiie  writing-desk,  leaning  one  elbow  on  tt 
and  covering  bis  eyes  with  hi^  hand, 

"  If  you  knew/*  went  on  Everton,  passionately — **  what  my 
wife  was  to  me  i  Oh*  she  was  so  fall  of  sweet  unwisdom  I — so 
foolishly  loving ! — such  a  child  in  her  fancies,  and  so  pure  in 
her  soul  I  There  was  nothing  heroic  or  strong  about  her — she 
was  no  guide,  ro  adviser, — but  she  was  all  sweetness — just 
that  i^all  tenderness, — the  very  balm  for  my  wounds  of  life  ! 
Voii  do  not  know,*-yoa  cannot  feel — how  should  you? — 
vrhat  it  is  to  love  !  There  wiis  no  gross  passion  in  such  love 
as  ours ;  it  was  a  love  that  God  Himself  might  have  spared 
had  He  been  kind  !  But  you  do  not  understand !  You  have 
missed  it  all.  It  is  what  a  dying  lad  said  to  me  three  years 
ago  when  I  tried  to  comfort  him  with  the  hope  of  Heaven — 
*  Love  is  what  the  Lord  Christ  never  knew — it's  what  He 
missed — love  for  a  woman — and  there  He  fails  to  be  our 
brother  in  sorrow/  That's  true  !  The  priests  of  your  Church 
try  to  follow  His  example, — but  He  was  divine — priests  are 
bui:  men — and  men  cannot  live  without  love  ! " 

With  that  he  checked  himself  abruptly,  and  stood  rapt 
in  a  sudden  cloud  of  thought.  Douay  removed  his  hand 
from  his  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Well ! "  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  a  little — "  You 
have  not  finished.     Go  on  ! " 

With  a  quick  start  Everton  came  out  of  his  momentary 
reverie.  He  met  Douay's  steady  glance,  and  gave  a  wearied, 
half-apologetic  gesture. 

"  You  see  my  condition," — he  said,  more  calmly — "  It 
is  one  of  fear  and,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  of  horrible  amazement 
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that  God  whom  we  worship  as  'Our  Father'  can,  for  no 
cause  at  all,  so  grievously  afflict  His  miserable  creation ! 
For  half  our  sins  are  the  result  of  ignorance  which  is  not 
our  fault, — and  the  love  we  are  instinctively  moved  to  feel 
for  one  another  is  the  best  part  of  us.  Only  think  of  it! 
This  very  day  last  week  Azalea  was  alive — here,  in  my 
arms, — now,  her  sweet  body  is  lying  stiff  and  cold  and 
lonely  down  in  the  dark  earth, — and  how  has  this  cruelty 
been  wrought?  Simply  because  Heaven  and  the  fates  have 
favoured  a  drunkard's  vengeance  I  A  drunkard  ! — his  diseased 
brain  and  reckless  hand  pitted  against  the  pure  life  of  an 
innocent  woman  !  Is  it  just  ?  Is  it  sport  for  the  Almighty  ? 
Tell  mel  Can  it  be  called  Divine  sport? — or  Divine 
malice  ?  " 

"  Richard,  Richard ! "  exclaimed  Douay,  in  poignant  accents 
of  grief — "I  cannot  hear  you  say  these  wild  things,  my 
friend !  No ! — for  you  are  not  wicked, — you  are  not 
blasphemous, — you  are  an  honest  and  courageous  man ! 
But  your  soul  is  hanging  on  the  cross  to-day — and  with  our 
Blessed  Lord  Himself  you  cry:  *My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me ! '  My  friend,  my  dear,  dear  friend, 
be  patient !  Sorrow  is  as  necessary  to  the  spirit  as  pain  is 
to  the  body.  Without  pain,  we  should  not  appreciate  health 
— without  sorrow  we  should  not  imderstand  joy.  Surely  this 
is  the  obvious  ?  Your  great  and  terrible  grief  has  been  visited 
upon  you  for  some  necessary  purpose — you  do  not  see  it  ?«— 
no  ! — but  do  not  question  the  ways  of  the  Almighty,  Richard ! 
—do  not  question!  Say  *Thy  Will  be  done' — with  a  pure 
intention  and  wait ! " 

He  was  strongly  moved,  and  his  kind  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
But  Richard  stood  looking  at  him,  coldly  impassive. 

"  You  talk  of  sorrow  and  joy,  pain  and  health," — he  said — 
"  as  if  these  things  could  any  more  affect  me  !  Do  you  not 
realise  that  there  may  be  a  state  of  mind  which  no  emotion 
can  touch  ?  That  the  soul  of  a  man  may  be  so  numbed 
by  speechless  agony  that  even  physical  torture  would  scarcely 
draw  from  him  a  groan,  and  that  in  the  dull  monotony  of 
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the  daily  round  tbere  is  nothing  he  so  entirely  long^  fori 
as  death  to  end  all?  Do  you  know  these  lines  of  aj 
modem  poet  ? 

'The  pulse  of  war  and  pa55it>ii  of  wonder. 

The  heavens  that  murmur,  the  sounds  that  shine. 

The  stars  that  sing  and  the  ]oves  that  thunder, 
The  music  burning  at  hean  like  wine. 

An  aimed  archangel  whose  hands  raise  up 

AH  senses  mixed  in  the  spirit's  cup, 

Till  flesh  and  spirit  arc  molten  asunder — 
These  things  are  over  and  no  more  mineP" 

His  voice,  full  in  tone  at  fint,  dropped  to  a  tired  whisper, 
and  he  stared  with  a  melancholy,  unseeing  ga/e  out  through 
the  window  across  which  the  curtains  were  not  yet  dravn 
for  the  night.  Two  or  three  stars  sparkled  in  the  glimmer 
of  sky  behind  the  panes, — the  reflection  of  the  lamp  in  the 
room  flung  a  ray  of  light  across  the  grass.  The  shapes  of 
the  trees  were  blurred  in  shadows, — the  whole  view  of  the 
garden,  so  lovely  by  day,  seemed  *  without  form  and  void.' 
A  deep  sigh  broke  from  his  lips. 

*'I  am  not  fit  to  speak  to  you,  Douay," — he  went  on, 
after  a  heavy  pause — "Nor  am  I  sufficiently  myself  to 
listen  to  consolation.  All  I  can  think  of  is  that  the  light  of 
my  life  has  gone  out, — and  that  my  darling  lies  there  all 
alone," — and  he  pointed  to  the  outside  darkness  where  the 
tower  of  Shadbrook  Church  showed  just  the  faintest  gleam 
of  grey-whiteness  through  the  black  clumps  of  trees — "  Alone, 
— without  husband  or  child, — alone  in  the  grave  !  " — he  stopped 
a  moment, — then  continued,  slowly — "  by  God's  will !  And 
I  must  be  alone,  loo,  to  night,  to  reason  wiih  my  destiny — 
to  see  if  I  can  understand  it, — so  I  will  ask  you  to  leave 
me  to  myself.  Do  not  look  so  anxious ! — you  need  not 
be  afraid  that  I  will  do  any  violence  to  my  own  wretched 
being.  I  am  not  a  coward.  If  I  were,  I  should  not  want 
to  get  face  to  face  with  God's  intention  towards  me.  You 
are   the  kindest  of  friends,  Douay ! — and  I  thank  you  from 
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my  heart  for  all  you  have  been,  and  are  to  me, — but  go 
now! — go  back  to  your  own  little  peaceful  sanctuary  where 
there  is  *no  room  for  doubt' — and  leave  me  and  the  devils 
that  beset  me  to  fight  it  out  together ! " 

Something  singularly  compelling  and  powerful  was  in  his 
expression  as  he  said  these  words,  and  Douay  was  fully  con- 
scious of  the  magnetism  of  a  soul  and  intellect  stronger  than 
his  own. 

"It  shall  be  as  you  wish!"  he  answered,  simply,  almost 
humbly — "  I  will  come  again " 

"No — let  me  come  to  you  first," — said  Everton — "Give 
me  time.  For  I  will  not  come  till  I  have  conquered,  or  am 
conquered ! " 

With  very  few  more  words  they  parted.  Everton,  left  to 
his  own  company  in  the  house, — a,  house  now  grown  so  quiet 
since  the  merry  laughter  and  light  step  of  its  lair  mistress  had 
ceased  to  sdr  the  soft  echoes, — stood  for  a  few  minutes  listen- 
ing to  the  complete  silence.  Then  going  noiselessly  upstairs, 
he  entered  the  nursery.  Little  Laurence  was  there,  fast  asleep. 
His  nurse  had,  at  Squire  Hazlitfs  suggestion,  taken  him  to 
Shadbrook  Hall  for  the  day  while  his  mother's  funeral  was  in 
progress,  and  he  had  been  brought  back  after  it  was  over, 
rather  tired  and  perplexed.  Curled  up  cosily  in  his  little  bed, 
with  one  chubby  arm  outside  the  coverlet,  he  looked  the 
fairer  and  finer  image  of  Azalea  in  her  fairest  and  sweetest 
moods,  and  Everton  bent  over  him  with  a  tenderness  more 
sad  than  fond. 

"How  much  better  for  him  to  die  now!"  he  thought — 
"With  all  his  beliefs  imtouched — hio  dreams  vmspoilt — than 
to  live  on  and  lose  everything,  even  to  the  loss  of  faith  in 
God!" 

Then, — half  ashamed  of  the  bitterness  that  was  in  him — 
he  softly  withdrew,  and  going  down  again  to  his  study  resumed 
the  almost  mechanical  occupation  in  which  Douay  had  inter- 
rupted him, — the  sorting  of  tfie  letters  and  cards  of  condolence 
which  would  all  have  to  be  acknowledged.  In  doing  this  he 
came  upon  several  which  had  not  yet  been  opened, — one 
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among  these,  with  a  gold  crest  emblazoned  on  the  flap  of 
square- shaped  envelope,  had  a  faint,  c3oying,  perfume  about  it 
that  affected  him  with  a  sense  of  nausea*  He  glanced  at  the 
handwriting,  which  was  quite  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  opened 
iL  The  sickly  scent  grew  stronger  as  he  d**ew  oiit  a  small 
creamy  sheet  of  notepaper,  also  crested  in  gold,  but  bearing 
no  addresa.     A  couple  of  lines  were  written  on  it : — 


*  1  am  Sony  for  your  sorrow. 


J  AC V NTH.' 


The  letter  dropped  from  his  hand  to  the  floor,  and  be 
inert,  lost  in  sombre  musing. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WHEN  anything  tragic  or  unfortunate  occurs  in  a  family 
it  is  the  usual  custom  to  shut  up  the  house  and  go 
away  for  a  change  of  air  and  scene.  That  Richard  Everton 
did  not  follow  this  conventional  line  of  action  was  a  surprise 
to  all  those  excellent  people  who  expected  him  to  do  as  they 
themselves  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances.  It 
was  extraordinary,  they  said, — quite  extraordinary — that  he 
did  not  at  once  take  a  trip  abroad  or  something  of  that  kind. 
For  there  is  a  curious  idea  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
society-mongers  that  if  your  heart  is  broken  or  your  life 
wrecked,  you  will  be  all  right  if  you  go  to  Paris  or  Vienna  or 
even  New  York.  Home,  on  which  you  may  possibly  have 
expended  your  tenderest  care,  as  well  as  mcst  of  your  cash, 
is  supposed  to  exercise  no  binding  or  soothing  influence  upon 
you.  You  must  immediately  start  forth  like  a  wandering  cat 
and  howl  your  griefs  to  the  moon  on  foreign  pantiles  rather 
than  on  your  own.  It  was,  therefore,  incredible,  said  the 
Everybody  that  is  Nobody,  that  the  Vicar  of  Shadbrook 
should  remain  in  his  Vicarage  all  alone  after  the  burial  of  his 
murdered  wife,  and  show  no  intention  of  moving,  not  even 
for  so  much  as  a  week-end.  Perhaps  the  poor  man  was 
going  mad?  And  the  gossips  shook  their  heads  and  pursed 
their  lips  gloomily  when  they  heard  that  he  kept  himself  for 
the  most  part  shut  up  within  the  four  walls  of  his  study 
reading  and  writing,  and  seeing  no  visitors,  his  only  companion 
being  his  little  son.  The  duties  of  the  parish  were  attended 
to  meanwhile  by  a  mild  young  curate,  who  being  temporarily 
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*  unattachedf'  had  agreed  {for  a  consideration,  of  coutse),  to^ 
act  under  the  Vicar's  orders  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  expjratioD 
of  which  time  it  was   understood  that  Everlon   would  have 
rallied  sufficiently  from  the  paralysing  blow  that  had  fallen 
upon   him   to   undertake  his  usual  round  of  work.     So  foiV 
two   Sundays   the  mild  young  curate  took  the  services,  andfl 
preached,  or  rather  bleated,  innocuous  sermons  of  a  nature  not^ 
much  above  the  comprehension  of  a  child  of  four, — sermons 
that  sent  nearly  all  the  congregation  to  sleep,  and  moved  even  _ 
the  mentally  quiescent  Mrs.  Moddley  to  remark  that  she  '  ncv«« 
did  ^ear  such  a  dull  bit  o*  Christianity  in  all  her  mortal  days,' 

And  Everton,  for  the  time  indifTerent  to  the  opinions 
expressed  either  by  his  parishioners  or  by  the  outside  world, 
stayed  in  the  secltision  and  silence  of  his  home,  made  so 
desolate  now  by  the  loss  of  her  who  had  been  its  embodied 
joy,  and  watched  from  his  study  window  the  gradual 
brightening  of  the  springtime  in  his  garden,  often  wondering 
vaguely  how  it  was  that  trees  could  break  into  leaf,  and  roses 
lift  their  fair  buds  to  the  sun  when  Azalea  was  dead.  Yet 
he  knew  very  well  that  Nature  has  neither  time  nor  space 
for  regret.  Her  lesson  is  ever  to  re-create  life  out  of  seeming 
death, — a  lesson  which  is  the  alphabet  of  the  Higher  im- 
mortality. Gradually,  very  gradually,  he  attained  sufficient 
strength  and  self  poise  to  be  able  to  study  his  own  dual 
being ; — the  body,  which  clamoured  and  wept  for  its  lost 
delight — the  soul,  which,  stripped  of  all  comfortable  and 
merely  conventional  methods  of  religion,  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  vast  problems  of  life  and  death — life  and  death  as 
variously  meted  out  to  human  beings  by  the  Creator  in  so 
apparently  indifferent  a  manner,  that  we  are  apt  to  call  His 
will  *  capricious,'  when  it  is  never  anything  else  than  the 
f^ulfilment  of  a  law  whose  workings  we  are  too  ignorant  to 
perceive  or  to  define.  And  in  solitary  meditation  he  re- 
menibere<d»  how  when  the  trouble  had  first  begun  in  the 
parish  at^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  terrified  by 
the  '  hint  of  a  threat  from  Dan  Kiernan,  he  had  in  the 
Jon  r^^^       then  engendered  by  her  absence,  uttered  a  prayer 
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From  this  point  he  plujigcd  into  an  abyss  of  dsfkncn 
the  shadow  of  death >  —  into  a  No-ManVlAnd  of 
and  fear.  A  long  procession  of  the  Churches  as  ih^  ate 
organ  bed  to-day  passed  bt^fore  his  mind's  eye,  —  Churches.^ 
for  the  most  part  buiJt  up  on  some  sort  of  self-coosti^^ 
tuted  dogma,  in  which  the  simple  leaching  of  the  loving 
Saviour  is  almost  entirely  exduded.  He  thought  of  various  ^_ 
'old'  and  'new'  theologies,  which  set  aside  the  divimty  ofS 
Christ  as  a  fable,  and  assume  to  teach  that  the  poor  potentiality 
of  erring  and  ignorant  man  is  all-sufhcient  to  make  of  hiinse*f 
a  god, — and  he  questioned  whether  he,  a  slight  reed  set  against  ,,i 
the  wind,  could  be  of  any  service  to  combat  the  growing  heresy  J 
of  the  world.  Slowly  the  answer  was  given — little  by  littleJ 
through  the  midnight  gJoom  of  uaoertainty  came  flickering  j 
gleams  of  lights — his  spirit  struggled  out  of  the  blinding  stonn . 
which  had  beaten  him  down  and  overwhelmed  him,  into  a  pale  ] 
new  dawn  of  hope  and  courage, — and  one  night  be  found 
himsdf  on  his  knees,  prayinj:;  humbly  and  fervently  for  pardon 
as  well  as  for  guidance  to  that  strong  sweet  Force  of  Divine 
Love  than  which  there  is  nothing  sweeter  or  stronger,  and  to 
which  no  human  soul  ever  truly  ap[3ealed  in  vain. 

And  when  at  last  the  Sunday  came  on  which  he  had  decided 
to  resume  duty,  he  was  ready.  Ready  to  face  his  congregation 
— ready,  with  strong  heart,  steady  pulse  and  firm  soul.  The 
mist  of  tears  and  fire  in  his  brain  had  cleared, — he  was  able  to 
review  every  incident  calmly, — to  think  of  his  dead  wife  as  an 
ever-present,  unseen,  but  actual  companion — and  to  even  spare 
a  noble  pity  for  the  fate  of  the  wretched  Dan  Kiernan  whose 
end  had  been  so  swift  and  horrible,  and  whose  mangled  body 
had,  after  the  brief  inquest  and  usual  verdict  in  such  cases, 
been  hastily  buried  by  the  parish  within  whose  boundaries  it 
had  been  found, — all  these  gruesome  memories  now  settled  as 
it  were  into  a  kind  of  dark  horizon  where  the  clouds  hung 
black  and  heavy  without  the  power  to  rise, — but  in  the  fore- 
ground light  had  begun  to  shine. 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  his  self-imposed  solitude.  Brand 
call^^a  the  evening  to  see  how  he  was.     Everton  received 
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him  kindly,  and  with  a  quiet  pathos  that  rather  shook  the  good 
doctor  from  his  own  composure. 

"And  so  you  are  going  to  preach  to-morrow?  " — ^he  said — 
"  Are  you  sure  you  are  equal  to  it  ?  " 

Everton  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  I  think  so," — he  answered — "  I  hope  so." 

Brand  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room.  The 
window  was  open,  and  the  soft  evening  carolling  of  the  birds 
echoed  sweetly  on  the  outside  air. 

"  How's  the  boy?"  he  enquired. 

"  Laurence  ?    Very  well     He  is  a  great  help  to  me." 

Brand  looked  at  him  curiously.  It  was  odd  to  hear  a  baby 
of  five  described  as  '  a  great  help  *  to  his  father ; — if  he  had 
said  'a  great  comfort '  that  would  have  been  understood.  But 
*  a  great  help ' !    However 

"  I  don't  know  whether  the  matter  will  interest  you," — he 
went  on — "  But  Minchin's  Brewery " 

Everton  raised  a  hand  appealingly. 

"Mus/ 1  hear  this?" 

"There's  no  *  must*  in  the  case," — answered  Brand,  with  a 
smile — "  But  you  may  as  well  know  that  Minchin  is  in  trouble. 
He  can  get  no  hands  to  work  for  him." 

Everton  was  silent. 

"  He  has  sent  all  over  the  place,"  continued  Brand — "  And 
despite  the  number  of  unemployed  both  in  the  counties  and 
London,  it  seems  there  are  no  men  to  be  had  for  his  particular 
job.  In  fact,  the  brewery  is  regularly  boycotted.  And  some 
one  has  doubled  the  mischief  by  starting  a  report  that  it's 
haunted" 

"  Haunted ! "  Everton  echoed  the  word — then  gave  vent  to 
a  long  shuddering  sigh — "  It  might  well  be  so ! " 

"So  it  might," — and  Brand  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  on  the  garden,  now  glorious  with  a  wealth  of  early 
summer  blossoms — "  Though  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts  myself. 
But  a  large  majority  of  humankind  are  very  superstitious,  and 
a  rumour  of  that  sort  is  very  successful  in  keeping  people  away 
from  the  supposed  haunted  spot  And  a  wandering  phantom, 
20 
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real  or  imaginary,  of  Dan  Kieman,  such  as  they  say  has  been 
seen,  is  apt  to  create  an  unpleasant  impreasioa"     He  paused, 

— then  went  on— "No   single   cose   of  drunkenness   in  thdj 
village  has  occurred  since — since " 

The  Vicar  interrupted  him  by  a  gesture, 

"  I  undcrsUnd  I "  he  said—"  For  the  time  being  there  is  »J 
revulsion  against  the  curse  of  our  nation  !  But  it  is  only  for  a  I 
time.     No  power  on  earth  will  stop  the  hideous  debasement  of  J 

the  people  by  drink  tiJl  the  people  themselves  realise  that  the  j 
brewers  and  distillers  are  coining  millions  of  money  out  of  the 
degradation,  ill-health  and  misery  of  millions  of  souU.  Then, 
perhaps,  when  they  see  that  they,  the  working-olasses,  who 
should  be,  and  are  at  their  best,  the  life  and  blood  of  th« 
nation,  arc  made  to  serve  as  the  mere  foolish  tools  of  a  trade, 
they  will  awake  to  their  true  position.  They  will  rdtise  to  be 
poisoned  in  order  that  the  poisoners  may  become  capiulists 
at  their  expense." 

''  I  see  you  are  as  strong  as  ever  on  the  subject," — said 
Brand — '*As  indeed  you  ought  to  be — and  even  stronger. 
But  you  must  remember  it  is  not  only  among  the  working- 
classes  that  the  vice  prevails.  Drink  is  as  prevalent  with  the 
gentry  as  with  commoners.  ihid  I'm  not  sure  that  my 
profession  isn't  as  much  to  blame  for  the  evil  as  any." 

Everlon  looked  at  him  encjuiringly. 

*'  I  mean  the  medical  profession," — went  on  Brand,  answer- 
ing the  look  ; — "Nowadays  it  is  quite  a  habit  among  doctors 
to  recommend  whisky  to  their  patients  instead  of  wine  or  any 
other  beverage.  Yet  any  scientific  physician  who  has  studied 
the  matter  and  has  not  been  *  bought  over '  by  the  trade,  knows 
that  whisky  is  injurious  to  the  human  system.  The  old  days 
when  our  forefathers  took  too  much  port,  wtre  better  than  the 
present  time,  when  thousands  of  men  and  women  alike  are 
fuddled,  if  not  actually  drunk,  soon  after  midday,  through 
whisky-sipping.  There  was  something  distinctly  respectable 
about  the  pDrt-wine  toper, — there's  nothing  in  the  least  *  high- 
class  '  in  the  whisky  sot."  He  paused, — then  resumed — "You 
may,  or  may  not,  be  surprised  at  a  story  I  can  tell  you, — at  any 
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rate  it's  true !  A  cdebratied  London  physician  whose  name  is,  as 
they  say,  one  to  conjure  with,  gave  an  eloquent  lecture  at  one 
of  the  big  institutions  on  the  pernicious  moral  and  physical 
effects  of  alcohol,  and  illustrated  his  sound  and  sensible 
theories  by  diagrams  shown  with  magic-lantern  brilliancy.  A 
month  after  he  was  approached  by  a  wealthy  whisky  distiller 
who  offered  him  two  thousand  pounds  to  write  a  book  on  the 
tonic  and  restorative  powers  of  whisky.  Need  I  explain  that 
the  learned  medico  put  his  conscience  in  his  pocket,  went  back 
on  his  own  arguments,  took  the  two  thousand  pounds,  wrote 
the  required  volume,  and  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  spirit  trade?  The  same  thing  is  done  daily 
on  a  smaller  scale  with  doctors  of  less  distinction." 

Everton  gave  a  wearied  gesture  of  sorrowful  contempt. 

"I  am  not  surprised!" — ^he  said — "Everything  is  done 
nowadays  through  influence,  or  money, — and  even  the  honour 
of  kings  can  be  purchased  for  sufficient  millions !  The  times 
we  live  in  aie  corrupt, — our  civilisation  is  an  over-ripe  fruit 
rotting  to  its  fall.  What  is  falsely  called  '  rationalism,'  or  an 
'  Age  of  Reason,'  has  always  accompanied  national  decline.  It 
occurred  in  Greece  and  in  Rome — it  is  upon  us  now  in  England. 
It  is  a  sure  symptom  that  the  days  of  noble  ideals  and 
enthusiasms  are  past,  and  that  man's  intellect  has  attained 
to  such  a  fatal  height  of  pure  ^oism  that  he  will  accept 
nothing  greater,  nothing  higher  than  his  own  opinion.  Never 
was  there  more  urgent  need  of  faith  and  prayer  than  now ! " 

Brand  fixed  a  straight  and  penetrating  glance  upon  him. 

"  You  still  believe  in  faith  and  prayer  ?  "  he  said. 

Everton  met  his  eyes  fully  and  calmly. 

"With  all  my  soul!" 

The  worthy  '  Dr.  Harry'  gave  a  short  sigh  of  reliefl 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  out  of  the  darkness,"— he  said-— 
"  I  thought— I  feared " 

"  That  I  might  prove  a  coward  ! "  and  Everton's  face  grew 
warm  with  suppressed  feeling — "To  be  candid  with  you,  I 
feared  the  same !  Such  sorrow  as  mine  pushes  the  brain  to  the 
verge  of  madness — and  in  mad  moments  all  good  things  reel 
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.iway  from  one-^even  GcMi  I     But  no  sane  man  doubts   Ki« 
CreatoFj  and — as  you  say — I  have  come  out  of  the  darknesj  I  " 

A  silence  more  eloquent  than  speech  feU  betwoen  them, — 
and  when  they  spoke  a^ain  it  was  on  ordinary  topics  connected 
with  the  village  and  its  inhabitants.  But  when  Brand  left  the 
Vicar  that  night  he  knew  there  was  no  fear  of  hii  being  unable 
Lo  preach  the  next  morning.  The  man  was  full  of  strength, 
dignity  and  resolve,  and  his  broken  heart  and  ruined  happiness 
h:id  made  of  him  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Not  only  in  Shadbrook  itself,  but  through  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  the  news  soon  flew  that  Evtrton  was  to  preach 
that  Sunday; — 'only  a  fortnight  aft'ir  the  burial  of  his  poor 
little  Wife  I '  exclaimed  the  county  gossips ; — who  would  believe 
that  a  man,  and  a  clergyman  too,  could  be  so  callous  1  Actually 
to  do  hia  duty  in  that  barefaced  manner,  so  soon  after  th« 
woman  he  *  professed*  lo  love  so  much,  had  met  with  such  a 
dreadful  end !  Ah,  men,  men  !  They  had  no  feeling— really 
none  !  Here  was  a  Christian  minister  who,  instead  of  throwing 
up  his  work  and  going  away  to  mourn  decently  amid  the 
distractions  of  a  foreign  spa  for  six  months,  hud  actually  stayed 
on  in  his  own  house,  and  was  now  going  to  take  tlie  services 
and  preach  as  usual,  just  two  weeks  after  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  had  devastated  his  home,  almost  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  !     It  was  quite  incredible  ! 

Aid  a  crowd,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  swarmed  up  and  tried  to  cram  itself 
into  the  limited  space  of  Shadbrook  Church,  packing  the 
ancient  little  building  to  overflowing  long  before  eleven,  each 
person  a-tiptoe  with  eagerness  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  Vicar  when  he  made  his  reappearance.  This  general 
feeling  of  excitement  was  in  a  sense  morbid,  and  of  the  same 
type  as  that  which  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition  fired 
the  minds  of  the  torturers  when  they  had  a  man  en  the 
rack, — but  underlying  all  surface  interest  there  was  a  deeper 
motive  which  was  half  unconscious, — the  unspoken,  almost 
unthought  desire  to  know,  to  see,  and  to  hear  whether  the 
victim  of  a  loss  so  personal,  so  unmerited  and  so  cruel,  could 
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stand  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  with  unshaken  voice  and  steadfast  eye 
proclaim  his  faith  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  Even  old 
'Mortar'  Pike,  still  alive,  though  now  unable  to  walk,  had 
himself  wheeled  in  a  chair  as  far  as  the  church  gates  in  order 
to  take  his  feeble  part  in  the  unusual  stir, — and  when  the  bell 
slowly  tolled  the  first  chime  of  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  organist, 
*  all  of  a  shake,'  as  be  himself  expressed  it,  began  the  opening 
bars  of  a  simple  voluntary,  the  silence  of  the  closely-pressed 
congregation  was  so  intense  that  the  faintest  rustle  of  the  ivy 
that  clung  round  the  belfry  tower  outside  could  be  heard 
distinctly  within  the  building.  Softly  and  tremblingly  the 
organ  music  crept  through  the  hushed  air,  like  a  whisper  of  the 
sea  or  the  ripple  of  a  stream, — and  the  people  sat  listening, 
waiting,  and  wondering  in  a  tense  condition  of  strained 
expectation.  Then, — with  one  accord  they  rose  as  the  Vicar 
entered ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  tall  slim  figure  in  its 
white  surplice,  and  the  pale,  delicately-featured  face,  with 
its  look  of  devout  patience  and  unspeakable  pathos,  which 
expressed  so  much  sorrow  bravely  borne, — and  men  and  women 
alike  shed  tears  at  the  first  tones  of  the  gentle  deep  voice  as  it 
uttered  the  familiar  opening  sentence: — "When  the  wicked 
man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath  committed 
and  doetb.  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul 
alive."  Then  came  a  brief  pause, — and  the  musical  accents 
trembled  ever  so  slightly  on  the  next  words  chosen  : — 

"  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise  I " 

And  when  people  sank  on  their  knees  to  join  in  the  general 
confession,  sounds  of  suppressed  sobbing  mingled  with  the 
murmured  prayer.  Many  wept  heartily,  and  were  not  ashamed 
of  the  weakness, — for  as  Mrs.  Moddley  afterwards  remarked  to 
her  neighbours  : — "  to  see  Parson  Everton  looking  as  pale  as  a 
ghost,  and  as  patient  as  a  saint  carved  out  o'  marble,  was 
enough  to  break  down  the  'ardest  feelins,  which  some  folks 
feelins  was  'arder  than  flints  as  the  Lord  very  well  know'd." 

Conscious  of  the  deep  sympathy  that  flowed  out  to  him 
from  his  congregation,  and  hearing  every  now  and  again  the 
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stifled  wiping  of  soaie  of  the  women  and  children,  Evertoo 
was  at  many  a  moment  shaken  from  his  enforced  composure^ 
but  he  carried  the  service  bravely  through,  and  only  when  he 
mounted  the  pulpit  and  looked  down  on  the  unusual  crowd  of 
faces  below  bimj — many  faces  quite  strange  to  him,  among 
others  quite  familiar,  all  expressing  an  eager  curiosity  as  well 
as  pity — did  he  feel  a  sudden  sick  tenror  of  himself — a  dread 
lest  his  powers  should  fail  him  at  the  last  moment*  He  saw 
the  place  where  Azalea  used  to  sit, — where  her  golden  hair 
liad  caught  the  light  5-0 m  a  side  window  and  had  gleamed 
like  a  web  of  the  sunshine  itself, — where  her  loving  and  lovdy 
blue  eyes  had  glanced  up  at  him  m  shy  reverence  as  he  had 
given  out  the  text  of  his  sermon ; — the  bench  was  eloquently 
empty ;  and  though  the  congregation  waa  inconveniently 
crowded,  no  one  had  trespassed  upon  its  vacancy.  He  leaned 
both  hands  heavily  upon  the  velvet  cushion  la  front  of  him 
and  closed  his  eyes  with  an  inward  prayer  for  strength, — his 
heart  beat  thickly^  and  the  blood  surgt'd  noisily  in  his  cars*— ^ 
his  throat  and  lips  grew  dry  and  burning,  and  he  wondered 
whether  he  could  so  much  as  utter  another  word.  Yet  to  all 
appearance  he  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  when  at  last  he 
essayed  to  speak,  his  voice,  to  his  own  astonishment,  rang  out 
with  a  thrilling  clearness  as  he  gave  his  text  from  the  eighth 
chapter  of  St.  John  : 

"  Because  I  tell  you  the  truth  you  believe  Me  not." 
With  the  very  pronouncing  of  these  words  the  flood-gates  of 
long-pent-up  thoughts  were  opened,  and  a  tide  of  eloquence 
such  as  the  parishioners  of  Shadbrook  had  never  heard  or 
di  earned  of,  came  pouring  from  his  lips, — such  fiery  eloquence 
as  might  have  inspired  an  early  apostle  for  whom  neither 
thrones,  principalities  nor  powers  existed,  but  only  the  one 
Supreme  God.  He  spoke  of  the  pitiful  egoism  of  modem 
thought, — of  the  apathy  of  the  world  to  the  gradual  widening 
of  the  breach  between  itself  and  the  Message  Divine, — he  drew 
a  powerful  and  vivid  picture  of  humanity  left  without  the 
saving  grace  of  the  Christ  Ideal ;— and— pointing  out  the 
1        ^^-_,  obedience  to  law  displayed  by  the  natural  creation, 
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he  entered  into  a  passionate  pleading  for  all  things  good  and 
tender  and  true,  between  man  and  his  brother  man.  Such 
sentences  as  might  have  graced  the  pages  of  Novalis  came  to 
him  with  an  ease  and  spontaneity  that  would  have  distinguished 
the  finest  of  bom  orators,  and  yet  he  was  himself  unconscious 
that  he  was  saying  anything  out  of  the  usual  commonplace  run 
of  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  realise  that  the  long,  quiet  six 
years  of  his  married  life  had,  because  they  were  happy  and 
full  of  personal  satisfaction,  been  unproductive,— or  that  the 
very  sense  of  the  settled  security  he  had  felt  in  his  home  had 
effectually  kept  his  thoughts  chained  up  as  in  a  prison-house ; 
— nor  would  he  have  admitted,  even  if  it  had  been  suggested, 
that  intellectual  growth  and  advancement  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
associated  with  purely  domestic  comfort  and  tranquillity. 
Certainly  the  Spirit  moved  him  as  it  had  often  moved  him 
to  write  though  never  to  speak, — and  his  listeners  hung  on 
his  every  word,  intent,  enrapt,  amazed  and  fascinated, — hushed 
into  a  stillness  so  intense  that  not  even  the  fold  of  a  woman's 
garment  stirred.  Presently  he  came  to  a  pause.  With  a. 
straight  unfaltering  r^ard  he  looked  down  upon  the  upturned^ 
wondering  faces,  and  his  voice  changed  to  a  softer  and  saddeK^ 
tone. 

"And  now," — ^he  said — "now,  in  conclusion,  I  venttu-e  tC3 
address  you  more  peisonally  than  generally, — not  as  yoirs 
Vicar  only,  but  as  your  friend  and  neighbour,  who  is  ordwie^ 
to  work  with  you,  suffer  with  you,  and  if  it  so  please  God,  t^: 
live  and  die  with  you.  It  is  possible  that,  so  far,  1x^3 
administration  of  this  parish  has  been  something  of  a  failure 
— I  am  quite  sure  I  have  made  many  mistakes, — ^and  sonm^ 
of  you  I  may  have  offended,  while  others  I  may  not  hav^ 
understood ;  but  before  you  go  out  of  church  this  morning,  - 
will  ask  you  to  believe  that  whatever  I  have  done  lia^ 
been  done  out  of  honest  love  and  care  for  you,  axm^ 
because  I  thought  my  duty  lay  in  doing  it  What  I  Ha.^^ 
left  undone  is  through  some  fault  in  myself  whicli  :: 
not  intentional  and  which  I  shall  strive  to  amend — ^for 
want,"— he  paused  again — then  went  on,  bravely—"  I  want  yo 
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to  trust  me  !  I  want  you  to  understand  that  there  is  no  selfisiht 
narrow,  or  puiitanici]  motive  in  my  heart  when  I  tiy  to  keep 
down  the  be3ettir>g  evjl  of  this  place — the  accursed  Drink.  I 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  it  On  the  contrary,  I  have  Qtuch  to 
lose.  If  J,  from  thi^  pulpit^  could  tell  you  vice  was  virtue,  and 
that  men  when  they  are  drunk  are  more  to  be  respected  than 
men  when  they  ore  sober,  I  should  win  far  more  commenda* 
tion  from  what  are  called  *  local  authorities'  than  I  do  when  I 
declare  to  you  that  the  health  of  your  bodies  is  ruined  and  the 
safety  of  your  souls  endangered  by  drink,  and  that  nothing  can 
alter  the  fact.  It  is  not  for  me  to  apeak  conct:ming  the  dark 
cloud  of  horror  that  has  swept  over  this  peaceful-seeming  little 
village  within  the  last  three  weeks, — for  I  am  he  on  whom  the 
storm  has  broken,  and  I  must  bear  it  all  alone.  But  one  thin^ 
I  very  earnt^tly  desire  to  say,  and  it  is,  that  I  ^ten  no  blame 
on  the  memory  of  the  evildoer  of  the  deed  that  has  left  me 
desolate,— ^for  he  never  was  ss\d  nev^r  cx>uld  be  considered  as 
fully  re^pon.sible  for  his  actions.  One  might  as  well  blame  a 
wild  beast  for  ravaging  the  forest  to  seek  what  it  could  devour. 
A  mail,  drugged  by  poison,  which  the  laws  of  the  realm  most 
wickedly  allow  to  be  sold  to  him  as  pure  and  wholesome 
liquor,  cannot  be  held  as  personally  guilty  of  any  crime, — arid 
therefore,  I  have  only  to  say  that  even  as  God  has  punished 
the  unhappy  sinner,  so  may  God  forgive  him  !  And  so  may 
God  equally  forgive  all  sinners  who  are  led  astray  by  sinners 
worse  than  themselves !  For  herein  is  our  most  terrible 
responsibility  in  this  world, — it  lies  not  so  much  in  the  wrong 
that  we  ourselves  do,  but  the  wrong  we  make  others  do.  If  I 
commit  a  sin  I  must  learn  the  enormity  of  my  own  wickedness, 
and  abide  by  my  own  punishment ;  but  if  I  drag  others  into 
my  sin,  then  my  sinning  is  a  hundredfold  augmented,  because 
I  force  or  persuade  others  into  a  punii-hment  which  I  alone 
should  have  received.  I  am  not  seeking  to  draw  any  personal 
inference  from  this,  or  to  drive  any  point  too  closely  home. 
What  I  wish  you  to  feel  and  to  know  is,  that  I  humbly  and 
devoutly  wish  to  be  your  friend  in  all  things — in  matters  small 
aajil^is  great, — that  I  desire  to  sink  myself  and  the  particular 
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misery  of  my  own  life  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  so  comport 
myself  among  you  that  you  may  have  no  cause  to  reproach  my 
ministry.  I  tell  my  men  parishioners  here  plainly  that,  if,  in 
spite  of  all  they  know,  and  all  they  must  surely  realise 
respecting  the  evils  of  drink,  they  still  choose  to  help 
make  large  fortunes  for  those  who  brew  and  distil  poison  for 
their  undoing,  I  shall  not  reprove  or  attempt  to  control 
them.  I  shall  merely  try  to  help  them  when  they  are  in 
sickness  and  trouble.  For  this  is  a  *  free '  coimtry, — ^and  no 
amount  of  legislation  will  alter  the  mind  of  the  free-willed  man 
who  chooses  Drink  as  his  career.  I  tell  the  women  that  if  it 
is  their  pleasure  to  see  their  homes  laid  waste,  and  their  young 
children  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  chief  object  of  existence 
is  to  drink  away  every  penny  that  husbands  and  fathers  earn, 
I  shall  remain  passive,  though  sorrowful,  and  do  no  more  than 
offer  consolation  when  it  is  needed  In  brief,  I  shall  net 
*  interfere '  with  you, — save  to  rescue  and  comfort  when  I  can. 
But  I  shall  pray,"— 

Here  he  waited  a  moment,  gathering  all  his  strength  together 
for  his  concluding  words — 

"  I  shall  pray  God  daily  and  nightly  that  He  may  see  fit  in  His 
wonder-working  wisdom  to  remove  the  temptations  to  sin  that 
abound  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  He  will  give  you — you 
yourselves, — the  sound  sense  and  perception  to  understand 
and  to  know  the  measure  of  the  physical  and  moral  disaster 
which  the  national  scourge  of  Drink  brings  on  you  and  on  your 
children, — ay,  even  on  those  unborn  1 — and  if  I  personally  am 
afflicted, — if  I  personally  am  struck  at  and  my  life's  joy  swept 
away  in  one  day  through  the  working  and  result  of  this  very 
curse  among  you,  I  claim  from  Almighty  Justice  no  vengeance 
for  my  grief  and  desolation,  except  to  see  you,  my  little  flock, 
saved ! " 

And  in  the  passion  of  the  moment  he  stretched  out 
his  hands  with  an  eloquent  gesture  as  though  he  would 
have  gathered  the  whole  congregation  into  some  heavenly 
haven  of  shelter  and  peace. 

"  For  you  only  I  wfll  ask — that  God  may  give  you  to  me  1 
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That  God  maf  Aom  me  how  lo  toMkc  foa  hMppf  m  your 
laboon  tod  yoat  Ims^ — that  He  waj  hdp  me  to  teach 
yoor  fJBMrm  ttm  tmeet  *rT*'^'*'^  camctt  tlul  ia  Ibund 
in  deaOtnofie  aad  tnnpnafr  wayt^ — and  thar  tbe  tears  I 
have  ihed,  and  tbc  deipair  I  have  kncTvn,  may  be  accept- 
able to  Him  aa  a  poor  aacrificr  of  lavt;  on  mj'  pan,  lO 
that  tf  He  leci  k  good  and  fittngt  jou  m&y  receire  moie 
ixraofort  from  roe,  left  a>nifQTtle«a.  For  I  am  n&w  detached 
from  all  deaire  in  thb  world  for  myself  ;*— I  bavr:  fintsbed  mtb 
hopCt — I  have  done  vtth  delight;  wtut  strer^th  I  have^ — 
what  bttm  I  have,  what  heart  1  baye — all  are  fonts  1 — and  017 
sole  effort  from  hoiccforth  most  be  and  fhaD  be,  to  help  fOtt» 
tf  I  may,  no  matter  how  feebly  and  inadequaiely,  a  little 
further  on  tbe  road  towards  Heaven  I  IX  jou  wiU  not  oone 
with  me,  I  cannot  force  yoo, — my  only  penvaaioo  tfOit  be 
through  '  the  love  of  Christ  whkh  cofiaHaineih  tai'  Gitc  me 
your  prayo^  my  friends,  that  I  may  not  fail  I  Gm  me  yoai 
trust  t " 

He  cca.s*:d.  His  hands  were  still  extended  above  the 
[XiOplc,  while  they,  gazing  up  at  him  in  mingled  wonder  and 
awe,  saw  his  face  so  transfigured  by  the  light  of  his  soul's 
inspiration,  that  it  seemed  to  have  gained  an  almost  super- 
natural tx.-auty.  Then.  —  as  he,  with  a  gentle  solemnity, 
pronounced  the  benediction,  they  sank  lew  on  their  knees, 
and  for  s^jveral  minutes  remained  absorbed  in  prayer,  many 
of  them  wee[>ing  audibly. 

W^hen  at  last  they  rose  to  disperse,  they  did  so  in  a 
stranf^e,  unusual  silence,  —  men  walked  out  with  carefully 
hushed  steps,  and  women  moved  softly,  making  no  secret 
of  their  tears  as  they  filed  slowly  past  the  freshly-laid  turf 
that  covered  Azalea's  small  grave,  where  many  wreaths  and 
posies,  newly  gathered  by  the  children  of  the  village,  lay  in 
lovely  profusion.  Strangers  paused  in  the  churchyard,  anxious 
to  see  the  Vicar  as  he  came  out,  but  their  curiosity  was  not 
gratified,  as  he  had  a  private  way  of  his  own  from  the  vestry 
to  the  Vicarage  through  the  back  of  his  garden,  and  of  that  he 
availed  himself.     Squire  Hazlitt,  who,  in  the  usual  'Riviera 
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season '  absence  of  bis  wife  and  family,  had  made  a  point  of 
coming  back  from  Paris  to  attend  the  first  service  taken  by 
Everton  since  his  terrible  bereavement,  stood  in  the  churdi 
porch  waiting  for  his  carriage,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  he  was  blowing  his  nose  and  wiping  his 
eyes  ^'igo^ously, — for,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  he  had 
been  quite  *  bowled  over'  by  the  pathos  and  simplicity  of  the 
Vicar's  appeal  to  his  parishioners.  To  him,  one  of  the 
wandering  tourists,  a  young  man  of  rather  refined  appearance, 
ventured  to  address  the  remark — 

"You  have  a  wonderfiil  preacher  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place,  sir ! " 

The  Squire  looked  at  him  chillingly,  without  reply. 

"  I  b^  your  pardon  1 "  and  the  yoimg  man  colotu-ed  a  little 
as  he  realised  that  this  county  magnate  evidently  considered 
he  was  taking  a  liberty  in  addressing  him — "But — I  am 
reporting  this  sermon  for  the  press, — and  I  thought  you  might 
possibly  be  interested — you  are  Mr.  Hazlitt  ?  " 

"lam." 

"  Then  as  the  patron  of  the  living,  you  must  naturally  feel 
proud  of  the  present  Vicar?  Of  course,  what  he  has  said 
to-day  is  bound  to  make  him  famous." 

"  Indeed  1"  And  the  Squire  looked  grimly  dubious. 
"What  use  will  that  be  to  him?" 

The  journalist  smiled  deprecatingly. 

"  Surely  fame  is  often  useful  ?    Especially  to  a  preacher  1 " 

"  You  may  think  so— I  don't  1 "  Here  the  Squire  drove  his 
walking-stick  into  the  ground  by  way  of  pointing  an  emphasis 
to  his  words — "  Fame  isn't  understood  as  fame  in  these  days. 
If  the  world  makes  much  of  a  man  because  he's  clever,  you 
journalists  are  the  first  to  run  him  down  and  say  he's 
'advertising  himself.'  The  managers  of  modem  journalism 
always  suspect  some  unworthy  motive  behind  the  work  of 
every  good  intellect  They'd  have  called  Christ  Himself  a 
*  self-advertiser,'  if  He  had  appeared  in  this  century.  Richard 
Everton  was  always  a  fine  preacher,  but  it  has  taken  no  less 
than  the  murder  oi  his  wife  for  a  discerning  press  to  find  it  out  1 " 
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With  that  the  old  gentteman  got  into  b»  caniage  which  h^d 
just  come  up^  and  drove  away. 

The  jouinaliat  was  a  trifle  taken  aback.  He  looked  rocnd 
and  saw  that  three  or  four  men  of  the  farmer  type  had  been 
lingering  near  and  had  heard  the  conversation. 

''Rather  a  plain-speaking  old  chap,  your  Squire ! "  he  said, 
carelessly.     One  of  the  men  gave  a  slow  smile; 

"We'se  all  plain-?peakin'  on  the  Cotawolds^" — he  replied—, 
"An'  Squire  ain't  nowt  ahtnt  u3.     Be  ye  gotji'  to  pot  panon' 
sermon  i^  the  papers,  mister?** 

"!  think  sa" 

"Then  the  whole  worldll  sec  it,  I  s'pose?" 

**  Well  I  **  and  the  young  press  man  smiled  condescendingly, 
"  Perhaps  not  the  whole  world,  but  a  very  grc^t  portion  of 
it.  Our  circulation  is  six  times  as  lavage  a»  that  of  any  otbor 
daily  paper* ** 

At  this  all  the  men  burnt  into  a  latigh. 

"Thar'i;  right!  Keep  up  the  advertliement !  Vou  earn 
your  money  while  you  may,  mister  1     Go  it  strong  I " 

And  with  another  guffaw  of  laughter  they  strolled  off.  For 
a  moment  disconcerted,  the  journalist  looked  puzzled  and  half 
angry, — then  he  laughed  too. 

"  Evidently  these  chaps  don't  believe  in  advertised  sales," — 
he  said — "  I  wonder  if  they  at  all  represent  the  general  feeling 
of  the  rustic  population  ?  " 

He  went  on  his  way  considering  whether  he  should  make  an 
attempt  to  see  the  Vicar  personally,  and  get  from  him  a  few 
notes  of  what  he  had  said  that  morning,  in  order  to  compare 
them  with  his  own  shorthand  memoranda, — but  a  certain 
latent  sense  of  good  feeling  held  him  back  from  this  intention, 
as  well  as  the  more  practical  idea,  which  was  well-nigh  a 
certainty,  that  if  he  did  succeed  in  obtaining  an  interview, 
Everton  would  probably  forbid  any  publication  of  his  sermon 
at  all.  And  this  would  completely  frustrate  his  hopes,  for  he 
had  been  commissioned  by  his  editor-in-chief  to  use  extra 
special  care  in  getting  a  good  report,  as  Mrs.  Nordstein,  wife 
of  one  of  the  several  Jew  shareholders  in  his  newspaper,  had 
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expressed  herself  as  curious  to  know  what  the  Vicar  of  Shad- 
brock  had  to  say  to  hb  parishioners  after  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  had  made  havoc  of  his  happiness,  and  it  was  understood 
that  if  he  reported  the  proceedings  faithfully,  it  would  be  to 
his  advantage.  Indeed,  he  was  himself  aware  of  that — for 
Mrs.  Nordstein  ruled  the  whole  business  of  the  office,  socially 
and  morally, — ^what  she  wished  was  done, — what  she  objected 
to  was  not  done.  The  dream  of  the  young  journalist  was  to 
get  an  invitation  to  one  of  Mrs.  Nordstein's  *  At  Homes,'  where 
he  might  gaze  critically  and  unreproved  upon  the  charms  of 
*the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  day,'  as  she  was  always 
carefully  styled  by  the  special  newspaper  on  which  he  earned  a 
precarious  living.  What  interest  she  had  in  Shadbrook  or  its 
Vicar  he  could  not  imagine,  nor  did  he  trouble  to  enquire, — 
it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  if  her  expressed  wishes 
were  satisfactorily  carried  out,  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
stand  in  better  favour  with  his  editor. 

The  rest  of  that  Sunday  passed  quietly  away,  unmarked 
save  for  one  unusual  incident,  which  was,  that  though  both 
public-houses  in  Shadbrook  were  opened  after  church  time 
they  had  no  customers.  The  village  appeared  to  have  retired 
within  itself  and  closed  its  doors  against  all  intruders.  The 
sunlight  lay  in  broad  warm  patches  over  the  hills  and  fields, — 
there  was  a  joyous  singing  of  birds  everywhere,  and  no  dis- 
cordant sounds  or  sights  marred  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the 
day.  There  was  an  afternoon  service  at  the  church,  but 
Everton  entrusted  this  and  the  duties  of  the  Sunday  school  to 
his  temporary  assistant,  the  mild  young  curate  before  men- 
tioned, for  he  found  himself  more  over-wrought  than  he  had 
imagined  would  be  possible  afler  his  effort  of  the  morning. 
He  was  also  a  little  troubled  in  his  own  mind,  questioning 
whether  after  all  he  had  done  well  in  making  a  direct  appeal 
to  his  congregation.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  too  honest  and 
straightforward  in  this  world.  If  you  go  straight  to  a  given 
point,  you  are  sure  to  brush  up  against  people  making  for  the 
same  place  round  sly  comers,  and  if  you  chance  to  knock 
down   these  'dodgers*  they  never  forgive  you.     Vet  in  his 
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innermost  conscience,  Eveiton  did  not  actuallf  regret  haYui{f 
spoken  as  his  heart  had  dictated.  It  might  be  a  mis^e,  or  it 
mighl  not,  from  a  cX)nventional  point  of  view, — but  then,  what 

he  sought  most  to  fight  against  was  this  very  'conventionalism/ 
which  takes  all  the  warmth  of  humanity  out  of  religion  ai^d 
makes  it  a  mere  dead  formula-  He  had  resolved  to  combat  it 
in  every  possible  way, — and  he  had  made  a  beginning-  Think 
as  he  would,  argue  with  himself  as  he  would,  there  was  some^ 
thing  within  his  soul  that  burned  like  a  consuming  fire — som^ 
thing  that  clamoured  for  uttemnoe  and  that  would  be  bound  to 
utter  itself  before  long,  even  if  he  died  for  it  I 

**  I  cannot," — he  half  whispered  to  the  silence — "1  cannot 
look  on  at  the  growing  apathy  and  atheism  of  the  world  and 
offer  no  protest !  I  must  declare  the  message  of  Christ  anew, 
even  if  the  people  of  this  generation  have  come  to  think  it 
such  an  old,  old  message  that  they  are  tired  of  hearing  it  For 
if  I  do  not  speak  as  I  feel  I  am  commanded  to  speak,  I  am 
but  a  trader  in  the  Gospel,  not  a  minister  of  its  truth." 

This  expression  *  trader  in  the  Gospel  ^  which  had  leaped 
involuntarily  into  his  brain,  gave  him  a  moment's  pause.  Was 
it  not  all  a  question  of  *  trade  *  ?  The  Pope  and  his  myrmidons, 
— was  not  the  keeping  up  of  all  the  magnificent  ritual  of  Rome 
more  a  matter  of  money  than  anything  else  ?  And  the  Church 
of  England  ?  Did  not  every  ambitious  clergyman  hope  for  a 
'rich'  living? — for  a  *  comfortable '  settlement  in  material 
rather  than  spiritual  things?  And  were  methods  of  work 
which  involved  personal  considerations  of  convenience  and  well- 
being,  the  methods  enjoined  by  Christ?  On  the  contrar>% 
they  were  directly  opposed  to  His  teaching. 

"  We  are  all  on  the  wrong  road,"  he  thought,  sorrowfully — 
*'  And  the  difficulty  before  us  is  to  struggle  back  through  the 
labyrinth  we  have  ourselves  made,  to  the  right  one.  There 
must  be  bolder,  more  direct  and  fearless  teaching ;  our  human 
*  theologies'  are  misleading  clouds  which  veil  the  face  of 
Christ  !  " 

Next  day  Sebastien  Douay  came  to  see  him. 

"  I  could  not  wait  for  you  any  longer," — said  the  little  priest, 
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pressing  his  hand  warmly — "You  told  me  you  would  come  to 
me  when  you  were  conquered,  or  had  conquered.  Well ! — the 
fight  is  over — you  are  the  victor !  I  give  you  the  laurel !  But 
you  have  trampled  me  in  the  battle,  my  friend ! — no  matter ! " 

"  Trampled  >'^  ?  "  echoed  Everton,  amazed — "  Why,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"Do  you  not  see?  Where  is  my  mission  Catholique? 
Where  do  I  make  my  converts  ?  What  converts  are  there  to 
make?  There  are  two  or  three — but  there  will  be  no  more, — 
not  if  you  go  on  preaching  as  you  preached  yesterday !  You 
will  draw  all  the  people — all ! "  He  laughed  a  little — then 
sighed  "Ah  well !  I  will  report  progress  to  my  superiors !  I 
will  tell  them  there  is  a  real  preacher  here  in  the  Cotswold  dis- 
trict— a  real  one — not  a  sham  !  And  so  long  as  he  speaks  <rf 
Christ  there  will  be  no  chance  for  St  Peter ! " 

"  But,  my  dear  good  friend,"  said  Everton,  touched  and  per- 
plexed by  his  whimsically  plaintive  manner — "  What  difference 
can  it  make  to  you  ?  I  said  nothini;  in  my  sermon  yesterday 
that  could  appeal  to  any  person  outside  Shadbrook." 

"  Outside  Shadbrook  there  are  several  wider  Shadbrooks ! " 
and  Douay  gave  an  expressive  gesture — "  But  it  is  possible  you 
have  not  seen  the  morning's  papers  ?  " 
,    "  The  morning's  papers  ?    No." 

"  Ah !  That  explains  it !  And  whether  you  will  care  for  it 
or  not  is  a  question,  but  yoiu-  sermon  is  printed  in  them  all, — 
and  you  are,  for  the  time  being,  famous !  Yes,  my  poor  dear 
friend! — you  are  no  longer  the  obscure  scholar,  peacefully 
preaching  to  a  handful  of  villagers — your  voice  is  ringing 
through  the  world  ! " 

"But  how?" — and  the  Vicar  looked  as  he  felt,  pained  and 
bewildered — "  God  knows  I  have  had  enough  of  journalism . — 
and  yesterday  I  spoke  to  no  one — I  gave  no  report " 

"  What  you  do  not  give  the  reporters  take," — said  Douay — 
"and  however  it  has  happened,  it  is  done!  You  are  an 
acknowledged  personage  I  And  Shadbrook  is  proud !  Shad- 
brook  is  readmg  all  its  halfpenny  dailies  this  morning,  and  to 
see  its  Vicar  named  as  a  great  and  rising  man,  makes  it  fed 
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V  tin  V 


great  and  rising  itself.  But  for  me — alas !  My  poor  tittle  tin 
cbapelle  will  be  empty  I  Ont  honest  Christian  minister  is  fio 
rare  that  he  is  etiough  to  command  a  large  district  !  Two  «re 
not  needed  I  You  see  now,  my  friend,  where  your  great  Church 
of  England  stands  or  &Us  ?  On  its  ordained  ministers  I  Ufl 
every  preacher  belonging  to  the  country's  national  faith  spoke 
to  the  people  as  you  have  spoken,  from  his  heart, — or  let  us 
say»  if  every  preacher  had  a  heart  to  speak  from,  there  would  btt 
no  weakening,  but  rather  strengthening, — and  the  Holy  Father 
would  lose  all  his  English  revenues !  It  is  only  the  lukewarm* 
ness  and  laxity  of  your  Church's  0wn  conduct  that  opens  the- 
door  to  Rome  1 " 


CHAPTER  XVII 

AFTER  his  sudden,  almost  involuntary  outpouring  of  un- 
premeditated eloquence,  which,  addressed  only  to  the 
parishioners  of  Shadbrook,  had  reached  so  wide  an  audience 
that  it  had  in  very  truth  made  him  famous,  Richard  Everton 
found  himself  snatched  up,  as  it  were,  by  masterful  hands 
invisible  and  plunged  into  a  vortex  of  work.  The  da3rs  rushed 
by  as  they  had  never  rushed  before, — for  domestic  happiness 
accompanied  by  monotonous  tranquillity,  is  apt  to  make  time 
drag  the  pace  with  lame  and  leaden  feet  Notiiing  is  so  slow 
as  the  complete  equanimity  of  persons  and  surroundings, — it 
is  the  existence  of  the  carefully  cultured  v^etable  untroubled 
by  so  much  as  a  slug.  When  life  is  hurled  into  battle,  con- 
fronted by  enemies,  tossed  and  driven  between  the  rival  forces 
of  heaven  and  hell,  then  only  is  it  life  indeed, — then  only  do 
the  formerly  lagging  hours  take  to  themselves  light  wings  as  on 
the  heels  of  Mercury,  and  fly  with  a  rushing  speed  and  a  flame 
of  glorious  vitality  that  knows  no  pause  and  no  fatigue. 
Everton,  living  through  the  daily  routine  of  a  quiet  country 
cleric,  devoted  to  his  wife  and  child,  and  seeing  very  little  for 
himself  beyond  the  enchanted  circle  of  his  own  home  made 
radiant  by  the  pretty  Azalea's  gaiety  and  charm,  had  never 
thoroughly  realised  that  his  very  happiness  was  narrowing  his 
outlook  and  cramping  his  energies,  though  he  was  vaguely 
conscious  that  something  was  lacking  to  his  full  ability,  but 
what  it  was  he  had  never  entirely  determined.  Now  that  the 
twin  furies  of  Death  and  Despair  had  stormed  his  paradise, 
they  had  left  its  gates  open, — and  the  world  rushed  in, — the 
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t)T^  doubting  ^ufiTenng,  angry  world,  full  of  its  own  Bonowft, 
its  own  disappoint  men  tSt  its  own  ambitions, — «  world  that 
cried  to  bin*: — "Yoo,  O  man,  who  continue  to  preach  of 
faith  and  hope  in  the  midst  of  desolation  and  anguish,  give  me 
some  of  the  comfort  you  give  to  yourself!  Lo,  I,  too,  stm 
drunkt^n  and  despairing  and  murderous  T — I,  too,  have  loved 
and  lost< — I,  too,  have  laid  my  beloved  ones  in  the  worm- 
infested  earth, — I,  too,  have  blasphemed  God  and  shrieked  at 
Him  :  '  Where  art  Thou  I  *  Tell  me  why  I  should  not  weep — 
why  I  should  not  rage  and  cx>mplain  I — teach  mc,  if  you  can^ 
why  I  should  be  patient, — why  I  roust  endure  unto  the  end 
that  I  may  be  saved  f  If  you  are  not  liar,  humbug,  pharisee, 
hypocrite,  as  so  many  of  my  teachers  and  preachen  have  been, 
and  a^,  help  me  as  you  help  yourself,  for  I  need  all  the  help 
that  you  can  gjve!* 

And  he,  the  newly  aroused  soul  bent  on  the  serving  of 
Christ,  heard  and  answered-  There  was  no  moment  of  time 
lost  with  him.  Sunday  after  Sunday  his  little  church  was 
crowded,  —  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  *  fiery  tongues'  that 
descended  at  the  first  Pentecost,  seemed  alike  to  descend  upon 
him,  for  he  uttered  such  fearless,  passionate,  straight  truths 
concerning  the  heresies  and  growing  wickedness  of  the  present 
so  called  'civilisation'  w^hich  he  prophesied  was  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  its  climax  and  fall,  and  conveyed  them  to  his  hearers 
in  words  and  sentences  of  such  rich  and  powerful  eloquence, 
that  they  clung  to  the  memory  and  sank  deep  into  the  mind. 
All  through  that  summer,  hundreds  had  to  be  turned  away 
from  the  church  because  there  was  not  even  standing  room. 
Extra  services  were  held,  and  once  every  fortnight  Everton 
preached  what  he  called  a  *  secular  sermon  '  in  the  school-room, 
v.hich  proved  to  be  such  an  attraction  that  people  gathered 
from  far  and  near  to  hear  him,  and  would  have  gladly  paid 
money  for  their  seats  if  he  would  have  accepted  it,  but  he 
would  not.  And  so,  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  they  brought 
by  way  of  tribute  and  tbank-oflering,  the  loveliest  flowers  to  lay 
on  his  murdered  wife's  grave,  which  was  now  marked  by  a  plain 
white  marble  cross,  laid  recumbent  on    the  ground,  though 
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raised  just  enouj^  to  allow  the  sun  to  reflect  and  shape  its 
shadow  on  the  grass.  The  memory  of  Azalea  had  become 
hallowed  by  the  pity  and  remorse  of  the  villagers,  and  they 
took  a  pride  in  making  the  place  where  her  mortal  remains 
were  buried,  look  like  a  beautiful  little  fairy  field  of  blossom. 
The  Vicar  noted  their  care  and  tenderness,  but  said  nothing, 
not  even  in  thanks.  He  felt  it  sorely  that  they  had  misunder^ 
stood  the  poor  little  woman  when  she  was  alive, — this  strewing 
of  roses  and  lilies  on  her  grave  was  the  expression  of  a  regret 
that  came  too  late. 

Twelve  months  flew  by  with  unprecedented  rapidity  so  fisir 
as  Everton  himself  was  concerned,  and  the  changes  wrought  in 
Shadbrook  during  that  space  of  time  were  almost  as  amazing  as 
the  swiftly  spreading  feune  of  his  preaching.  For  one  thing, 
Minchin's  Brewery  had  received  its  death-blow.  By  twos  and 
threes  the  shareholders  withdrew  themselves  and  their  cash 
from  the  concern, — labour  could  only  be  obtained  intermit- 
tently, and  never  for  long  periods,  as  the  rumour  that  the  *  yard ' 
was  haunted  had,  like  all  such  rumours,  become  so  emphasised 
by  constant  repetition  that  it  was  now  generally  accepted  as 
a  fact  The  horrible  ghost  of  Dan  Kieman,  mangled  and 
bleeding,  had  been  seen  wandering  among  the  piled-up  beer- 
casks,  and  bending  over  the  vats, — at  least  so  the  different 

*  hands,*  casually  employed  from  different  neighbourhoods,  were 
ready  to  say  and  to  swear,  both  in  and  out  of  their  'cups.' 
And  from  tiie  brewery  the  *  phantom'  flavour  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  beer,— for  orders  grew  less  and  less,  and  even  Mr. 
Topper  of  the  *  Stag  and  Crow '  public-house  one  day  declared 
in  a  burst  of  confidence  that  'Minchin's  Fourpenny'  wasn't 
what  it  used  to  be. 

"The  fact  is,  I  can't  sell  it,"— he  said— "And  Ive  told 
Minchin  sa  Something's  got  to  be  done,  or  we'll  have  to  shut 
up  shop.     Custom's  falling  off  cruel ! " 

This  was  a  fact.  The  Shadbrook  working-men,  farmhands 
and  agricultural  labourers  alike,  had  begun  to  fight  shy  of  their 

*  publics.'  Some  of  them  kept  up  the  habit  of  taking  a  daily 
glass  at  one  or  other  of  the  convenient  bars — but  it  was  only  a 
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glasa  and  not,  as  formerly,  several  glasses*  Tht  offer  of  so 
much  'free  beer'  in  the  twenty-four  hours  tempted  no  one  toj 
work  at  the  brewery, — and  when  the  Vicar  one  day  quietly' 
announced  the  opening  of  a  small  gymnasium  and  billiard-room 
in  the  village,  which,  with  the  ready  assistance  of  Squire  Hazlitt,  he 
had  managed  to  make  out  of  two  dismantled  but  picturesque  old 
cottages  turned  into  one  building,  the  young  men  gladly  flocked 
there  of  an  evening  and  gave  themselves  up  to  wholesome  sports  ■ 
and  exercises,  and  were  wel!  content  with  the  excellent  coffee  and  f 
mild  tobacco  provided  for  their  refreshment  during  the  games. 
Here  would  come  old  '  Mortar '  Pike  in  his  wheeled  chair,  to 
witness  the  exhibition  of  such  feats  of  strength  a^  he  had  once 
been  famous  for,  and  in  his  feeble,  wheezy  voice  he  would  com- 
ment upon  and  criticise  the  falUng-off  of  ability  and  suppleness 
among  the  youth  of  the  present  day* 

**Lord|  Lordl"  he  would  pipe,  querulously — **  To  sec  me 
give  a  turn  at  wrestlin'  would  a'  done  yer  'art  good  ! — there 
worn't  no  faddy  nonsense  about  m^ — I  worn't  afeard  o*  my  own 
fist,  no,  nor  nobuddy  else's  fist  nayther !  But  you  lads  is  all 
like  checpin'  chickabiddies  creepin'  out  of  a  shell ! — you'll 
never  make  such  men  as  used  to  be  on  the  Cotswolds — no, 
nor  you'll  never  see  a  man  like  me  no  more  ! — for  the  Lord  '11  be 
pleased  to  keep  me  'bove  ground  till  I'm  a  'underd — ay !  and 
past,  mebbe ! — an'  there  ain't  one  among  ye  as'U  get  to  tha/ 
last  mile-post — mark  my  wurrd  !  " 

Then  the  lads  of  the  village  would  laugh  and  humour  him, 
and  persuade  him  to  tell  them  stories  of  the  '  long,  long  ago,' 
which  he  was  very  willing  to  do,  being  childishly  gratified  to 
have  such  an  audience  ready  to  listen  to  him.  And  the  even- 
ings would  sometimes  finish  up  with  part-singing,  for  many  of 
the  young  fellows  had  good  voices  and  a  taste  for  music,— so 
that  the  time  passed  in  so  much  pleasant  sociability  and  enter- 
tainment that  not  one  of  the  men  who  were  thus  harmlessly 
enjoying  themselves  thought  of  the  public-house  or  manifested 
the  least  desire  to  go  thither.  Naturally  these  friendly 
gatherings  of  the  able-bodied  male  population  of  Shadbrook  for 
'sports  and  exercises'  were  an  opposing  influence  to  the  sale 
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of  Minchin's  liquors  in  the  village,  and  in  a  way  helped  to  give 
the  toppling  brewery  an  extra  roll  downhill  Nevertheless, 
though  the  business  was  daily  and  hourly  becoming  more 
insecure,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minchin  presented  an  unmoved,  not 
to  say  arrogant  front  to  the  world,  aknost  as  if  every  one  did 
not  know  that  their  ' Company'  paid  no  dividends.  They  had 
reduced  their  expenses  considerably,  had  sold  their  horses,  and 
went  on  foot  instead  of  in  carriages, — while  their  meanness  to 
their  domestics  and  tradespeople  had  from  casual  murmurings 
passed  into  a  local  proverb.  '  Don't  Minchin  it '  had  become 
the  ordinary  phrase  used  on  market-days  between  buyers  and 
sellers,  when  the  former  were  inclined  to  drive  too  dose  and 
hard  a  bargain,  and  '  as  mean  as  Minchin '  expressed  the  last 
possible  qualification  of  stinginess,  and  bade  £ur  to  remain 
in  the  language  as  one  of  those  proverbial  'colloquialisms' 
which  ^pcasionally  crop  up  to  perplex  the  antiquarian. 
The  feud  between  themselves  and  the  Vicar  of  Shadbrook 
was  far  more  bitter  now,  than  when  poor,  pretty  little  Azalea 
had  been  alive  to  infuriate  the  spiteful  Mrs.  Minchin  by 
her  bright  charm  of  face  and  figure,  and  her  superior  taste 
in  dress, — but  they  had  to  chew  the  unsavoury  cud  of  envy 
and  hatred  in  secret,  inasmuch  as  from  end  to  end  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood  Everton  had  secured  the  position  of  a 
ruling  power.  Every  one  came  to  seek  his  advice,  or  profit  by 
his  counsel, — and  he  who  had  imagined  that  with  the  death 
of  the  one  woman  he  had  loved  his  life  would  have  been 
empty  and  desolate,  with  a  desolation  as  horrible  as  that  of 
a  lonely  hell,  found  it  filled  in  full  measiure,  overflowing  and 
running  over  with  so  many  new  labours  and  interests  that  he 
had  no  time  to  think  of  himself  or  his  sorrows  at  all. 

And  with  these  new  labours  and  interests  a  strange  new 
passion  sprang  up  in  his  soul, — a  love  for  Azalea  dead,  even 
deeper  than  that  he  had  cherished  for  her  when  living.  All  the 
small  weaknesses,  frivolities  and  inconsistencies  of  her  nature 
had  dropped  from  his  memory  of  her,  and  had  left  him  to  think 
of  her  as  some  grand  sweet  angel,  ever  near  to  him  to  guide 
and  to  console.    So  much  indeed  had  he  sanctified  his  earthly 
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lov€  into  a  heavenly  one  that  it  was  as  If  the  man's  inner  self 
had  become  wedded  to  some  spirit  of  unseen  but  eternal 
beauty.  By  day  he  worked  in  the  quiet  consciousness  that 
shcj  his  beloved,  worked  with  him, — at  night  he  felt  her  dose 
presence  about  htm  liJte  a  warm  enfolding  radiance, — and  this 
persistent  clinging  to  something  indefinitely  pure  and  sweet 
and  everlasting — something  which  he  could  not  shape  even  in 
his  imagination,  but  which,  nevertheless,  truly  existed  for  biro;, 
made  him  almost  as  much  of  a  poet  and  dream cj  as  he  wa5 
a  thinker  and  preacher.  Azalea  herself  had  never  thought  so 
far  as  to  consider  the  possibility  of  keeping  her  husband  s  love 
after  death,  nor  had  she  ever  exacted  from  him  any  promises 
of  lifelong  fidelity,  for  among  the  lightly  fluttering  thoughts 
that  had  occasionally  hovered  through  her  little  brain  had 
been  the  uncomfortable  one  that  *  men  were  deceivers  ever/ 
Had  she  been  told  that  this  one  man, — her  own  simplci '  prosy' 
undemonstrative  '  Dick,*  had  such  a  deep  store  of  romance  tn 
his  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  sanctifying  his  life  to  her 
memory,  she  would  never  have  believed  it. 

Nevertheless,  so  it  truly  was, — and  as  many  a  monk  in  olden 
days  paid  devotion  to  some  one  particular  saint  who  was  counted 
second  to  the  Almighty  in  the  records  of  his  mind,  so  Richard 
Everton  laid  all  his  endeavours  and  undertakings  on  the  shrine 
of  his  dead  love, — the  wife  and  mother  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
snatched  away  from  him  in  the  \ery  blossoming  time  of  her 
womanhood.  And  so  unwearying  was  he  in  well-domg  and  so 
swift  was  the  growth  of  his  influence,  not  only  in  his  own  parish, 
but  throughout  the  '\hole  neighbourhood  and  far  beyond  it,  that 
the  days  scudded  by  like  full-sailed  ships  before  a  fair  wind, 
especially  as  he  had  undertaken  the  whole  business  of  educating 
his  little  son  Laurence,  and  fitting  him  for  entry  into  Winchester 
school.  The  boy  was  remarkably  apt  and  quick  to  learn  ; — more- 
over he  sho>ved  a  keen  delight  in  his  studies,  and  was  never  so 
hap[)y  as  when  he  was  *  preparing '  his  lessons.  Books  were  his 
passion, — and  yet  with  all  his  love  of  reading  and  his  fondness 
for  asking  questions  of  a  nature  somewhat  puzzling  to  his 
elders,  he  was  a  thorough  child,  full  of  fun  and  fond  of  games. 
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Sometimes  his  father  regretted  that  there  were  no  children  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  class  and  age  with  whom  he 
could  associate,  but  Laurence  himself  did  not  seem  to  feel  the 
lack  of  companions.  He  rather  liked  bemg  alone, — he  was 
perfectly  healthy  and  happy,  and  had  all  sorts  of  ways  of  in- 
venting amusements  which  suited  his  own  particular  taste  and 
turn  of  mind.  Sebastien  Douay,  always  cheery,  always  kindly, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  'tin  chapelle'  now  remained,  as  he 
had  prophesied,  deplorably  empty,  and  that  his  'mission 
Catholique'  among  the  benighted  folk  of  the  district  made 
no  progress,  did  his  genial  best  to  become  a  child  himself  in 
order  to  entertain  the  little  fellow; — he  was  always  bringing 
him  new  toys,  pictures,  and  wondrous  modem  'sdentific' 
games,  all  of  which  Laurence  gratefully  accepted,  and  con- 
sidered, till  he  had  found  them  out  and  knew  their  composition 
by  heart,  when  he  put  them  away  with  an  ineffable  air  of  quiet 
boredom.  He  was  very  fond  of  Douay,  but  apparently  regarded 
him  as  a  harmless  little  man  who  must  be  humoured  rather 
than  honoured. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said  one  day,  very  gravely, — "I  wish  you  would 
talk  to  me  about  what  you  know  and  feel  yourself,  instead  of 
trying  to  play  with  me." 

Douay's  roimd  eyes  opened  surprisedly. 

"  Talk  to  you  about  what  I  know  and  feel  myself  ?  "  he  echoed. 

"Yes," — and  Laurence  smiled  at  him  encouragingly — 
"  Because  you're  a  man,  and  you  can  tell  me  what  it  is  like 
to  be  a  man.  From  all  I  see,  I  should  think  it  must  be  very 
troublesome.     I  would  rafher  be  a  little  boy." 

"  Ma  foi ! "  sighed  Douay,  with  a  comical  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders—"  So  would  I ! " 

At  this  Laurence  laughed  so  heartily  that  DOuay  was  de- 
lighted. 

"Ah,  that  is  what  I  like  to  hear!"  he  exclaimed — "You 
should  laugh  often  like  that,  my  child  ! — it  is  good  for  you ! " 

"It's  not  good  for  me  to  laugh  when  there's  nothing  to 
laugh  at," — said  Laurence,  with  a  quaint  upward  look  at  him — 
"  I  should  be  like  the  silly  boy  in  the  village  who  laughed  him- 
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self  into  a  fit  the  other  day  because  a  spider  dropped  on  hii 
head.  But  it  would  make  any  one  laugh,  you  know,  to  thinic 
oiyou  as  a  little  boy  I  ** 

"  Would  it  ?  "  and  '  Fatner '  Douay  rubbed  his  nose  medita- 
tively— "  Laurence,  mon  petit,  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

"Six-     Going  on  for  seven,"— replied  Laurence,  promptly, 

"You  are  sure  you  are  not  sixty,  going  on  for  seventy?" 
and  Douay  put  on  a  catechising  air — "Vou  have  made 
no  mistake?" 

Laurence  gave  him  a  look  of  quiet  scom* 

"You  think  that's  funny," — he  observed — "I  wish  yoa 
wouldn't  be  funny." 

Douay  collapsed  after  this,  and  later  on  asked  Eveiton 
whether  the  boy  ought  not  to  go  to  a  preparatory  school  ? 

"  He*s  too  young , — too  little  altogether/' — said  Everton—  ^ 
^*  Besides,  I  can  prepare  him  for  Winchester  inyseir" 

Douay  spread  out  his  hands  resignedly^ 

"You  must  do  with  your  own  child  as  you  please,  my 
friend  !  But  take  care !  He  will  be  either  a  misanthrope  or 
a  genius ! " 

Everton  smiled. 

'*  Vou  think  that  possible?     A  genius?" 

"  Quite  possible !  But  consider !  What  do  the  modem 
wis'i  men  say  of  genius  ?  That  it  is  insanity  !  Reflect  upon 
that,  good  Richard  !  All  the  great  thinkers,  musicians,  artists, 
poets  and  dreamers  who  have  made  the  world  rich  in  art  and 
thought  were,  and  are,  madmen  and  madwomen — according  to 
the  latest  science  !  Only  the  Pig-man  is  sane ; — the  Pig-man 
who  grunts  over  his  own  trough  of  hog-wash  !  The  God-man, 
ay,  even  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself,  is  classed  nowadays  among 
the  insane  !     Would  you  have  your  son  a  lunatic  ?  " 

Everton  looked  amused. 

*'  You  talk  to  entertain  yourself,  my  dear  Douay,"  he  said, 
gently, — "as  you  often  do.  You  know  that  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  scientists  on  life  and  its  wonders  have  no  weight 
with  me  ;  nor  do  I  care  for  modem  criticism  on  any  form  of 
art.     I  would  have  my  boy  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  best 
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nature,  and  if  he  should  prove,  as  you  say,  a  'genius,'  I  shall 
not  complain.    There  are  very  few  of  the  type ! " 

That  afternoon  he  received  a  letter  from  a  certain  Bishop 
more  noted  for  social  amenities  than  religious  discipline, 
inviting  him  to  preach  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fashion- 
able churches  of  the  West  End  of  London,  on  behalf  of  a 
great  scheme  of  charity  which  was  being  organised  by  such 
among  the  '  Upper  Ten '  as  were  really  sincerely  disposed  to 
do  good,  and  including,  of  course,  those  who  sought  or  needed 
a  special  advertisement  through  alms-giving.  It  was  a  '  noble 
cause,'  wrote  the  Bishop, — and  he  was  certain  from  what 
he  had  heard  and  read  of  Mr.  Everton's  preaching,  that  no 
one  could  be  found  to  plead  it  mth  more  eloquence.  Would 
he  come  Sunday  fortnight  ?  He,  the  Bishop,  would  arrange 
that  one  at  least  of  the  numerous  lesser  scions  of  Royalty 
should  be  present  to  hear  the  sermon.  Everton  smiled  at  this 
with  a  faint  contempt  for  the  Bishop's  touch  of  snobbishness, — 
and  he  thought  over  the  proposal  for  some  hours  before 
answering*  it  Finally,  however,  he  wrote  accepting  it  Deep 
in  his  innermost  soul  there  lurked  a  strong  desire  to  make  a ' 
trial  of  his  powers  in  London,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  throw  away  the  offered  opportunity.  Moreover,  there 
happened  to  be  a  clerical  friend  of  his  own  residing  near 
Shadbrook  who  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  preach  in  Shad- 
brook  Church, — if  he  went  to  London  this  would  give  his 
friend  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  service  during  his  absence. 

Things  arranged  themselves  in  the  usual  open-door  fashion 
which  so  often  curiously  attends  a  chain  of  circumstances  that 
are  destined  to  affect  one's  life  providentially  or  adversely — and 
the  intervening  fortnight  sped  on  so  rapidly  that  almost  before 
he  knew  how  it  had  flown,  he  found  himself  one  Saturday 
afternoon  in  the  huge,  sooty  metropolis, — the  city  of  cities 
which  most  resembles  Babylon  in  its  vast  wealth,  luxury  and 
arrogance,  and  which  is  as  surely  doomed  as  was  that  ancient 
'  lady  of  the  kingdoms '  to  sudden  and  complete  destruction. 
From  the  smudgy  windows  of  the  reading-room  of  a  quiet 
'  private '  hotel  not  far  from  the  British  Museum,  he  surveyed 
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the  dingy  street, — the  tall  ugly  hous<^  the  dirty  diimneys,  and 

the  tired-looking  people  that  hurried  past  every  now  and  agaiiit 
all  seemingly  bent  on  some  object  which  must  be  attained  in 
desperate  hastei  or  not  at  all, — their  eyes  strained  in  an  onward 
groping  gaze  of  utter  fatigue  and  hopeless  endurance — an 
expression  which  in  this  twentieth  century  appears  to  have 
become  chronic  with  a  large  majority  of  persons,  so  that  few 
countenances  nowadays  convey  the  idea  of  that  calm  and 
serene  content  which  should  naturally  radiate  from  every  human 
being  who  is  rightly  conscious  of  the  high  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  life,  Edward  Darell,  his  old  college  chum, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  day  of  his  wife's  funeral, 
happening  by  chance  to  be  in  town,  had  met  htm  at  the 
station  on  arrival,  afterwards  accompanying  him  to  the  hotel, 
and  he  was  with  him  now,  talking  animatedly,  but  Everton^ 
depressed  by  the  gloom  of  London  and  the  heaviness  of  the 
aifi  had  allowed  his  thoughts  to  wander  and  scarcely  heard 
what  his  friend  was  saying-  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dreary 
outlook — the  wilderness  of  building  which  barred  from  view  all 
but  about  a  couple  of  yards'  breadth  of  sky,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  Darell's  conversation  he  turned  to  him  abruptly  with 
the  inconsequent  remark — 

"  To  thmk  that  this  horrible  London  should  be  the  summit 
of  man's  civilisation  !     The  very  apotheosis  of  sheer  ugliness  ! " 

Darell  laughed. 

"  It's  not  so  ugly  as  New  York," — he  said — "You  should  go 
there  and  make  comparisons  !  But  I  was  not  speaking  to  you 
of  either  London  or  its  ugliness — I  was  saying  how  proud  I  am 
that  you  have  at  last  shown  what  mettle  is  In  you " 

Everton  looked  at  him  in  gentle  enquiry. 

*' At  last?"  he  repeated. 

Darell  reddened  a  little,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  shirk  small 
difficulties,  so  he  answered — 

'*Ves — at  last!  Don't  mistake  me,  Everton.  You  were 
really  too  happy  before,— too  happy  to  help  the  world.  Your 
great  sorrow  has  made  you  a  better  servant  of  the  Master." 

"  If  you  think  so,  I  am  glad,"— said  Everton— "But  I  have 
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done  very  little.     Indeed  I  am  not  able  to  do  much.    My  work 
is  entirely  limited  to  Shadbrook." 

"  Ah  no !  You  cannot  say  that  now  1 "  declared  Darelli 
warmly — "  Every  sermon  you  preach  is  eagerly  reported  and 
copied  in  hundreds  of  journals, — and  indeed  this  should  be  so. 
For  you  do  not  merely  talk  from  the  pulpit — you  give  love 
and  help  from  it — what  wonder  then  that  you  draw  all  who 
need  love  and  help  ! — and  how  many  thousands  there  are  of 
these!" 

Everton  was  silent 

"  Do  you  know,"  went  on  Darell,  more  lightly — "  I  really 
feared  you  might  perhaps  go  over  to  Rome?  You  were  so 
very  intimate  with  that  little  priest  I  saw  down  at  your 
place " 

"I  am  intimate  with  him  still," — said  Everton,  quietly — 
"  There  is  no  man,  not  even  yourself,  whom  I  honour  more 
than  that  same  little  priest !  But  because  I  honour  a  man  I 
do  not  of  necessity  adopt  his  creed.  My  dear  Darell,  Rome 
would  seem  to  be  your  bugbear, — ^and  yet  I  understand  that 
you  include  much  of  her  ritual  in  yoiur  own  parish  services.  Is 
that  so?" 

Darell  moved  a  little  uneasily.  He  looked  round  the 
reading-room  to  see  if  there  were  any  listeners  to  the  con- 
versation— but  there  was  only  one  man  sunk  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  an  easy-chair  opposite  the  fire  with  a  newspaper 
over  his  face,  apparently  asleep. 

"  I  do  no  more  than  hundreds  of  other  clergy," — ^he  answered, 
hesitatingly — "Congregations  will  not  attend  a  dull  service 
nowadays." 

"A  'duir  service!"  echoed  Everton— "What  is  there  that 
can  be  *  dull '  in  the  true  heart-whole  worship  of  God  ?  Does 
it  need  any  tawdry  earth-trappings  to  symbolise  the  pure 
majesty  of  the  Divine  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an  insult  to  Deity 
to  make  an  over-elaboration  of  the  simplicity  of  prayer,  or 
of  the  direct  uplifting  of  praise?  Surely  we  should  always' 
remember  the  words  of  Our  Lord  when  reproaching  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees — *  All  their  works  they  do  to  be  seen  of  men ; 
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ihcf  maJ^  hroad  tbcir  piijUcbenes  and  tmiarjpt  fh£ 
of  thdr  gamuntsJ  Is  set  this  3  w^uniiifi — tx$^  «  coomuuMl 
against  omaije  ntnal?  TV  Ronum  cR«d  n  a  fonn  of 
Chiisdamt^  gcafied  on  Rome's  ronner  p^prim ;  and  the 
relks  of  lis  p^gpp*™^  constitute  iis  chief  w*S«^irf  The  High 
Angliom  Church  of  Engkmd  does  not  copy  Rocne's  Cbnsdxnitf « 
bol  onlj  iU  pflj^mism,  in  the  iray  of  cUbonte  Gercmottiftl, 
incense-tbrowti^  and  borboiic^y  adorned  Testmentx^  and  it 
:s,  thereforer  a.i  abstud  tncongruit}*  in  form,  being  ncitber  One 
thing  nor  the  other** 

Darell  look^dt  as  be  felt^  a  tride  uncomfofUble; 

"  r  do  not  agree  ^ih  you,** — be  said  slowly — "  But  wc  need 
not  argue  the  point  here  or  now — your  line  of  work  it  «| 
different  to  mine ^ 

Everton  gave  him  a  keen  glance: 

"How  is  it  different?"  he  asked— "Yo«  and  I  are  both 
ministers  of  the  same  Churchy — we  both  hare  the  same  high 
duty  appointed  to  us — to  lift  the  thoughts  of  the  world  beyond 
death  to  immortality  !  " 

"  Ves — and  surely  to  do  that  successfully  one  must  appeal 
to  the  senses," — exclaimed  Darell,  warmly — "One  must  reach 
the  soul  through  all  that  touches  its  inner  consciousness  of 
beauty,  of  picturesqueness,  of  solemnity " 

Everton  raised  his  head  with  a  slight,  imperative  gesture. 

"  Stop  there,  Darell !  You  will  not  persuade  me  that  a  poor 
biped  perambulating  up  and  down  in  gaudy  vestments  before 
an  equally  gaudy  altar,  like  an  actor  on  a  stage,  can  convey  any 
impression  of  *  solemnity*  to  the  soul — or  that  any  quantity  of 
burning  candles  and  smoking  incense  can  bring  to  the  mind 
thoughts  of  the  Divine  Creator  of  those  myriad  million  lights  of 
the  universe  which  we  call  solar  systems,  and  which  shall  never 
be  extinguished  till  He,  the  Maker  of  them,  wills  it  so.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  we  intrude  our  earthly  tawdriness,  our 
barbaric  love  of  glitter  and  display,  and  our  absurd  self-con- 
sciousness into  the  worship  of  God,  the  more  we  outrage  the 
majesty  of  Him  who  simply  commanded  *  Let  there  be  light — 
and  there  was  light'     You  *  feared  '  for  me,  you  say,  because, 
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having  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  a  friend,  you  judged  me 
weak  enough  to  adopt  a  creed  which  even  he^  though  trained  to 
obedience,  does  not  always  find  all-sufficient?  But,  my  dear 
fellow,  believe  me  I  have  greater  fears  for  yau^  lest  you  may  be 
neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic,  nor  pagan  nor  Christian, 
but  something  else  that  has  no  real  foundation  in  the  soul ! " 

Darell  turned  pale,  and  his  eyes  flashed  defiantly. 

"  If  you  were  not  Richard  Everton,"  he  said — "  I  would  not 
endure  such  words ** 

Everton  smiled  kindly. 

"  But  being  what  I  am,  you  will  put  up  with  them,  Darell  I " 
he  interposed — "  And  think  them  well  over ! " 

Darell  chafed  visibly. 

*'  The  church  where  you  are  announced  to  preach  to-morrow 
is  very  'High';"  he  said— "So  'High'  indeed  that  it  might 
almost  be  Roman  Catholic    But  it  b  none  the  worse  for  that" 

"  And  none  the  better  1 "  replied  Everton,  with  perfect  good- 
nature— "  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  ritualistic  *  toilette ' ; 
I  figure  there  merely  as  the  preacher  of  an  occasion — and  my 
business  will  be  simply  to  move  hearts  powerfully  enough  to 
cause  a  kind  of  reflex  action  whereby  pockets  may  be  moved 
also !  Come,  come,  my  dear  Darell,  don't  let  us  '  gird,'  as  the 
Scotch  say,  at  one  another  1  The  quarrels  of  the  dergy  are  the 
ruin  of  the  Church.  Each  man  must  do  as  he  sees  best  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  ministry — but  for  me  the  Divine  will  always 
be  the  simple, — ^and  the  simple  the  Divine." 

They  dropped  into  conventionalities  after  this,  and  very  soon 
Darell  took  his  departure,  leaving  Everton  in  the  shabby 
reading-room  alone  with  the  one  man  who  still  sat  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fire  with  a  newspaper  over  his  face.  As  soon  as 
Darell  had  gone,  however,  this  personage  stirred,  and  putting 
his  newspaper  down  slowly,  yawned,  stretched  out  his  arms, 
sighed  comfortably,  and  finally  pulled  himself  upright,  thereby 
showing  a  very  open,  pleasant  countenance,  made  somewhat 
fascinating  by  a  pair  of  dark  hazel  eyes  in  which  there  sparkled 
a  fund  of  dormant  humour.  He  shot  a  friendly  and  inquisitive 
glance  in  Everton's  direction, — then  in  a  half-drawling  accent 
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which  was  undoubtedly  American,  though  so  suave  and  musicftl 
as  to  have  nothing  of  a  'twang'  about  it,  be  said — 

**  I  guess,  sir,  you  know  what's  the  matter  with  the  Church ! 
It's  been  sick  a  long  time,  and  there*s  such  a  mighty  lot  of 
doctors  feeling  its  pulse  and  looking  at  its  tongue  that  it's  like 
to  die  before  it  gets  a  proper  dose  of  medicine  ! "  , 

Everton  looked  at  him  a  moment  before  speaking. 

"It  is  possible  you  may  be  right," — he  then  answered,— 
'*  But  I  am,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  optimist — a  disciple  of  the 
Obvious,  That  is  to  say,  I  believe  in  such  old  derided  maxims 
as  'The  darkest  hour's  before  the  dawn  ' — and  '  It's  a  Icng  lane 
Lhat  has  no  turning.'  I  think  the  time  is  very  near  for  a  grand 
renewal  of  religious  life — a  time  wbea  everything  in  the  world,  ■ 
— its  wealth,  its  commerce,  its  progress, — shall  seem  of  less 
account  than  the  worth  of  a  oation^s  united  prayer.  For  we 
nre  in  the  'darkest  hour,' — therefore  the  dawn  is  close  at 
hand." 

The  stranger  got  out  of  his  chair  and  stood  up  with  his 
back  to  the  fireplace,  showing  himself  to  be  a  man  of  good 
figure  and  stature,  with  an  easy  grace  about  his  whole  manner 
that  expressed  long  familiarity  with  the  freedom  of  an  open-air 
life. 

"  Well,"  he  said — **  if  that  be  so  you  may  make  up  your 
mind  that  it  will  be  a  red  dawn — the  reddest  dawn  that  ever 
broke  over  this  world  since  France  sent  her  royal  rulers  to  the 
guillotine !  France  was  then  just  one  country  with  the  dry  rot 
in  it, — but  to-day  we  have  several  countries  down  with  the 
same  disease,  and  when  they  all  start  trying  to  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  there'll  be  ructions.  I'm  an  American, — and  of  course 
over  here  there  are  a  good  many  folks  who  judge  everything 
from  America  as  a  fraud  or  a  '  bit  o'  bunkum,'  except  a  ten- 
million-doilar  heiress.  Yet,  to  speak  quite  honestly  and 
meaning  no  offence,  in  comparing  your  nation  with  mine  I 
don't  know  which  is  the  more  rotten  of  the  two  1 " 

"  Severe  1 "  commented  Everton,  with  a  smile — "  And  perhaps 
not  altogether  just." 

The  stranger  smiled  also,  quite  aflably. 
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"Perhaps  notl  Fm  willing  to  be  corrected  But  I'm 
compelled  to  form  my  judgment  on  the  result  of  my  experience. 
Now  see!  My  name's  Howard, — Clarence  Howard — no 
relation  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ! " — here  he  laughed — "  and  I 
don't  think  any  of  my  ancestors  went  over  the  ocean  in  the 
Mayflcwcr,  I've  made  my  pile,  as  they  say ; — and  as  I  dont 
need  to  work  any  more,  I'm  not  working — at  least  not  in  the 
way  that's  usually  meant  by  work.  I  don't  marry,  because  I 
like  my  liberty  better  than  I  like  women.  I'm  just  a  rover, — 
studying,  thinking  and  learning.  I've  been  all  over  the  world 
pretty  well  And  I  find  the  same  thing  everywhere — dry  rot  1 
And  the  crumbling  process  is  going  on  as  fast  as  if  the  whole 
fabric  of  law  and  morals  vrere  being  eaten  away  by  a  swarm  of 
white  ants!  And  what  is  the  reason  of  it?  I  know  the 
reason;  but  when  I  say  it  out,  I'm  told  I'm  a  'religious  hum- 
bug,' and  that's  the  very  last  thing  I  am  or  desire  to  be." 

Everton  surveyed  him  with  increasing  interest 

"  Whatever  your  theory,  I  shall  hear  it  with  attention," — he 
said,  "  and  I  at  least  shall  not  call  you  a  '  religious  humbug.' 
I'm  often  called  one  myself, — but  that  is  very  much  the  way  in 
which  the  clergy  are  regarded  by  the  modem  world.  Perhaps, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  this  is  the  fault  of  the  clergy 
themselves." 

"Why,  there  you  speak  honestly," — said  Mr  Howard — 
"  And  I  like  you  for  it !  It  is  the  fault  of  the  clergy.  And 
the  reason  of  the  imiversal  *  dry  rot '  in  our  civilisation  is  that 
the  world  is  losing  its  grip  on  God.  It  is  slipping  away  from  its 
faith  in  Divine  Law  and  Order — and  wherever  and  whenever 
that  has  happened,  a  downfall  is  imminent  I  know  you  agree 
with  me — because  I  know  who  you  are.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  left  you,  call  you  Richard  Everton — and  I  consider 
Fm  in  luck's  way  to  have  come  across  you.  IVe  read  the 
reports  of  several  of  the  sermons  you  have  preached  in  your 
church  at  Shadbrook  on  the  Cotswolds ; — and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Pm  going  to  hear  you  preach  to-morrow.  YouVe  said 
some  very  brave,  bold  things,  sir  I — and  I  should  like  to  shake 
hands  with  you  ! " 
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The  friendly  greeting  was  at  once  exchanged^  and,  sitting 
down  near  each  other,  the  two  men  fell  into  coDversatioD  as,^ 
readily  aa  if  they  had  known  each  other  for  years.  |B 

"  You've  been  fighting  the  biggest  devil  of  the  age,"  went  on  , 
Howard, — "The  devil  of  Drink.  And  I  say,  go  on  fighting  it 
— and  go  strong!  It's  the  curse  of  the  civilised  world, — it's 
the  cause  of  all  the  fuddled  bnuns  that  make  statesmanship  a 
farce  \  ^iow^^ou  appeal  for  the  most  part  to  your  own  country 
parishioners  to  try  and  quash  the  evil  among  themselves — and 
your  appeal  certainly  reaches  more  places  than  you  know  of ; — 
but  you  should  appeal  to  London  and  Birmtngham  and  Leeds 
and  Manchester — to  New  York  and  Chicago  1  And  not  only 
should  you  appeal  to  the  poor  and  degraded, — but  to  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  who  call  themselves  'educated,'  and 
yet  who  in  their  passion  for  liquor  shame  the  very  beasts  by 
their  bestiality.  They  are  the  worst  sinners,  for  they  are 
responsible  in  giving  a  '  lead,'  and  showing  an  example*  I,  as  a 
fairly  wealthy  man,  go  to  a  good  many  so-called  *  smart '  houses, 
— for  the  British  upper-class  female  having  resigned  her  former 
renown  for  modesty  and  virtue,  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
an  American  millionaire,  and  takes  me  to  be  one — so  that  my 
invitations  are  numerous.  And  I  tell  you,  on  my  word  of 
honour,  that  I  have  never  stayed  at  a  country-house  party  yet 
without  seeing  half  the  men  and  most  of  the  women  fuddled 
with  some  kind  of  drink  long  before  sunset  If  I  were  more 
of  a  foreigner  than  I  am,  and  had  to  take  a  hasty  glance  over 
the  British  Isles,  with  their  principal  cities,  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  considered  superficially 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  should  say 
that  the  chief  delight,  aim  and  end  of  the  communities  at 
large,  was  whisky -soda;  and  more  often  whisky  without 
the  soda  ! " 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope,"— said  Everton,  with 
rather  a  troubled  look  ;— "  But  Fm  afraid  I  must  admit  a 
certain  substratum  of  truth  in  your  argument.  Government, 
however,  is  going  strenuously  to  work  to  minimise  if  not 
to  wholly  remedy  the  evil ; — and  we  may  hope  that,  perhaps,  in  a 
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few  years'  time,  when  its  plans  are  formulated,  there  will  be 
fewer  public-houses ** 

"And  fewer  brewers  and  distillers?"  interposed  Howard, 
quickly ; — "  Will  your  Government  make  it  illegal  to  concoct 
poison  for  the  national  consumption?  Will  it  insist  on  tlie 
making  of  wholesome  stulT,  and  inflict  not  only  heavy  money 
fines,  but  prison  punishment,  on  the  rascals  who  sell  beer 
which  is  not  beer,  and  spirit  which  is  a  deadly  mixture  of 
chemicals  ?    And  what  of  the  grocers  ?  " 

"  The  grocers  ?  "—echoed  Everton — "  You  mean " 

"I  mean  that  the  grocers  are  every  whit  as  much  in  the 
drink  business  as  the  publicans.  It  was  W.  £.  Gladstone,  I 
believe,  and  his  Liberal  party  that  gave  wine  and  spirit  licences 
to  the  grocers — ^licences  which,  if  the  growing  mania  for  drink 
among  women  is  to  be  checked,  ought  to  be  at  once  sup- 
pressed. Who  shall  count  the  number  of  women  that  order 
intoxicating  liquors  from  the  grocers  and  have  the  cost  put 
down  on  the  monthly  account  as  so  many  pounds  of  tea  or 
coffee,  while  perhaps  the  fathers  of  the  families  concerned, 
knowing  their  wives'  habits,  take  every  pains  to  prevent  them 
getting  at  the  vile  stuff  which  maddens  their  brains  and 
d^rades  their  lives,  and  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that, 
despite  all  effort,  they  still  manage  to  procure  it !  Talk  of 
'blighted  homes'  and  'deserted  hearths'!  The  grocer^ 
licences  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  evil  state  of  things  as  the 
publicans'  licences, — and  if  ever  the  time  comes  to  deal  with 
the  Drink  question  in  honest  earnest,  —  no  two-mouthed 
tomfoolery,  mind  . — by  which  I  mean  no  plajring  to  the  gallery 
with  one  mouth  and  whispering  to  the  Trade  with  the  other, 
— why  the  grocers'  licences  should  be  the  first  to  be  done 
away  with  altogether." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you ! " — said  Everton — "  In  feet,  I  think 
it's  likely  more  drink  is  sold  to  the  people  from  the  grocery 
stores  than  from  the  public-housea  It's  curious  we  don't 
realise  this  more  generally  and  forcibly." 

"  People  are  slow  to  realise  any  straight  feet  nowadays," — 
rejoined  Howard— "The  modem  brain  is  like  a  bad  egg — 

32 
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addled  Every  one  is  more  or  less  fevered  with  the  mania 
money  making, — and  when  the  money  is  made  they  haTe 
neither  the  education  nor  the  intelligence  to  spend  it  properly* 
But  there  t — no  one  can  reform  the  bad  or  better  the  good. 
It's  been  tried  over  and  over  again — before  Christy  and  after 
Him — and  it's  no  use.  The  wheel  of  civilisation  revolves  a 
certain  number  of  times  and  then  it  stops  I  Then  follows  a 
great  cleaning  of  the  clock  and  a  putting  in  of  new  works  by 
the  Almighty — and  presently,  after  considerable  trouble  and 
delay,  on  it  goi^  again  t  Bat  the  world  has  a  bad  half-hour 
while  the  renovating  business  is  in  progress  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  civilisation  lias  reached  the  high-water  mark 
in  your  coontry?"  asked  Everton. 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  consider  my  country  and  my 
countrymen  in  the  adolescent  or  *gawk  '  condition  of  dry  rot — 
that  is  to  say,  the  raw  material  is  crumblinj  out  of  shape  in 
order  to  re-form.  America  is  like  a  half-^rown  boy  who  is  all 
collar  and  tie,  and  is  proud  of  his  pants.  His  pockt-^rs  are  full 
of  string  and  marbles,  and  he  thinks  them  valuable  property. 
He  pulls  them  out  every  few  minutes  and  looks  at  them  with 
pride.  He  shows  them  to  you,  and  chortles  over  them, 
saying:  'See  what  I've  got!'  He  thinks  you  ought  to  put 
down  everything  of  your  own,  and  stand  admiring  his  pocket- 
knife  with  eight  blades.  He  considers  you  a  fool  if  you  don't 
attach  any  importance  to  his  opinion.  He's  all  Self-conscious- 
ness and  Brag.  But  remember ! — he's  only  a  Boy  !  When  he*s 
a  Man," — here  he  paused,  and  his  fine  eyes  sparkled  with 
animation — *'  Yes  ! — when  he's  a  Man,  he's  as  likely  as  not  to 
be  the  finest  Creature  in  the  world  ! " 

"  You  really  are  of  that  opinion  ?  " 

*'  I  really  am.  You  see  Americans  are  a  mixed  race — every 
kind  of  blood  is  mingled  in  their  veins,  bad  and  good,  and  it 
takes  time  for  the  good  to  work  uppermost, — but  it's  bound  to 
rise  !  Then  we  have  plenty  of  '  grit '  and  *  dash ' ; — and  we're 
not  afraid  of  ourselves  or  of  anybody  else.  Of  course  we've 
set  up  our  house  in  a  hurry,  and  we've  got  a  good  deal  of 
rubbish  in  it,  because,  being  young,  we  wanted  to  furnish  all 
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at  once;  and  we  bought  too  much  and  crammed  too  many 
things  in — but  we  shall  clear  by  degrees,  sir ! — we  shall  clear  I 
We  shall  get  over  the  String-and-Marble  age, — ^and  we  shall 
find  that  dollars  are  not  everything.  And  with  maturity  we 
shall  develop  idealism,  nobility  of  character  and  exalted  aims, 
— but  you  must  give  us  a  little  more  time  to  grow ! " 

He  laughed  pleasantly,  and  then  fell  to  talking  about  London 
and  its  violentiy  contrasting  effects  of  vast  wealth  and  abject 
poverty,  and  again  the  national  curse  of  drink  came  uppermost 
for  discussion. 

"  If  youVe  nothing  more  pressing  to  do  this  evening,  it 
might  warm  you  up  for  to-morrow's  sermon  if  you  would  take 
a  stroll  with  me  through  some  of  the  drink  centres," — he  said, 
"I  have  made  a  study  of  them,  and  I  know  much  of  what 
goes  on  in  them.  I  can  show  you  places  where  women  with 
babies  in  arms  drink  till  the  babies  drop  on  the  floor  and  lie 
there  like  little  bundles  of  rags,  quite  disregarded.  Some  of 
the  proprietors  of  these  infernal  dens  advertise  'Storage  for 
Perambulators,'  as  an  encouragement  to  the  mothers  of  infants 
to  come  in.  Looking  away  back  down  the  past  years,  it  seems 
there  were  times  when  a  drunken  mother  was  so  rarely  seen 
that  such  an  one  was  bound  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  as  a 
disgraceful  exception ; — now  there  are  thousands  of  drunken 
mothers.  They  do  not  mind  spending  whole  mornings  in  the 
public-house.  They  neglect  their  duties  just  as  much  as  the 
fashionable  lady  of  to-day  neglects  hers.  There  is  no  strong 
wave  of  opinion  that  sweeps  through  the  land  to  cleanse  it 
of  this  great  abomination.  Now  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America  there  is  a  great  revulsion  against  the  drink,  because 
of  the  frequency  of  outrages  on  women  by  negroes.  Drink 
has  been  proved  to  be  generally  at  the  bottom  of  these 
revolting  crimes,  and  the  citizens  of  Georgia  have  voted  out 
the  drink  altogether.  Don't  forget  that  the  Governor  who 
signed  that  Bill  signed  away  a  large  personal  income  of  his 
own  derived  from  the  selling  of  liquor !  I  think  his  name  will 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Life  somewhere ! " 

"  No  doubt  of  that ! " — said  Everton,  his  thoughts  reverting 
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to  Shadbrookr  Minchin's  Brewery,  and  Minchto  himself-**' 
don't  think  i  could  n^me  a  single  Bridsh  brewer  or  sp 
distiller  who  would  do  as  much  I " 

Howard  smiled* 

"Weill  that's  your  aaying»  not  mine! — 1  wouldn't  so  insuB 
the  conscience  of  your  nationj" — he  said — *'But  I'm  afraid 
the  British  Lion  is  getting  a  bit  sel&sh — inclined  to  sLeep 
in  the  sun  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  looking  after  his  owi^ 
comfort  more  than  anything  else, — however,  Tm  too  fond  ofl 
the  grand  old  Growler  to  hope  anythirig  h\ii  good  of  him  1  It 
may  be  hell  wake  up  with  an  honest  roar  quite  suddenly,  and 
chase  away  all  such  vested  interests  in  the  national  degradation 
as  make  intemperance  necessary.  1  use  the  word  'necessary* 
advisedly  ^because  to  earn  any  sort  of  profitable  dividends  on 
the  capital  investtd  in  the  beer  and  spirit  trades,  national 
drunkenness  would*  roughly  speaking,  seem  imperative*  In 
the  year  1904,  your  most  flaccid  statt^smaOj  Balfour,  repudiated 
all  public  responsibility  for  the  miseries  of  drink,  and  put  the 
whole  blame  on  the  '  gross  and  criminal  self-indulgence  of  the 
working-classes.'  Well,  all  I  can  say  about  that,  is  that  I  hope 
the  working-classes  have  got  his  insult  pretty  well  fixed  into 
their  heads,  and  that  it  will  keep  them  firm  against  voting  for 
him  or  his  party.  It  was,  I  suppose,  convenient  for  him  to 
forget  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  profits  of  the  trade  interests 
he  was  defending,  the  *  gross  criminal  self-indulgence*  he 
talked  so  big  about  was  an  absolute  sw  qua  noti.  And  he 
also  forgot  that  the  statesmen  who  abuse  the  working-classes 
go  the  cjiMckest  way  to  cutting  their  own  throats,  for  they  all 
depend  on  the  working-class  votes.  And  who  persuades  the 
working-classes  to  drink  themselves  blind  and  silly  more  than 
the  selfish  fellows  who  want  to  be  returned  to  Parliament  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  somehow  or  anyhow?  A  drunken  man's 
vote  counts  as  well  as  that  of  a  sober  one,  and  the  more  drunk 
the  electors  are,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  their  electing  the 
scheming  rogue  who  'treats'  them.  When  they  get  sober 
again  they  discover  they've  been  *had,'  and  that  they've 
chosen  a  scheming   rogue   to  represent   them ;    but   it's  too 
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late  then  to  remedy  the  mischief.  'Gross  criminal  self- 
indulgence'  indeed!  That's  pretty  tall  talk!  I  should  like 
to  know  if  Mr.  Balfour  himself  has  never  gone  in  for  that 
kind  of  variety  entertainment, — if  not  in  one  form,  perhaps  in 
another ! " 

"  You  must  not  presiune  to  make  such  a  suggestion," — said 
Everton,  smiling  gravely — "There  is  no  such  thing  as  'gross 
criminal  self-indulgence'  among  the  'upper'  classes.  They 
stand  aloft  on  the  peaks  of  an  inaccessible  virtue.  That  is 
why  they  are  able  to  cast  aspersions  on  their  '  lower '  brothers 
and  sisters  with  so  much  dignified  acrimony ! " 

Howard  studied  his  £Eice  with  keen  and  searching  intentness, 
— then  smiled  responsively. 

"  Exactly ! "  he  said — "  You  understand  the  position.  Shall 
we  dine  together  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure.     At  what  hour  ?  " 

"  At  eight ;  but  not  here.  Come  to  the  Savoy  Restaurant 
It  will  interest  you.  It  shows  what  human  beings  can  do  in 
the  way  of  pampering  their  stomachs  while  they  starve  their 
brains.  And  it  will  be  rather  amusing  there  to-night,  for 
Claude  Ferrers  is  giving  a  dinner  to  his  '  Aero-Club '  friends, — 
'  rank,  beauty,  fashion '  and  all  the  rest  of  it  I " 

"  Who  is  Claude  Ferrers  ?  " 

Howard  laughed. 

"Ah!  Your  Shadbrook  must  be  hidden  well  out  of  the 
world  if  you  have  never  heard  of  him  I  Claude  Ferrers  ? 
Why,  he  is  a  famous  aeronaut;  a  man  who  spends 
fabulous  sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of  balloons  and 
aeroplanes  and  airships.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  gorgeous  steer- 
able  balloon  in  which  all  the  pretty  'smart'  women  take  trips 
with  him  for  'change  of  air.'  Such  a  change  has  its  risks,  of 
course; — but  then, — if  none  of  them  ever  came  back  they 
would  never  be  missed!  He  is  an  atheist,  a  d^enerate, 
and — one  of  the  most  popular  'Souls'  in  decadent  English 
society ! " 

"  I  would  rather  not  know  him," — said  Everton,  quickly. 

"  Know  him !     My  dear  sir,  you  worit  know  him !    You 
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(anU  know  htm  I     It's  much    more  easy  to  know  the   King 
than  Claude   Ferrers.      For   the   King   must    know   people; 
but    Fen  en  won't  know   any  one  unless  he  chooses.     Hot  ■ 
come  and  see  him  I    Yes, — you  ought  I     It  will  bring  your  ■ 
blood    to   boiling-point  for  to-morrow  I     Just  to  have  a  look 
at    the  fat,   smooih-faced   sensualist  and    voluptuary    whose 
reputation  for  shameless  vice  makes  him  the  pride  and  joy  _ 
of  Upper-Ten  Jezebelsj  will  help  you  along  like  a  gale  of  wind  I  I 
And  a  light  will  be  flung  on  your  inner  consciousness,  which, 
if  you  are  going  to  try  and  help  the  world  out  of  the  pit  it  is 
falling  into," — here  he  paused,  and  approaching  Everton  laid 
one  hand  with  an  impressive  gesture   on  his  arm — "  I  say 
if  you  are  going  to  help  the  world — and  I  think  you  art  \ — 
that  lurid  light  thrown  across  your  white  mind  is  absolutely 
necessary  1 " 

Everton  sighed, — then  meeting  the  warm*  persuasive  glance 
of  his  new  friend's  kind  eyes,  smiled. 

"  As  you  like  ! " — he  said — "  You  are  so  very  earnest  about 
it  that  I  should  feel  myself  a  churl  to  refuse  you.  But  I  am 
not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  for  society  scenes " 

"  You  are !  You  are  just  the  sort  of  man  for  society 
scenes  " — declared  Howard  ; — "  They  exist  for  your  com- 
ment and  consideration.  Society  scenes  made  the  fame  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah.  Without  society  scenes  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  say :  '  Their  land  is  full  of  silver  and  gold, 
neither  is  there  any  end  of  their  treasures ;  their  land  is  also 
full  of  horses,  neither  is  there  any  end  of  their  chariots.' 
And — *The  shew  of  their  countenance  doth  witness  against 
theni ;  and  they  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom,  they  hide  it 
not.  Woe  unto  their  soul !  for  they  have  rewarded  evil  unto 
themselves  ! ' " 

He  spoke  the  words  slowly,  with  a  w^onderfully  musical 
rhythm  of  utterance,  and  Everton  heard  him  with  surprise  as 
well  as  admiration. 

"  I  think  you  are  a  preacher  yourself,'* — he  said. 

"  Say  an  actor,  and  you  might  be  nearer  the  mark," — replied 
Howard,  laughing.     "  I  was  on  the  stage  for  a  short  time  as 
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a  youngster,  but  I  got  tired  of  the  grease-paint  and  the  foot- 
lights and  took  to  a  ranching  life  instead.  However,  my 
short  probation  with  sock  and  buskin  did  me  good ; — I  learned 
how  to  read  properly ; — an  art  in  which  few  clergy  excel, — and 
I  imbibed  Shakespeare  as  gratefully  as  a  fish  imbibes  water. 
The  Bible  and  Shakespeare  are  my  two  literary  bulwarks." 

"You  could  not  have  any  stronger  ones," — said  Everton — 
"All  literature  leans  upon  those  twain, — the  two  least  under- 
stood great  works  of  the  world ! " 

They  drifted  into  generalities  after  this,  and  presently 
parted,  to  meet  again  two  or  three  hours  later  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Savoy  Restaurant  A  number  of  brilliantly  attired 
women  were  standing  or  sitting  about  in  the  hall  or  lounge  of 
this  famous  London  eating-house,  talking  to,  or  staring  at 
each  other  during  the  '  mauvais  quart  d*heure  *  before  dinner ; 
— most  of  them  had  their  faces  painted  and  their  hair  dyed, 
and  one  and  all  presented  exactly  the  appearance  of  variety 
actresses  waiting  their  *  turn.'  Their  dresses  were  much  more 
worth  observation  than  themselves,  many  of  these  being  extra- 
vagant marvels  of  the  costumier's  art, — their  own  persons  were 
merely  the  props  on  which  the  wonderful  garments  clung  and 
trailed  and  sparkled  and  swept  round  in  serpentine  folds  of 
bewilderingly  varied  hue  and  much  perfumed  rustling.  Jewels, 
both  real  and  sham,  the  sham,  of  course,  predominating, 
sparkled  lavishly  on  the  brows,  bosoms  and  arms  of  these 
fair  feminine  diners-out,  thus  giving  their  artificial  attractions 
that  last  'imperial'  touch  which  made  them  look  the  very 
queens  of  comedy,  and  as  Everton,  walking  with  his  American 
acquaintance,  slowly  descended  the  softly-carpeted  steps 
leading  from  the  lounge  into  the  dining-room,  many  heads 
were  turned  after  him,  and  many  eyes  silently  questioned 
his  identity.  That  he  was  not  an  habitu^  of  restaurants  was 
evident  at  a  glance.  The  repose  of  his  maimer,  the  calm 
dignity  of  his  movements,  the  gravely  observant  expression  of 
his  pale,  intellectual  face — all  these  denoted  a  personality 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Savoy  lounger  and 
epicure.     People  looked  at  him,   whispered  and  wondered 
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He  was  quke  unconscious  that  his  appeanmce  excited  a 
commenL  Howd  caught  one  or  two  remadcs  that  wt 
hiif  depreciatory,  half  flattering  to  his  companion,  and  1 
fciintly  amused*  Just  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  dinii 
room,  he  touched  Everton's  arm. 

"  That^s  Claude  Feners,"  he  said  m 

Everton  looked  and  saw  a  massively  built  man  of  bctW 
foriy-five  an<l  fifty>  with  a  fat,  clean*shaven  face  and  reddi 
hair  which  he  wore  parted  in  the  middle  and  rather  long  oi 
the  ears*  The  eyes  of  this  individual  were  remarkable, — U" 
projected  slightly  in  their  sockets  like  balls  of  pale-blue  gL 
with  a  light  behind  them^  and  challenged  ^11  other  eyes  wiU 
curious  kind  of  insistent  &elf^efence.  lliere  was  no  r 
tiuraan  expression  in  thetHf — only  the  pecixliar  glassy  brilUar 
and  the  fixed  *What  do  you  know  of  me?'  query,  Tt 
turned  on  Everton  as  he  passed  by  with  a  sudden  openi 
stare;  then  the  white  puHy  lids  dropped  over  them  languid 
in  la/y  disdain.  This  was  the  look  Ferrers  fjave  to  all  strange: 
a  look  which  ^^enerally  had  the  effect  of  making  them  eitl 
uncomfortable  or  indignant.  Everton,  however,  was  i 
affected  l>y  it^  one  glance  at  the  man  sufficed  to  show  h 
the  type  of  creature  he  was, — ont;  of  those  openly  ad  mitt 
deradi/nt^  ;md  libertines  who,  with  the  gracious  permissi 
and  approval  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Throne,  are  nowad: 
f^ivcn  free  licence  to  contaminate  the  minds  of  the  worn 
of  iCngland,  and  so  undermine  the  future  honour  of  the  nati 
itstilf.  Their  vices  are  well  known,  but  are  'hushed  up*;  a 
the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them  are  '  wf ll-connecte 
movus  even  the  I^aw  to  excuse  tht:m  from  appearing  in  th 
nj^htful  piacc — the  criminal  dork. 

Following  Howard  into  the  dining-room,  Everton  presen 
found  himself  seated  at  one  of  the  smaller  side-tablts  whi 
commanded  a  good  view  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  room  ! 
apart  for  private  dinner  parties.  Here  there  was  a  blaze  of  1i^ 
and  colour,  and  a  long  table  was  set  out  for  some  sixteen  persoi 
above  wliich  a  large  toy  balloon,  composed  of  red  and  wh 
roses  and  lit  from  within  by  electricity,  was  so  arranged  as 
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appear  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  board,  just  held  in  place 
by  cords  of  gold  and  silver  attached  to  imitation '  sand-bags '  of 
perfume.  Tiny  balloons  of  creamy  satin,  tied  with  gold  thread, 
served  as  *  menus '  and  guest-cards,  and  were  set  at  each  person's 
right  hand,  and  the  effective  colouring  of  the  whole  design  was 
furthermore  enhanced  by  long  trails  of  red  and  white  roses 
laid  with  a  carelessly  lavish  grace  down  the  centre  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  table.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  looking  at 
such  an  original  and  beautiful  display  of  flowers,  and  Everton 
made  a  remark  to  Howard  not  only  on  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  decoration,  but  also  on  the  pity  and  extravagance 
of  it 

"  I  deplore  the  fate  of  those  glorious  roses,"  he  said — "They 
are  as  living  as  we  are,  and  no  doubt  when  growing  on  the 
parent  stem  were  sensible  of  the  joys  of  life.  It  seems  cruel 
to  kill  them  for  the  pleasure  of  a  night" 

"It's  the  spirit  of  Heliogabalus  over  again,"  rejoined 
Howard ; — "  London  and  New  York  are  merely  repeating  the 
orgies  of  Greece  and  Rome  which  took  place  just  before  their 
fall  Claude  Ferrers  is  a  modem  Heliogabalus  in  his  very 
modem  way ;  he  makes  everything  and  everybody  minister  to 
himself  and  his  personal  comfort ;  and  by  dint  of  leaming  a  few 
salacious  witticisms  out  of  Molifere  and  Baudelaire,  he  almost 
persuades  people  to  think  him  a  wit  and  a  poet.  But  he  is 
the  biggest  Fraud  nature  and  art  ever  perpetuated, — even  his 
profoimd  interest  in  science  is  only  a  *  pose,' — and  he  runs  a 
balloon,  instead  of  a  motor-car  or  carriage,  merely  in  order 
that  the  fool  newspapers  may  notice  his  antics  and  print 
•interviews'  with  him.  See, — ^here  he  comes  with  his  little 
flock  of  *  souls '  which  no  creed  can  save ! " 

Everton  tiuned  his  head  to  look ; — then  the  blood  rushed  to 
his  face  in  a  buming  tide  and  as  quickly  retreated,  leaving  him 
deathly  pale.  For  he  saw  one  whom  he  had  hoped  and 
prayed  never  to  see  again.  A  woman,  clothed  in  clinging 
gossamer  white,  with  a  band  of  great  rabies  and  diamonds  set 
in  the  rich  coils  of  her  hair,  and  the  same  precious  stones 
blazing  on  her  uncovered  arms  and  bosom,  entered  the  room 
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ibe' 


on  the  ann  of  CUade  Fernery  cnonng  so  l^htlj  that 
seemed  to  iloat  rather  than  walk, — a  vocoan  ao  perfectly 
lovely  in  face  and  form  ^hat  e^^en  the  most  Castidiocs  critic 
could  not  have  found  a  flaw  in  her  beauty, — 9  woman  whom 
aU  eyes  followed, — the  men  gloating  upon  her  in  mute  admba* 
tioo,  the  women  watchirig  ber  in  speechless  eniy, — so  that 
her  appearance  actually  caused  a  sadden  ^lence  aniong  the 
talkative  Savoy  dineis^  almost  as  though  some  heavenly  an^l 
should  have  swept  white  wii^  through  the  earthly  crowd 
She  ^as  smiling  as  she  came,  and  listening  with  an  atr  of 
graceful  tolerance  to  the  evidently  eager  and  undisguised 
flatteries  of  her  host  of  the  evening, ^when^  just  as  she 
reached  the  porttoned-oGT  recess  where  the  table  for  Ferren 
and  hi^  party  was  prepared^  some  strange  instinctive  impulse 
moved  her,  and,  raising  her  dark,  brilliant  eyes  she  met 
Everton's  calm  sad  gaze  6xed  upon  her.  For  oae  second 
she  paused, — and  in  that  second  two  spuits  rose  up  in  arms 
and  challenged  each  other  for  good  or  for  evil, — then,  smilii^ 
still,  she  passed  on,  leading  the  way  for  the  other  guests, 
wb.o  all  follov.ed  her  into  the  private  room,  whereupon  obse- 
quious waiters  dropped  a  heavy  velvet  curtain  across  the 
entrance  and  veiled  the  scene  of  festivity  from  view.  With 
her  disappearance  the  tension  of  Everton's  nerves  relaxed, — 
and  he  heaved  a  deep,  unconscious  sigh.  Howard,  noting 
his  companion's  pallor,  had  watched  him  rather  curiously, 
but  had  refrained  from  speaking.  Now,  however,  he  said 
quicjtly  : 

'*  We're  rather  lucky  to-night.  We've  seen  the  most 
beautiful  wcnan  in  London." 

Everton  started  as  if  from  a  dream. 

**  Have  we  ?  You  mean  the  one  that  has  just  passed 
by?" 

''  Of  course  '  There's  no  one  else  in  the  running  !  Why," 
and  Howard  laughed — **  You  looked  at  her  so  very  earnestly 
that  I  thought  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  1 " 

A  faint  cold  shudder  ran  through  Everton's  veins. 

*'  God    forbid  !  ^    he    murmured — then    forcing   himself   to 
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speak  in  a  lighter  tone  he  said : — "  I  think  I  have  seen  her 
face  before " 

"I  daresay  you  have — she's  been  photographed  in  every 
possible  position — with  clothes, — and — without !  She  was  a 
*  variety'  girl — a  very  daring  dancer; — and  now  she's  Mrs. 
Nordstein,  the  wife  of  Israel  Nordstein,  the  millionaire. 
Claude  Ferrers  calls  her  the  'Magic  Crystal'  on  account  of 
her  name." 

"  And  that  name  is ?  " 

"  A  pretty  and  imcommon  one, — Jacynth." 


CHAPTER  XVill 

'  TACYNTH,'  He  heard  it  with  a  sense  of  relief- 
I  course  he  had  known  it  all  the  time.  The  unforgetut>Ie 
face  with  its  jevel  eyes  and  Tose-t«d  mouth  could  only  I 
belong  to  one  woman — and  that  woman  she  whom  last  be  had 
seen  in  the  village  street  of  Shadbrook  on  the  day  young  Hadley 
had  died  The  day,  too^  on  which  she  herself  had  sworn  J 
that  the  next  lime  he  saw  her  she  would  be  'd:flerent*'  He  ' 
rec.illed  the  defiant  ring  of  her  voice  when  she  had  uttered  the 
vow  ! — "  I  swear  to  you  that  next  time  you  see  me  FU  be 
different.  I  will !  "  And  when  he  had  gently  asked  her  if  that 
\vas  a  promise,  s!ie  had  flung  up  her  arms  with  a  wild  gesture 
and  had  affirmed  it.  '*  That's  a  promise !  Do  you  hear  it, 
Almighty  God?  It's  a  promise  !"  Almighty  God  had  ap- 
parently listened  to  her  adjuration,  for  she  had  kept  her  word. 
Oh,  she  had  kept  her  word  with  a  vengeance !  She 
was  indeed  'difTerent,' — very  ditTerent,  and  yet  the  same, — 
always  the  same  Jacynth.  The  rubies  and  diamonds  flashing 
on  her  white  breast  enhanced  her  beauty  no  more  than  had 
the  simple  bunch  of  primroses  she  had  once  worn  at  the  open- 
ing of  L  r  blue  cotton  bodice, — the  same  dazzling  fairness  of 
skin  gave  its  glamour  to  both.  And  yet  her  loveliness  made 
her  all  the  more  loathed  in  his  thoughts.  To  him  she  was  an 
embodied  curse  and  cruelty, — a  pestilential  cloud  that  had 
broken  in  black  thunder  over  his  life  and  made  wreckage  of 
thvit  as  well  as  of  ever)^  other  life  its  blighting  influence  had 
darkened.     He  looked  upon  her  as  a  murderess.     For  though 

she  had  dealt  no  blows,   and   had  used  neither  poison   nor 
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dagger,  four  deaths  lay  at  her  door.  He  counted  them  up 
inexorably  in  his  mind, — ^young  Hadley,  Jennie  Kieman,  his 
own  wife  Azalea,  and,  finally,  Dan  Kieman — Dan,  who  had 
been  her  lover !  Dan  her  lover  I  To  think  of  it ! — the  huge, 
hulking,  drunken  sot  had  actually  been  the  lover  of  that  dainty 
lady  of  fashion  who  had  just  passed  him  by,  robed  in  glisten- 
ing white  and  wearing  jewels  worth  a  fortune !  A  bitter  lump 
rose  in  his  throat, — a  swelling  threat  of  tears  commingled 
with  fierce  laughter, — and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  restrained  the  hurrying  tempest  of  his  thoughts,  and 
forced  himself  to  listen  to  what  his  host  was  saying.  Howard 
noticed  his  abstraction,  but  with  kindly  tact  went  on  talking 
as  though  he  had  the  most  attentive  of  auditors. 

"  Balloon  parties  are  the  newest  things  in  social  functions," 
he  said — "And  Aero-Clubs  are   all  the  rage.     The  Scum- 
people — by  which  expression  I  mean  the  human  stuflf  that 
rises  to  the  top  of  Society  soup  and  has  to  be  skimmed  off 
and  thrown  away — are  tired  of  the  earth  and  all  that  therein  is. 
They  have  exhausted  it  by  their   own  tedium.     They  want 
to  see  if  the  air  is  equally  boresome.     They  have  resolved  to 
match  their  midget  selves  against  the  forces  of  the  elements. 
It  is  a  *  new  sensation.'    You  will  often  notice  (if  you  ever 
read  society  items)  such    sparkling  statements  as    this   for 
example :  *  Lord  and  Lady  High-Liver  will  entertain  a  balloon 
house-party  at  their  country  seat  this  autiunn  for  their  son  tKe 
Honourable  Fool  Rising.     Their  guests  include  Count  Mont— 
en-Haut  of  the  Belgian  Aero-Club,  Count  Vol-au-Vent  of  th^ 
French  Aero-Club,  Mr.  Claude  Ferrers  and  Captain  Batswin^^^ 
of  the  War  Office.     Four  balloons  are  to  be  in  use  for  ascent 
every  day.'    Naturally  such  news  is  of  the  utmost  moment  t< 
the  world!     Mrs.   Nordstein    is    always   included    in    the 
parties,  not  only  because  she  is  beautiful  and  a  Court  favour- 
ite, but  because  her  husband  is  a  millionadre  and  one  of  the 
largest  shareholders  in  several  of  the  halfpenny  dailies,  vrKict: 


eagerly  chronicle  such  air-trips  as  being  of  rare  importance  1- 
the  working,  thinking  million  who  only  give  a  dull  curse  or  tvr- 
of  contempt  for  the  whole  farrago  of  nonsense.    She  is  ve^ 


^         — X*  c*ma  atcrn. 
"  So  though  she  is  married,  she  is 
he  said. 

"  Of  course !  What  do  you  exj 
proud  of  her  *  variety'  conduct.  If  s 
men  into  his  *  Company  nets,  what  ui 
Marriage  is  not  a  sacrament  nowadays 
the  iegalising  of  children  m  onier  tlu 
their  fathers  leave  theoL  The  &th< 
other  children  who  don^t  inherit, — tht 
them.  'Love'  in  the  twentieth  cen 
depicted  in  the  novels  of  Scott  anc 
noble  as  these  two  writers  were  and 
.  know,  sadly  enough,  that  the  charactc 

I  true  to  life  as  life  is  presented  to 

example,— in  this  Savoy  Restaurant— ^in 
off  dining-room— in  the  crowded  streets 
society  anywhere.  Novelists  should  wi 
what  they  dream  shouid  be^ — ^and  you  i 
sir,  if  they  did,  they  would  be  unable 
sentiment  m  modern  matrimony ! " 

At  these  words  a  vision  flitted  befoi 
sweet,  childlike  face  framed  in  fair  hai 
with  the  tenderest  dark  bhip  *»«^      -' 
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among  the  clergy  as  these  you  have  spokeo  of — noi  do  I  know 
of  ajiy  Bishop  wbo  has  so  greatly  transgressed " 

Howard  interrupted  him  by  a  siighe  waxning  gesture. 

*'  Hush  t  **  he  said — "  All  walls  have  eai^  especially  the  walJs 
of  the  Savoy ;  and  thi:  episcopal  lord  may  be  here  tonight  for 
all  we  know,  though  I  should  hardly  thick  be  would,  a/ter  what 
is  privately  known  of  him,  have  ihe  temerity  to  show  himself 
in  public*  Anyway,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  be  at  dinner  than 
at  prayers  1 " 

Everton's  honest  blue  eyes  expressed  a  deep  conoem  and 
betvildennent  He  was  about  to  speak  when  fresh  peals  of 
ringing  laughter  from  the  curtained  recess  made  him  wince 
and  grow  pale.  Howard  saw  that  he  was  troubled, — and  con- 
cluding that  the  Savoy  sights  and  sounds  were  beginning  to 
chafe  and  irritate  his  mind,  took  p:ty  on  him- 

"Would  you  rather  go  now?"  he  asked — '^Or  would  you 
care  for  another  glimpse  of  Mrs*  Nordstein,  made  doubly 
radiant  by  the  warm  glow  of  champagne  and  'creme  dc 
menthe '  in  her  veins  ?  People  say  she  is  at  her  loveliest 
after  dinner — and  that  when  most  over-fed  women  look  red- 
faced  and  greasy,  she  is  pale  as  a  pearl  and  cool  as  a  water- 
melon. By  the  way,  that's  her  husband,  Israel  Nordstein, 
just  coming  in." 

Everton  turned  his  head  quickly  and  saw  a  thin,  undersized 
old  man  with  a  pallid,  wizened  face  and  grey  goatee  beard, 
advancing  slowly  into  the  room,  ushered  along  by  a  deferential 
French  waiter  all  smiles,  bows  and  gesticulations,  who  was 
evidently  explaining  that  the  Ferrers  bancjuet  was  in  a  private 
room  apart  from  the  less  exclusive  crowd.  Many  p)eople 
nudged  one  another  and  exchanged  awestruck  whispers  as  the 
notorious  Jew  millionaire  passed  by  their  various  tables, 
nodding  condescendingly  to  those  he  recognised,  and  looking 
about  him  quizzically  with  sharp  ferret  eyes  that  sparkled 
under  his  stiff  bushy  brows  like  bits  of  cold  steel.  At  the 
table  next  to  that  where  Everton  and  Howard  sat,  he  stopped 
and  laid  a  yellow,  veiny  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man  who 
was  dining  with  a  pert-looking  young  actress. 
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and  he  gave  a  quick  involuntary  stgh  of  utter  vreanness.  He 
f^  lanced  expressively  2t  his  hosL 

"  Shall  we  go  ?  **  said  he. 

**  By  all  means  1 "  answered  Howardr  proniptly. 

They  left  their  table  and  walked  slowly  together  through  the 
crowded  roonL  They  were  both  tall^  well^buih  meo,  of  a  finer 
and  more  intellectual  type  than  common,  and  many  people 
*;tared  at  them  openly  in  the  eminently  rude  British  way  which 
sometimes  disfigures  British  manners.  Everton  thought  bft 
heard  the  words  'Another  millionaire  I*  as  Howard  passed^ 
by  one  set  of  p>erson5  who  were  dining  together  near  the 
doorway,  but  glancing  at  his  companion*^  unmoved  face,  he 
concluded  his  cars  must  have  deceived  him.  At  the  summit 
of  the  wide  staircase  which  they  had  to  ascend  from  the  dining- 
room  into  the  lounge^  a  foppishly -dressed  man  stood  looking 
down  at  ihem  with  a  vacuous  air  as  though  he  were  peering 
into  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well*  Kis  face  was  of  a  sickly  white 
hue,  and  a  foolish  smile  played  now  and  then  on  his  loose 
mouth  like  a  weak  flicker  from  an  expiring  flame.  He  was 
considerably  in  the  way  of  the  coming  and  going  people,  and 
once  or  twice  was  swayed  aside  by  their  movements  as  though 
he  were  too  helpless  for  personal  resistance.  Just  as  Everton 
and  Howard  passed  him  he  suddenly  lost  his  balance  and 
to[)pled  over,  rolling  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom. 
Iv/f-rton  was  about  to  hurry  to  his  assistance  when  Howard 
pulled  him  back. 

"Don't  interfere," — he  said — "He's  drunk.  The  waiters 
will  Sue  to  him." 

"Drunk!"  echoed  Everton,  amazedly — "Here?  Not  pos- 
sible : " 

"Quite  possible!  You  think  not,  because  he's  dressed  like 
a  gentleman  and  is  in  a  restaurant  which  ostensibly  caters  for 
gentlefolk.  But,  my  good  sir,  there's  as  much  occasional  drunk- 
enness in  high-flying  places  of  this  sort  as  there  is  in  the  lowest 
public-house  slum.     See  ! — they've  picked  up  his  lordship." 

''His  lordship?" 

"Yes— he's  a  lord.      Quite    of    the    'best    quality^*" — and 
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is  going  in  time  to  prove  as  serious  a  matter  as  the  question  of 
the  negro  population  in  America." 

"I  deprecate  all  quarreb  between  sects,"— said  "Everton, 
quickly— "  Many  Jews  are  kinder  and  more  charitafc^^  ^^*"^ 
Christians." 

"In  certain  well-defined  and  well-advertised  czse^9  7^"' 
agreed  his  companion.     "But  in  the  aggregate  quajntity,  no. 
The  grabbing  Christian  is  bad  enough,  but  the  gral^ljing  J®'''' 
is  twenty  times  worse.     Besides,  it  is  not  a  question  of  sect 
but  of  race.     Racial  differences  are  inextinguishable.       The  h^** 
will  not  lie  down  with  the  lamb.     Take  Nordstein,  for  exaioP*f- 
He  has  made  his  millions  by  the  most  unscrupuloas  and 
honourable  methods,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  who  "woulo 
to  expose  him.      One  of  his  numerous  *  trades'  is  t^^^  ^^  ., 
He  makes  or  mars  it — as  he  pleases — and  he  is     one  ot 
many  existing  causes  of  its  gradual  decline."  ^ 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  "  asked  Everton,   ^^'^^^     C^i^^ 

"  In  this  way.     He  owns  two  or  three  theatres,  irm   fashion**^^^^ 
quarters.     He  lets  these  to  certain  men  who  yearn    *o  jur  tb^     -t^ 
selves  as  *  actor-managers,'  on   easy  terms,  with      the  priv'^*'    ^^ 
understanding  that  whenever  he  chooses  to  put  ^l  woman     ^^^ 
the  boards  as  *  leading  lady,'  the  actor-managers  insist  take  Im  ^^    * 
willy-nilly,  and  *boom'  her  for  all  they  are  wortti.     ^Yi^  rt^-^^^ 
not  have  an  ounce  of  talent, — that  doesn't  matter — 'anjrthi 
will  go  down  with  the  public  if  it's  only  boomed  enough,'  thii^-- 
the  Jew.     But  there  he  is  often  mistaken.      The  public 
getting  sick  of  having   the   discarded   mistresses  of  wealt^^^ 
Semites  put  forward  for  their  delectation  in  *  leading'  histriot^  ^^ 
parts.      They  want    trained,    capable   artistes, — ^not   casi.^;;:^^ 
Delilahs.     But  it  was  in  this  way  that  Nordstein  got  his  wif^,^^^" 
she  was  first  his  mistress."  ^^ 

They  were  walking  through  a  by-street,  badly  lit  and  tortuovi        /^ 
and  Everton's  face  was  in  shadow.     He  made  no  remarlr  J0^ 

Howard  went  on : —  ^^V^^ 

"  She  was  a  chorus  girl  in  a  musical  comedy,  and  sh^    Yv 
just  one  dance  to  herself  in  the  piece,  which  she  danc^^        r*\ 
unusual  bravada     And  her  beauty  attracted  the  ^er-cov^!^^^^ 


w:as  more  mnoaSj  soa^  a&r  thsa  tfac  tutioffwl 
Aft*T  the  dtbatCp  I  stood  m  tfce  lobbr  <iittrter  of  *n  boor,  « 

C-r.r.z  -rv.-.  "i:  s".:".  f'vi:^  ::  "— c  fve  izLcr:  sevtfrai^v  ask 
-^  :^  ;  -:  :--::::  -  ?-s-:l  :r:j  :h-rir  riivcunte  beverage,  ^^'h 
;:-  ::'::c  ::  '..re  ::  ::,  y:i  kr::^.  :r'i  not  quite  wh:it  o 
•tr'-c-^    :'::z:    :h^    n-_Lirr5    ::'   li'=r5    f:r   the    future    of   Grt 


i::\'  -J.  N[us:c  Hall 


come  to  :ne  ena  or  a   long  nam 
er  thortuzhfare?,  and   the   think 

jsA  urcrasiru:  tramc   sounded 
2r.  :u-UT7  s-c-a.      A   few  yurds  mc 
'  Souire,  -^here  the  tuiring   front 
race  a  cor^sh  5re  against   the  ov 
:ht.     Bv    s^:u:e    instinctive    muti 


•I: 


ncenrd  wha:  or.e  expects," 
ccrnpanion's  last  rtmork 


-said  Evert  on,  slow 
-"  It   is   the  last  thi 
or.e  should  look  for  or  ever  see  in  the  Government  house 

our   great  Empire.     And, — if  ^e  look   yonder ''    here 

pointed  to  the  centre  of  the  square,  where    an    Insignific 
ttitoe  of  Shakespeare  challenges  the  contempt  of  every  int< 
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gent  foreigner  for  its  inadequate  conception  of  honour  to  the 
world's  supremest  Genius, — "  there  is  the  *  counterfeit  present- 
ment '  of  our  country's  Greatest  Poet,  who  said  of  our  country's 
curse :  '  Oh,  that  a  man  should  put  a  thief  into  his  mouth  to 
steal  avray  his  brains  ! ' " 

"  Ah,  that's  all  very  well ! "  and  Howard  began  to  laugh — 
"But  have  you  ever  thought  that  your  very  Shakespeare 
himself,  so  far  as  associations  with  his  memory  in  his  own 
native  place  are  concerned,  is  literally  soaked  in  Beer? 
Soaked!  —  why,  yes,  I  should  think  he's  just  pretty  well 
drowned  in  it !  His  townsmen  serve  him  up  to  you  like  a  bit 
of  toast  in  a  gallon  of  ale  1 "  Here  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
his  laughter  rang  out  heartily.  "  I  don't  speak  without  know- 
ledge, for,  of  course,  like  all  good  Americans,  I've  been  to 
Stratford-on-Avon.  The  first  thing  I  heard  there  from  a  small 
boy  who  was  *  touting'  as  a  guide  to  the  different  places  of 
interest,  was  that '  Shakespeare  got  droonk  at  Bidford'  When 
I  had  recovered  from  this  dizzying  shock,  I  was  hit  in  the  eye 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  bizarre  theatre  on  the  banks  of  the  classic 
Avon,  as  inartistic  a  pile  of  bricks  as  ever  I  beheld,  and  I  was 
told  it  had  been  built  by  a  brewer  as  a  'memorial'  to 
Shakespeare.  Then  I  grasped  the  architectural  design,  of 
course, — which  is  that  of  a  glorified  brewery,  round  vat  and 
all  complete.  I  likewise  learned  that  the  said  brewer  had 
edited  a  version  of  the  Immortal  Plays,  with  all  the  bits  he 
considered  *  naughty '  cut  out  I  But  that's  not  all.  A  brewer 
*  manages '  the  so-called  *  national '  Trust  of  the  Bard's  own 
birthplace — never  was  there  anything  national '  so  purely  petty 
and  parochial ! — and  actually  uses  the  design  of  the  bust  over 
the  historic  grave  in  the  church  as  a  '  tn^de  mark '  on  the  label 
of  his  beer-bottles!  Poor  'Gentle  Willy'!  A  beery  fate 
pursues  his  noble  ghost,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  the 
inscription  on  his  tombstone  ought  to  read  thus : — 

"*Good  Frende,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  mix  mine  ashes  up  with  Beer, — 
Blest  be  ye  man  who  spares  my  fame, 
And  curst  be  traders  in  my  name  1 ' " 
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He  Incited  Uns  with  much  tngic  emphgttij  wmI  contuu^ed:*- 

^'A  positive  fume  of  beer  cnahroudi  CTcry  personal  A5«ko* 

tion  with  his  memory — for  a  bfcwei  is  to  pot  «  wtndci*  in  the 

chmch  where  his  rcouuns  are  buried,  imniediaAeijr  above  the 

register  of  hia  biitb  amd  death, — and  as  if  all  this  were  net 
enough,  a  breweiy  stands  on  the  site  of  his  funoos  'Gk)l)e' 
theatre  in  Southwark  \  The  thing  is  almost  mote  tban 
ludicrous  '  It  seeois  as  if  the  Muses  were  mockii^  ^  Epgjkudt 
and  aslting  derisively  :  '  Wliich  do  you  prefer  ?  Yonr  Greadoi 
Man,  or  Beer?  If  you  can't  tnake  up  your  heavy,  boocish 
mind,— here  1  —  take  ihem  both  tcgetfao^r  We  'poshfiil* 
Americans^  as  we  are  socnetimes  called*  often  make  errocs  at 
taste,  owiDg  to  our  nation's  youth  and  inexperienoe,  but  3 
Shakespeare  bad  been  bom  in  our  country,  we  should  have 
honoured  his  memory  more  sacredly  in  his  own  native  pbcc  at 
least  than  to  have  turned  him  into  a  Beer-advertisement  I  We 
should  have  tried  to  separate  the  nation's  greatest  Poet  from 
all  connection  with  the  nation's  greatest  shame — Drink,  And 
what  a  sLit  je  is  this  in  Leicester  Square  1  Like  a  shop- walker 
m^^ditatlng  on  an  error  in  a  till  ! '' 

He  gave  a  half-contemptuous,  hali- indignant  gesturCi  and 
added : 

**  Let's  come  out  of  thi:^  \  Shakespeare  and  tht>  Alhambm 
do  not  'cuupic    Well :  ' 

"  Almost  as  badly  as  Shakespeare  and  Beer ! "  said  Everton. 
with  a  smile. 

"  Almost !  But  not  quite.  For  the  idea  of  attaching  the 
native  and  intimate  associations  of  the  world's  highest  brain  to 
the  world's  lowest  vice  seems  to  me  to  be  one  that  should  not 
be  tolerated  patiently  by  any  self-respecting  nation.  But  you 
British  are  a  cjueer  people  !  Shakespeare's  own  criticism  of  you, 
through  the  mouth  of  his  ^grave-digger'  in  Hamlet^  when  alluding 
to  the  soul-sick  prince's  having  been  sent  into  England  because 
he  was  mad,  fits  you  all  up  to  the  present  day.  *  A'  shall  recover 
his  wits  there,  or  if  a'  do  not  'tis  no  great  matter  there — 'twill 
not  be  seen  in  him  there, — there  the  men  are  as  mad  as  he  ! '" 

"  There's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that," — said  Everton — "  We 
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are  really  an  erratic  people.  We  have  the  reputation  of  being 
stolid  and  phl^rmatic,  full  of  sound  reason  and  common  sense, 
— whereas  the  real  truth  is  that  we  are  very  impubive,  credulous, 
sentimental,  and  easily  led  away  like  children  by  the  rumour  of 
anything  strange,  monstrous,  foolish  and  fantastical.  The 
blind  and  stupid  ease  with  which  we  swallow  the  lies  of  the 
modem  press,  prove  this  up  to  the  hilt  We  do  not  greatly 
appreciate  our  great  men, — ^and  by  this  I  mean  that  we  would 
not  go  out  of  our  way  to  help  them  or  make  them  happier 
while  they  are  yet  living  among  us.  When  they  are  dead  we 
make  just  as  much  ado  as  may  enable  us  to  hold  on  to  the  tag- 
end  of  thdr  spiritual  royal  robes  ere  they  are  swept  away  from 
us  into  the  larger  life, — ^but  if  they  were  to  come  back  suddenly, 
materialised  again  into  human  form,  and  ask  us  for  the  loan  of 
ten  pounds,  we  would  not  give  it  to  them  !  Think  of  Robert 
Bums  !  Think  of  the  oceans  of  whisky  tiiat  have  been  drunk 
to  his  memory  since  he  died  !  And  when  he  was  alive  he  had 
to  humbly  ask  his  cousin  James  Bumess  for  money  !  There 
is  something  horribly  pathetic  in  the  appeal :  '  O  James,  did 
you  know  the  pride  of  my  heart  you  would  feel  doubly  for  me  I 
Alas,  I  am  not  used  to  beg!'  And  I'm  sure  that  if  the 
unhappy,  gifted  fellow  were  to  return  among  us  to-morrow  his 
experience  would  be  the  same, — ^and  that  not  one  of  all  his 
whisky-drinking  admirers  would  find  so  much  as  five  pounds 
ready  to  give  him.  Why,  even  a  kind  word  might  be  grudged 
to  him, — for  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  how  many  lonely 
writers  there  must  be  who  would  be  grateful  for  a  kind  word 
from  their  contemporaries,  and  they  never  get  it  unless  they 
belong  to  a  *  clique,'  swom  to  *  boom '  each  other." 

"That's  a  fact," — said  Howard — "And  in  your  literary 
sections  over  here  you  have  a  certain  overpowering  and 
offensive  dilettantism  which  makes  it  a  rule  to  sneer  at  every- 
thing which  is  *  popular.'  And  yet  who  in  Heaven's  name 
is  more  ^  popular '  than  Shakespeare  ?  Did  he  not  '  play  to  the 
gallery '  ?  Of  course  he  did, — he  depended  on  the  gallery  for 
support  He  used  old  and  *  popular '  stories,  favourites  with  the 
*  common '  folk,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  plays,  and  upon  them 
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strung  his  jewels  of  poesy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  He  never  thought  hlxDself  a  genius^  and  r 
a^nticipated  that  the  ^  titerary  critic '  would  foUow  humbly  ii 
wake  of  'popular'  appUuse,  and  crouch  at  his  footstool  He 
time  J  Nowadays  we  talk  of  him  as  we  do  of  all  our  i 
martyrs  in  the  service  of  art  ^d  iitemture,  as  a  kind  of  <3 
god  whom  it  needs  *high  culture'  to  appreciate, — bu 
himself  never  wrote  specially  for  highly-cultured  persons — 
for  the  *  vulgar  '  British  masses.  Fortunately  there  was  the 
cheap  press  on  which  jejune  youths  were  employed  at  fi" 
ten  shillings  a  column  to  sneer  down  their  betters>»- 
nowadays  the  '  great '  poet,  so  adtmtted  by  the  literary  cli 
is  he  who  has  buttered  the  lingers  of  a  friend  to  •  boom  * 
while  the  *  great*  riOvelist  on  the  same  lines  is  the  pi 
who  writes  a  sexual  and  sensual  hook  unfit  for  deoent-mi 
men  and  women  to  read,  and  is  therefore  the  *  literary '  si 
the  carnal-minded  section  of  the  '  Upper  Teiu*  By  the 
who  *  boomed  '  yau  ?" 

TiiL-y  were  nearing  their  hotel  by  this  time,  and  Ev 
stopped  in  shetr  ama^c* 

"  Boomed  Me  I  "  he  echoed—"  Why^  no  one  1 " 

Howard  looked  at  him  with  a  quij^ical,  halMau; 
exprt:ssiijn. 

"  Oh,  come,  come  ! "  he  said  ] — ^*  That  won't  do  1  No  c 
man  can  get  his  sermons  reported  in  the  extensive  way 
have  bet^n,  unless  he's  friends, —and  particular  friends 
— witli  Lhe  pres^/' 

'I'lii^  quick  blood  flushed  to  Everton's  brows  with  a  ser 
somtthin^  hkc  indignation, 

*'  1  a:.tjurc  you,"  he  d-jclared  warmly,—^**  I  do  not  kn 
soui  connected  with  any  newspaper  whatever  !  " 

Howard  f^avt."  a  slight  shru^^  of  his  shoulders. 

"  Well  1  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  some  one  is  wc 
you  on  without  your  knowledge.  There^  a  hand  behin- 
scenes  somewhi.re.  Everything  you  say  is  rc^porled  in  sevt 
the  leading  papers  at  mi^re  or  less  length^and  do  you  su 
that  could  be  done  without  money  or  private  influence  ?" 
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thunder  on  his  care  though  the  hour  was  so  late, 

looking  through  the  dingy  panes  of  his  wintlow  at 
three  faintly  twinkling  stars  that  could  just  be  seen  betwi 
the  dividing  lines  of  a  stack  of  tali  chimneys  opposite,  ^nd 
thought  of  his  own  quiet  Vicarage  with  its  old-world  gArdet^ 
of  the  little  church  with  its  square  ivied  tower,  and  the  gra 
flower-strewn  plot  where  his  murdered  wife  Azalea  I 
mingling  hor  delicate  dust  with  the  creative  elements 
Mother  Earthy  who  so  quickly  changes  what  we  call  dej 
into  other  forms  of  life ; — and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  ki 
of  epoch  had  rolled  away  since  he  had  left  Shad  brook  tl 
morning.  Was  it  possible  that  he  had  only  been  one  ( 
in  London? — nay,  barely  more  than  half  of  one  day?  Wi 
it  was  an  age  ! — an  age  since  the  garden^gate  of  his  coun 
home  had  swung  behind  him,  shutting  away  tb:?  lovely  <jl 
of  fair  lawns  and  fuH-foliaged  trees, — so  much  had  happer 
since  then, — he  had  seen  so  much, — heard  so  much, — a 
suffered  so  much !  Suffered  ?  Ay^  with  a  poignancy 
crcdiLilL^  thouL^h  the  agony  was  Jiothing  more  than  1 
conijjrLissi^jn  tjf  a  fcrw  facts  into  a  Lw  sentences  uttej 
casually  hy  a  stratiger  Why  should  he  wince  at  it?  W] 
did  it  all  amouut  to?  Only  this  j^that  all  tlvj  pain  a 
d'jubt  and  Llcs[)air  of  good  that  had  grippt^d  his  soul  as 
wtre  in  the  daiches  of  devils  when  his  wife  had  been  brouj 
liome  to  him  slain  by  Dan  Kiem^inj  had  returned  in  1 
force  upon  htm  now  with  the  knowledge  that  jacynth  \ 
alive  and  ])ros|K'ring.  Somehow  he  had  sub-consciou 
iiiKij^inL-d  Ikt  going  from  bad  to  worse, — becoming  perhaps 
frequenter  of  sueh  gin-palaces  as  he  bad  seen  that  night,  a 
inhahiiing  a  room  in  one  of  those  wretched  slums.  He  h 
never  thou-ht  to  se<!  her  as  a  wealthy  woman,  with  jesv 
flashing  on  hor  breast,  rnd  the  world  of  fashion  gap 
greedily  upon  hi^r  beauty.  It  was  not  fair,  he  told  him^ 
angrily,  that  she  should  l>e  thus  full  of  pride  and  viUl 
while  the  innocent  Azalea  lay  dead,— murdered,  as  sur 
through  her  as  by  D.in  Kiernan,  And  he  thouRht  ol 
phrase   in   the  book  of  a  modem   author,  —  a   phrase  whi 
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A  CHURCH,  CTowdcd  with  ultra-fai^ioDible  peop 
the  minds  of  A  few  thinkei^  aliinijs  a  curions  anon 
li  ii  called  the  *  House  of  God/  and  in  certain  forms  of  i 
there  are  priests  who  jxSiim  thati  God  Hims^,  the  Create 
Heaven  and  Earth,  ts  personally  present  in  the  compie 
form  of  a  consecrated  wafer  If  this  fantastic  and  superstit 
theory  finds  actual  acceptance  with  sane  persons,  is  it 
rather  wonderful  that  in  this  'Presence'  of  God,  men 
woTTien  arc  ^o  indifferent,  irreverent  and  caJlous  as  they, 
the  most  pan*  show  themselves  to  be  during  any  and  e' 
sort  of  Divme  worship?  For  even  where  no  eccentric  in 
tionsof  the  pri^jslbood  nre  in  vogue, — where  the  riiual  is  sic 
one  or  pr:iyer  and  praise  to  that  Almighty  Power  whose  ete 
force  projects  the  life-ci^rreiits  through  interminable  ocean 
space  wherein  great  planetary  systt^ms,  like  golden  argo: 
sail  on  their  glorious  voyages  to  pre-determincd  ports  of  w 
splendour,  is  it  not  amazing,  even  appalling,  that  a  crowr 
hum:in  un^ts,  whose  hves  hang  on  the  finest  hairs  of  circ 
stance,  Ehould  gather  together  in  a  building  for  the  osten* 
purr'ose  of  acknowledging  their  *  manifold  sins  and  wickedn 
in  the  presence, ^m ark  you  ! — in  the  '  Presence '  of  this  Supr 
Omnipotence,  and  should  show  themselves  less  const 
of  Divine  nearness  than  Ihcy  do  of  their  neighbours'  l 
and  clothing?  Arc  they  humble?  Repentant?  Modei 
beating?  Not  ihcy !  Nothing  perh^ips  in  all  our  vai 
mockeries  of  true  religion  can  erual  the  ridiculous  arrogi 

the   pitiable  conceit   of  Church  congregations  in   fashior 
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fully  retiMi  ifda  to  tb£  sUvery  a(  tbe  <Isfk  a(Bf  wilb  dwir 
rites  and  cacmonmh,  aJl  of  whidi  Aow  ai  borbn 
when  comptired  with  the  pore  Ax>d  qui«t  iptiit  of  nrnpte  pMly. 
*^  If  thu  were  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,*  he  thooghl, — **  I 
ahould  fed  nothing  but  cotDpsa^iooaie  respect  for  all  who 
were  engaged  m  performing  tbetr  devotionfl  according  to  the 
measure  of  thetr  intcllcctiiat  capabffirif^j  but  when  t  know  it 
is  [he  'Church  of  Enf^bM '  pctitma^  to  teach  the  '  teConned' 
faith  which  our  fofe£atbefi  died  to  hand  down  to  us*  tcgetbci 
wi^h  the  watchword  *Tbe  Open  Bible,'— I  cannot  bat 
what   my   fellow-clergy  are  about   that   they   so 
falsify  their  misftioo  !     And  the  Bbhops  and  the  Arcbfaiafaapil 
Why  do  they  remain  inert?     To  whom  are  ihcy  tnictlit^g? 
To  Rome  ?    To  '  principalities  and  powers '  ?     To  ihegarfrts 
and  their  own   lore  of  authority?    One  thing  is  certain^— 
they  are  not  obeying  Christ ;  —  and  with  disobedience  must 
come  downfall!" 

And  he  was  so  full  of  perplexity  and  pain  that  wlien  the 
time  came  for  him  Xo  preach  he  asci:ndt^d  the  pulpit  lilte  i 
man    in   a   dream,   looking   down   on    tht;   soi   of    faces  ai^d 
uptuntod  eyes  as  [jart  of  tije  shifting  and  uncertain  glamour  of 
a  vision  briefly  presented  and  soon  to  vanish   in  nothingness. 
He  w;i^  unconicioLLs  of  the*  ripple  of  interest  that  ran  through 
the  crf)wdt:d  con{;jp,*garion  a^  he  appeared^ — he  could  not  hear 
the   many    wiifs[>ers    caLttioLisly   f.'\changed    betvv^een     variom 
{>CT.sons  surh  as  : — "That's  the  man  whose  wife  was  murdered" 
''  Of)  rca//}' :  "     ''I  suppose  she  had  a  lover?"      "  Oh  dear  no\ 
She    was    killed    by  a    drunken    labourer,  —  you     see,    he's  a 
temperance    preacher."     "You    don't    say    so!      There    must 
have    been    some    reason    for  the  murder?"      "No — just  the 
drink, — a  sort  of  revenge  on  a  temperance  man."       "  Hope  he 
isn't  going  to  i)rcarh  temperance  to-day?"      **  No — that  isn*t 
his  subject— hush-shsh  !" 

And  every  one  settled  down  into  decorous  silence  as  Everton*s 
irie^lo^v  voice  rang  out  over  their  heads  with  a  clear  F)enetrative 
tonC  so  unlike  the  affected  drawl  of  most  preachers,  that  of 
•.     if  alone  it  roused  and  arrested  immediate   attention.      Un- 
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spoke  on  and  oOf  tbc  hiish  in  the  church  grew  mott 
and  mten$«T — tiU  the  smaUtst  intemiplioo»  cnn  of  tbc  pnK 
verbial  *  church  cougftf'  iroald  hare  been  rr^^nicd  a»  m 
almost  impardonable  ofiSfiDOe  by  atl  present.  So  exception^ 
a  preacher  had  not  been  expected  to  appeal  to  tbc  oong^c^ 
tion  on  behalf  of  a  benevolent  scheme  which,  on  the  wbokt 
bad  been  rather  dii^ult  to  organu^^  owing  to  the  pmevakm 
aisiom  among  '  society '  folk  of  giving  their  Exatneff  by  mtf  flf 
j.ssistance  and  nothing  else ;  and  the  most  callovs  ud 
indilTerent  persons  who  heard  Richard  Everton's  sermon  th« 
morning  were  faintly  stiaed  to  rductaxrt  admiration  fof  ik 
strength,  sincerity  and  simpJictty  of  his  utterances  With  ikt 
tenderest  patbo5  he  spoke  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  anl 
with  equally  tender  compassion  he  compared  these  with  ik 
sufferings  of  the  rich, — the  'sorrowful  successful'  as  he  calM 
thetn, — they  who  had  all  this  world's  goods  aE  their  dispooL 
and  cared  for  nothing  save  change  aCnd  a  *new  sen^Mon.' 

"To  make  others  happy/*  he  said,  in  one  passcge, — *'istbc 
only  'new  sensation'  that  never  tires.  It  matters  nothing 
at  all  if  these  others  prove  ungrateful  for  the  benefits  you 
bestow  upon  them.  Vou  gain  far  more  than  they  do,  by  your 
simple  act  of  giving.  \'ou  expand  your  soul ;  it  grows  nearer 
to  the  stature  of  the  Divine.  The  grudging  man,  the  mean  man, 
dwarfs  his  spiritual  height — cramps  his  spiritual  powers — withers 
his  spiritual  fibres, — and  becomes  the  merest  pigmy,  when  he 
might  reach  heroic  form  and  heroic  attributes.  Nothing  that 
i>  given  in  a  i.oble  cause  is  ever  lost — it  conies  back  again  to 
t'ne  giver  with  an  additional  thousand  blessings.  Vou  who 
rarefally  count  your  pounds  and  pence, — you  who  invesl 
every  shilling  in  something  that  you  imagine  may  bring  you 
high  interest,  and  as  often  as  not  lose  all  your  stakes,  have  you 
so  little  faith  in  the  God  you  profess  to  worship  as  to  think 
iHe  will  not  richly  satisfy  you  for  what  you  give  in  His  Namer 
I  say  that  the  richest  man  among  you  to-day  is  likely  to  b€ 
poor  if  he  refuses  to  help  his  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures: 
while  the  poorest  who  gives  what  he  can  with  a  loving  bean 
in  the  gift,  is  more  certain  of  prosperity,  swift  and  continuous. 
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than  any  present  millionaire  who  denies  assistance  to  those 
who  are  in  genuine  need  I  am  not  pleading  for  indiscrimin- 
ate charity.  There  is  nothing  I  deprecate  so  much  or  consider 
so  harmful  to  the  true  interests  of  benevolence  as  the  giving  of 
money  to  the  unworthy, — ^to  the  practised  begging-letter  writer, 
for  example,  or  to  the  degraded  disciple  of  the  Drink  mania, 
who  feigns  misery  in  order  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  spend 
on  the  poison  that  transforms  him  into  a  thing  that  is  neither 
man  nor  beast, — but  I  say  that  wherever  a  real  means  arises 
of  doing  good  to  our  fellow-travellers  who  are  journeying  in  the 
same  road  as  ourselves,  through  life  to  the  larger  life  beyond, 
we  should  never  lose  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  us. 
Sometimes  a  kind  word  is  more  than  gold ;  sometimes  a  gentle 
look  is  worth  more  than  millions  to  the  lonely-hearted  man  or 
woman ;  and  of  these  lonely-hearted  there  are  many  among 
the  world's  richest  inhabitants.  In  whatever  way  we  are 
called  upon  or  expected  to  help  and  console,  let  us  not  grudge 
our  sympathy, — our  quick  aid,— our  utmost  love !  Captious 
critics  may  say  I  express  myself  in  mere  platitudes ;  that  we 
have  all  heard  over  and  over  again  to  the  point  of  positive 
tedium  that  it  is  good  to  '  give  to  the  poor  and  lend  to  the 
Lord.*  'We  know  all  that!'  they  exclaim:  'Give  us  some- 
thing new ! '  Yes ! — you  may  know  all  that, — but  like  the  dates 
and  figures  of  history  you  learned  in  childhood,  you  need  to  be 
reminded  of  a  duty  which  is  so  obvious  that  by  this  very  cause 
alone  it  falls  into  neglect.  And  there  is  nothing  so  *  new '  in 
this  age,  as  the  doing  of  a  kindness  for  kindness'  sake  !  With- 
out a  selfish  motive,  without  egotism,  without  brag,  without 
any  of  the  smug  self-importance  and  assertiveness  which  so 
frequently  disfigure  the  donors  of  large  sums  to  charities; 
nothing  of  all  this,  —  but  just  kindness  for  kindness'  sake ! 
love  for  love's  sake ! "  He  paused  here,  smitten  by  a  sudden 
personal  emotion.  "For,  after  all,"— he  continued,  slowly; 
*'  love  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  attributes  of  God.  If  we  can 
love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  we  have  reached  a  high  form 
of  faith, — I  repeat  *  if '  we  can  !  If  we  can  forgive  our  enemies 
while  they  are  slaying  us  with  their  scorns  and  slanders,  we 
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have  gone  yet  a  step  higherj — and  if  we  can  do  good! 
that  despitefully  use  us,  we  have  touched  the  hem  c 
gannent  of  Christ  Himself,  who  when  He  was  being  Dfti 
the  Cross  saidj  'Father,  forgive  thetn,  *or  they  know  not 
they  do  I'"  M 

His  voice  sankf — and  once  more  he  paused.  TMI 
a  moment's  deep  silence,  and  the  German  '  royalty '  wh 
seated  opposite  the  pulpit  made  a  rustling  movement  < 
gown,  indicative  of  her  readiness  to  deporL  The  flicke 
smile  crossed  Everton's  face — he  heard  and  saw  the 
restless  stir,  but  paid  no  heed.  It  was  not  his  intent! 
spoil  his  sermon  for  the  convenience  of  any  '  Higt 
whatsoever.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  that  section  i 
time-serving  cleigy  who  hastily  gabble  through  a  pre 
sermon  for  the  delectation  of  exalted  personages  who  d 
to  listen  to  any  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God  longei 
ten  minutes.  And  so^  gathering  up  by  degrees  all  the  d 
of  his  discourse,  he  iTove  them  gradually  and  withotrt 
into  a  powerful  summary  and  conclusion,  full  of  ardou 
feeling,  delivered  with  such  moving  earnestness  that  a  k 
lightning  thrill  ran  through  the  eagerly  listening  congre^ 
They  were  indeed  sufficiently  warmed  by  enthusiasm 
have  given  way  to  outbursts  of  applause  had  the  place 
any  other  than  a  church, — and  when  the  sermon  at  last 
to  an  end,  they  were  ready  to  generously  and  gladly 
the  cause  for  which  it  had  been  preached.  A  coll 
was  made  immediately  Everton  had  descended  froi 
pulpit,  and  over  two  hundred  pounds  in  loose  mone; 
taken  in  about  five  minutes,  added  to  a  bank  note  fc 
hundred  pounds  which  had  been  dropped  in  the  plat 
a  crumpled  bit  of  paper  by  Everton's  American  acquain 
Clarence  Howard.  While  the  people  were  filing  c 
church  to  the  solemn  and  thunderous  strains  of  a  Wagi 
organ  voluntary,  Everton  had  to  wait  a  few  minutes  i 
vestry  for  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  whom  he  had  promi: 
accompany  to  luncheon  with  the  particular  Bishop  ' 
invitation  and  persuasion  had  brought  him  to  London. 
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was  a  trifle  weary ;  he  had  done  his  best,  and  yet  there  was 
a  sense  of  fatigue  and  depression  upon  him ;  a  kind  of  un- 
satisfied query  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  which  said, — 
"  What  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  What  is  the  use  of  charity  to  the 
poor  ?  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  but  a  drop  of  relief  in 
the  ocean  of  human  misery ; — an  ocean  so  vast  and  wide  and 
deep  tliat  sometimes  it  seems  threatening  to  swamp  the 
world!" 

The  door  of  the  vestry  opened  softly,  and  a  verger  looked 
in. 

"  B^  pardon,  sir  I    A  lady  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

And  before  he  could  dmw  a  breath  or  utter  a  word,  he  was 
EK:e  to  face  with, — ^Jacynth. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Everton  ?  "  she  said. 

He  was  silent  She  smiled  as  his  eyes  fastened  upon  her 
gravely  and  coldly.  She  knew  how  beautiful  she  looked  in 
ber  gown  of  dark  clinging  velvet  with  old  lace  at  her  throat 
and  wrists,  and  a  plumed  hat  such  as  Gainsborough's  ladies 
might  have  worn,  coquettishly  poised  on  the  waving  masses  of 
ber  rich  brown  hair. 

"  I  saw  you  last  night  at  the  Savoy,*'  she  went  on,  in  soft 
slow  accents  which  had  the  ring  of  an  almost  ultra-refinement, 
"  It  was  quite  a  surprise,  though  of  course  I  knew  you 
were  in  London  because  I  heard  you  were  to  preach  here 
to-day.  We  are  all  so  interested  in  the  charitable  scheme 
which  you  have  pleaded  for  so  splendidly,  and  see  ! — this  is  to 
add  to  the  collection  on  behalf  of  my  husband  and  myself." 
And  she  laid  a  cheque  for  five  himdred  pounds  on  the  little 
table  that  stood  between  them.  "It  is  to  be  included  in  the 
general  collection,  please! — ^and  our  names  are  not  to  be 
mentioned.  I  brought  it  round  to  the  vestry  myself  in  order 
to  explain  this  to  you  personally, — and  also  because, — be- 
cause I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  again.  You  remember  me, 
don't  you?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  quietly — "  I  remember  you  perfectly — 
facynth  ! " 

As  he  uttered  her  name  she  gave  him  a  quick  glance  of 
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middle  of  her  sentence. 
"  1  should  imagine,"  he  said - 

you.../ ,0  think  of  poor  little  Sh 
She  looked   up  at  him  with 

expr^ion  Of  surprise.    Then  S. 
Vou  are  not  a  bit  chanced 
I  IT  ^«"-""»ning  STL 
I  wonder  you  don't  get  Ured  of  i 
Butyouaiefe„,ousnow,andt^ 

"Comeand;^!,'^'^'  "^ 

Shadbrook  to-morrow."   *^    ^    '° 

"Ah.  but  you  will  not  return  if; 
just  one  more  day  I"  she  said. -rf 

^,.'™^-'  1»«  »  much  ■„ 
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he  thought  of  her, — what  evil  she  had  woriced  on  harmless 
lives, — and  yet, — ^there  she  stood,  foul  to  the  soul's  core  with 
vulgarest  vice,  and  lovely  as  a  spring  morning! — smiling  at 
him  too  with  the  simplest  and  most  wistful  air  of  perfect 
innocence !  He  lifted  her  hand  from  his  arm  and  put  it 
gently  aside. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  come,"  he  said — "  What  hour  shall  I 
find  you  disengaged  ?  " 

She  took  out  a  golden  card-case  on  which  an  elaborate 
monogram  'J.N.'  sparkled  in  diamonds,  and  on  one  of  her 
visiting  cards  wrote  with  a  tiny  pencil — *  5.' 

*' There!"  she  said — "You  must  consider  yourself  quite  a 
jMivil^ed  person,  for  as  a  rule  I  never  see  any  callers  on 
Mondays.  Well  have  a  good  long  'talk-out'  I — I  want  to  tell 
you  everything  !^^ 

Almost  he  smiled.  There  was  something  vaguely  humorous 
about  her  splendid  effrontery ; — the  effrontery  of  the  position 
to  which  she  had  been  raised  by  the  wealth  and  the  whim  of 
a  rascal  Jew.  So  contemptible  an  uplifting ! — and  yet  in  the 
world's  eyes  quite  sufficient  for  the  subjugation  of  that  Clown 
with  Cap  and  Bells  which  is  nowadays  called  'Society.' 
Sufficient  too,  for  her,  originally  a  mere  village  wanton,  to 
assure  him  that  he,  her  former  Vicar,  '  was  quite  a  privileged 
person '  in  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  see  her  on  a  day  not 
usually  granted  to  visitors  !  And  through  the  recesses  of  his 
memory  rang  the  echo  of  a  dying  man's  frenzied  scream — 
*Jacynth!  Jacynthl  Hold  her!  See  where  she  goes!  Will  no 
one  stop  her?  Running,  running,  running,  —  lookl — running 
straight  into  Hell  1  Jacynth !  All  the  devils  at  her ! — tearing 
her  lovely  body, — her  lovely  body  that  God  made!  God! 
There's  no  God !    There  never  was !     It's  all  a  lie ! " 

At  that  moment  the  vestry  door  opened  again,  and  the  Vicar 
for  whom  he  had  been  waiting,  entered 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  left  you  alcme  so  long,  Mr.  Evcrton," — 
he  began,  formally ;  then  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  he 
exclaimed — "  Mrs.  Nordstein !  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected 
pleasure ! " 


and  myself — Mr.  Everton  will  expla 

She  broke  off,  looking  from  on( 
feigned  embarrassment,  while  Ever 
she  had  given  him  to  his  colleague. 

"Mrs.  Nordstein  wishes  this  to  b 
collection,"  he  said,  coldly— "The  d 
be  publicly  mentioned." 

The  Vicar  glanced  hastily  at  the  s 
was  inscribed.  Then  his  little  eyes  t 
and  his  face,  which  was  full  and  rubi 
redder. 

"My  dear  Mrs.   Nordstein  I"    he 
reverential  accents, — "This  is  really  t 
generous!    Five  Hundred  Pounds) 
collection  up  to  eight  hundred  pou 
Everton,  are  you  not  delighted  with 
of  your  good  efforts  ?    It  is  ()ositively  i 

Everton  was  looking  fixedly  at  Jac 
he  looked,  whether  any  memory  of  tl 
conscience  troubled  her  ?    Apparently 

"I  am  sure,"  he  said,  stiffly,  "that 
would  have  helped  your  cause  in  any  c 

"Ah,  do  not  be  too  sure  about  that  1 
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stood  the  repulsion  expressed  in  his  movement,  and  an  amused 
smile  lifted  the  comers  of  her  lovely  mouth.  Turning  from 
him,  she  held  out  the  same  hand  to  the  Vicar,  whose  name 
was  Carey,  and  whose  congr^^tions,  owing  to  their  'High' 
ritualistic  practices,  were  known  among  the  irreverent  as 
'Mother  Carey's  chickens.'  He  grasped  it  impressively  and 
bent  over  it 

"  May  I  ? "  he  said,  and  kissed  the  well-fitting  back  of  her 
glove.     Her  smile  deepened. 

**  You  remind  me  of  Cardinal  Lyall ! " — she  said — "  He  is  a 
perfect  courtier, — like  yourself !  " 

"  Ah,  the  Cardinal  is  privileged !  He  sees  you  oftener  than 
I  do ! "  answered  the  Reverend  Carey,  with  a  fatuously  tender 
air  of  reproach. 

"You  mean  that  he  calls  on  me  oftener!"  she  corrected 
him,  laughingly — "But  he  is  not  always  admitted!  Now  if 
you  will  let  me  know  next  time  you  are  coming  to  see  me^ 
I  promise  to  be  at  home!     Good-bye!" 

With  a  flashing  backward  glance  of  her  dark  eyes  at  Everton, 
she  moved  out  of  the  vestry,  and  Mr.  Carey  ambled  hastily 
after  her. 

"  Allow  me  to  see  you  to  your  car ! "  he  said,  eagerly,  an(^ 
like  a  portly  servitor  attendant  on  a  queen  he  followed  in  the 
wake  of  her  trailing  velvets  and  perfumed  lace,  and  disappeared. 

Everton  left  alone  again  for  a  few  moments,  was  thankful  for 
the  brief  respite  from  the  strain  he  had  been  putting  on  his 
nerves.  He  was  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the  force  of  the 
storm  that  raged  within  his  own  soul  He  felt  as  a  man  deeply 
and  cruelly  wronged  may  feel  in  the  presence  of  his  bitterest 
foe.  Over  and  over  again  he  asked  himself  how  it  was  possible 
that  Jacynth, — Jacynth  Miller, — Dan  Kieman's  light-o'-love^ 
and  the  toy  of  other  men  besides  Dan  Kieman,  should  actually 
have  taken  a  position  in  London  society  ! — a  position  too  in 
which  she  could  seemingly  afford  to  dictate  her  'days  for 
visitors,'  as  though  she  were  some  great  celebrity  or  mover  of 
world's  business,  to  whom  time  was  more  precious  than 
money!  He  could  have  laughed  at  the  incongruity  of  the 
25 
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f4k7Vi:,t>t  Tt^^Ti  worr^:n,  :>^.r^:.sr:  h<i  il^riji  :r^r,-^ged  to  Impress 
tbem  with  th«<5  kica  thar  r^  -mTU,  par-«culir!7  ar>d  paternally 
inUr€itUd  ID  each  indirid:^  zz,f:zz^:jfr.  rJ-Jr^^  i^x  taken  severally 
Conade red  ;a  a  wbole,  hoTre-.er,  his  opinion  of 
diOacut   to   that  which  be  simulated,  and 
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perhaps  if  they  had  known  of  the  not  always  chcnce  witticisms 
which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  in  at  their  expense  when  well 
out  of  their  vicinity,  they  might  not  have  subscribed  to  give 
him  the  luxurious  moto^car,  of  which  he  had  lately  become 
possessor,  as  the  result  of  their  admiring  homage.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  quite  an  agreeable  personage,  though  he  was 
prouder  of  his  own  legs  than  of  anything  else  in  his  diocese. 
Let  it  be  said  that  this  vanity  was  excusable,  for  the  1^  were 
undoubtedly  exceptional  in  their  elegant  shapeliness.  Wherever 
they  moved  they  commanded  attention.  Standing  upright,  or 
gracefully  crossed  when  the  body  they  so  nobly  supported  was 
in  a  sitting  attitude, — slighdy  bent  in  a  posture  of  attention,  or 
moving  forward  with  an  all<onquering  stateliness,  the  legs 
were  the  dignity  of  the  Bishop.  They  advanced  now  to  meet 
Everton  with  a  bland  geniality,  and  the  hand  that  was  proffered 
at  the  same  moment  was  quite  a  poor  and  secondary  affair 
compared  with  them. 

''Delighted,"  —  said  the  Bishop,  in  rich,  warm  tones, 
"  delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  personaUy  congratulating 
you  on  the  splendid  work  you  have  been  doing  lately  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  Mr.  Everton  !  Yes !  And  most  grateful 
to  you  for  coming  up  to  town  to  help  us  with  our  little  scheme 
of  charitable  work.  Mr.  Carey  tells  me  the  collection  to-day 
amounts  to  eight  hundred  pounds !  Eight  hundred  pounds  ! 
Astonishing  1  I  know  of  no  preacher  in  London  who  could 
have  drawn  so  much  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  congregation  in 
one  morning !     Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  Archdeacon  1 " 

Everton  here  acknowledged  the  presence  of  a  handsome 
man  of  middle  age,  about  as  portly  as  the  Bishop,  but  rather 
more  s)nnmetrical  in  height  and  build,  though  owning  less 
shapely  legs  than  those  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  He  was 
an  impressive  individual,  with  an  elocutionary  voice  and  an 
elocutionary  manner,  and  was  highly  popular  with  that  partic- 
ular section  of  church-going  society  who  like  their  religious 
doctrines  served  up  to  them  like  dessert,  on  painted  plates 
with  satin  doyleys,  and  finger-bowls  full  of  rose-water.  He 
greeted  Everton  with  a  grave  cordiality  that  became  his  height 


' 


listening  to  the  flow  of  talk  between  th 
and  the  Reverend  *  Mother  Carey' 
bewilderment.  Money  was  unques 
subject, — the  wealth  of  this,  that,  or 
discussed,  declared,  or  denied, — a 
'drawing'  congregations  were  menti 
importance. 

"  But  we  must  not  go  quite  so  far," 
in  his  deep,  vibrant  tones — "  not  quiti 
friends  in  America  1     Over  there  the 
'up-to-date.'    One  minister  in  New 
illuminated  the  outside  of  his  church 
music-halL     He  has   provided  an    on 
organ  and  illustrates   his  sermon  witt 
Pretty  young  women  in  white  gowns  sh* 
their  seats,  and  every  worshipper  is  pi 
post-card!     Ha-ha!     Ha-ha-ha!"     ' 
laugh  had  something  mellow  and  juicy 
curious,  and  no  doubt  effective,  form  of 
think  it  would  succeed  here.     A  post- 
He  is  a  great   enthusiast,  and  calb 
methods  '  the  age  of  the  tallow  candle 
England  still   pursue   th**  ♦-"- 
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absolutely  necessary  nowadays  to  attract  the  people  by  some- 
thing new,  and,  if  possible,  '  sensational'  They  are  tired  of 
plain  Gospel  preaching.  I  have  often  thought  of  asking  Mrs. 
Nordstein  to  recite  in  my  church.  Some  devotional  piece, 
of  course — *  Rock  of  Ages '  or  *  Abide  with  me.'  She  would 
•  draw '  immensely !  " 

Everton  looked  up.  There  was  an  expression  on  his  fine 
features  that,  like  a  word  of  command,  invoked  silence.  He 
waited  a  moment, — then — ^addressing  himself  to  the  Bishop, 
said: 

"  My  lord,  will  you  not  speak  ?  " 

The  Bishop  gave  him  a  placidly  surprised  smile. 

"  Will  I  not  speak  ?  "  he  echoed — "  Is  there  anything  for  me 
to  say?" 

"I  should  have  thought  so!"  replied  Everton,  steadily, 
though  his  voice  had  a  strong  ring  of  passion  in  it — *'  I  should 
have  thought  it  impossible  for  you  to  tolerate  patiently  the 
proposal  made  by  a  minister  of  Christ  to  turn  the  services  of 
the  Church  into  a  'variety '  entertainment  I " 

The  Bishop  flushed  red  with  a  violent  shock  of  annoyance. 

"  But  you  must  not  take  it  quite  in  that  way," — he  hastily 
began. 

"  How  am  I  to  take  it  then  ? " — ^and  Everton,  thoroughly 
roused,  flashed  a  challenging  glance  at  Carey,  who  merely 
smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  patient 
tolerance,  while  the  Archdeacon  turned  his  well-trained  eyes 
from  one  to  another  as  in  mild  deprecation  of  any  dispute — 
"A  church  is  a  building  consecrated  to  Divine  worship. 
Men  are  educated  and  ordained  to  carry  out  certain  forms  of 
this  Divine  worship  with  all  possible  humility,  simplicity  and 
reverence.  Yet  I  gather  that  Mr.  Carey  would  not  consider  it 
beyond  his  crdainment  if  he  could  engage  the  services  of 
a  notorious  society  woman  to  play  the  actress  within  the 
so-called  *  House  of  God,'  in  order  to  draw  a  large  audience, 
God  Himself  not  being  considered  sufficiently  attractive !  My 
lord,  if  the  Christian  religion  is  no  longer  an  honest  faith  with 
us,  let  the  Christian  churches  all  be  pulled  down  rather  thiin 
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have  their  ancient  and  sacred  associations  desecraledi — but,  if 
we  solemnly  and  truly  believe  m  God  and  the  Incarnate 
Pivinity  of  Christ,  let  us  beware  how  we  blaspheme  I " 

The  Bishop  looked  confused  He  was  distinctly  uncomfort- 
able,— anxious  as  he  always  was  to  conciliate  atl  parties  and 
harmonise  conflLcting  opinions,  he  found  Everton's  plain 
speaking  very  awkward  and  difficult  to  answer, 

"Surely/' — said  the  Archdeacon,  coming  to  the  rcsoie  with 
a  bland  and  pacifying  air — '*you  would  not,  Mr.  Everlon, 
consider  the  recitation  of  a  hymn  in  church  by  a  good  and 
beautiful  woman,  blasphemous?" 

"I  was  about  to  make  the  same  protest,"  murmured  Carey, 
sipping  his  wine  ; — *'  Mr.  Everton  has,  if  he  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so,  become  rather  suddenly  heated  in  the  matter.  A 
great  singer  does  not  commit  blasphemy  because  he  or  she 
sings  an  anthem  in  the  church, — nor  can  I  imagine  the 
recilatio!!  of  a  beautiful  poem  by  a  sweet  and  generous  lady 
a  more  blasphemous  performance  than  the  singing  of  an 
anthem.  It  does  not  do  to  be  too  narrow-minded  in  these 
days.  And  I  think  I  may  venture  to  remark  that  the  word 
'notorious'  does  not  apply  to  Mrs.  Nordstein.  She  is 
certainly  renowned  for  her  beauty — but  her  social  reputation 
stands  very  high — in  fact  she  is  a  woman  of  the  fmest  principle 
and  most  unblemished  character " 

"  Unblemished,  —  positively  unblemished  ! "  agreed  the 
Archdeacon,  murmuringly — "  It  is  true  that  she  was  for  a 
very  short  time  on  the  stage  as  quite  a  young  girl, — but  that 
was  the  merest  episode  of  accident,  and  scarcely  counts  in  her 
life  at  all." 

Over  Everton 's  face  there  swept  a  shadow  of  stern  pain. 

*'It  matters  little  what  she  is," — he  said,  coldly  ; — "I  judge 
no  one  in  this  case  as  cither  virtuous  or  vicious.  What  I  say 
is  this — that  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  sink  the  church  to  the 
level  of  the  theatre,  it  will  end  by  making  religion  a  farce.  If 
people  cannot  be  drawn  away  for  one  day  in  the  week  from 
all    worldly  concerns, — from    all    spectacular  shows,  costume, 
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in  prayerful  quietness  the  majesty  of  that  Omnipotence  on 
whom  our  little  lives  depend  for  every  breathy — ^then  we 
clergy  are  not  doing  our  duty.  We  may  not  and  dare  not 
blame  the  people,  for  it  is  evident  that  we  alone  are  in  fault 
We  have  lost  our  hold  on  them.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  there  is  any  one  of  us  here  present  or  elsewhere,  who  feels 
that  he  cannot  draw  his  congregation  together  in  the  name 
and  for  the  love  of  Christ,  without  any  external  or  fictitious 
aid,  his  plain  duty  is  to  resign  the  Church  altogether  and 
seek  some  other  means  of  making  his  life  useful  to  the 
world." 

The  Archdeacon  smiled  blandly. 

"You  are  mediaeval,  my  dear  Mr.  Everton!"  he  said,  in 
soothing  accents — "Really  quite  mediaeval!  It  is  very 
refreshing  to  meet  with  any  one  like  you,  in  these  days.  You 
are  a  great  gain  to  the  Church !  But  you  must  not  expect 
to  find  many  imitators.  St  Francis  preached  to  the  little 
birds.  Perhaps  you  will  be  another  St  Francis.  But  modem 
society,  alas ! — is  not  composed  of  little  birds ! " 

The  Bishop  laughed  genially. 

"Live,  and  let  live!"  he  said, — "I  believe  in  allowing 
each  man  in  Holy  Orders  to  formulate  his  own  ideas  on 
the  faith  to  suit  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  congregation. 
Provided  the  laity  are  drawn  to  God," — here  he  pursed  his 
lips  and  looked  solemn; — "no  objection  should  be  raised 
to  the  means  whereby  this  desirable  end  is  efiected.  We 
should  not  deny  even  to  Mrs.  Nordstein," — here  he  smiled 
again, — "  the  power  to  save  a  soul !  We  cannot  lay  down 
any  fixed  law." 

"Not  even  the  law  of  Christ?"  demanded  Everton — "It 
seems  to  me  our  sole  business  is  to  lay  down  that  law,  and 
insist  upon  it,  if  we  mean  to  keep  our  faith  firm  as  a  bulwark 
of  our  national  life." 

"  The  Higher  Criticism,"  began  the  Archdeacon,  oratorically, 
"  the  Higher  Criticism " 

"  Is  rank  blasphemy ! "  said  Everton,  his  rich  voice  ringing 
out  like  a  clarion.     "  You  call  •  higher  criticism '  the  opinion  of 
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a  set  of  pigmy  scholars,  whose  knowledge,  such  ss  it  is,  may  be 

proved  mere  ignorance  within  the  next  hundred  y^ars  of  scien- 
tific discovery  I  Assertion  and  contradiction  are  the  forward 
and  backward  swing  of  time's  pendulum, — what  the  wisest  man 

declares  is  true  to-day  may  be  false  to-morrow  ;^but  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ, — the  Perfect  Example  of  Perfect  Love,  is 
thL^  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever  I  And  by  Him  and 
His  command  alone  we  must  take  our  stand,  otherwise  our 
calling  and  election  to  the  ministry  is  a  lie  and  an  affront  to 
Heaven!'* 

I'here  was  a  moment's  dead  silence.  The  Bishop  grew  red 
and  pale  by  tums^  Everton's  plain  statement  of  plain  fact  was 
to  him  visibly  unexpected  and  unpleasant*  The  Reverend  Mr 
Carey  looked  to  him  for  an  answer, — the  Archdeacon  turned  a 
deferential  ear  towards  him.  He  hummed  and  hawed ;  it  was 
gradually  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  ought  to  say  something. 
He  took  a  hasty  gulp  of  wine,  and  his  contradictory  eyes  looked 
down  at  his  mouth  in  watchful  expectancy. 

"  You  have  very  strong  opinions,  Mr.  Everton,"  he  said,  at 
last — "  And,  if  you  will  excuse  my  frankness,  I  venture  to  con- 
sider them  rather  /oo  strong  !  Were  I  the  Bishop  of  your 
diocese  I  am  afraid — I  am  really  afraid  I  should  have  to  take 
you  to  task  !  You  tread  on  very  delicate  and  dangerous 
ground  when  you  assume — mind,  I  only  say  'assume'  to  know 
exactly  the  meaning  of  Our  Lord's  commands, — for  lie  gave  as 
much  consideration  to  the  Magdalen  as  he  did  to  His  own 
mother, — nay  perhaps,  even  more  ! — and  He  consorted  *  with 
publicans  and  sinners.'  Provided  we  serve  God,  it  matters 
little  /low  we  serve  Him.  To  one  person  a  showy  ceremonial 
may  help  to  salvation  ; — to  another,  a  simple  service  may  suffice  ; 
to  one  a  Roman  Catholic  ritual  may  appeal, — to  another  a 
Methodist  meeting, — but  provided  we  have  all  one  great 
intention " 

"Which  is  to  suit  our  own  convenience,"  inter[)osed  Ever- 
ton,  calmly — ''  anything  may  be  tolerated.  I  see  !  I  under- 
stand !     But,  my  lord,  your  veiled  reproof  carries  no  conviction 
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conduct  of  many  of  the  clergy  to-day  is  alienating  the  people 
from  the  comprehension  of  Christ's  true  teaching, — and  I  am 
equally  and  sadly  positive  that  we  shall  be  punished  for  our 
neglect  and  apathy  very  speedily.  I  hear  that  there  are  even  men 
in  your  high  position,  my  lord,  who  are  disgracing  their  sacred 
office, — one  I  could  myself  name,  who  makes  a  companion  and 
friend  of  a  professing  clergyman  whose  open  immorality  is  the 
common  byword  of  the  country  town  he  frequents, — and 
another " 

He  paused,  checked  by  the  startled  confusion  in  tfie  faces 
of  his  hearers.  The  Archdeacon  raised  an  impressive  hand  in 
admonition. 

"  Pray  say  no  more,  Mr.  Everton ! "  he  murmured,  in  grieved 
accents — "  We  know  to  whom  you  allude.  I  hardly  thought 
the  matter  would  have  reached  your  ears,  but  as  it  has  imfor- 
tunately  done  so,  you  surely  see  the  advisability  of  dropping  the 
subject  ?  " 

"I  should  hope," — said  the  Bishop,  solemnly — "that  Mr. 
Everton  would  not,  even  in  the  utmost  fervour  of  his  zeal,  ever 
allude  to  it ! " 

"  It  would  certainly  be  unwise  and  regrettable  to  do  so," — 
added  Mr.  Carey. 

Everton  looked  from  one  to  another  in  momentary  surprise. 
Then  a  sudden  light  seemed  to  flash  upon  him,  and  his  face 
grew  very  cold  and  stern. 

"  I  think  I  comprehend  you  ! "  he  said,  slowly.  "  But  let 
me  just  say  that  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the 
matter  which  so  evidently  disturbs  your  minds.  All  I  know 
is,  that  a  certain  Bishop  is,  to  put  it  plainly,  an  infamous 
criminal, — ^and  that  both  the  Law  and  the  State  are  con- 
niving to  cover  his  crime  and  keep  him  in  his  sacred  office, 
when  by  every  canon  of  honour  and  decency,  he  should  be 
cast  out  of  it  and  publicly  disgraced.  You  ask  me  not  to 
speak  of  this  scandal  I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the 
man  concerned.  But  if  ever  I  do  know  it,  I  shall  not  join 
the  conspiracy  of  silence.  Rather  shall  I  do  my  best  to  expose 
this  high  ecclesiastical  fraud  as  openly  as  possible." 
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The  Archdeacon  flamed  into  sudden  temper. 

"You  will  tiot  serve  the  Church  by  such  an  action,  sir  J" 
he  exclaimed,  warmly; — "You  will  do  in&niie  harm  t  Yon 
must  leam  to  be  diplomatic.     The  cause  of  true  religion  is  not 

s'jrved  by  exposing  the  weakness  of  any  of  its  ministers*'* 

Everton  looked  full  at  him* 

"Why  then  it  would  seem  that  we  are  more  careful  of  our 
national  finance  than  our  national  faith!"  he  said; — "The 
Government  would  not  permit  a  thief  or  a  forgtT  to  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Why  should  the  Church  permit 
a  criminal  to  officiate  at  her  altars  and  tamper  with  the 
sacraments  of  God?  It  is  a  position  I  do  not  understand, — 
tlmugh  I  shall  make  every  endeavour  to  do  so!"  Here  he 
addressed  the  Bishop.  "  Will  you  excuse  me  ?  I  have  several 
things  to  attend  to  this  afternoon " 

*'  One  moment !  "  and  the  Bishop  rose  from  table — "  Give 
mc  a  few  words  with  you  in  my  study,  Mr.  Evcrton," — and 
he  beamed  upon  him  with  a  kindly  cordiality  ; — "I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  able  to  convince  you,  that  in  certain  matters  affectini: 
th'j  clergy's  position  with  the  laity,  silence  is  best." 

Me  led  the  way  out  of  the  room,  and  Everton  followed. 
When  the  two  had  disappeared  the  Archdeacon  and  *  Mother 
Carey '  exchanged  glances.  Then  Carey  gave  a  short  angry 
laugh. 

*'  An  insolent  fellow  !  " — he  said — "  A  pity  the  Bishop  ever 
asked  him  to  preach." 

The  Archdeacon  smiled  benignantly. 

*•  I  should  not  say  that," — he  o^)served,  placidly; — *' No,  I 
should  not  say  that  if  I  were  you  !  lie  is  a  very  powerful 
preacher,  —  very  powerful  indeed.  Moreover,  he  is  being 
*  boomed ' ;  and  if  the  *  boom  '  continues,  as  it  is  likely  to  do, 
London  will  succumb  to  one  of  its  epileptic  fits  of  enthusiasm 
and  he  will  *  draw '  all  society.  I  think  she  means  that  he 
shall  do  so." 

"She?"  echoed  Carey,  quickly— "Who  is  she'^'' 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Nordstein,  of  course." 
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''  That  I  am  quite  unable  to  inform  you," — and  the  Arch* 
deacon  waved  the  question  away  with  a  graceful  valedictory 
gesture ; — "  But  I  am  sure  she  is  interested  in  his  career.  It 
was,  in  fact,  she  who  suggested  to  the  Bishop  that  he  should 
be  asked  to  preach  for  our  charity." 

Carey's  round  eyes  protruded  and  his  jaw  lengthened  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  surprise  and  dismay. 

"  Mrs.  Nordstcin  ! "  he  again  repeated — "  Dear  me !  That 
makes  things  rather  serious !     He  may  become  a  power ! " 

"  Well,  if  her  influence  can  make  him  so,  he  will,"  replied 
the  Archdeacon,  walking  with  quite  a  stagey  elegance  to  the 
window  and  looking  out — "  I  see  the  Bishop  has  not  detained 
him  very  long.     He  has  just  gone." 

And  as  he  spoke  the  Bishop  himself  reentered  the  room, 
graciously  smiling. 

**  1  have  allowed  our  enthusiastic  country  friend  to  depart," 
he  said,  amicably; — "He  was  anxious  to  get  through  some 
pressing  correspondence.  He's  a  very  remarkable  man.  And 
a  fine  preacher.     But  perhaps  just  a  little, — a  little  eccentric" 

"  Very  much  so,  I  should  say  I "  agreed  Carey ; — "  I  suppose 
you  told  him " 

"  Not  alL"  And  the  Bishop  suddenly  frowned.  "  It  would 
not  have  been  safe.  He  might  have  started  off  to  rouse  all 
London !     With  such  a  man  it  is  best  to  temporise." 

"  For  how  long  ? "  inquired  the  Archdeacon,  with  an  odd 
smile. 

The  darkness  on  the  episcopal  features  deepened. 

"I  cannot  say.  He  is  a  difficult  character.  He  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions." 

"The  rashness,  rather  than  the  courage,"  said  the  Arch- 
deacon, severely. 

"Possibly!" 

And  while  they  thus  discussed  him,  Everton,  stricken  to 
his  heart's  core  with  the  horrible  amazement  and  shame 
which  had  been  roused  in  his  soul  by  the  Bishop's  delicately 
hinted  warning  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  scandal  affecting 
one  of  his  brothers  in  office,  made  his  way  back  to  his  hotel 
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as  quickly  as  he  couldf  there  to  shut  himself  in  the  sohtude 
and  silence  of  his  own  room  and  try  to  think  out  the  incidents 
of  the  morning.  Even  Jacynth,  with  her  initating  smile  and 
loisy  languorous  eyeSj  sank  in  the  hackground  of  his  conscioiis- 
nc:s3  in  face  of  the  greater  shock  he  had  received  to  all  the 
deejjest  and  most  sacred  emotions  of  his  souL 

"  My  God,  my  God  E "  he  groaned,  in  sharp  agony  of  spirit, 
*^  If  the  people  only  knew  !  " 

With  this  came  the  lightning  flash  of  a  suggestion  : 

*^Why  should  I  not  tell  them?'^ 

For  a  moment  his  mental  self  sprang  upright  like  a  warrior 
fully  armed  for  battle, — then  sank  again  under  the  weary 
weight  of  a  wave  of  deep  depression.  A  mocking  voice 
seemed  whispering  in  his  ears: 

"O  fool!"— it  said— "Of  what  avail  to  speak  the  truth? 
No  one  listens  and  no  one  cares  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XX 

IT  was  with  a  strong  sense  of  reluctance  and  misgiving  that 
he  found  himself  next  day  outside  the  door  of  Israel 
Nordstein's  mansion  in  Pprtman  Square,  at  the  hour  Jacynth 
had  appointed  to  receive  him.  Twice  or  three  times  he  had 
almost  decided  not  to  visit  her,  and  to  send  a  written  excuse, 
— then  the  memory  of  her  mocking  glance  and  light  laugh 
came  back  upon  him  and  goaded  his  flagging  intention.  For, 
after  all,  she  was  only  Jacynth !  Only  Jacynth,  a  heartless 
village  wanton,  to  whom,  when  in  ignorance  of  her  true 
character,  he  had  given  the  Holy  Communion  on  many  a 
Sunday,^-only  Jacynth,  whom  he  had  pitied  because  she  had 
never  known  father  or  mother,  and  because  she  was  just  one 
of  those  illegitimate  waifs  and  strays  cast  into  the  world  without 
their  own  consent,  and  for  ever  after  branded  with  a  shame 
not  of  their  seeking.  Only  Jacynth ! — and  she  lived  here — 
here  in  this  big  pretentious-looking  house,  painted  a  dazzling 
white,  with  balconies  to  every  window,  filled  with  flowers, — 
she  whose  home  in  Shadbrook  had  been  a  four-roomed  cottage 
which  neither  she  nor  her  so-called  'auntie'  had  ever  troubled 
to  keep  clean !  Truly  time  had  worked  changes  in  her 
surroundings, — and  for  her  evil  deeds  she  had  received 
prosperity  instead  of  punishment !  Saddened  and  half  angry 
with  fate  and  fortune  for  playing  such  an  incongruous  trick, 
he  paused  on  the  wide  stone  step  for  a  moment,  hesitating; 
then  finally  rang  the  bell.  The  door  opened  instantly, 
displaying  with  considerable  effect  two  gorgeous  flunkeys  who 
stood  like  statues  on  either  side  of  the  intericMr  passage  a 
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little  (o  the  i^ar^  while  i  sUtely  man  in  bUxrk  advanced  a 
step  or  two  with  gr<^t  dignity  and  then  paused,  awAitiDg  the 
HLLtcmcnt  of  the  visitor*  business* 

**  Mn^  Sordstein  ?  "  said  Evertofi,  tentadvelf. 

The  man  in  black  put  a  counter  questioa 

"Mr.  Ridurd  iivcrton?" 

And  he  presented  hU  visiting^ard 

The  nwn  in  bbck  imim^i^tcly  relaxed  his  sererity  of 
manner,  and  became  almost  obsequious, 

"This  w^Yt  if  your  please,  Mr<" 

Waving  the  flunkeys  majestically  aside:,  he  preceded  Richard 
through  a  magnifioerht  hall,  rich  with  paintings  and  statuary 
and  great  marble  vasc^  which  brimmed  over  like  fountains 
with  a  wealth  of  bloom  and  colour  provided  by  masses  of 
cut  flowers  and  hot  house-  plants, — then  up  a  wide,  boftly- 
ear[)«:t'.d  staircase  to  the  next  landing,  where,  passing  through 
a  doorway  huncj  with  rich  rose  silk  (  urtains,  he  ushered  him 
intr;  a  long,  light  lovely  room,  exrjuisit*  ly  decorated  and 
fiirnish'-d,  and  crowd».d  with  the  most  c(jstiy  aiid  beautiful 
ohje'  Is  of  art  and  luxury. 

I  lep!  jKiusing,  he  said     - 

'*  Will  you  take  a  seat,  sir.  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Nordstein  you 
are  here." 

And  he  made  his  pompous  exit,  bearing  Kverton's  visiting- 
card  before  him  on  a  massive  silver  salver  as  though  it  were 
i  trophy. 

In  a  (laze  of  sheer  bewilderment  Everton  stood  looking 
about  him,  trying  to  realise  that  all  the  evidences  of  a  lavish 
exjx.nditure  and  «:asy  mode  of  life  which  surrounded  him 
were  so  many  inrontestable  proofs  that  so  far  as  Jacynth  w^as 
concerned  the  result  of  evil  was  good.  Who  in  'society' 
knew,  or  knowing  who  would  wish  to  remember,  that  Mrs. 
Nordstein  liad  been  a  girl  of  bad  character,  now  that  she  was 
'  res[x;ctably  *  married  to  a  millionaire?  A  wealthy  marriage 
Is  the  olilivion  of  every  woman's  past  indiscretions  !     A  sudden 
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of  her  harmless  little  vanities, — of  her  excusable  longings  for 
pretty  dresses  and  dainty  things  which  he  could  not  afford  to 
give  her,— of  the  patient  way  in  which  she  had  endured  the 
dullness  of  Shadbrook  when  her  whole  nature  was  one  that 
instinctively  craved  for  gaiety  and  freedom  from  restraint, — 
and  choking  tears  rose  in  his  throat  at  the  cruelty  of  fate.  To 
serve  God  faithfully  had  been  his  proudest  effort — did  such 
service  merit  the  destruction  of  all  that  his  life  held  dear? 
There  was  an  unspoken  protest  in  his  soul  such  as  that 
expressed  by  Omar  Khayyim : 

"Almighty  Potter  on  whose  wheel  of  blue, 
The  world  is  fashioned,  and  is  broken  too. 

Why  to  the  race  of  men  is  heaven  so  dire? 
In  what,  O  Wheel,  have  I  offended  you?" 

Was  it  right  or  just  that  Azalea,  his  innocent  love,  the 
mother  of  his  child,  should  be  done  to  death  for  no  real 
fault  of  her  own, — ^while  Jacynth — she  for  whom  there  was 
no  God — she  who  had  recklessly  and  shamelessly  abandoned 
herself  to  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  should  be  living 
in  the  satisfaction  of  full  health  and  vitality,  nourished  by 
everything  that  could  make  life  fair  and  pleasant 

Here  his  bitter  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  soft  rustling 
sound  caused  by  the  gentle  swaying  aside  of  the  silken 
portiere.  A  door  opened  and  closed  again,  and  a  light  step 
approached  him.  He  felt  a  curious  reluctance  to  raise  his; 
eyes  till  the  usages  of  civility  compelled  him  to  do  so, — yet 
he  was  conscious  that  Jacynth  had  entered  the  room.  Withi 
a  mental  effort  as  strong  as  though  he  were  lifting  his  very 
soul  out  of  a  grave  where  it  had  been  buried  alive,  he  forced 
himself  to  look  at  her.  She  had  advanced  towards  him  till 
she  was  within  reach  of  his  hand,  and  she  now  stood  stilly 
smiling  as  sweetly  as  one  who  welcomes  a  dear  friend  after 
long  absence. 

"So   you    have   come!"    she  said; — "I   was  afraid  you 
wouldn't!" 
26 
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He  was  silent-  He  wondered  how  it  was  ihat  God  could 
have  made  an  evil  thing  so  beautiful  Her  lovclbcss  was 
like  that  of  a  delicate  rose  opening  into  summer  bloom,  and 
the  soft  mystery  of  a  gown  she  worcj  which  seemed  a  mere 
trailing  sheath  of  old  bee  and  silken  tissue  that  dung  to  her 
slim  figure  like  the  calyx  to  a  flower,  denning  without  too 
boldly  declaring  its  escquisite  outline^  was  the  finishing  touch 
of  art  to  nature.  She  met  his  gravely  scrutinising  glance 
with  charming  self-possession,  and  held  out  her  hand.  He 
barely  touched  it. 

'*  Won't  you  sit  down  ? "  she  murmured,  moving  to  a 
cushioned  ottoman  close  by,  and  sinking  upon  it  in  the 
languid  grace  of  attitude  practised  by  the  stage  favourites 
and  toy-women  of  society.  "You  look  so  uncomfortable 
standing ! " 

Something  lightly  derisive  in  her  tone  sent  a  flush  to  his 
pale  face.  Her  air  and  manner  implied  that  he  appeared 
more  or  less  ridiculous  in  her  eyes, — that  the  very  cut  of  his 
clerical  coat  amused  her,  and  that  she  was  maliciously  bent 
on  makin^;  him  feel  that  his  presence  as  the  Vicar  of  a  parish 
where  her  whole  past  life  was  known,  did  not  impress  her 
with  the  slightest  shadow  of  shame  or  remorse.  Quietly  he 
drew  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  and  seated  himself. 

"  Haven't  you  a  word  to  throw  at  me  ?  "  she  went  on — "  I 
know  you  hate  me — and  you  are  the  only  man  who  does  ! 
That's  why  I  am  interested  in  you."  She  laughed  softly,  and 
raised  her  wonderful  eyes  appealingly  to  his.  '*  You  mustn't 
be  too  hard  upon  me,  Mr.  Everton  !  I  was  a  hopeless  case 
from  the  first.  I  never  wanted  to  be  good.  I  always 
thought — I  think  still — that  good  people  seem  to  have  a 
dull  drab  time  of  it.  I  v/anted  the  joy  of  life ! — luxury, 
flattery,  wealth,  comfort,  position  !  I  have  got  them  all. 
And  you  ought  to  be  glad  for  me, — glad  enough  to  forget 
the  past." 

He  looked  full  at  her. 

*'  The  past  is  not  so  easily  forgotten,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
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She  smiled,  indulgently. 

"  When  there  is  nothing  pleasant  to  remember,  it  is  best  to 
forget,"  she  answered; — "We  should  copy  Nature.  Nature 
makes  haste  to  cover  up  and  put  out  of  sight  every  ugly  thing. 
We  ought  to  do  the  same.  You  think  too  much,  Mr.  Everton. 
You  always  did.  You  are  anxious  to  serve  God, — ^but  you  do 
not  positively  know  whether  there  is  a  God  to  serve.  He 
exists  in  your  imagination.  Beyond  that  He  gives  no  sign. 
You  have  always  been  a  good  man,  yet  you  have  had  to 
suffer  a  great  deal  of  sorrow.  I  have  always  been  what  you 
call  a  bad  woman; — and  I  have  suffered  nothing!  How  is 
that  ?  Your  God  does  not  care  whether  you  are  good  or  I  am 
bad.     Life  offers  the  same  joys  to  both  of  us." 

Her  careless,  half-disdain^  way  of  putting  her  argument 
sounded  almost  conclusive.  But  he  caught  at  her  last 
words. 

"Not  the  same  joys," — ^he  said,  quickly; — "Not  the  same 
joys  by  any  means !  What  you  have  chosen  as  happiness,  to 
me  would  be  utter  misery." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  I "  she  declared,  and  her  lovely  fece 
lighted  up  with  a  sudden  sparkle  of  mirth, — "It  would  be 
a  very  strange  parson  indeed  who  could  be  miserable  in  a 
beautiful  house  with  plenty  of  money,  if  he  had  the  health  and 
strength  to  enjoy  it  alL  Of  course  you  may  be  the  wonderful 
exception  ! — but  it  is  so  odd  to  think  of  you  as  a  man  without 
any  other  wish  in  the  world  than  to  serve  God  I  It  must  be 
such  a  lonesome  sort  of  feeling ! " 

She  smiled  at  him  archly,  and  went  on — 

"I  know  a  great  many  parsons, — heaps  of  them, — and  they  all 
want  ready  cash,  poor  things !  Some  of  them  boldly  ask  for 
it ;  others  prefer  to  make  love  to  me, — the  last  predominate  in 
numbers,  I  think  ! " 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  lazily,  and  folded  them  above  her 
head,  leaning  back  on  the  embroidered  cushions  behind  her. 

"Lees  talk  of  Shadbrook  now,"  she  said,  " Dull,  wretched 
little  Shadbrook!  The  most  miserable  place  on  earth!  I 
wonder  how  you  can  stand  it !    As  for  saving  souls,  there  are 
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no  souls  to  sare !  Tliere  are  a  lot  of  diitj,  ugly  old  ' 
who  talk  &om  EDOmiiig  to  n^ht  about  bulbs  and  deaths  and 
washii^^js; — tbei^  are  sercnd  old  mei^  mod  a  few  ab&e^ 
bodied  hbourers  who  work  eight  boots  and  dxmk  ten ; — and 
what  young  people  there  are  in  the  place  gft  $o  lonely  ajid 
miserable  thai  no  wcoder  they  go  together  like  the  Nrd^ 
n-ttbout  a  priest,  for  sheer  company's  sake.  Tbaf  s  half  the 
cause  of  the  dnnking  too.  Looelines%  and  tbe  want  d 
some  one  to  look  at  toe  and  admire  vae^  drove  jvnr  to  drink  in 
the  old  days.  I  loved  it  I  It  drowned  all  the  dullness  of  your 
preacbing  and  teaching, — it  sent  the  oolour  to  my  cheeks  aiM} 
made  me  wild )  Why,  the  very  tirst  time  Dan  Kiemon  kinod 
me,  I  was  drunk,  and  so  was  he ! " 

A  sickening  shock  ran  thzoog^  Everton's  nerres.  He  gaaed 
at  her  as  she  lay  back  on  her  cushions,  a  \'ision  of  indolent 
beauty,  with  her  lovely  skin,  clear  eyes,  and  rose-red  lips,  and 
he  marv-elled  at  her  effronter)*. 

"Jacynth — "  And  his  voice  almost  failed  him. 
''  Jacynth— " 

''  Jacynth  !     Well  !     That's  me  :  " 

"That's  you  1  Ves,  I  know  ! "  he  said,  in  low,  tense  accents 
of  strong  pain; — "Would  it  were  ru^f  you  I  Eut  for  God's 
sake,  do  not  speak  to  me  of  Dan  Kiernan — you  forget " 

"  No  ; — I  remember  !  "  she  answered,  slowly, — "  I  remember 
a//,     Dan  killed  your  wife.     But, — I  killed  Dan  !  " 

"  You  !     You  killed  Dan  !  " 

Every  vestige  of  colour  fled  from  his  face,  and  he  sprang 
up,  amazed  and  horrified.  She,  however,  did  not  move  from 
her  reclining  position. 

"  How  tragic  you  look  I  "  she  said  ; — "  I  believe  you  think  I 
am  an  escaped  murderess  !  Not  quite !  When  I  say  I  killed 
Dan,  I  mean  that  it  was  my  motor-car  that  ran  over  him. 
Nobody  knows  it,  of  course, — it  was  pure  accident.  He  was 
lying  in  the  middle  of  a  high-road  in  Wiltshire, — drunk,  as 
usual,  I  suppose.  My  husband  and  I  were  touring ; — we  were 
racing  at  night  against  time,  in  order  to  reach  a  house  where 
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car  jolted  I  made  the  chauffeur  stop, — and  I  got  out  and  went 
to  see  what  mischief  we  had  done.  Then  I  saw  Dan.  He 
was  quite  dead.  I  had  never  seen  a  dead  man  before, — and 
well !  it  was  not  a  pleasant  sight !  But  I  recognised  Dan  at 
once.     And  he  would  have  been  glad  if  he  had  known ! " 

Everton  stood  staring  at  her,  bewildered  by  the  calm 
entirely  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  she  had  related  the  whole 
incident.  Had  her  car  crushed  a  snail  or  a  worm,  she  could 
not  have  spoken  more  indifferently  than  she  did  of  the  horrid 
end  of  her  first  lover. 

"  Glad  I "  he  echoed,  stupidly—"  Glad  if  he  had  known  ?  " 

"  That  it  was  I, — Jacynth  I  "  and  her  voice  rang  out  silver 
clear  as  a  note  of  triumph  music ; — "  That  it  was  I  who  had 
driven  over  him  and  crushed  him  to  death  I  That  it  was  I 
who  looked  down  at  his  bleeding  face,  and  rested  my  foot 
upon  it !  He  would  have  been  glad  and  proud !  He  would 
have  wished  no  better  end  I  Poor  Parson  Everton,  you  seem 
quite  frightened !  I  suppose  you  do  not  know,  in  the  hum- 
drum life  you  lead,  that  a  man— even  a  brute  man  such  as 
Dan  was — may  idolise  a  woman  as  he  would  never  idolise  God  I 
Every  hair  of  my  head,  every  inch  of  my  body,  was  gold  and 
honey  to  Dan !  Gold  and  honey, — life  and  death !  I  did  not 
care  for  him^ — no,  not  a  jot  I  That  is  why  he  cared  so  much 
for  me  I  He  made  me  drink  with  him  because  he  knew  that 
drink  would  do  with  me  what  he  never  could  do  with  me 
himself.  Why,"— and  she  lifted  her  head  from  the  cushions 
and  drew  her  slim  throat  upwards  with  a  swan-like  gesture  of 
pride  and  defiance ; — "  do  you,  even  youy  think  that  if  I  had 
not  been  drunk,  I  would  have  given  myself  to  Dan  ?  " 

He  was  speechless.  Who  could  find  reply  to  such  a 
question  ?  What  man,  seeing  her  and  hearing  her  wild  words, 
could  utter  commonplaces  of  regret,  pity  or  reproach?  All 
the  ordinary  things  of  life  seemed  blurred  to  his  mind ; — Drink 
only, — Drink,  the  Black  Death  of  the  nation,  loomed  before 
him  like  a  wide-spreading  cloud  of  pestilence  in  which  all 
honest  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  humanity  were  absorbed 
into  mere  blight  and  miasma,  and  he  stood  stricken  by  the 
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Utter  hopclessDCSS  of  it, — the  despair  of  it.     She  rose  ^nd  went 
to  him,  laying  both  her  hands  in  a  half<aressing  way  upon  his  ■ 
arm.  1 

*'Dq  not  loolc  at  me  Uke  that," — she  said,  quite  gently; 
**  Yoti  seem  so  sorry ; — and  there  is  no  need  to  be  sony. 
There  is  nothmg  to  pity  me  for " 

His  heart  thrilled  with  a  sudden  agony. 

*' Nothing  to  pity  yoa  fori"  he  exetaimed — "Oh,  Jacynth, 
Jacynth !  If  I  had  been  told  the  truth,  I  might  have  saved 
you  ! " 

Her  lovely  eyes  opened  widely  upon  him  in  something  of 
amusement.    Then  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Impossible !  I  never  wanted  to  be  saved," — she  said ; 
**  I  don't  understand  the  process.  I  was  never  a  girl  that  any 
parson  could  teach,  though  I  used  to  come  to  your  Sunday 
class,  and  listen  to  your  kind  talk,  just  as  I  would  have  listened 
to  a  play.  You  were  always  so  good  ! — you  are  so  good  ! — 
and  I'm  ever  so  much  sorrier  for  you  than  you  ought  to  be  for 
me !  Because  you  see  your  goodness  has  brought  you  a  lot 
of  misfortune ;  and  my  badness,  if  it  is  badness,  has  brought 
me  nothing  but  luck.  And, — I've  never  forgotten  you — I've 
always  thought  of  that  day  when  I  met  you  in  the  pouring 
rain,  and  when  you  trusted  me, — actually  trusted  me  to  keep 
Dan  from  the  drink, — and  told  me  you  hoped  I  would  be  the 
best  girl  in  the  village.     Do  you  remember  ?" 

There  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes  as  they  met  hers. 

"  I  remember  !  "  he  answered,  simply. 

'' It  was  so  strange,"  she  went  on— "to  be  trusted  in  that 
way  1  I  laughed  at  you  for  it,  but  I  liked  you  all  the  same. 
You  seemed  such  a  child  in  your  faith,  and  in  your  wish  to 
believe  good  of  everybody.  'The  best  girl  in  the  village!* 
Now,  think  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Everton  !  Suppose  I  had  been 
*the  best  girl,'  what  sort  of  a  life  would  it  have  been  for  me? 
Look  at  me  ! — and  answer  me,  not  according  to  the  Church 
and  the  Sunday  class,  but  as  a  7nan  '. ' 

Her  white   fingers  pressed  insistently  on  his  arm, — her  face, 
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almost  luminotis  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  star-like  eyes,  was 
upturned  to  his.  He  could  not  affect  a  pharisaical  attitude  of 
mind  which  was  not  true  to  his  own  inward  thought,  nor 
would  he  attempt  to  suggest,  even  to  himself,  the  incongruous 
idea  that  she,  with  her  graceful  personality  and  physical  fascina- 
tion, could  possibly  have  been  content  with  the  attainment  of  a 
'  best  village  girl '  ideal     So  he  answered  quietly : 

"It  would  have  been  no  life  at  all  for  you — not  as  you 
have  chosen  to  live.  But  it  might  have  been  happy,  and, — 
innocent ! " 

She  laughed,  and  moving  away  from  him,  resumed  her 
former  indolent  position  on  the  cushioned  ottoman. 

"What  is  it  to  be  happy?  What  is  it  to  be  innocent?" 
she  demanded ; — "  Happiness  surely  consists  in  doing  what  is 
agreeable  to  one's  self  in  this  world  as  long  as  health  and 
opportunity  last  As  for  innocence, — you  will  not  find  it 
among  village  girls  !    They  read  too  many  newspapers ! " 

Then  she  looked  at  him  where  he  stood,  and  in  her  eyes 
there  was  a  touch  of  compassionate  derision. 

"  Come  and  sit  down  again,  Mr.  Everton,": — she  said ; — ^and 
as  he  obeyed  her,  she  added, — "  I  want  a  real  serious  talk  with 
you.  I  want  you  to  understand  me  better  than  you  do,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  help  you  to  understand  other  people  like 
me." 

"  Other  people  like  you  ! "  asked  Everton,  incredulously — 
"Are  there  any?" 

Her  pretty  laughter  rippled  out  like  a  soft  cadence  of  song. 

"  Indeed  there  are !  Hundreds !  Especially  society  people 
who  have  given  up  trying  to  be  good.  I  daresay  it  seems  odd 
to  you  to  think  of  m^  as  a  'society  person, — but  I  am,  you 
know !  I  always  meant  to  be,  and  I  knew  from  what  the  news- 
papers taught  me  that  the  stage  was  the  shortest  cut  to  my 
ambition.  Especially  the  variety  stage.  To  dance  about 
there  with  as  few  clothes  on  as  possible  doesn't  want  much 
talent ; — and  it's  the  surest  way  to  get  the  notice  of  Royalty  I 
I  got  it  at  once.  With  my  face  and  figure  I  had  no  difficulty. 
You  don't  know  the  society  world ; — ^if  you  did,  you  would  not 
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find  anything  surprising  in  the  fact  that  I,  Jacynth,  the  wont 
girl  in  the  village  of  Shadbrookf  instead  of  the  bcst^  should 
have  done  well  for  myself  A  woman  T  know  who  is  hand  and 
glove  with  aU  the  smart  set,  once  kept  a  bar  in  a  Chicago 
Hotel,  and  still  gets  all  her  money  from  the  promts  of  the 
drink  concern*  She  is  no  better  th^ui  I  am, — she  has  no  birth, 
no  education  and  no  manners ; — but  nobody  minds  that  as  long 
as  she  rents  a  big  house;  entertains,  and  throws  money  about* 
Now  I  fmvt  tritnl  to  leam  a  few  things^— as  soon  as  I  came  to 
London  I  spent  some  of  my  earnings  in  being  trained  and 
Uught;  but  the  Qiicago  woman  doesn't  even  know  how  to 
KI>eak  English  properly*  And  though  sbe*s  years  and  years 
raider  than  I  am,  and  has  bleached  her  hair  because  a  rusty 
grey  was  less  becoming  than  all  white,  she  has  not  done 
having  lovers  yet.  rve  only  just  begun  !  Oh,  don't  look  so 
shocked  ! " 

She  folded  her  hands  like  a  penitent  child  asking  pardon  for 
some  naughty  [)rank. 

"  I'lease  \)'i  jiatient  with  me  !" — she  said — "  I'm  not  half  so 
had  as  some  of  the  'leaders'  of  fashion!  I'm  not,  really! 
And  I've  thought  far  more  of  you  than  you  have  of  me.  Be- 
cause.—" and  her  eyes  darkened  with  a  sudden  seriousness, 
**even  in  the  old  days  you  always  had  a  certain  attraction 
for  me." 

He  was  silent.     She  went  on  slowly — 

"  I  had  never  seen  a  good  clergyman  before  I  saw  you. 
The-  former  Virar  of  Shadbrook  was  a  brute  ; — des[)ised  by  the 
\\\\()\(i  villag(!  f(jr  liis  hy[)Ocrisy  and  meanness.  When  he  died, 
and  you  came  to  take  his  place,  people  wondered  whether  you 
would  nrjt  p(  rha{)s  be  worse  than  he.  They  could  not  imagine 
y(>n  might  be  better.  They  had  left  off  believing  in  clergymen 
at  all,  and  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  trust  you.  Hut  you  won 
them  rf)und  a  good  deal  ; — they  began  to  like  you.  I  don't 
think  they  ever  liked  your  wife.     She  was  too  pretty." 

!!(!  gave  a  gesture  of  pain  and  offence. 

"Do    not    speak  of  her," — he  said,  quickly, — "I   can  bear 
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She  sat  very  still,  and  did  not  lift  her  eyes. 

**  I  am  sorry  I "  she  murmured, — "  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
everjrthing " 

"And  I  want  to  hear  everything," — ^he  answered — "Only 
spare  me  where  you  can  I " 

She  looked  at  his  pale,  troubled  face  for  a  moment  without 
speaking.  Her  vanity  was  vaguely  hurt  She  saw  that  his 
love  for  his  murdered  wife  was  still  his  paramount  passion, — 
and  she  was  curiously  vexed  to  think  that  the  living  presence 
of  her  own  matchless  beauty  could  not  drive  from  his  mind 
the  pale  ghost  of  a  dead  woman. 

"  I  was  wretchedly  brought  up,  as  you  know," — she  went  on, 
slowly,  "  The  drunken  old  thing  I  called  Auntie, — by  the  way, 
is  she  still  alive  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"I  expect  she'll  be  like  Mortar  Pike, — ^go  doddering  on 
till  she's  a  hundred," — ^and  Jacynth  laughed  a  little ; — "  She  is 
no  relative  of  mine,  and  she  certainly  doesn't  deserve  that  I 
should  ever  do  anything  for  her.  She  used  to  tell  me  my  own 
story  every  day  with  curses  and  blows.  I  was  a  love-child, 
she  said ; — my  father  was  a  gentleman,  my  mother  a  kitchen- 
maid.  Poor  kitchen-maid!  She  was  young  and  pretty,  and 
the  *  gentleman,'  while  on  a  visit  to  the  house  where  she  was 
in  service,  took  advantage  of  her  youth  and  stupidity  in  the 
approved  'gentlemanlike'  fashion.  She  died  when  I  was 
bom,  and  left  me  with  the  woman  who  had  nursed  her.  This 
was  *  Auntie,'  who  for  some  reason  or  other  kept  me  till  I  was 
big  enough  to  carry  wood  and  coals  and  water  about  for  her, 
when  she  made  me  a  kind  of  general  servant  without  wages. 
Of  course  I  took  every  chance  I  could  to  get  out  of  her  way 
whenever  it  was  possible,  and  to  amuse  myself  as  I  liked.  At 
the  Church  school  I  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  I 
spelt  out  almost  every  newspaper  I  could  get  hold  of.  A  girl 
who  was  in  service  at  Cheltenham  used  to  send  me  penny 
*  society '  papers — and  I  loved  to  read  all  about  the  peeresses 
who  had  been  chorus  girls,  and  the  Paris  women  who  make 
the  fashions.     I  was  always  thinking  and  planning  how  I 
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could  Stan  m  career  of  tbc  ivdc  kind  mysdC  Onoe  I  nw  ^ 
pictorc  in  one  of  the  papers  of  a  voauui  in  a  swing,  with  onlj 
2  litU«  wbn^  drapeij  about  ber, — her  legs  xnd  neck  and  arms 
were  all  baiet— <iid  I  read  that  she  was  the  Hooourable 
Mrs,  Braieoly^  fbnperly  a  'Tariety  artiste.*  That  set  me  oo 
the  track  of  the  stage*  To  have  a  poftiait  of  one's  self  taken 
lilce  that,  I  tboogbt,  was  splendid, — no  ordmary  ooantr;  girl 
would  dare  to  5how  so  much  of  her  body  to  a  photograpber, — 
yet  this  *  variety  artiste '  had  flone  it,  and  had  got  well  mairied 
toa  1  knew  I  was  beautiftil — I  could  see  that  for  myselC 
though  Bob  Hadley  was  the  first  man  who  told  cne  how 
beautiful  I  was.  He  was  dieadfulif  in  love  with  me  and 
wanted  to  many  me—/^u  know  all  about  that !  He  wa.s  a 
carpenter — I  could  not  have  settled  down  in  Shadbrook  as 
the  wife  of  a  consumptive  carpenter  I    Now,  could  I  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  and  was  silent.  She  read  his  expression, 
and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  went  up  in  a  little  smiie. 

*'Then," — she  continued, — "then  came  Dan."  Here  she 
paused,  and  a  sudden  wave  of  rich  colour  rushed  to  her 
cheeks  and  brow.  *' Dan," — she  said,  in  a  lower  tone — "was 
a  bold  lover, — a  man  whose  passions  swept  ever}'thing  before 
him, — but, — the  drink  was  bolder  still  !  I  remember, — I 
shall  never  forget — the  first  time  I  was  really  drunk.  Drunk  ! 
Think  of  it ! — a  girl  of  barely  sixteen  !  Vet  I  did  not  take 
much  of  the  stuff  they  gave  me, — but  it  made  my  head  bum 
as  though  it  were  on  fire, — my  hair  hurt  me,  and  I  undid  it 
and  let  it  fall  over  my  shoulders, — and  all  the  men  in  the 
public  house  shouted  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  Dan  took  it  up 
and  twisted  it  through  his  fingers, — and  ever}thing  seemed 
going  round  and  round,  and  I  myself  whirled  and  waltzed 
with  the  giddy  wheel, — and  I  danced  and  ran, — danced  and 
ran  as  hard  as  ever  I  could  till  the  ground  suddenly  slipped 
away  from  me,  and  I  fell, — into  Dan's  arms.  Dan  caught 
me  and  took  me  up,  and  carried  me  away " 

"Then — "  Everton's  voice  was  hoarse  and  unsteady; — 
"it  was  not  your  fault " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  indifferently. 
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*'Oh  yes,  it  was!  I  knew  Dan  was  a  drunkard; — and  I 
knew  he  would  make  me  drink  with  him.  I  went  quite 
willingly.  It  amused  me.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do  in 
Shadbrook.  It  was  so  deadly  dull !  And  the  dullest  thing  of 
all  was  when  the  school  teacher,  or  the  district  visitor, — such 
frights  of  women,  both  of  them  i — came  round  telling  us  to 
read  the  Bible  and  say  our  prayers  and  go  to  church  and 
Communion  regularly  and  ask  God  to  make  us  good !  As  if 
Godcared!    Or  as  if  nv  cared ! " 

His  lips  moved, — but  no  sound  came  from  them.  Of  what 
avail  to  speak?  What  arguments  could  be  used  that  this 
woman  would  not  put  to  scorn?  What  were  the  conventional 
moralities  of  Church  discipline  to  her? 

''Look  at  the  birds  and  flowers  1"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
became  tuneful  with  sudden  tenderness ; — "  No  one  calls  them 
wicked  for  living  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way.  There  is 
no  law  condemning  them  to  eternal  punishment  for  mating 
when  and  where  they  will,  and  as  often  as  their  nature  inclines 
them.  They  are  happy, — and  every  one  calls  them  innocent 
Yet  if  I  bend  like  a  rose,  or  fly  like  a  bird  to  the  hand  that 
would  caress  me,  I  am  called  wicked  and  corrupt  I  /  may 
not  mate  where  I  choose, — yet  it  is  merely  man's  law  that 
imposes  this  restraint  on  me, — God  is  silent  about  it  all! 
Only  He  plainly  shows  us  that  the  birds  and  flowers  are 
happier  and  purer  than  we ! " 

Her  eyes  shone  with  a  lovely  limpid  light,— the  sunshine  of 
a  smile  quivered  on  her  lips. 

Everton  rose  abruptly  and  paced  the  room  to  and  fro. 

"You  cannot  judge  the  spiritual  by  the  material,"— he 
began. 

She  interrupted  him. 

"Why  not?  It  is  all  we  have  to  go  by!  Wise  men  of 
science  tell  us  that  nature  is  in  itself  the  reflex  or  outcome 
of  the  mind  of  God.  If  that  be  so,  the  mind  of  God  seems 
to  hold  only  one  idea,  which  is  to  make  each  living  thing 
happy  for  a  little  while, — a  very  little  while! — and  then 
—to  kill  it!" 
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He  came  and  stood  ikiciiig  her.  There  was  a  great 
wistfulness  and  sorrow  in  his  eyes. 

"Jacyntb,"  he  said,  Blowly ; — "Is  it  possible  you  have  no 
faith?    Is  there  nothing  in  your  better  self, — for  I  believe 

each  man  and  wuman  has  a  better  self,  however  much  the 
worser  may  predominate, — wiiich  tells  you  that  death  is  not 
all? — that  there  is  a  Life  Beyond, — an  unknown,  mysterious^ 
but  certain  life  whose  good  or  ill  we  must  determine  for 
ourselves  here  and  now  ?  Can  it  be  that  when  you  came  to 
me  with  the  other  young  girls  of  Shad  brook  to  the  Sunday 
class,  you  did  not  believe  one  word  of  what  I  was  endeavouiing 
to  teach  ?  Is  it  my  fault  t  Is  it  my  inefficiency  as  a  minister 
of  Christ  that  made  me  too  wealc  to  draw  you  to  Him  ?  TeU 
me !  If  I  seemed  to  you  insincere  or  hypocritical, — a  mere 
clerical  humbug  whom  you  could  not  trust  to  have  any 
compassion,  patience  or  sympathy  with  you,  I  would  like  to 
know  it.  I  must  have  been  lacking  in  some  way  that  you 
should  have  been  lost !  I  cannot  bear — "  and  his  voice 
shook, — "  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you  were  a  partaker 
in  Our  Lord's  Communion  without  believing  in  Him  ! " 

She  gazed  at  him  with  an  incredulous,  half-pitying  amaze- 
ment.    Then  she  laughed  softly. 

**  Poor  Mr.  Everton  !  What  a  child  you  are,  for  a  man  ! " 
she  said — "  You  seem  to  live  in  a  dream  of  ages  far  behind 
our  time  !  No  one  believes  in  Christ  nowadays ; — surely  you 
know  that?  The  Churches  have  to  be  kept  up,  because  the 
clergy  don't  want  to  resign  their  incomes  and  disband, — but 
even  //ley  don't  believe  !  If  they  did,  they  would  act  quite 
differently.  Some  people  are  trying  to  introduce  Buddhism 
and  Islam  ism  as  a  change  from  Christianity, — but  the  best 
thing  of  all  is  to  be  rational  and  material,  and  leave  trans- 
cendental nonsense  alone.  Vou  talk  as  if  the  Crucifixion 
happened  yesterday  ! " 

"  It  happens  ;io7v  ! "  said  Everton,  with  a  strong  vibration 
of  emotion  in  his  accents ; — "  It  happens  every  time  one 
■creature  whom  Christ's   love  has   redeemed   speaks  lightly  of 
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worse  for  them  I  But,  Jacynth,  I  have  not  asked  you  what 
others  say  or  what  others  accept, — I  ask  yaul  Did  you- 
never  believe  a  word  I  taught  you  ?  " 

She  smiled  up  at  him  candidly. 

"Never!" 

He  shrank  back  as  though  he  had  received  a  blow.  She- 
watched  him  curiously. 

"If  I  Aad  believed,  do  you  think  I  could  have  taken  to- 
the  drink— or  to  Dan?"  she  said; — "If  I  had  really  thought 
that  there  was  an  Almighty  Power  that  cared  for  me  and 
watched  over  me, — if  I  had  really  felt  that  there  was  a. 
Heaven  to  which  I  should  be  taken  after  death,  do  you  think 
I  would,  or  could,  have  gone  to  the  bad?  But  no  cleigy- 
man — not  even  you — ^has  ever  persuaded  me  that  such 
stories  are  true.  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  God, — ^if 
there  is  a  God,— does  not  care ;  that  good,  really  good  people 
are  made  to  suffer  terrible  things  for  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  that  there  is  really  no  law  except  such  as  one  makes  • 
for  one's  self  and  one's  own  convenience.  Claude  Ferrers, 
told  me  that" 

"Caaude  Ferrers  1"  cried  Everton,— "That  brute  I  saw  with 
you  last  night  at  the  Savoy " 

"He's  not  a  brute,"  she  interrupted  him,  with  some 
quickness; — "He's  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  London. 
He  writes  plays  and  beautiful  poetry, — ^and  all  the  best 
critics  admire  him.  And — he's  a  very  great  friend  of  mine- 
just  now ! " 

He  turned  from  her  abruptly.  The  utter  shamelessness,  the 
cool  audacity  with  which  she  spoke  were  horrible  to  him, — and 
yet — her  beauty  was  as  a  ravening  flame  i  A  sudden  tempta- 
tion suggested  itself  to  his  mind — hideous  in  its  swiftness  and 
subtlety, — ^why  should  not  he,  even  he,  snatch  her  away  from 
the  life  she  was  leading  and  save  her  soul  for  Heaven  1  For 
one  flashing  moment  it  was  as  though  the  pit  of  Hell  had 
opened, — the  next,  he  had  sprung  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
abyss  and  his  spirit  was  in  arms,  boldly  and  ruthlessly  telling 
itself  that  there  was,  and  could  be  no  saving  of  the  soul  of 
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Jacynth  throogh  hinif — but  mcucTy  sn  adding  of  paasion  to 
passion  and  sin  to  £tn.  Like  a  whirlwind  the  storm  ol  thoi^^ 
went  over  him  and  left  his  heart  like  a  desert  heaped  iritii 
burning  sand,  but  outwardly  hie  showed  no  sign  of  ccnotion, 
save  that  his  face  was  very  pale  and  his  manner  very  coltL 

"  You've  not  heard  the  rest  of  my  story," — Jacynth  went 
on,  "  I  want  you  to  know  it  all  And  though  you've  asked 
me  not  to  speak  of  your  wife,  I  really  must  say  a  word  or  two 
about  her,  for  I  owe  her  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  Indeed 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her  I  might  never  have  left  Shadbrook." 

Standing  where  he  was^  some  little  distance  apart  from  her 
near  a  grand  piano,  on  which  the  principal  object  set  forth  for 
notice  was  the  signed  portrait  of  a  king,  his  eyes  fastened  npon 
her  piteously  as  though  she  were  a  strong  magnet  drawing  all 
the  buried  grief  of  his  soul  out  of  the  soothing  darkness  of  tears 
into  the  fierce  light  of  despair.      But  he  was  silent. 

"Tiiat  night  when  you  were  so  anxious  about  Dan, — when  I 
met  you  and  told  you  that  I'd  take  care  he  didn't  get  any  more 
drink,"  she  continued  ; — **  I  stayed  with  him  in  his  cottage, 
and  I  promised  him  that  if  Jennie  died  I  would  be  his  wife. 
It  was  a  foolish  promise,"  she  hesitated,  and  the  colour 
sprang  to  her  face  in  a  warm  glow,  *'  but — there  were  reasons 
for  making  it.  Perhaps, — if  Jennie  had  died  then,  quickly, — 
and, — if  my  little  child  had  lived, — I  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  settle  down  in  Shadbrook,  not  because  I  loved  Dan,  but 
because  he  loved  me.  It  was  fine  to  be  loved  so  utterly  and 
desperately  ! — it  is  not  every  day  that  one  comes  across  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  give  up  everything  for  the  love  of  a  girl, — and 
well  !  "her  eyes  shot  a  malicious  gleam  from  under  their 
dark  lashes — "I  don't  think  Jennie  would  have  lived  long  any- 
way !  lUit  next  morning  your  wife  came, — and  she  knew  what 
was  being  said  in  the  village  about  me  and  Dan,  and  when  she 
heard  I  had  l)een  in  the  cottage  with  Dan  all  night  she  told 
Jennie  all  the  tale.  That  evening  when  Dan  went  home, 
Jennie  cried  out  to  him — 'Is  it  true?' — and  Dan  couldn't 
understand  at  first,  but  when  he  did  he  was  like  a  madman. 
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out  of  the  house  and  drank  till  he  was  blind  and  deaf,  and 
black  in  the  face  with  rage.  Then  he  came  to  me,  storming 
and  cursing.  He  asked  me  to  go  away  with  him  at  once  from 
Shadbrook.     *  If  you  don't,'  ^^  shouted — 'Therell  be  murder 

here  1    I'll  finish  off  the  d d  parson  and  his  meddlesome 

wife, — and  I'll  make  short  work  of  Jennie !  But  if  youll  come 
along  with  me  I'll  leave  them  all  alone.'  I  knew  what  that 
meant, — Dan  was  always  a  man  of  his  word,  even  in  drink, — 
but  I  managed  to  quiet  him  for  the  moment,  and  I  told  him 
I'd  go  with  him  in  a  day  or  twa  I  knew  the  time  had  come 
for  me  to  decide  my  own  future,  and  I  wasn't  long  making  up 
my  mind.  There  was  a  man  I  had  got  acquainted  with,  a 
sort  of  actor-manager  who  'coached'  amateur  Shakespeare 
reading-societies, — he  told  me  he  did  it  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  into  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  people  of  title  and  position  who  wanted  to 
show  themselves  off  on  the  stage  and  who  were  too  stupid  to 
know  how  to  read  or  to  act.  He  was  always  talking  about 
duchesses  and  princesses  who  sent  for  him  and  asked  his 
advice  about  their  amateur  theatricals,  and  he  played  at  being 
quite  the  fine  gentleman.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  me  one 
day  when  he  met  me  taking  a  glass  at  the  '  Ram's  Head,' — he 
was  motoring  to  Cheltenham, — and  he  said  that  if  I  would  go 
to  London  with  him,  he'd  find  me  a  place  on  the  variety  stage. 
So  when  your  wife  had  brought  everything  to  a  finish  for  me 
in  Shadbrook,  I  wrote  to  him  to  come  and  fetch  me  away. 
He  came,  and  I  went  with  him  straight  to  London  one  night, — 
he  had  his  motor  waiting  in  a  bye-lane  about  a  mile  outside 
the  village,  and  we  did  the  whole  journey  at  top  speed.  It 
was  a  splendid  run !  I  was  not  sorry  to  go, — I  was  only  just 
a  little  sorry  for  Dan — zndyou  I " 

Everton  started  as  from  a  heavy  dream* 
"  Me  ?    Sorry  for  me  ?  "  he  echoed — "  In  what  way  ?  " 
She  rose  and  moved  towards  him  with  a  lithe,  slow  grace, 
and  resting  one  elbow  on  the  piano  stood  regarding  him 
fixedly. 

''Because  I  knew  you  would  be  disappointed  in  me,"  she 


There  was  a  pause.  So  long  it  seemec 
deep  silence  that  the  rays  of  sunshine  < 
seemed  more  expressive  of  sound  than  ligh 
a  challenge  to  his,  but  they  met  with  no  r 
a  little  petulant  movement  of  her  shoulders 
**Vm  afraid  I'm  boring  you,"  she  said 
much  more  to  tdl  I  heard  of  Jam 
through  a  girl  I   knew, — and  I  felt   su: 

her " 

EYcrton  made  a  slight  sign  of  protest 
^  Do  not  accuse  him  of  a  guilt  that  wa 
in  low,  strained  accents, — "  She  died  of  gr 
should  never  have  been  told  of  her  husbai 
Jacynth  gave  him  a  glance  of  open  won< 
"  You  say  that  ?     But  it  was  your  wife  w 
He  checked  her  by  an  imperative  gestui 
"  I  know  it  I "  he  said — "  And  my  wife  i 
A  shadowy  pallor  made  his  face  look 
spoke; — instinctively   he  covered  his  ey 
Some  faint  touch  of  compunction  moved 
closer  to  him. 

"Mr.  Everton,"  she  murmured;    "lb 
sorry — it    was    such  a    terrible   blow    t 
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''With  all  your  plans  for  your  own  happiness  you  have 
missed  the  best  of  life! — ^and  I,  with  all  my  sorrows,  still 
hold  the  chief  prize !  I  would  not  change  my  grie&  for  your 
Joys— no,  not  for  the  whole  world  I  I  would  not  lose  the 
memory  of  the  woman  I  loved — and  love — for  all  your 
social  triumphs !  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  a  man  to 
feel  that  a  sweet  and  sinless  woman's  life  has  been  linked  to 
his  own  in  the  sacrament  of  marriage ; — ^you  do  not  know, — 
how  should  you  I — that  even  death  itself  fails  to  destroy  such 
love  if  it  be  true.  And  with  all  your  wealth  and  influence  and 
power  I  pity  you ! " 

She  smiled. 

**  Not  half  so  much," — she  said — "  as  /  pity  you ! " 

And  she  threw  back  her  head  with  an  air  of  sudden  defiance. 

"I  pity  you,"  she  went  on,  "because  you  are  only 
half  a  man, — because  your  stupid  religion  has  chilled  your 
blood  and  taught  you  to  measure  out  natural  feelings  by  rule 
and  line, — because  you  always  turn  to  the  deaf  blind  Fancy 
you  call  God,  and  ask  It  whether  you  may  or  may  not  be 
happy!  It  answers  nothing!  It  does  not  care!  Yet  your 
own  imagination,  speaking  for  It,  says :  '  No,  you  shall  not  do 
this  or  that; — you  must  not  love, — ^you  may  not  hate! 
The  lion  may  tear  his  prey, — ^but  you  must  give  food  to 
your  enemy !  The  bird  may  choose  many  mates,  but  you  must 
only  have  one  in  youth  and  in  age.'  And  so  you  live  in 
restraint  and  make  yourself  miserable  for  a  dr«am ! — while 
all  the  world  of  nature  smiles  on  in  perfect  happiness  without 
any  of  man's  laws  to  control  it  Its  only  law  is  to  live,  love 
and  die ;— and  after  death  it  gives  no  proof  of  any  further  kind 
of  life  that  any  sensible  person  would  wish  for.  Dead  things 
rot  away  and  breed  germs  of  disease, — I  would  not  care  to 
live  again  as  a  bacillus  \ " 

Her  tragedy-queen  expression  here  broke  up  into  charming 
dimples  of  mirth  which  made  her  lovely  face  still  lovelier,  and 
she  laughed. 

"  No,  Mr.  Everton !  It's  no  use  your  looking  so  solemn  I 
Neither  you  nor  any  man  of  your  calling  will  ever  persuade  me 
27 
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thAt  it  b  not  gooi  to  Im  ooe^i  Ufe  aocording  to  on«'f  awn 
K^tnpcramcDtt — it  »  the  tcsron  of  nature, — and  if  God  made 
nature,  then  it  b  the  ttachtr^  of  God     The  Bibk  and  all  the 
cfxje*  of  moralicy  arc  merely  man's  wotIl     Voa  «e  IVe  rowi 
heaps  of  boQk#  iince  I  left  Shad  brook ; — and  I've  had  lessons    j 
ffom  the  bett  tcadicis  in  laiiguagea,  music,  hteiaiure^  card-    I 
jjlaying    and    all    the    fine-lady    accomplishments, — and    I've 
li^arned  as  many  'up-to-date^  things  as  I  can^ — but  my  creed 
ii  the  Mune  as  U  alM^ays  was, — live,  love  and  die . — and  there  V 
an  end  t     It  U  enough  ! " 

He  stood  quite  motionless,  wondering  a  little  at  the  melo- 
fjramatic  passion  she  had  thrown  into  the  utterance  of  her  1 
words, — then  he  rememtwred  she  had  been  on  the  stages  ■ 
And  he  questioned  whether  her  brusque  admission  of  utter 
atheism  was  only  part  of  the  society  rdle  she  had  elected  to 
play,  or  whether  it  was  her  real  attitude  of  mind.  Had  she 
ar)y  r':al  altitude  of  mind  ?  Many  a  woman  has  none,  pre- 
f'-rnn^  to  feif^n  the  similitude  of  the  mind  of  another  jxirson. 
'I'his,  he  divined,  was  likely  to  be  the  cxse  witii  Jacynth,  and 
her  glih  utte-ranc<:s  concerning  nature  and  (jod  were  probably 
the  rii'rrr  reneetirm,  as  in  a  mirror,  of  the  mind  of  her  'great 
friend,'  CJlaude  Ferrers, 

"  Vou  say  I  don't  know  what  love  is," — she  went  on,  '*  V'ou 
are  quite  right.  I  don't  know  what  your  kind  of  love  is — it 
must  be  some  idea  of  your  own,  for  it  doesn't  exist  among  the 
men  and  women  of  the  world.  Ix)ve  tliat  lasts  for  ever  would 
b<!  t<rribly  borcsome  !  "  here  she  smiled  enehantingly — "be- 
sides it  drxsn't  last  and  can't  last  ! — if  it  did,  we  should  not  see 
so  many  disconsolate  wi.Jows  and  widowers  marrying  again  ! 
And  so  far  as  women  go,  I  always  notice  that  if  a  woman 
is  really  fond  of  a  man  he  at  once  avoids  her  and  goes  after 
^.omebo(ly  els(^  Now  mc-n  rave  about  me  l)ecause  I  don't  care 
for  any  (jne  of  them  in  particular — they're  all  alike  in  my 
opinion.  And  that  y(ju  should  pity  me,  makes  me  laugh  !  It 
does  really  !  Hecaust-  as  I've  already  told  you,  the  one  to  be 
I)iticd  is  yourself,      /am  perfectly  happy." 

'  For  how  \on\i  will  your  happiness  last  ?  "  he  asked,  suddenly 
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She  gave  a  playful  gesture  of  indifference. 

"Till  I  lose  my  beauty,** — she  answered, — "  But  when  that 
happens,  a  little  over-dose  of  morphia  will  finish  me  off 
prettily  before  age  and  ugliness  fairly  set  in." 

"  Then  with  no  heart,  you  have  no  hope,  Jacynth  ! "  he  said, 
sadly. 

Her  laughter  rang  out  like  a  little  chime. 

"Heart  is  a  mistake — ^hope  is  a  mistake,"  she  rejoined, 
lightly ; — "  If  you  have  heart,  everybody  despises  you  for  a  fool, 
— if  you  hope  for  anything,  people  take  pleasure  in  dis- 
appointing you !  The  only  way  to  live  with  comfort  is  to  get 
all  you  can  for  yourself  out  of  ever3rthing  and  every  one,  and 
enjoy  what  you  get !  In  the  social  life  of  to-day  there's  no 
time  for  any  sentiment." 

She  pulled  some  roses  out  of  a  vase  dose  by  and  began 
putting  them  together  in  a  duster. 

"Ever  since  I  left  Shadbrook,"  she  said,  "I  have  had  no 
time  to  think  about  the  past  The  actor  I  ran  away  with 
introduced  me  to  his  friends  as  his  pupil, — it  was  understood 
that  I  was  studying  for  the  stage  under  his  care.  We  went  to 
Paris  for  a  time, — and, — Dan's  child  was  bom  there, — dead. 
That  was  a  piece  of  luck  for  me.  But  if  it  had  lived  I  should 
have  sent  it  to  Dan.  He  was  such  a  curious  sort  of  fellow 
that  I  think  he  would  have  loved  it" 

She  paused,  half  expecting  him  to  speak ;  but  his  face  was 
averted  from  her,  and  he  said  nothing. 

"Well!"  she  resumed,  somewhat  impatiently, — "then  I 
came  back  to  London  and  made  an  instant  success.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  wear  lovely  frocks  and  move  my  arms  and 
legs  about  in  different  postures,  and  crowds  came  just  to  stare 
at  me.  Israd  Nordstein  was  the  owner  of  the  theatre  at  which 
I  appeared — ^he  had  great  influence  with  the  *  Upper  Ten' 
because  so  many  of  them  borrowed  money  off  him ;  and  he 
made  me  the  fashion.  And  then, — when  any  number  of  men 
were  in  love  with  me,  peers  and  statesmen  and  all  sorts,  he 
suddenly  took  me  off  the  stage  and  married  me.  And  here 
I  am, — well  established  for  life! — my  husband  settled  ten 
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thousand  a  year  upon  me  on  our  marriag*?* — and  he  gives  roe 
so  much  besides  that  I  hardly  ever  touch  my  own  allowance* 
I  have  jewels  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, — horses, 
c^irriages,  mDtor<ars,  a  lovely  yachtj  a  box  at  the  opera  and 
everything  I  want; — I  was  presented  at  Court  by  a  tiptop 
peeress  who  never  asked  who  I  was  or  where  I  came  from, — 
she  owes  my  husband  beaps  of  money ! — and  I  got  into  the 
swim  at  once.  Just  a  year  after  my  marriage  ihe  newspapers 
xvere  full  of  the  accomit  of  the  murder  of  your  poor  wife, — and 
1  was  horribly  shocked !  I  knew  Dan  must  have  done  it, — and 
I  was  a  little  afraid  lest  he  should  come  to  London  and  perhaps 
find  me  out.  But — ^with  my  usual  good  fortune — my  car  ran 
rjver  him  the  very  night  of  the  murder  !  Wasn't  that  strange  1 
It  makes  one  believe  in  Providence  after  all !  '* 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  and  close  scrutiny. 

"And  have  you  never  thought," — he  said — "that  you, 
Jacynth,  are  mainly  responsible  for  that  murder? — more  so 
than  for  his  death?" 

She  liftL'd  her  head  in  haughty  amaze. 

"  I  ?  "  she  ejaculated  ;— "  Why,  what  had  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  You  made  Dan  unfaithful  to  his  wife " 

"  No  woman  makes  a  man  unfaithful  to  his  wife  unless  he 
is  more  than  willing  to  be  faithless," — she  interrupted  him, 
disdainfully — "  I  was  certainly  not  to  blame  for  being  hand- 
somer than  Jennie  ! " 

"  You  prevaricate,"  he  said,  with  some  annoyance. — "  His 
infidelity  killed  her " 

She  pointed  her  cluster  of  roses  reproachfully  at  him. 

"  No  !  "  she  said,  emphatically,  "  His  infidelity  would  never 
have  killed  her,  if  she  had  ticver  kncnvfi  of  it !  Who  was  to 
blame  for  telling  her  ?  Your  wife !  Your  wife !  No  one 
else  ! " 

His  hand  clenched  the  woodwork  of  the  piano  against  which 
he  leaned — ,if  he  could  have  flung  the  assertion  back  at  her 
as  a  lie  it  would  have  relieved  the  tension  of  his  nerves,  but 
he  knew  he  could  not. 
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husband's  infidelities,"  went  on  Jacynth,  still  pointing  her  roses 
at  him^  "and  died  of  the  news,  the  streets  would  be  strewn 
with  dead  bodies  1 " 

And  her  lips  parted  in  a  little  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Dear  Parson  Everton !  I  wish  you  would  be  happy !  It's 
so  easy!  The  world  is  so  pleasant,  and  so  full  of  pretty 
things  I  The  past  is  past !  Try  and  like  me  a  little  in  the 
future!" 

Over  his  pale  face  swept  a  shadow;  the  shadow  of  an 
intense  repulsion  and  futile  wrath. 

"Try  and  like  you  1"  he  echoed,  bitterly, — ^^Like  you " 

"Yes,— or  love  mel — ^which  you  please!"  she  answered, 
gaily,  the  smile  dancing  with  jewel-like  radiance  in  her  eyes — 
"  But  don't  be  hard  upon  me !  You  ought  to  think  better  of 
me  than  you  do !  If  I  had  been  an  ugly  woman  I  should 
have  been  good,  I  suppose.  But  what's  the  use  of  being  good 
and  ugly?  Christ  was  very  kind  to  Mary  Magdalen, — she 
was  wicked,  but  I'm  sure  she  was  beautiful.  And  her  sins, 
which  were  many,  were  forgiven  because  she  loved  much. 
That's  me!  I  love  much! — I  love  everything  that  gives 
me  pleasure!  Not  all  the  sermons  that  were  ever  preached 
could  ever  alter  me, — I  want  to  be  happy  as  long  as  I  can  and 
in  my  own  way, — " 

"Are  you  happy  in  your  marriage?  "  he  demanded,  with  an 
almost  angry  abruptness. 

"  Of  course !  Why  should  I  not  be  ?  Isra  is  devoted  to 
me, — ^he's  old  and  not  much  to  look  at, — but  he  lets  me  do 
just  as  I  like " 

"  I  see  1 "  said  Everton,  with  quiet  scorn, — "  Life,  love  and 
death,  and  all  the  'things  belonging  to  these,  are  summed  up 
for  you  in  *  doing  as  you  like  M  " 

She  laughed ; — a  soft  little  laugh  of  perfect  satisfaction. 

"  Exactly  ! "  she  said — "  What  can  a  woman  want  more  ?  " 
And,  detaching  a  rose  from  the  little  bouquet  she  held,  she 
offered  it  to  him — "  Will  you  have  it  ?  " 

Swift  as  running  fire  his  thoi^ts  flew  back  to  the  moment 
when  his  wife  had  pinned  a  rosebud  in  his  coat  before  she  had 
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gone  cm  ID  ill 

wiEnz^;!^  to 

oitMfctcbod  band  wbSa  a  kind 

''No,— no!'  he  smI  m  knr,  house  ttsi^— ''Keep  your 
Tjscs  for  the  wax  vto  kc  foa  food  tbcm,  Jacjiith !  1  am  not 
orieoTlfaem!' 

Sbe  looked  at  him  vufa  a  sadden  air  of  imivs  mosmg. 

"You  are  raiher  unkind,* — sbe  said  sIowIt, — ** Considein^ 
vut  1  hsfc  oMde  foa  ftnovn.' 

He  stxited  »  tfaoo^  be  had  been  stn^g. 

"=  You  5     YoQ— you  haT« ^ 

"^  Worked  yoo  of^* — th^  rejoiiked,  with  tno^dl  b]antnes& 
^'Gneo  yooabigbcKm  in  myhosfattul^  m*mapn>u  qTwfiiateL 
Tout's  what  Pve  dooe.  Do  yoQ  mppoie  yon  voidd  ever  have 
been  heard  of  as  a  pfexlier  if  I  hadn't?* 

He  flung   out  his  hands  with  an  uncocsdoosly  desperate 


n 


"  My  G-i-  he  Ho-d  r-ns 
b'o"^  cf  a"!  :  I  w:u!d  rMihrr 
you  ;  " 


■  :— "This   is   the   hardest 
■.^i  :h:Lr.  c^e  arvthir.ir  to 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  MOMENT'S  silence  followed. 
She  looked  at  him  and  smiled.     Her  eyes,  large  and 
luminous,  seemed  to  hold  strange  thoughts  and   memories 
mirrored  in  their  wells  of  living  light 

"Men  are  proverbially  ungrateful,"  she  said  at  last,  her 
voice  breaking  the  stSlness  with  a  charm  of  honey-sweet  sound, 
"  And  you  are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  Mr.  Everton !  You 
would  rather  have  died  than  owe  anything  to  me,  you  say? 
Well,  as  it  happens,  you  owe  everything  to  me, — every- 
thing that  makes  you  known  to  the  world  I  Ever  since  Dan 
murdered  your  wife  I  have  pitied  you  in  your  loneliness  at 
Shadbrook — and  I  have  tried  to  help  you  on  in  all  the  best 
ways  I  could  think  of.  I  have  striven  to  fill  your  life  and 
make  you  forget  your  grief  in  ambition.  I  knew  you  were  a 
clever  man  and  a  good  man, — and  that  both  your  cleverness 
and  goodness  were  lost  in  the  wretched  little  village  where 
your  lot  is  cast.  When  you  preached  for  the  first  time  after 
your  wife's  death,  I  had  a  special  representative  of  the  press 
sent  down  to  hear  you ; — your  sermon  was  reported  in  quite  a 
dozen  newspapers,— and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  *boom.' 
It  has  been  very  successful  so  far,— you  are  named  everywhere 
as  one  among  the  few  great  preachers  of  the  day,— your 
influence  is  widening, — your  theories  are  quoted  and  admired, 
but, — if  you  are  tired  of  your  growing  celebrity,  it  can  be 
easily  stopped !— one  word  from  me,  and  neither  the  press  nor 
the  world  will  know  you  any  more ! " 

As  she  spoke  she  clenched  her  hand  and  unclenched  it 
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a^ajn  as  though  ahe  allowed  some  worthless  thing  to  Call  to 

the  ground* 

He  looked  full  at  her, 

"Speak  thai  word  then  1'^  he  said, — "And  without  detail 
1  would  prefer  never  to  preach  again  than  be  degraded  by  the 
thought  that  jou  are  at  work  to  make  my  preaching  known  1 
f  would  wish  every  word  I  ever  utter  to  sink  into  oblivion 
r^Lther  than  that  jfou  should  help  to  keep  it  in  the  public 
niemory  1  Let  me  remain  in  my  own  obscurity,  disregarded 
a  [id  forgotten^^but  spare  me  the  indignity  and  suHering  of 
any  obligation  to  you  I  " 

His  breath  came  and  went  quickly;  he  was  strongly  moved 
Sbe  gave  him  a  half-amuscd,  half*surprised  glance. 

'*  Why  are  you  so  bitter  with  me  ?  '*  she  asked ; — "  Because 
I  am  what  I  am? — or — because  Dan  Kiernan  was  my  lover?'' 

He  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation.  Something  rose  in  him 
that  would  not  be  gainsaid.  He  went  up  to  her  and  took  her 
hy  the  hands  almost  roughly. 

"  If  you  will  have  the  truth  as  a  man  may  tell  it  you,"  he 
said— "because  Dan  Kiernan  was  your  lover!  Ijecause  you 
wcp!  a  living  lie  to  me  when  you  knelt  l)efore  me  at  the  Com- 
munion Table  and  took  God's  Holy  Name  in  vain  !  Because 
you,  a  child,  a  giil  wiiose  aspect  was  that  of  purity  itself,  could 
give  yourself  without  any  thought  or  after  regret  to  a  brutal 


sot- 


'  You 


"  I  lave  I  not   told  you    I  was   drunk  ?  " — she  said- 
forget  that  !  " 

He  dro[)ped  her  hands.  Drunk!  Yes,  she  /uid  told  him. 
She, — this  exquisite  dainty  woman  of  perfect  form  and  feature 
had  begun  her  callous  career  of  shame  in  Drink.  Be- 
wildering thoughts  flew  through  his  brain, — he  had  meant  to 
reproach  her, — should  he  not  rather,  in  the  very  name  of 
Christianity  itself,  compassionate  and  forgive  her?  Had  he 
not  pronounced  a  [)ardon  from  his  own  pulpit  on  his  wife's 
murderer,  Dan  Kiernan  ?  The  very  words  he  had  said  came 
back  to  him  in  a  flash  of  recollection  :  '*  I  fasten  no  blame 
on  the  memory  of  the  evil-doer  of  the  deed  that  has  left  me 
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desolate,  for  he  never  was,  and  never  could  be  considered  as 
fully  responsible  for  his  actions.  A  man  drugged  by  poison 
which  the  laws  of  the  realm  most  wickedly  allow  to  be  sold 
to  him  as  pure  and  wholesome  liquor,  cannot  be  held  as 
personally  guilty  of  any  crime, — therefore  I  have  only  to  say 
that  even  as  God  has  punished  the  unhappy  sinner,  so  may 
God  forgive  him  I  And  so  may  God  equally  forgive  all  sinners 
who  are  led  astray  by  sinners  worse  than  themselves  I " 

Did  not  this  apply  to  Jacynth  even  more  than  to  Dan? 
Then  he  dwelt  on  the  phrase ; — '  Even  as  God  has  punished 
the  unhappy  sinner,  so  may  God  forgive  him ! '  In  Jacynth's 
case  God  had  not  punished  sin  but  had  apparently  rewarded 
it  Then  was  he  to  be  her  judge  ?  And  while  his  mind  was 
swept  by  cross  currents  of  contradictory  feeling,  her  voice, 
calm  and  a  little  sorrowful,  went  on : — 

"You  make  no  allowances  for  me,"  she  said, — "And  in 
that  I  think  you  fail  in  charity  1  I  know  how  strongly  you 
have  always  fought  against  the  drink  curse, — and  I  thought  I 
might  perhaps  help  you,  now  that  I  have  plenty  of  money  and 
influence.  It  has  been  a  hope  and  dream  of  mine  ^at  I 
might  be  useful  to  you, — and  so  be  a  sort  of  '  best  girl  in  the 
village '  after  all !  That  is  why  I  have  done  my  utmost  to 
bring  your  preaching  into  public  notice.  I  wanted  you  to  be 
heard  in  London,  and  I  asked  that  particular  Bishop  you  met 
yesterday  to  write  and  invite  you  to  preach  for  the  charity  in 
which  so  many  people  of  distinction  are  interested " 

"You  again!  It  is  through  you  I  came?"  he  said, 
bitteriy. 

A  flicker  of  disdain  for  his  slowness  of  comprehension 
passed  over  her  face.  He  was  entangled  in  her  meshes  and 
yet  did  not  appear  to  realise  his  own  helplessness. 

"Through  me,  of  course!"  she  answered,  quietly; — "It  is 
generally  through  a  woman  that  a  man  makes  his  mark, 
though  he  will  never  own  it  1  I  wanted  your  coming  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  great  social  campaign  for  you, — for  there  is 
quite  as  much  to  be  done  among  die  upper  classes  as  among  die 
lower,  where  the  Drink  is  concerned.    Dan  Kieman  was  a 
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drunkard,  but  he  was  not  more  fto  than  man^  a  fine  gentleman 
I  could  name  t  " 

Her  delicate  eyebrows  drew  together  in  a  little  pucker  of 

contempt. 

"The  *  lower  classes ' ! "  she  said, — "That  ts  the  name  given 
to  the  best  and  biggest  half  of  the  people !  The  '  lower 
classes '  are  ever  so  much  kinder,  more  patient,  and  more 
temperate  than  the  'upper  ten'  of  to-day.  I  say  this  from  my 
heart, — I  who  came  from  the  'lower*  and  am  now  in  the 
*  upper '  ranks,  through  the  power  of  my  husband's  money. 
The  *  lower  classes '  drink  because  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do  out  of  working  hours, — and  they  crowd  the  public- 
houses  because  their  homes  are  often  comfortless*  But  the 
'  upper-class '  drunkards  drink  for  sheer  vice  and  bestiality, — 
women  as  well  as  men, — and  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it  since 
I  married  that  I  am  angry  to  think  that  the  poor  should 
always  be  l)lamed  for  this  failing,  when  the  rich  are  often 
twenty  limes  worse.  Most  of  the  men  I  meet  in  society  seem 
to  use  whisky  as  a  perfume  ! " 

lie  looked  at  her  in  vague  surprise  that  she  could  make 
a  jest  of  the  vice  that  had  been  her  own  ruin.  She  laughed  a 
little. 

"It's  a  fact !  "  she  said  ; — "  Everybody  doesn't  drink  beer, 
but  everybody  drinks  whisky,  even  girls  and  women.  Their 
doctors  order  it  for  them,  and  tell  them  it's  the  only  *  safe ' 
drink.  Safe  I  "  And  she  gave  a  gesture  of  cynical  impatience. 
''They  might  as  well  say  that  to  put  your  hand  in  a  lion's 
mouth  is  s.itr  if  only  the  lion  will  promise  not  to  bite  !  And 
whisky,  by  medical  advice  !— is  always  on  the  sideboard  in 
every  dining-room  or  smoke-room,— it  would  be  difficult  to 
fmd  any  statesman,  politician,  diplomat,  fmancier,  or  for  that 
matter  any  clergyman,  in  London  who  would  refuse  a  glass  of 
whisky-and-soda  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Not  a//  the  clergy 
are  set  against  the  drink,  you  know  !  Some  of  them  are  good 
old  humbugs,  I  can  tell  you  !  They  talk  a  lot  in  their  Church 
congresses  about  the  'national  curse' — but  many  of  the  very 
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distilleries^  and  get  a  good  sUce  of  their  incomes  out  of  the 
'curse'  they  condemn.  So  encouraging  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  isn't  it,  to  see  such  hypocrites  in  the  pulpit  preaching 
•truthM" 

Everton  was  perplexed  and  embarrassed.  It  was  not  easy 
to  answer  her  or  to  deny  her  words.  Moreover,  she  spoke  not 
at  all  like  the  Jacynth  of  the  old  days,  though  even  then  she 
had  always  possessed  a  certain  fluency  of  utterance,  but  like  a 
woman  of  the  world  whose  experience  had  taught  her  much 
that  could  not  be  contradicted. 

"  I  never  get  drunk  now," — she  continued,  with  an  almost 
brutal  frankness; — "You  might  perhaps  think  I  do, — so  I 
just  tell  you  at  once  that  I  don't  I've  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  drinking — but  I  don't  take  them.  However,  I  should  not 
scandalise  'high'  society  very  much  if  I  did, — because  so 
many  'distinguished'  persons  would  be  in  the  same  boat  with 
me.  They  don't  reel  about  the  street  and  curse  and  swear  as 
Dan  used  to  do, — some  of  them  take  a  drug  to  counteract  all 
that — but  they've  got  into  the  habit  of  a  standing-straight, 
set-faced  drunkenness  which  almost  disguises  the  £Eict  that 
they  are  drunk.  I  know  a  Duchess  who  is  in  that  condition 
nearly  every  night,  and  when  she  goes  out  to  dinner  you  can 
always  tell  if  she's  very  much  '  on '  because  she  tells  awful 
stories  that  shock  every  one  at  table,  with  a  perfectly  pale, 
grave  face  as  though  she  were  reading  prayers !  People  tliink 
she's  eccentric,  and  say  'Poor  dear  Duchess!' — but  the 
matter  with  the  poor  dear  Duchess  is  that  she's  drunk.  That's 
aU!" 

She  laughed  again,  and  went  on  with  a  kind  of  quick  reck- 
lessness : 

"The  actor  who  took  me  away  from  Shadbrook  was  a 
drunkard  of  the  'artistic'  type, — ^he  never  turned  colour  or 
tumbled  about, — he  simply  sat  and  talked  by  the  hour  to  him- 
self about  his  own  genius  till  it  made  one  perfectly  sick  to  hear 
him.  I  married  Israel  Nordstein  quite  as  much  because  he 
was  a  sober  man  as  because  he  was  a  rich  one.  He  never 
loses  his  head — not  he !    He  would  not  be  so  successful  in 
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money- making  if  he  did.  I  watch  drunken  men  fall  into  the 
financkl  nets  he  spreads  for  them — and  I  am  glad  when  they  are 
trapped.     It  serves  them  right  1 " 

A  sudden  flash  of  wicked  malice  lit  up  her  eyes,  antl  Everton 
saw  it.  As  in  a  defective  mirror  which  reflects  only  the 
ugly  distortion  of  a  face,  he  obtained  for  one  instant  the  view 
of  her  whole  nature,  and  realised  that  the  object  she  had  In 
using  her  influence  for  him  and  creating  a  public  interest  in 
his  name  and  work,  was  not,  as  she  had  professed^  to  do  him 
gooj,  but  only  to  serve  her  own  ends,^that  she  might  assume 
to  show  to  the  world  a  new  kind  of  conquest, — a  prot^g^ 
whom  as  a  preacher  she  might  claim  to  patronise,  and  in 
whose  possible  success  she  would  assuredly  assert  her  own 
social  share.  And,  as  he  mentally  got  a  grasp  of  the  situation, 
he  rose  to  it  with  cool  resolution  and  nerve. 

"  So,  though  you  tell  me  that  I  make  no  allowance  for  you, 
Jacynth,  and  that  I  fail  in  charity  towards  you,"  he  said ; 
"you  yourself  have  no  pity  for  others  who  arc  victimised  and 
fooled  by  the  very  same  evil  that  has  been  your  destruction  ! 
And  yet  you  would  help  me  in  my  work !  Impossible  !  I 
could  not  travel  along  your  lines  !  I  should  feci  compelled  to 
make  public  protest  against  your  husband's  *  trapping '  of 
drugged  and  poisoned  men !  I  should  judge  both  your 
husband  and  you  as  ten  times  worse  than  they  !  " 

Her  face  crimsoned, — she  lifted  her  beautiful  head  with  a 
haughty  movement  of  indignation.     He  held  up  his  hand. 

"  Hear  me  for  one  moment,  JacynMi !  Remember  that  to 
me  you  arc  nothing  but  the  Shadbrook  village  girl, — that  all 
your  wealth  makes  you  no  whit  better  or  higher  in  my  eyes, 
because,  if  anything,  your  social  position  has  not  improved  your 
character  so  much  as  it  has  hardened  it.  You  speak  of  the 
vulgarities  and  indecencies  of  that  section  of  upper-class  society 
in  which,  most  strangely,  you  are  now  elected  to  move  !  I 
believe  such  vulgarities  and  indecencies  do  exist, — but  w^hy? 
Because  money, — money  in  millions,  such  as  your  husband 
possesses,   buys  an  entrance  into  society  for  women  like  yat^ ! 
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honest  man  is  no  more  than  a  clod  of  day  to  trample  on, — ^for 
whom  love  is  a  delusion,  and  God  Himself  a  fraud  1 " 

He  spoke  with  heat  and  passion, — ^his  voice  trembled.  She 
looked  at  him  intently, — there  was  a  faint  smile  on  her 
lips. 

"  You  talk  of  my  work," — he  went  on — "  and  of  your  wish 
to  be  useful  to  me.  Why,  you  have  cut  the  very  ground  from 
under  my  feet  by  telling  me  that  the  praise  of  the  press  is  your 
doing ! — the  mere  *  boom '  of  your  husband's  syndicated  news- 
papers !  Who,  that  is  sane,  cares  for  any  praise  in  the  press  if 
it  is  only  the  result  of  an  individual  influence?" 

"  It  never  is  more  than  that  nowadajrs," — she  murmured,  with 
ironical  meekness ; — "  Both  praise  and  blame  are  administered 
similarly,  but  the  blame  is  more  easily  secured,  and  costs  less 
than  the  praise ! " 

A  shadow  of  stem  pain  darkened  his  face. 

"  Jacynth," — he  said,  and  his  grave  blue  eyes  expressed  a 
mingled  sorrow  and  entreaty — "  Wayward  girl  whom  I  would 
have  saved  from  ruin  had  it  been  possible ! — I  never  thought 
I  should  have  to  ask  a  favour  at  your  hands,  but  you  have 
thrust  this  hard  position  on  me !  And  so  I  ask  you  to  alto- 
gether dismiss  me  from  your  thoughts,  and  never  to  speak  of 
me  to  any  'persons  of  influence'  as  you  consider  them,  or 
attempt  to  help  me,  through  the  press  or  by  any  other  means 
whatsoever !  Let  me  go  my  own  way  unaided ;  let  me  sink 
back  into  the  obscurity  of  Shadbrook,  from  whence  I  should 
never  have  emerged  ! " 

She  was  silent  Some  small  jewels  sewn  among  the  deli- 
cate laces  of  her  gown  sparkled  restlessly  with  the  quick 
heaving  of  her  bosom. 

"  I  am  content," — ^he  went  on,  slowly—"  to  persuade  and  en- 
courage the  few  rather  than  tiie  many.  Mine  has  always  been 
the  very  limited  area  of  labour " 

"  I  have  widened  it," — she  said,  insistently—"  You  know  I 
have !  And  you  cannot  undo  what  I  have  done !  You  will 
always  owe  something  to  me ! " 

He  sighed  heavily.    A  sense  of  unreality  had  come  upon 
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him  like  the  first  vague  feeting  of  'wandering'  which  aifects 
those  vho  sicken  for  fever, 

"I  shall  try  to  dbcharge  ihe  debt,'*  he  answered, — "by 
cau^sing  myself  to  be  forgotten  as  quickly  as  possible.'* 

A  faint  colour  flushed  her  face ; — then  ebbed  away,  leaving 
her  very  pale, 

"How  unjust  you  are  I  "  she  murmured  —  "Yes, — how 
unjust^ — how  unkind !  You  would  make  others  suffer  for  what 
to  you  is  a  personal  matter  of  annoyance  ! — you  would  deprive 
the  social  world  of  your  inspiration  and  eloquence^  simply 
bt^cause  I — poor  Jacynth ! — have  the  means  and  influence  to 
make  that  world  listen  to  you " 

He  made  a  movement  of  impatience, 

"  It  would  never  listen," — ^he  said — "it  never  listens.  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  It  never  listened  to  Christ  Himself. 
Ho  preached  to  the  People ;  not  to  the  '  social  world.'  The 
social  world  battens  on  lies ;  without  such  provender  it  would 
starve.  Truth  is  its  spectre  of  famine,  and  any  preacher  of 
truth — any  preacher  who  disregards  personal  considerations  and 
conventionalities  is  excluded  from  its  centres.  The  very 
Bishops  and  Archbishops  lend  their  aid  to  effectually  silence 
Him  !  Do  I  not  know  this  ?  Do  you  not  know  it?  Vou  do  ! 
Vou  are  as  conscious  as  I  am  that  I  could  never  preach  to  your 

*  social '  set  without  becoming  a  firebrand  of  offence.      For  to 

*  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  '  I  should  be  bound  to  give 
the  'sign  '  of  their  coming  doom.'' 

Her  eyebrows  went  up  quiz/ically, 

'*  How  solemn  !"  she  exclaimed,  laughingly — "  Do  you  really 
think  a  'doom'  is  coming?     For  them?     For  me?" 

He  lifted  his  eyes.  There  was  a  deep  stillness  of  thought  in 
them, — a  look  that  he  himself  was  unaware  of, — a  look  that 
checked  the  laughter  on  her  lips,  and  sent  a  faint  tremor 
though  her  veiiis  as  o\  sudden  cold. 

"A  doom  is  coming!"  he  said,  slowly — ''A  doom  is 
coming  on  the  modern  world,  because  a  doom  is  bound  to 
come  I     Not  because  o\  this  or  that  form  of  creed  or  preaching  ; 
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but  because  of  the  Law.  The  eternal  and  Obvious  Law ! — so 
much  the  Obvious  that  it  is  passed  over  as  a  thing  unknown 
and  Unseen !  The  Law  which  steadily  makes  for  good,  and 
as  steadily  discards  evil, — the  Law  which  evolves  Right  and 
destroys  Wrong, — it  is  always  at  work,  Jacynth  I — and  it  will 
work  upon  you,  as  upon  all,  in  due  season.  For  even  if  there 
were  not  a  God,  there  £r, — without  doubt  or  denial — the  in- 
evitable Law ! " 

He  broke  off, — something  seemed  to  affect  him  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  foreboding.  "Jacynth,** — and  he  moved  a  step 
towards  her — "  I  wish  I  could  hope  good  things  for  you " 

"  Repentance  counts  for  nothing,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  queried, 
lightly. 

"  Repentance  I     You  do  not  repent !    You  never  will ! " 

"Why  should  I?  If  I  have  offended  God  or  the  Law,  the 
result  of  my  offences  is  very  satisfactory  I " 

He  stood  still,  looking  at  her. 

"  The  result  is  not  yet," — he  said. 

She  smiled. 

"  And  when  my  '  doom '  comes,  it  will  be  because  I  am  base- 
bom  but  beautiful  enough  to  make  men  fall  in  love  with  me, 
and  because  I  got  drunk  in  my  girlhood  1 "  she  ejaculated ; — 
"Wliat  a  good,  kind  God  it  must  be  that  punishes  a  poor 
human  creature  for  no  heavier  faults  than  these  !  One  might 
as  well  murder  a  child  for  being  pretty  and  for  eating  too  many 
sweets.  /  would  not  be  so  unkind ! — ^why  should  the  God  you 
preach  of  be  worse  than  I  ?  " 

He  was  silent  The  audacious  remark  of  Mrs.  Moddley's 
hopeful  son  recurred  to  him — "Please,  sir,  mother  says  she 
don't  see  'ow  God  can  bear  to  live  watchin'  all  the  poor 
folks  die  what  He's  made  Hisselfl"  There  was  something 
not  without  point  in  the  suggestion.  Human  error,  human 
folly,  human  happiness  or  misery  seem  such  slight  matters  in 
comparison  with  the  tremendous  forces  of  the  Universe, 
rolling  their  great  wheels  eternally  through  endless  space, — 
and  yet  we  cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that  humanity  itself 
b  part  of  the  mystic  plan, — so  much  so  that  even  the  thoughts 
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of  one  human  brain  may  revolutionise  a  nation^  or,  oa  m  th 
teaching  of  Christ,  a  world* 

**  Vou  argue  as  an  animal  or  an  insect  might  at^gue  if 
could  speak,"  he  said,  presently  —  "Not  as  a  woman,  to 
whom  God  has  given  an  immortal  soul  1  What  you  ha^*e 
done — what  you  are  doing  with  that  soul  is  between  yourself 
and  God*  Between  yourself  and  God !  Remember !  For 
as  surely  as  we  two  stand  here  the  moment  will  come  when 
there  will  be  nothing  in  life  or  death  for  you  but  this: 
Yourself  and  God  !  No  friend  or  lover  wiD  then  be  near  to 
counsel  or  command, — you  will  be  alone,  Jacj'nthj — alone 
with  the  Almighty  Power  whom  your  very  thoughts  blaspheme  3 " 

She  smiled  proudly  at  him. 

"So  be  itl"  she  said — **I  shall  not  carel  For  if  He  is 
All  Mighty,  surely  He  made  me  what  I  am ! " 

She  drew  herself  up  with  an  air  of  defiance, — her  beauty 
seemed  to  glow  and  burn  with  a  kind  of  inward  radiance. 
He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  fascinated, — then  a  faint 
shuddering  sense  of  repugnance  stole  over  him,  and  he 
instinctively  recoiled  from  her  as  though  he  had  seen  some 
brilliant  coloured  snake  lift  its  head  from  a  thicket  ready  to 
sting.  She  saw  the  movement,  and  bit  her  rosy  under-lip 
vexedly. 

"  How  you  hate  me  !  "  she  murmured — "  Not  all  the  good 
I  have  tried  to  do  for  you  would  ever  move  you  to  a  kind 
thought  of  me  !  Do  you  think  you  are  quite  just  ?  Or  even 
quite  Christian  ?  But  there  !  I  will  not  worn'  you  any  more. 
You  shall  go  your  own  way.  You  shall  keep  to  your  narrow 
round  of  work  in  Shadbrook, — miserable,  mean  little  Shad- 
brook  ! — I  promise  you  that  you  shall  be  forgotten, — even  by 
me — after  to-day  !  " 

He  bent  his  head. 

"  So  it  will  be  best,"  he  answered. 

Suddenly  she  went  straight  up  to  him  and  laid  a  hand  on 
his  arm.  She  raised  her  face, — that  lovely  pure  oval  of 
perfect  pearl  and  rose,  with  the  large  eyes  lighting  it  up  like 
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"Parson  Everton,"  she  said,  in  a  half  whisper, — "I  believe 
you  are  afraid  of  me ! " 

He  met  her  bewitching  glance  with  a  sad  steadfastness. 
He  knew  his  own  strength  and  weakness,  and  made  no 
hypocritical  pretence  to  himself  of  being  'not  as  other 
men  are.' 

"You  are  right,"  he  replied,  in  cold,  quiet  tones — "I  am 
afraid  of  you.  I  am  not  such  a  coward  as  to  refuse  to 
admit  it" 

A  smile  trembled  on  the  sweet  mouth. 

"You  might — even  you\ — ^might  love  me  a  little  some 
day!"  she  murmured. 

His  eyes  looked  down  into  hers  unflinchingly. 

"If  I  were  made  drunk, — ^as  you  were  when  you  gave 
yourself  to  Dan  Kieman,"  he  said,  with  stem  and  deliberate 
emphasis — "I  might  love  you  as  other  men  do, — for  the 
moment!  And  that  moment  would  be  my  soul's  dam- 
nation ! " 

She  drew  herself  away  from  him  with  a  gesture  of  anger 
and  offence.     Her  bosom  heaved  quickly. 

"Oh,  you  are  cruel — ^you  are  brutal!"  she  said; — "You 
are  not  a  true  Christian  ! " 

He  caught  at  the  words  with  a  sudden  passion  of 
feeling. 

"True  Christian!  What  is  that?  Do  you  know?  Is  it 
to  be  a  man  whose  broadness  of  so-called  'Christianity* 
degenerates  into  licence?  Is  it  to  be  like  some  of  the 
'true  Christian'  clergy  who  are  so  anxious  for  the  'social 
purity'  of  the  nation  that  they  will  crowd  music-halls  to 
applaud  and  approve  a  half-nude  dancer.  Is  it  to  dabble 
secretly  in  unnameable  vice,  and  yet  present  an  external  front 
of  sham  virtue  to  the  world  ?  Is  it  to  tolerate  without 
reproach,  women  like  you, — men  like  your  husband, — who 
pay  large  sums  of  money  to  Church  charities  in  order  that 
their  careers  of  social  vice  may  be  covered  and  condoned  by 
the  support  of  such  members  of  the  'Christian'  ministry 
whose  consciences  can  be  bought  for  so  much  cash  down? 
28 
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Jacymh,  the  «ord  '  Chrutian '  lua  been  nude  to  stand  for 
many  a  vicked  deed  sinoe  the  hour  in  wbkfa  Judas  betzafol 
his  Majurr  t " 

She  stood  mput,  g^mr^  at  him  in  a  kind  of  irtuiracal 
surprise.  Then  she  appeared  to  gather  a  sort  of  st^^e  d%Dtt]f 
about  her — an  air  such  as  thai  assuimed  by  soooe  tiniel  queen 
of  tbc  fooUIghU  ID  an  japressive  role* 

*'  Yovt  axe  too  emotiooalT  Mr.  Evfrrtcn," — she  said,  viib  qoite 
a  yuperior  air, — **  You  take  the  sins  of  sodety  too  seikrasly. 
And  yoQ  are  mber  baid  on  your  own  dcncal  brethren,  Tbey 
have  a  very  diffioiit  part  to  playj  you  know  I  Tbey  have  to 
preach  a  religjon  which  very  few  educaUd  people  believe  oi ; — 
and  then,  of  course,  society  doesn't  like  to  be  preached 
at  and  told  disagreeable  truths  unless  U's  done  in  a 
sort  of  theatrical  way,  when  they  think  it's  rather  fiin, — a 
Sunday  morning  'variety  entertainment.'  But  really  a  clergy- 
man needs  to  have  plenty  of  tact  to  avoid  unpleasantness. 
Take  Royal  people,  for  example  I — suppose  a  parson  were  to 
dare  to  tell  them  the  truth  of  themselves  !  ^Vhy,  he  would 
never  he  asked  to  preach  before  Royalty  again  !  Think  what 
a  disgrace  that  wou'd  1^  for  him  !  Now  " — and  she  nodded 
at  hirn  patronisingly, — "if  you  had  only  let  me  go  on  helping 
you,  I  would  have  had  you  preach  before  the  King  !  I  could 
ea:^ily  have  arranged  it" 

He  smiled  coldly  at  her  complete  effronter)'. 

"  Vou  would  have  chosen  a  most  unsuitable  preacher,"—  he 
said. 

"  Not  at  all  !  I  could  have  told  you  exactly  what  to  say," 
and  she  laughed  like  an  amused  child — ''  Pretty  and  pleasant 
things,— about  peace  -nd  universal  harmony— things  he 
wouldn't  mind  hearing  just  for  ten  minutes  ;  how  kings  are 
always  the  Lord's  Anointed,  and  get  their  places  in  heavtn 
before  any  one  else  has  a  chance, — and  how  their  very  faults 
only  arise  from  the  'difficulties  of  their  position':  That's 
the  sort  of  thing  that  doesn't  offend.  Why,  with  a  little 
diplomacy  and   push  I  would   have  made  you  a  Bishop  in  a 
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"  As  one  may  prefer  heaven  to  hell,  I  prefer  the  obscurity  of 
Skadbrook," — he  answered. 

"  And  you  shall  have  it ! "  she  said,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
impatience — "You  shall  never  again  come  out  of  it!  Be 
quite  sure  of  that  I  But  to-day, — ^just  for  to-day, — be  kind 
to  me!" 

He  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  They 
welled  up  and  fell  down  her  fair  cheeks.  He  hesitated, — then 
went  up  to  her  gently  and  took  her  hand. 

"Jacynth,"  he  said — "I  cannot  be  kind — to  you.  I  know 
you  too  well!  I  doubt  you  too  much!  You  asked  me  to 
come  and  see  you  to-day,  and  I  came,  simply  as  your  former 
Vicar.  And  in  coming,  I  intended  to  point  out  to  you  what 
I  feel  to  be  the  truth, — that  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  cruelty 
and  heartlessness,  and  the  secret  wickedness  of  your  relations 
with  Dan  Kieman, — ^my  wife,''  he  paused,  and  a  shuddering 
sigh  broke  from  him — "my  poor  little  wife  would  not  have 
been  murdered.  I  have  imagined, — at  times, — that  her  death 
lies  quite  as  much  with  you^  as  with  your  brutal  lover  1  ** 

She  gave  a  half-sobbing  cry. 

"Mr.  Everton!" 

"  I  say  I  have  imagined  it,"  he  continued,  with  a  kind  of 
pathetic  weariness ; — "  And  I  cannot  think  of  her^  in  her  inno- 
cent beauty,  dead, — and  look  *  kindly '  upon  you^  living !  I  am 
sorry  to  be  hard, — but  I  cannot  help  myself.  Of  course,  after 
what  you  have  told  me,  I  find  that  I  must  set  the  chief  blame 
on  the  one  devil  of  mischief  that  makes  havoc  of  all  men  and 
women's  souls — the  Drink.  Well ! — I  admit  this.  But  now 
that  I  have  seen  you, — now  that  I  know  you  have  no  need  of 
me  to  help  you,  advise  or  console, — now  that  you  show  me 
that  you  have  chosen  ways  of  life  in  which  I  can  have  no 
sympathy  and  wish  to  claim  no  memory,  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  go  from  you  for  ever.  And,  Jacynth,"  here  he  looked 
down  at  the  slim  white  hand  he  held,  on  which  the  marriage 
ring  gleamed,  surmounted  by  a  second  circlet  of  purest  diamonds, 
"  I  cannot  say  God  bless  you ! — ^for  I  do  not  think  He  can,  or 
will ; — but  I  ^  say  God  save  you  1 " 
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in  her  eyes; — she  withdrew 


The  tears  were  still  thick 
hand  slowly  from  his  clasp. 

"  Thank -you  1 "  she  said,  and  a  smile  softened  the  moment 
arily  vexed  lines  of  her  mouth.  "You  would  be  such  a 
splendid  man,  Mr.  Everton,  if  you  were  not  a  par^n !  Yoa 
make  so  much  of  your  religion  that  you  cramp  yourself  in  its 
fettera, — like  a  strong,  h^mdsome  bear  dancing  in  chains  f 
Poor  bear  1**  The  dewdrops  on  her  lashes  mcUedawayina 
swift  gleam  of  sunny  mirth  which  rippled  into  a  soft  laugh, 
"  But  you  will  never  alter  I  Vou  wiH  always  be  the  same 
anxious'to-be-good  Church  of  England  man  1 "  All  her  gravity' 
vanished,  and  she  went  on  like  a  chaitenng  school-girl, 
"Now  if  you  want  to  see  a  real  angel, — one  who  actually 
*  ascends  into  heaven '  before  your  very  eyes,  come  with  me 
in  my  car  to  Hurlingham  to-day.  I  promise  to  fly  most  grace- 
fully away  from  you  !  " 

He  turned  a  questioning  glance  upon  her. 

*' I  v;ill  go  and  change  my  gown," — she  continued — "And 
we'll  start  at  once — for  I'm  due  at  Hurlingham  at  half-past 
seven.  It  is  quite  a  quick  run,  and  the  car  can  take  you  back 
to  your  hotel  after  I  am  gone." 

*'  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asked. 

''Have  I  not  told  you?  To  Heaven!  *  Up  among  the 
clouds  so  high,  Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky  ! ' " 

Her  cheeks  flushed,  and  the  laughing  light  upon  her  face 
would  have  been  the  despair  of  a  Romney. 

"  You  look  so  surprised  !  "  she  said — "  I  am  only  going  up  for 
a  couple  of  hours  in  Mr.  Ferrers's  wonderful  balloon  *  Shooting 
Star.'  It's  my  favourite  way  of  seeing  the  world.  Such  a 
world  as  it  looks  too  from  the  balloon  ! — so  small  a  plaything ! 
With  its  chequered  little  patterns  of  fields  and  roads,  it  is  just 
as  though  a  child  had  laid  out  a  doll's  garden  on  a  tea-tray ! 
And  as  one  soars  higher  and  higher," — here,  in  real  or  feigned 
enthusiasm,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  up  like  a 
glorified  saint  approaching  the  gate  of  paradise, — "one  feels 
far  above  all  the  stupid  commonness  of   everyday  things  ! — 
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great  and  powerful! — almost  good  I"  She  let  her  hands  fall 
at  her  sides  again  and  laughed.  "  Yes,  dear  Parson  Everton  I 
Almost  good ! " 

"  In  the  company  of  Mr.  Claude  Ferrers  ?  "  he  queried,  with 
a  flash  of  scorn. 

A  light  blush  flew  over  her  face. 

"  Claude  Ferrers  is  a  poet ! "  she  answered, — then,  with  a 
sudden  theatrical  air,  she  added — '*  To  him  the  clouds  speak 
and  the  stars  sing!  To  him  sin  is  wildly  delightful,  and 
corruption  inefiably  delicious!  He  is  of  the  new  *cult' — 
(and  the  most  fashionable!)  which  transfers  the  dullness  of 
virtue  into  the  fervour  of  vice !  Ah  ! " — and  she  heaved  a 
profound  melodramatic  sigh; — "The  'common  herd' — the 
People— cannot  understand  these  subtle  shades  of  fine 
emotion !  It  takes  culture,  wealth,  and  an  ultra-refinement  oi 
training,  combined  with  exquisite  languors  of  idleness,  to  com- 
prehend the  delicacies  of '  smart '  sensuality  ]  *  She  broke  into 
a  peal  of  laughter  and  clapped  her  hands.  '^Didn't  I  do  that 
well!"  she  exclaimed — "I  might  have  been  on  the  boards  I 
That's  a  bit  of  Claude  Ferrers.  He  talks  in  that  kind  of  way 
when  he's  been  drinking  several  whisky-sodas,  or  several 
brandies  and  champagnes  mixed  But  he's  really  quite  a 
clever  man.  He  designed  his  own  balloon,  and  it  is  such  a 
wonderful  patent  that  people  say  hell  make  thousands  of 
pounds  with  it.  He  can  steer  it  in  any  direction,  even  in  a 
gale  of  wind.     You  nn7I  come  and  see  me  ascend,  won  t  you  ?  " 

He  hesitated.  A  strong  instinct  urged  him  to  go  with  her, 
and  yet  an  equally  strong  disinclination  to  be  seen  in  her 
company  held  him  back. 

"  I  would  rather  not," — he  began — 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  It  won't  take  much  more  of  your  time ; 
besides,  you've  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  you  never  wish  to 
see  me  again  after  to^y,  so  you  may  as  well  be  amiable  and 
finish  the  afternoon  pleasantly!"  She  smiled  and  added — 
"  It  will  be  something  for  you  to  think  about  and  remember 
when  you  get  back  to  stupid  little  Shadbrook.  Wait  here  for 
me, — I  won't  be  long." 
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She  left  the  room  before  he  could  speak  another  word ; — 
and  he  paced  up  and  down  wretchedly,  angiy  with  liimself 
that  he  could  do  nothing  with  her,— neither  reproach^  nor 
condemn,  nor  persuade,  nor  intimidate  He  asked  himself 
bitterly  of  what  use  was  the  influence  of  the  Church  or  the  ■ 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  to  a  woman  such  as  she  was,  endowed  f 
with  extraordinary  beauty,  and  now  by  fortune's  hazard, 
possessed  of  sufficient  wealth  lo  move  in  whatever  social  — 
sphere  of  influence  she  chose.  For  it  is  only  necessary  Kkm 
read  the  lists  of  guests  who  are  received  by  King,  Queen,  and 
nobrhty  nowadays  to  realise  that  it  is  certainly  not  distinctive 
merit  or  fine  character  which  erfect  an  entrance  into  the  circles 
once  renowned  for  an  honourable  exclusiveness,- — but  simply 
Cash.  The  man  who  pays  liberally  in  one  way  or  the  other 
for  a  peerage  obtains  it, — the  natural  result  being  that  lords 
are  nowadays  made  up  of  commons.  Very  soon  the  prestige 
of  a  name  will  rest  upon  its  remaining  that  of  a  simple 
squire  or  dame,  untainted  by  political  intrigues  or  party  bribery. 
According  to  modem  methods  of  *  honours  '  conferred,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  Jacynth's  husband  from  becoming  a 
peer  of  the  realm  if  he  decided  to  play  the  game  and  give  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  a  hospital,  or  for  educa- 
tional purposes, — and  nothing  to  hinder  Jacynth  herself,  though 
formerly  a  day-labourer's  light-o'-love,  from  wearing  a  coronet 
with  the  proudest  ladies  in  the  land.  No  one  in  London  knew 
her  early  history,  and  even  if  it  ever  came  to  be  known,  it  was 
certain  that,  in  the  general  omnii/m  f^athenim  of  anybodies 
and  everybodies,  clean  and  unclean,  moral  and  immoral,  who 
now  comj)osc  '  Court  and  Society '  in  Great  Britain,  no  one 
would  care.  She  was  absolutely  without  a  conscience, — if  she 
had  ever  possessed  the  germ  of  one  it  had  been  withered  in 
her  orgies  of  drink  with  Dan  Kieman.  Her  woman's  nature 
had  been  warped,  and  the  faculties  of  her  brain  perverted  by 
the  foul  and  degrading  habit  which  works  disaster  on  so  many 
thousands  of  human  lives, — and  though  chance  had  now  placed 
her  in  such  a  position  that  she  might  probably,  for  pure  vanity's 
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was  no  certainty  that  the  mischief  generated  in  her  blood  by 
the  horrible  experience  of  her  youth,  might  not  break  out  in 
futiu-e  years  all  the  more  violently  for  its  present  repression. 
Drink  was  the  beginning  of  her  career;  Drink  would  surely  be 
the  end ! 

And  while  his  thoughts  thus  dwelt  upon  her  with  a  strange 
sorrow,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  a  poignant  and  personal 
bitterness  to  which  he  could  not  give  a  name,  she  re-entered 
the  room,  clad  in  a  dainty  out-of-door  costume  of  ivory- 
coloured  cloth,  with  a  coquettishly  contrived  hood  of  the  same 
hue,  which  she  wore  closely  drawn  over  her  luxuriant  hair, 
and  tied  with  a  knot  of  velvet  ribbon  under  the  chin.  She 
looked  like  the  nymph-embodiment  of  a  white  rose, — the  dull 
cream  of  her  dress  enhancing  the  delicate  tint  of  her  skin  and 
the  dark  lustre  of  her  wonderful  eyes.  And  Everton,  looking 
at  her,  was  suddenly  reminded,  though  he  knew  not  why,  of  a 
verse  in  the  Apocryphal  'Book  of  Enoch ' — 

'This  spirit  of  light  was  given  unto  thee,  a  virgin  clothed 
with  the  heavens ;  take  heed,  I  charge  thee,  that  thou  keep 
her  pure,  that  thou  preserve  her  from  all  stain.  Let  her  be 
free  from  worldliness  and  sin,  as  the  snow  upon  the  mountain, 
top.  Let  her  venerate  the  Lord  God  and  walk  in  His  holy 
laws.' 

And  his  heart  ached  heavily,  for  he  could  not  forget  that 
she  had  been  one  of  his  'little  flock' — and  that  upon  him, 
perchance,  as  much  as  any  one  had  fallen  the  charge  to  '  keep 
her  pure' — to  'preserve  her  from  all  stain.'  He  had  been 
deceived  in  her ; — ^but  was  it  not  his  fault  ?  Should  he  not,  as 
her  Vicar,  when  he  first  went  to  Shadbrook,  have  tried  to  know 
her  better  ?  Could  he  not  have  gained  her  confidence  and  by 
sympathy  and  help  prevented  her  ruin  ?  And  the  cry  of  Bob 
Hadley  rang  again  in  his  ears — "  Save  Jacynth  1  She's  lost — 
lost !  Try  if  you  can  do  anything — save  her  from  herself! — 
from  the  shame  ..." 

Had  he  obeyed  this  last  request  of  the  dead?  Had  he 
'  tried '  to  save  her  ?  Had  he  not  rather  been  like  so  many 
country  parsons,  content  to  wait  the  course  of  events  and  listen 
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to  vhat  other  people  wd  bdbce  ( 

his  own   opinjoo?    Soolf  ht 

befofc  al]  good  for  bcr  m  pwt  hii  puwul    A  i 

toniKndi:^  memovy  ivcptava-himi  vliife  she;  all  i 

of  hrs  feeling  onlj  a:w  tfast  he  senned  to  be  looking;  ac  bar 

Tt^  intently,  &t>d  in  ber  ovo  nuod  ^be  decided  that  be  must 

be  adminog  the  becoinioft  tStxl  of  bet  cream-cokiQied  bood. 

"Fm  quite  ready/ — 4te  wd,  smiling  ndtmdf;  "^Axid 
tbe  cv  a  at  the  door.  Come  >ik)Qg,  Mr.  Eveiton  !  Well  get 
to  Huriingham  in  loA  than  half  an  bour.  You've  oo  ttam  lo 
catch,  have  you?  You'a  not  s^HRg  baick  to  ^ladbctxtk 
toilet?"  ^ 

"  Nol     Not  till  to-tnomm  moniing^^  be  replied.  V 

'*  You  sUyed  in  town  a  diy  longer  to  please  me,  didn^  yoa  ? " 
she  asked,  with  a  sparkling  ^anoe  at  him. 

"  I  stayed,  because  you  wished  it, — certainly," — he  said  ; 
th'rn   on  a  sudden    impulse    he  added — *'  I   thought   I    might 


perhaps  b^  o(  some  service  to  you '' 

"  In  reading  the  Prayers  for  the  Sick,  or  the  Fniyers  for  the 
Dying?"  she  queried,  lightly. 

His  brows  darkened 

"  Vou  jest  with  me,  of  course,"  he  said  ; — '*  Nothing  is  of 
serious  import  to  you  any  more.  Life  has  become  to  you  a 
mere  comedy  in  which  for  the  moment  you  play  a  leading  parL 
I  understand  your  humour " 

"  It  is  ^7y/V<?  a  good  humour  ! ''  she  smilingly  assured  him. 

"  Vou  may  think  so ;  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of  your 
'social'  position  and  surroundings," — he  answered  her,  with  a 
tinge  of  scorn, — "The  men  and  women  with  whom  you 
associate  are  modem  degenerates  who  have  no  belief  in  God 
or  a  future  state — you  imbibe  their  theories  and  think  them 
clever — even  intellectual, — though  there  is  no  more  intellect 
in  atheism  than  there  is  in  the  spectacle  of  an  ape  chattering  at 
the  sun.  I  cannot  change  your  views  ;  it  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  tr>^ — fi(?7t'.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  one 
thing '' 

She  drew  nearer  to  him. 
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"What  is  that?"  she  asked»  with  sudi  sudden  gentleness, 
that  he  was  vaguely  moved  and  startled 

"Just  this," — and  the  deep,  tender  voice  trembled;  "In  the 
old  days, — when  I  first  went  to  Shadbrook, — when  I  knew  you 
as  a  young  girl, — a  child  almost — could  I  have  helped  and 
guided  you  at  any  time  when  I  did  not  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  soft  eyes  that  held  an  infinity  of 
dreams. 

"Could  you  have  helped  and  guided  me?"  she  echoed; — 
"I  think   not!      Unless," — and  her  lips  parted  in  a  slow, 
enchanting   smile — "Unless    you    had   come  to  Shadbrook 
unmarried, — unless  it  had  chanced  that  you  had  been  one  of' 
those  much-sought-after  male  creatiu-es,  a  bachelor  parson ! — 
then  I  would  have  made  you  fall  in  love  with  me!    I  am 
sure,"  and  she  paused,  watching  the  flush  on  his  face  die 
away  into  pallor — "it  would  have  been  easy!"    She  paused 
again, — ^and  he  stood  before  her  mute  and  rigid.     "Then, 
perhaps," — and  she  laughed, — "  You  might  have  married  m^ 
and  as  the  children's  stories  say,  we  should  have  been  'happy 
ever  afterwards.'    And  I  should  have  been  good  and  respect- 
able, and — dull\    Oh,  veiy  dull!    No,  Parson  Everton,  you^ 
could  never  have  '  helped '  or  '  guided '  me  !    Be  quite  easy  on 
that  score !    You  could  never  have  made  me  believe  anything 
I  didn't  want  to  believe.     I  was  always  a  'bad  lot'l    But 
there  are   many   others  equally  bad,— quite  'distinguished'' 
ladies  too!     Don't  look  so  dreadfully  serious  I     Come  to* 
Hurlingham — well  say  good-bye  there! 

For  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute ;  then,  as  she  went  towards 
the  door  and  beckoned  him  out  of  the  room,  he  followed  A 
certain  curiosity  impelled  him  to  accompany  her, — and  also  an 
odd  but  distinct  reluctance  to  bid  her  farewell 

Her  car,  as  she  had  said,  was  in  waiting, — a  luxurious  vehicle 
upholstered  in  dark  blue  with  gold  and  ivory  fittings,  guided 
by  a  French  chauffeur  in  livery.  She  sprang  lightly  in,  her 
butler  or  major-domo  standing  on  guard  while  one  of  the 
two  attendant  flunkeys  obsequiously  handed  her  a  cloak  of: 
superb  sables. 
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"  I  tiult  DOt  be  boroe  to  dinner,*  %he  mid  to  tbcfie,  Iier 
meniali, — *'TeIl  four  master  I  have  gooe  btiUlcxKung  with 
Mr.  FcrTcni' 

Th«  butler  rcoetred  the  tfstemc&t  with  a  wdMimed  bow. 
What  the  Tcspecublc  man  tboofht  of  her  'boHoOOtng  with 
Mr.  F«rren'  did  oot  appear  on  hti  carefutlj  cocnpofted 
c/^^ufiteoance. 

"  Come,  Ml.  Everton  I "  she  called^  a  trifle  iinpcnotiaty, 

Evertcn  obeyed  the  summotu,  and  eDteiing  the  car,  look  hit 
hcat  bcfide  her.  In  another  monKiH  thcr  were  glidii^  swifUy 
oat  of  Portnun  Square  and  threadii^  their  way  throtigh  the 
crowded  fttieets  of  the  tnetropoliSi  amid  the  rcHir  aod  crash 
of  traffic  more  dange/ous  to  hie  and  limb  than  any  other 
known  means  of  hazardous  wayfaring 

''This  is  not  the  car  that  ran  over  Dan  Kieman," — die 
t:j^:n  obsr:rv^*d,  with  the  simple  air  of  making  quite  an  ordinary 
T'sTfVirV. — "  Ij'aI  it  is  th^*  same  chaufffjur." 

"  \V^as  it  jvj.':  s'jiry  to  t^jll  mc  that  ?"  he  asked 

Sh  :  laughed. 

"Have  I  g!V':n  yoa  a  thrill?  So  sorr>'  !  I  am  always  for- 
getting^ that  yuu  liv<;  out  of  the  wo^ld  and  don't  'go'  with  the 
tim':.  lint,  really,  the  motor-cars  run  over  and  kill  so  many 
[Kjofjle  that  one  erases  to  think  about  it.  It's  part  of  tl:e  fun. 
And  most  of  the  lives  are  of  no  value." 

*'  Ilxeef/.  to  their  families  and  friends  ! "  said  Everton, 
with   indignant  emphasis. 

Sh':  laugh'-d  agaiii. 

"iamilies?  Friends?  Oh  dear!  Families  seem  to  exist 
rn  :rely  to  qua-rel  among  them^x-lves  ; — see  how  they'll  wrangle 
ove-r  a  Will  [  And  as  for  friends  !— surely  you  know  what  ///<?/ 
arf;?   -[;l':asant  to  your   faee— slanderous  behind  your  back  I  " 

"Those  are  not  friends," — he  answered; — "They  are  mere 
time  se-rvers  and  hyi>ocrites.''' 

"Of  course!  liut  they  arc  the  only  sort  of  'friends'  one 
gets  nowadays.  People  are  only  kind  to  you  when  they  fancy 
you  can  be  useful   to   them  ;    when   once  they  are  sure  you 
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can't  or  won't  be  useful,  they  *drop'  you.  That's  quite 
understood." 

"  Then  you  do  not  believe  even  in  friendship,  Jacynth !  **  he 
said. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  indeed  I  I'm  not  so  silly !  I've  told  you  my  creed — it 
is — ^To  Enjoy !  Never  mind  how  the  enjoyment  is  got  or 
where  it  comes  in — Enjoy !    I  am  enjoying  myself  now  ! " 

"In  any  special  way?"  he  asked,  coldly. 

"Oh  yes — in  a  very  special  way!"  she  answered,  smiling. 
"I'm  enjoying  the  company  of  the  dear  kind  parson  who 
wanted  to  make  me  a  good  girl  I  I  am,  indeed !  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  you  beside  me.  I'm  not  a  good  girl, 
you  know, — I'm  a  bad  one,  according  to  your  view  of  life, 
and  I've  told  you  all  about  myself — ^yet  here  you  are  I " 

He  was  silent     She  gave  him  a  covert  glance. 

"  Don't  worry,  Mr.  Everton  I  A  parson  may  be  seen  any- 
where, and  with  any  one.  That's  why  so  many  of  your  calling 
turn  up  at  the  music-halls  and  hang  around  the  stage- doors ! 
It's  all  for  the  Christian  saving  of  souls ! " 

A  profound  disgust  filled  him  as  he  heard  her.  Yet,  to 
defend  any  position  taken  up  by  a  woman  of  her  type  was 
mere  waste  of  breath.  Even  to  show  offence  at  her  manner 
of  attacking  the  Christian  ministry  was  to  pay  her  too  much 
honour.  He,  therefore,  kept  silence.  His  calm  demeanour 
evidently  irritated  her, — his  composed  face,  with  just  the 
faintest  touch  of  wondering  pity  and  contempt  expressed  upon 
it,  conveyed  a  hint  to  her  mind,  full  of  egotism  as  she  was, 
that  her  raillery  did  not  seem  to  him  clever,  as  she  thought  it, 
but  merely  vulgar.  She  looked  at  him  once  or  twice  half 
angrily  and  hummed  a  little  tune  under  her  breath. 

"I  suppose  when  you  go  back  to  Shadbrook  to-morrow," 
she  said,  presently — "  You  will  stay  there  all  your  life ! " 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  answered,  quietly. 

"  Will  you  tell  them  you  have  seen  me?" 

"Tell  them?  You  mean  the  villagers?  No;  I  shall  not 
mention  your  name." 
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^Wh^QOC?  I  iboold  Eke  them  to  kncm  bov  much  betta^ 
off  I  am  than  tbey  are  I " 

"  No  doubt  700  woold !  ** — he  aajd — "  You  wouid  like  tbcin 
uj  know  that  the  w^a  of  aia  if  not  death  In  your  caaCf  bm  tiie, 
— 5uch  life  as  yott  ttro-^vliidi  b  not  life  at  ail  You  would 
Vtkc  them  to  envy  jrour  dotbe^  your  )ewiel^  joor  pones- 
siona ; — you  would  like  to  sow  the  «eeda  of  mtkssness,  evil 
d';^;r?  and  discontent  in  the  hearts  of  the  g^fa  who  kxiew  you, 
and  who^  as  yet,  are  innocent  of  your  wrong^^Join^ — you  would 
like  thisj — it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  you  !  But  if  such  mischief 
is  to  be  worked  1  shall  have  no  hand  in  it.  I  sbaD  let  the 
village  think  as  it  thinks  now,  that  you  are  among  those  whom 
it  is  best  and  kindest  to  forget" 

Her  cheeks  crimsoned,  her  eyes  hashed. 

''Thank-youl"  she  smiled — ''It  is  so  easy  to  foiget  me^ 
isn't  it !  " 

He  made  no  reply.  Her  beauty  was  almost  aggressive  in 
its  brilliancy  as  she  turned  her  face  towards  him.  The  after- 
noon sunlight  set  warm  ripples  of  living  gold  in  her  rich  brown 
hair,  and  she  looked  so  lovely,  that  even  as  the  car  raced 
along,  being  now  out  of  the  more  crowded  thoroughfares,  men 
turned  and  stared,  amazed  by  the  vision  that  flew  past  them. 
If  ever  the  goddess  of  a  poet's  dream  could  be  su{>posed  to 
take  mortal  shape,  then  Jacynth  represented  in  herself  the 
external  embodiment  of  all  the  love-lyrics  of  the  world.  Yet 
inwardly  she  was  corrupt  and  cruel  ;  a  very  devil  in  woman's 
fairest  shape  ;  and  Richard  Everton,  fighting  strenuously 
b<:;tween  the  strong  attraction  of  her  physical  charm  and  his 
own  si)irilual  knowledge  of  her  innate  wickedness,  found  the 
stress  of  the  battle  gradually  diminishing,  and  the  storm  clear- 
ing to  calm.  Temptation  had  assailed  him  ;  but  his  strength 
had  lain  in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  not  above  tempta- 
tion. And  the  victory  was  now  being  given  into  his 
hands. 

They  reached  Ilurlingham  ten  minutes  before  the  appointed 
hour,  and  on  descending  from  her  motor-carriage,  Jacynth  led 
the  way  to  an  open  part  of  the  grounds  where  several  groups 
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of  gaily-dressed  people  were  standing  and  sitting  about  or 
sauntering  round  a  broad  expanse  of  greensward  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  huge  balloon,  nearly  filled  with  gas,  was  swaying 
uneasily  to  and  fro  as  though  struggling  to  release  itself  and 
tear  asunder  its  cords  fh)m  the  sand-bags  that  held  it  to 
the  ground.  The  afternoon  was  one  of  clear  light  and 
warm  air, — the  London  'season/  though  wearing  on  apace, 
had  not  yet  closed — and  the  women  who  were  gathered 
together  to  watch  the  ascent  of  the  aerial  monster  of  the  sky 
were  all  elegantly,  not  to  say  extravagantly  attired  in  dainty 
muslin  and  chiffon  toilettes,  with  hats  perched  on  their 
marvellous  artificial  coiffures  like  miniature  fiower-gardens,  and 
parasols  of  painted  silk  designed  to  match  their  gowns.  Some 
pretty  faces  and  figures  were  among  them, — but  all  paled  into 
humblest  insignificance  when  Jacynth,  in  her  plainly  cut  white 
cloth  frock,  with  her  radiant  face  smiling  out  of  its  coquettish 
hood,  appeared  on  the  scene.  Then  every  man  left  every 
other  woman  to  crowd  round  the  fisdr  heroine  of  the  hour, — 
and  the  women,  in  consequence  of  being  so  *lefl,'  looked 
coldly  critical  or  spitefully  derisive,  indulging  in  light  raillery 
among  themselves  as  to  the  identity  and  personality  of  Mrs. 
Nordstein's  companion — "  Another  clerical  capture,  my  dear  ! 
Just  fancy !  I  thought  Cardinal  Lyall  was  the  latest  victim  ! 
How  many  gentlemen  of  all  the  Churches  does  she  intend  to 
fool ! "  Jaqmth  herself,  conscious  of  the  sensation  she  made, 
yet  assuming  a  perfectly  graceful  i/n-consciousness  of  it,  moved 
among  her  acquaintances  with  an  easy  pleasantness,  shaking 
hands  mth  this  person,  bowing  to  that,  but  introducing  Everton 
to  nobody  till  the  massive  figure  of  Claude  Ferrers  raised 
itself  from  somewhere  among  the  ropes  and  cords  of  the 
balloon  and  advanced  to  meet  her.  The  *  poet '  and  aeronaut 
looked  very  pale,  and  the  expression  of  his  glassy  blue  eyes 
was  a  staring  enigma. 

"Ah,  most  beautiful  lady!"  he  exclaimed— 'At  last!  I 
was  beginning  to  fear  you  would  fail  me ! " 

"Have  I  ever  done  so?"  she  asked,  with  a  charming 
upward  glance,— then  she  added— "I've  been  talking  all  the 
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other— Mi.  Rkbaid 


ftf temoon  to  «n  old  MmA  wbo 
gill  J    Let  mft  iatiodttoe  yoQ  to 
Everton :  Hr*  QffMfe  Fcnvn." 

The  two  men  «ckno«led|gBd  och  other  bf  the  voy 
talutaiioa  Fcnm  loofced  wUi »  cyidcal  air  at  Kwatas^  taO 
slim  figure  UTEfcd  ta  hfl  ckncil  stnt — then  he  aaud  bi  ft  ilow 
drawling  rotoe : 

*'I  tee  yoa  are  of  the  Qtbcrworld  pcmiasioD,  Mr.  Evicmml 
Vou  teadi  tw  bov  to  get  to  hcaTcn  after  death, — be:  I  and 
my  'Shooting  Sttr'**  (and  be  pointed  to  the  baUocm;  *'wi!l 
t^ikc  you  there  during  lifel  What  do  yoa  >ay?  Will  yva 
come  ?  " 

Eveiton's  dear  bitte  eya  retted  upon  htm  fixedly,  expre»^ 
fn^  in  their  grave  acrutiny  a  complete  comprehension  of  his 
tMTif^erament  and  character. 

**  Your  heaven  and  mine  are  possibly  dissimilar,"  he 
answ'T'yl,  wif.h  constrairi'jd  civility — '*  We  should  probably 
hav':  to  journr-y  in  diffo-rent  dirootions." 

]-:rr':rs  \:v.'^\if:d  softly,  and  strok^jd  his  olcan-shaven 
flahhy  ohin  wiili  ono-  fat  white  hand  on  which  a  lar^c  diamond 

:-,J,:irkl':d. 

"  V'-ry  much  so!"  Ik*  a;^Tccd,  nodding  condescendingly — 
"  You  would  k»c-[>  to  the  narrow  line  of  dogn.a, — I  to  the 
broa'l  high  road  of  science-.  We  should  never  m-jct  !  "  And 
he  turned  with  a  smile  to  Jacynth — **  Magic  Crystal,  are  you 
r.  ady  ?  " 

"<'^uitel"  she  answered,  whereu[)on  he  made  a  sign  to  the 
men  wlio  wf:re  hu-.y  filling  the  balloon  with  ga.s,  to  hasten  the 
r:or()[j!'tion  of  their  work.  'J'he  scattered  peo[jie  in  the  grounds 
of  Ilurlin^diam  now  began  to  collect  in  groups,  which  speedily 
cxtendc-d  till  ther«:  was  a  considerably  large  crowd  watching, 
like  ruirious  children,  the  turning  off  of  the  gas  and  the 
removal  of  the  india-rubber  pi[>e  which  had  supplied  the 
balloon  with  its  soaring  power.  Preparations  were  now  made 
to  fix  the  whicker  car  to  the  bottom  of  the  balloon — and  while 
this  business  was  going  on,  several  persons  entered  into 
conversation  with  both  Ferrers  and  Jacynth,  and  Everton  was 
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left  for  a  moment  alone  and  apart  A  vague  sense  of  pain  and 
foreboding  crept  over  him  as  he  looked  round  upon  the  brilliant 
scene ;  he  wondered  how  it  was  that  no  one  present  appeared 
to  entertain  the  slightest  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  voyagers 
who  were  about  to  sail  the  seas  of  space.  It  seemed  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  to  go  up  in  a  balloon  was  as  simple  and 
ordinary  as  to  drive  in  a  carriage.  And  while  he  was  yet 
considering  the  various  probabilities  of  risk  in  the  undertaking, 
Jacynth  came  up  to  him  with  outstretched  hand  and  said : 

"Good-bye  I" 

"Are  you  going  now?"  he  said. 

"At  once." 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are  going  ?  " 

She  laughed. 

"Ah,  that  is  never  quite  certain!  It  depends  on  Mr. 
Ferrers." 

"  Are  you  alone  with  him  ?  Does  no  one  else  accompany 
you?" 

She  opened  her  large  eyes  in  smiling  wonder. 

"Certainly  not!  Why  should  any  one  go  with  us?  We 
have  travelled  in  the  sky  together  scores  of  times ! " 

"  And  you  have  no  fear  ?  " 

"None!" 

His  face  expressed  a  certain  anxiety,  and  she  saw  it. 

"Why,  you  surely  don't  mind  what  becomes  of  me,  do 
you  ?  "  she  said,  lightly — "  This  is  our  long  good-bye,  you  must 
remember !     You  wish  it  to  be  so." 

"Yes,  I  wish  it  to  be  so," — he  repeated,  almost  mechanic- 
ally. 

"  You  wish  me  to  do  nothing  more  at  any  time  to  make  the 
world  listen  to  you  ?  " 

"Nothing  more  I    Never,  never  at  any  time ! " 

"Well,  if  I  never  speak  to  you  again  or  attempt  to  help  you 
in  any  way,  will  you  try  and  think  more  kindly  of  me  some 
day?" 

A  thrill  of  compassion  and  regret  moved  him — he  gently 
pressed  her  hand. 
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"  I  will,  Jacynth  I     I  will  do  my  best-" 

"That's  right  ! "  and  all  suddenly  she  moved  up  closely  \ 
him  and  spoke  in  swift  low  accents — "  Parson  Everton,  it  is 
only  your  God  that  stands  between  us  1 — the  God  of  the 
Churches — not  the  God  of  Nature !  It  is  your  religion  that 
makes  you  narrow  and  miserable! — a  religion  that  was  not 
strong  enough  to  save  Dan — or  me  !  Think  of  that  1  Think 
that  we  both  heard  you  preach  of  Christ  every  Sunday,  and 
that  neither  of  tjs  were  a  bit  the  better  for  it  1  Think  of  fAat^ 
I  say,  when  I  am  gone  1     For  it  wants  thinking  about  1 " 

And  with  this  she  turned  and  obeyed  the  beckoning  hand 
of  Claude  Ferrers,  who  had  been  for  the  past  few  minutes 
supervising  the  final  preparations  for  the  ascent  of  his 
'Shooting  Star/  Everything  was  now  ready, — and  Jacyntht 
amid  some  cheering  and  hand-clapping  from  the  concourse  of 
spectators  who  had  gathered  round  the  balloon  in  a  circle, 
entered  the  wicker  car  and  waved  her  hand  smilingly  to  her 
various  acquaintances.  Ferrers  look  his  place  beside  her,  and 
gave  the  signal  to  let  go.  The  cords  were  loosened,  and  the 
balloon  rose,  floating  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  light 
wind.     Once  more  Jacynth  waved  her  hand — 

*'  Parson  Everlon,  good-bye  !  " 

He  pressed  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  watching  her  fair 
face  as  it  was  borne  upward  into  the  translucent  light  and  air 
of  which  it  seemed  a  part. 

*'  Good-bye  ! "  he  called. 

And  like  a  silver  note  of  music  played  afar  off  and  dropping 
liquidly  through  space,  came  the  farewell  echo  of  her  voice 
once  more — 

''  Good-bye  ! " 

Up — up — still  up,  and  ever  higher  the  *  Shooting  Star' 
soared ;  and  every  eye  in  the  crowd  was  strained  to  follow  its 
progress  till  it  looked  no  bigger  than  a  child's  kite  straying  in 
the  sky.  Then  it  began  to  travel  swiftly  towards  the  south- 
west, with  almost  as  much  steadiness  as  a  vessel  traversing 
the  ocean,  and  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
entirely  disappeared.     The  spectators  began  to  disperse  ;    the 
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men  and  women  laughing  and  chatting  and  laying  bets  on  the 
distance  the  balloon  would  travel,  and  on  the  probable  point 
of  its  descent,  while  Everton,  with  a  sense  of  unreality  upon 
him  as  though  he  had  been,  and  were  still  moving  in  a  wild 
dream,  made  his  way  to  the  spot  where  Jacynth's  motor-car, 
by  her  orders,  waited  to  take  him  back  to  his  hotel  As  he 
walked  slowly  along  his  attention  was  suddenly  riveted  by 
some  words  spoken  among  a  group  of  persons  who  were 
leaving  Hurlingham  by  the  same  exit  as  himself. 

"Yes,  Ferrers  was  drunk," — said  one  man; — "Not  a 
doubt  of  it  1    But  the  air  will  sober  him.'' 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  1 " — said  another ; — "  If  he  throws 
out  too  much  ballast  by  mistake " 

There  was  a  laugh. 

"Then  it  will  be  all  U.P.,"  said  the  first  man— "And 
no  great  loss." 

"  But  the  lovely  Mrs.  Nordstein " 

"  Oh,  shell  take  care  of  herself,  you  bet  I  Shell  bring  him 
down  to  earth  with  a  bang  1 " 

Everton  could  no  longer  restrain  himself. 

"  I  b^  your  pardon ! " — he  said,  courteously,  addressing  one 
of  the  party ; — "  But  did  I  hear  you  say  that  Mr.  Ferrers,  the 
owner  of  the  balloon  that  has  just  gone  up,  was — was " 

"  Not  quite  as  he  should  be  ?  "  finished  the  man  spoken  to, 
with  a  good-humoured  smile — "Yes.  I  said  he  was  drunk, 
and  he  is.  But  Mr.  Ferrers  lives  in  that  condition  for  the 
most  part ;  so  it  is  nothing  imusuaL" 

"But  — "  and  Everton  looked  troubled  —  "he  seemed 
perfectly  sober ** 

"  Oh,  he  always  seems  I  That* s  the  worst  part  of  it.  He 
stands  straight,  looks  straight  and  talks  straight; — but  he's 
drunk, — and  his  talk  is  most  clever  when  he's  most  drunk." 

"Then — the  lady  with  him, — should  she  not  have  been 
told ^?" 

"  I  presume  the  lady  with  him  knew  all  about  it,"  was  the 
careless  reply ; — "  She  ought  to  if  she  doesn't ! " 

He  laughed  again,  and  Everton  drew  back. 
29 
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"There's  no  danger,  I  suppose?'*  he  said,  as  sl  last  word. 

"Oh,  not  the  least  in  the  world  I  If  there  were,  no  one 
could  help  itl" 

The  group  passed  on.  He  felt  he  could  ask  no  more 
questions ;  and  entering  with  reluctance  Jacynth's  luxurious 
motorcar,  he  was  driven  at  something  of  a  rush  back  to  bis 
hotel,  with  the  sickening  consciousness  upon  him  all  the  time 
that  the  chaudeur  who  raced  the  car  along  at  such  a  rate  was 
the  very  man  who  had  swept  the  life  out  of  Dan  Kieman, 
Surdy  fate  had  an  unkind  way  of  entangling  him  in  unforeseen 
meshes,  and  of  bringing  him  into  contact  with  all  that  he  most 
sought  to  avoid  !  And  he  who  had  at  one  time  been  disposed 
to  regret  the  limitation  of  his  ministering  efforts  to  one  smalt 
field  of  work, — he  of  whom  a  whispering  demon  of  discontent 
had  so  often  asked  : — "  Are  you  going  to  pass  all  your  life  in 
Shadbrook  ?  **  now  longed  for  Shadbrook  as  ardently  as  though 
the  dull  little  CotswDlJ  village  were  a  paradise  on  earth.  He 
longed  for  the  quiet  of  it, — for  the  murmur  of  the  trees,  the 
scent  of  the  flowers  ;  he  had  only  been  absent  from  it  a  bare 
three  days, — and  those  three  days  seemed  a  century  !  A  cen- 
tury of  strange  impressions,  and  bitter  memories,  and  drifting 
visions,  the  last  and  most  vivid  of  all  these  being  the  exquisite 
face  of  Jacynth,  floating  wondrously  away  into  the  rose  and 
amber  glory  of  the  sunset  with  a  softly  called  *  Good-bye  ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXII 

NEXT  day  when  he  woke  from  sleep,  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  been  through  a  sharp  attack  of  fever,  in  which 
every  nerve  had  been  stretched  on  a  rack  and  tortured  to  the 
last  point  of  endurance,  but  that  now,  thanks  to  some  tmknown 
spirit  of  healing,  the  suffering  was  past,  and  health  was  rapidly 
returning.  A  great  peace  was  upon  him ;  a  sense  of  re- 
laxation and  ease ;  and  as  he  reviewed  the  experience  of  the 
past  three  days  point  by  point,  he  saw  that  his  visit  to  London 
had  been  a  matter  of  the  Higher  Guidance  rather  than  his  own 
choice  and  volition.  For  not  only  had  he  come,  ostensibly  to 
plead  for  a  charitable  public  cause,  but  he  had  been  brought 
to  discover  the  undesirable  means  whereby  his  temporary 
'  celebrity,'  such  as  it  was,  had  been  gained ;  and  he  had  been 
able  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fictitious  '  boom,'  as  also  to  Jacynth's 
intended  patronage  of  him,  which  to  his  mind  would  have 
been  an  intolerable  indignity.  That  she,  for  whose  sake  and 
memory  his  innocent  wife  had  been  brutally  murdered,  should 
now  presume  to  boast  of  her  influence'  in  making  him 
known  to  the  world,  was  a  thought  too  horrible  to  be  borne. 
Better  a  thousand  times  the  obscurity  of  Shadbrook  for  all  the 
days  of  his  life  than  such  fame,  owed  to  such  a  woman !  And 
the  impression  of  her  brilliant  beauty  began  to  grow  dim  and 
to  fade  from  his  inward  view,  even  as  her  face  had  faded  away 
into  the  air  and  light  with  the  balloon  which  had  carried  her 
aloft  among  the  illimitable  reaches  of  the  sky, — ^a  mode  of 
leave-taking  which  he  felt  sure  she  had  designed  purposely  for 
'  sensational '  effect  Her  keen  desire  that  he  should  go  with 
her  to  witness  her  ascent  from  Harlingham  was  simply  to 
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gratify  her  vanity;  —  that  he  might  see  her  among  her 
*  society*  lovers  and  friends,  and  perhaps  be  led  to  report  her 
triumphs  among  her  former  neighbours  when  he  returned 
to  Shadbrook,  —  or  that  he  might,  at  any  rate,  note  how 
much  she  was  admiredt  and  in  turn  admire,  and  compliment 
her  on  the  nerve  and  daring  she  displayed  in  committing 
herself  to  a  voyage  in  mid^air  with  but  one  companion^  and 
that  companion  a  druntcard  1  Fcm*  it  was  not  likely  she  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  vices  of  Claude  Ferrers,  She  had  said  he 
was  her  *  great  friend*;  possibly  a  sort  of  'gentleman'  Dan 
Kicrnan  1  With  a  thrill  of  disgust  Evert  on  for  a  moment 
wondered  at  what  hour  the  reckless  and  strangely  assorted 
pair  had  return ed,  or  would  return  from  their  aerial  wander* 
ings;  then  he  resolutely  dismissed  the  incident  from  his  mind 
and  turned  his  thoughts  to  other  things, — things  grave  and 
sorrowful  affecting  the  safety  and  stability  of  the  Church, — 
things  scandalous  and  terrible  touching  the  honour  of  one 
at  least  of  the  Church's  high  dignitaries, — and,  acting  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  wrote  a  letter  expressing  something  of  his 
feeling  to  the  Bishop  with  whom  he  had  lunched  on  the 
previous  day.     And  the  letter  was  as  follows  : 


I 
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"  My  Lord, — 

"  If  but  half  your  hint  of  yesterday  respecting  the  Bishop 

of  conveyed   any   truth,   then  surely  it  would   be  more 

honest  of  the  clergy,  as  servants  of  Christ,  to  search  out  and 
verify  the  facts ;  and,  when  verified,  to  submit  them  in  private 
to  the  Primate  of  England,  urging  him  to  depose  from 
office  one  who  is  criminally  unfit  to  officiate  at  the  altars  of 
God.  To  shield  and  defend  such  an  one,  and  above  all,  to 
permit  him  to  rule  over  and  instruct  others  in  their  sacred 
duties,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  election  and  ordainment  of  all 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  And  though  you,  my  Lord,  hold  no 
jurisdiction  over  me,  and  probably  have  no  sympathy  with  my 
poor  efforts  to  be  faithful  in  the  work  I  have  undertaken  to 
perform,  I  still  venture  to  approach  you  with  a  most  solemn 
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undermined  and  shaken  by  evil  influences  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world  in  these  '  last  days,'  that  it  shall  not  be  made  possible 
for  them  to  feel  that  a  known  criminal  has  been  permitted  to 
lay  hands  in  holy  Confirmation  on  the  heads  of  the  innocent, 
without  one  protest  from  the  Church  he  defiles.  I  understand 
from  you  that  both  Church  and  Throne  dread  publicity  in  this 
affair ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  a  wide  blazoning  of  the  offence. 
The  offender  should,  and  could  be  persuaded  to  quietly  resign 
his  post, — and  to  this  end,  I  hope  you,  my  Lord,  and  your 
colleagues  will  work ; — and  not  leave  it  for  me,  a  mere  country 
cleric,  to  show  a  greater  boldness  than  should  be  my  portion, 
and  denounce  not  only  the  criminal  in  question,  but  also  the 
monstrous  apathy  of  the  Church  that  shelters  bis  crime.  This 
letter  is,  I  know,  unusual,  unconventional,  and  out  of  all  rule 
and  order,  wherefore  your  Lordship  may, — from  the  rule  and 
order  point  of  view, — condemn  me  for  writing  it  But  if 
Church  conventionality  can  be  used  to  cover  Church  corrup- 
tion, I  shall  not  regret  that  I  have  tried  to  break  through  the 
barrier  which  too  often  fences  in  a  Bishop  from  the  righteous 
representations  of  such  honest  clergy  who,  aware  of  scandals  in 
the  Church,  are  given  no  chance  of  saving  the  situation  because 
of  the  restrictions  and  formalities  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
frequently  lax  and  indolent  superiors. — I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant,         Richard  Everton.** 

A  weight  was  lifted  from  his  soul  with  the  writing  of  these 
plain  and  audacious  words,  though  he  knew  the  man  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  would  probably  fling  them  aside  with 
contempt  and  forget  them.  Yet  he  felt  he  ought  to  write 
them :  he  was  convinced  that  a  Bishop  ought  to  be  in  earnest 
about  more  important  matters  than  the  shapeliness  of  his  own 
legs.  He  went  out  and  posted  the  letter  himself,  and  on  return- 
ing to  the  hotel  for  breakfast,  was  met  by  his  American  acquaint- 
ance,' Clarence  Howard,  with  the  morning's  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Here's  news  that  will  very  likely  interest  you, — he  said ; — 
"  Isn't  this  near  your  place  ?  " 

He  held  out  the  paper,  pointing  to  a  prominent  headline. 
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GREAT  HRE  ON  TH£  COTSWQLDS 

BR£W£RY   VtnUCT   TO  THX   GROUND 

Eagerly,  utmost  breathleaaly,  be  somoed  erery  wofd-  ^Vas 
i: — could  it  be  true? 

"  The  extensile  prembcs  of  Messrs*  MiDchin  And  Ca* 

No,  no,  not  ponib^e  [  Ihlincfain's  Bnwery  bumC  to  the 
ground  t  Tben  wai  the  great  Corse  cf  the  ne^boorbood 
l;fted?  Could  Heaven  be  so  kind?  The  piinted  page  siram 
txrfore  him, — hb  pulses  thriUed^ 

"Hollo,  what's  up?"  ejaculated  Howard — "You  look  as 
jf  you'd  been  given  a  fortune  1  '* 

Evcrtoa  raised  his  head.  His  eye*  shone  with  a  gr^t 
gladness. 

"So  I  have!"  he  answered; — "If  this  be  true,  it  means 
more  to  me  than  millions  of  money  !  It  means  the  health  and 
safety,  the  thrift  and  honour  and  peace  of  the  people  of  my 
parish, — the  people  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  serve !  It 
means,  —  why,  you  cannot  imagine  what  it  means  !  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  my  work  is  removed, — do  you  know  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  1  For  the  influence  of  that  brewer}'  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  as  that  of  a  devil  in  a  paradise  ! — 
and  that  the  devil  should  be  so  suddenly  oist  out  is  something 
of  a  positive  miracle  !  " 

Howard  smiled. 

*'The  devil  may  come  back  again," — he  said;  —  "That  is 
to  say  Minchin  may  re-build  !  " 

Everton  shook  his  head. 

"They  haven't  the  money.  The  company  has  paid  no 
dividends  for  some  time;  —  the  business  has  been  steadily 
failing  since  —  "  he  paused,  and  a  shadow  crossed  his  face, 
"since  my  wife  was  murdered." 

Howard  looked  at  him  with  kindly  sympathy. 

"  I  have  heard  the  story," — he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"The  murderer  was  a  brewery  hand," — went  on  Everton, 
slowly — "He   had   been    one    of    my   parishioners— but — he 
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left  to  work  for  Mr.  Minchin.  I  can  only  suppose  he  was 
drunk  when  he  committed  the  crime.  He  was  always  more 
or  less  in  that  condition — ^and  Mr.  Minchin  had  been  warned 
that  he  was  dangerous.  But  I  believe  —  "  he  paused, — 
"  that  so  far  from  heeding  the  warning,  he  gave  the  miserable 
man  every  possible  opportunity  to  drink  all  the  more.  Mr. 
Howard,  there  are  more  causes  for  evil  than  are  generally 
supposed !  It  is  very  often  not  the  actual  sinner  who  is  most 
to  be  blamed,  but  the  man— or  woman — who  leads  that  sinner 
into  sin ! " 

Howard  was  silent 

"  Now  if  I  were  a  rich  man,^ — said  Everton,  with  a  sudden 
smile,  glancing  again  at  the  newspaper — ''I  would  buy  the 
land  on  which  that  brewery  stood " 

"  Would  you  ?  **    Howard  looked  up  quickly — "And  why  ?  ^ 

"  I  would  build  there  a  picturesquely  gabled  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts ; — a  kind  of  Guild,  formed  on  the  ethics  of  Ruskin, 
and  it  should  have  a  Social  Club,  where  both  men  and 
women  who  were  working  at  their  various  trades  could  meet 
together; — it  should  have  its  own  orchestra, — its  own  folk- 
lore society  —  its  concerts,  its  amusements,  and  a  garden 
where  husbands  and  wives  and  children  could  go  and  sit  in 
the  summer-time  when  work  was  done,  and  have  their  tea  or 
coffee  as  they  do  on  the  Continent,  listening  to  the  music; 
where  they  could  even  have  their  beer  —  yes!  —  provided 
it  were  /mre  beer  and  non-intoidcant,  such  as  is  sold  to 
the  people  in  Germany.  The  Germans  drink  much  more 
beer  than  the  English,  yet  it  does  not  make  them  drunk. 
But  we,  for  a  paltry  and  wicked  profit,  would  rather  poison 
our  working-men  than  see  to  it  that  they  get  wholesome  stuff 
for  their  money, — and  as  if  poisoned  beer  were  not  bad 
enough,  we  permit  the  sale  of  spirits  which  are  often  so 
heavily  adulterated  that  one  glass  taken  raw  would  almost 
kill  a  man  whose  system  was  not  accustomed  to  drugging. 
Yes!  If  I  were  a  rich  man  I  would  do  something  that 
would  prove  of  more  practical  help  towards  the  general  sobriety 
of  the  nation  than  all  the  talking  in  Parliament  I " 
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Howard  Ihteticd  with  keen  interest  Here  wu  t  diOgTman 
who  accepted  his  '  Holy  Orders '  in  ibe  true  spirit  of  a  high 
command^  —  who  saw  in  those  '  Orders '  a  responsibility 
resting  upon  himself  for  the  care  of  the  bodies,  «s  well  as 
the  souis  of  those  human  beings  over  whom  he  e^cetcised  a 
pastor^s  contioL  And  he  wondered,  supposing  that  ever^ 
clergyman  in  every  parish  of  Great  Britain  wer^  to  take  up 
the  Drink  question  f^om  Everton's  practical  and  earnest  point 
of  view,  whether  greater  reforms  might  not  result  than  from 
any  Government  statute?  He  said  something  to  this  effect, 
but  Everton  shook  his  head. 

"Our  hands  are  tied,'*- — he  said — '^That  is  what  1  want 
youj  and  every  one  else  to  undeTStand  Our  hands  are  tied 
Wherever  a  brewery  or  a  distillery  dominates  any  particular 
section  of  a  country,  the  dergy  can  seldom  do  anything  to 
check  the  drink  habits  of  the  community.  To  begin  with, 
there  are  the  men  who  work  at  the  brewen*  or  the  distiller}'. 
These  fellows  get  a  certain  quantity  of  '  free '  beer  and  spirit. 
^V^hat  are  you  to  do  against  that  ?  Then,  there  is  another  point 
which  is  never  sufficiently  considered — the  want  of  method  and 
the  thriftlessness  of  British  working-men's  wives,  who  never 
feed  their  husbands  properly  for  the  hard  work  of  the  day. 
Very  few  of  these  women  can  cook, — efforts  have  been  made 
to  teach  them,  but  they  will  not  learn, — and  the  majority  of 
working-men,  especially  agricultural  labourers,  start  off  in  the 
early  dawn  with  a  mere  crust  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  badly- 
made  tea  or  coffee,  half  cold, — which  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
up  their  strength  for  several  hours  of  hard  manual  labour. 
Naturally  they  feel  the  want  of  nourishment  long  before  noon, 
and  if  there's  a  public-house  handy,  they  get  some  beer. 
T'he  stuff  sold  to  them  destroys  their  appetites  for  the  poor 
noonday  meal  their  wives  send  out  to  them,  and  it  creates  an 
unnatural  thirst  which  must  he  quenched  by  more  and  still 
more  beer.  And  so  the  mischief  goes  on,  and  7tn  11  go  on.  If 
I  had  my  way  there  should  be  movable  half-way  houses  in 
every  part  of  the  country  where  agricultural  labour  is 
employed " 
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"Half-way  houses?"  repeated  Howard,  —  "For  what  pur- 
pose?" 

"  For  the  supply  of  proper  food  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil," — 
said  Everton ; — "  Where  they  might  for  a  penny  get  a  proper 
breakfast, — and  for  twopence  or  threepence  a  proper  dinner, 
with  one  glass  of  pure  beer  to  wash  it  down !  These  men  are 
unconscious  sufferers  from  their  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  they  cannot  be  taught  all  at  once ; — besides  they 
have  no  time  to  leim.  Their  wives,  for  the  most  part,  are 
unpractical ;— one  woman  with  three  or  four  young  children 
is  more  often  in  a  '  muddle '  in  the  early  morning  than  not,  and 
the  husband's  breakfast  is  a  secondary  matter  to  that  of  the 
babies,  so  that  the  actual  breadwinner  frequently  goes  to  his 
work  in  a  semi-starved  condition,  while  his  little  ones  get  the 
best  of  whatever  there  is  to  eat  I've  seen  it  all,  I  tell  you  ! 
And  I  say  that  the  British  working-man  is  not  to  be  set 
down  as  a  chronic  drunkard.  He  would  be  as  sober  and 
straight  as  any  man  under  the  sun,  if  he  could  get  the  proper 
food  to  work  on.  And  the  proper  drink  I  We  have  no  right 
to  condemn  him  for  insobriety ; — it  is  the  makers  of  the  stuff 
he  swallows  that  are  the  real  sinners  1  If  you  feed  a  man  on 
absinthe,  he  ends  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  in  the  same  way  if  you 
feed  a  man  on  doctored  beer  and  adulterated  whisky,  you 
make  him  a  criminal  and  the  father  of  criminals.  Yet  the 
Government,  in  their  efforts  for  Temperance  Reform,  try  to  lop 
off  the  branches  of  the  deadly  upas-tree  of  Drink,  and  never 
strike  at  the  root  The  root  is  the  Trade  adulteration  of  what 
should  be  pure  and  wholesome." 

"  But  there  are  penalties  under  the  law "  began  Howard. 

"Penalties  that  are  never  enacted," — rejoined  Everton, 
quickly; — "because  brewers  and  distillers  are  all  in  league 
with  publicans,  wine-merchants  and  grocers ;  we  mustn't  forget 
this  latter  branch  of  the  Drink  trade ! — to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  Excise.  These  men  no  doubt 
do  their  duty,  and  are  possibly  above  bribery ; — but  they  can 
be  cheated  in  '  sampling '  as  well  as  other  folks  in  other  trades. 
The  well-known  existence  of  '  brewers'  druggists '  ought  to  be 
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sufficient  to  show  that  drugging  goes  on.     To  me  tbe  idcft 
that  men  shouM  build  up  huge  fortunes  out  of  the  saJc  c4 
liquor  that  ruins  the  bodies  and  souls  of  iheii  fellow-men,  xmM 
the  most  horrible  and  appalling  thing  in  the  world  !  "  ^ 

"  And  what  of  the  upper  classes  ?  "  asked  Howard,  presently* 
"  In  your  zeal  for  the  working-men  of  Great  Britain,  you 
have  forgotten  the  drones  1  What  kind  of  reform  would  you 
suggest  in  that  direction?"  ■ 

A  sudden  sternness  came  into  Everton's  eyc$. 

"The  upper  classes?"  he  echoed,  —  "The  upper 
classes — " 

"Yes;  —  the  upper  classes^"  —  repeated  Howard,  with 
emphasis — "  TVv  lead !  They  drink  like  fish  in  the  sea, 
without  the  fish  necessity*  The  men  swiil  whisky, — the 
women  do  the  same,  except  when  they  prefer  morphia.  The 
extent  of  the  evil  is  almost  measureless, — because  half  of  it 
is  secret.  Men  drink  in  secret ;  —  women  drink  in  secret. 
Only  the  eye  that  is  trained  like  a  physician's  to  note  the 
unsteadiness  of  lip-lines,  the  nervous  contraction  of  hands,  the 
restlessness  of  movement  and  the  wandering  of  attention,  can 
detect  the  working  of  the  vice  on  the  apparently  sober  *  lady 
of  fashion '  or  *  man  about  town,'  but  Drink  is  as  much 
the  curse  of  the  *  Upper  Ten '  as  it  is  of  the  Lowest  Million. 
How  would  you  set  about  reforming  '  Court  and  Society '  ? 
Tell  me  !  For  if  ever  Court  and  Society  were  in  a  bad  way 
they  are  at  this  present  day  ! " 

Everton  was  silent  for  a  little  space.  His  thoughts  returned 
to  Jacynth ;  —  again  he  seemed  to  see  the  exquisite  face 
fading  away  into  the  sunset,  beside  the  heavy  sensual  counten- 
ance of  Claude  Ferrers, — again  his  inner  consciousness  told 
him  that  for  the  sins  these  two  were  sinning  they  had  no  regret 
and  no  repentance  ;  and  that  for  hundreds  of  other  men  and 
women  like  them  there  was  no  hope,  because  there  was  no  faith. 

"I  am  afraid," — he  said,  at  last, —  ''that  for  Court  and 
Society  I  can  suggest  nothing  save  that  remedy  which  God 
enforces  at  given  times, — Change  !  What  change  it  may  be, 
or  how  it  will  be  brought  about,  I  cannot  even  picture.      But 
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it  is  easier  to  raise  the  poor  to  a  higher  level  of  thought  and 
feeling  than  it  is  to  bring  so-called  '  cultured '  persons  down 
from  the  summit  of  supreme  Egotism  which  they  appear  to 
have  reached  at  this  present  time.  My  work  will  never  lead 
me  into  'society'  surroundings,"  —  he  paused,  and  his  pale 
face  flushed  a  little  —  then  he  added  —  "I  should  perhaps 
tell  you  that  you  were  quite  right  when  you  said  that  I  was 
being  helped  along  by  a  'boom '  in  the  press.  I  found  it  all 
out, — yesterday.     And  I  have  put  a  stop  to  it" 

Howard  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment 

"  You  have  put  a  stop  to  it  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes.  I  shall  not  be  heard  of  in  the  newspapers  any 
morel"  And  Everton's  smile  was  very  happy  as  he  said 
this: — "I  hope  you  understand  that  nothing  would  more 
offend  my  sense  of  right  than  a  fictitious  renown? — to  feel 
that  I  was  being  'backed  up'  like  a  race-horse,  by  some 
influence  of  which  I  did  not  approve,  and  for  which  I  could 
never  be  grateful?  I  am  merely  the  Vicar  of  Shadbrook; — 
and  my  preaching  is  for  the  people  of  my  parish.  The  wider 
world  has  no  need  of  me." 

Howard  looked  at  him  fixedly  as  though  he  were  some 
curious  natural  phenomenon. 

"That's  yoiu:  opinion,  is  it?"  he  said,  cheerily,  —  and  a 
broad  smile  lightened  his  visage  —  "Well!  We'll  see  how 
far  you're  proved  correct  1  Meantime,  look  here, — if  youll 
ask  me  down  to  this  Shadbrook  of  yours  some  day,  I'll  come ! 
I  guess  111  find  business  there  to  suit  me !  Let  me  know 
how  you  find  things  when  you  get  back,  and, — if  this  brewery 
is  really  burnt  out, — tell  me  when  the  land's  for  sale ! " 

Everton  laughed  and  promised,  treating  his  words  as  a  joke. 
They  had  some  further  talk,  and  then  parted  on  terms  of 
mutual  liking,  arranging  to  see  each  other  soon  agam.  Once 
or  twice  Everton  was  half-inclined  to  tell  so  genial  an 
acquaintance  of  his  yesterday's  experience,  but  as  it  would 
have  involved  an  explanation  of  his  former  knowledge  of 
Jacynth,  he  decided  on  the  wiser  course  of  silence. 

He  left  London  for  Shadbrook  that  morning  before  noon. 
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thinking  all  the  way  in  the  train  of  the  unexpe<:ted  news  thtl 
was  fraijgbt  with  such  important  changes  to  him  and  to  his 
parish  —  the  burning  down  of  Minchin*s  Brewery-  When 
he  arTLvcd  at  the  station  where  his  old  marc  with  the  high 
dog-cart  awaited  him,  he  was  addressed  at  once  by  the  porta 
who  cook  his  luggage.  J 

"  Twas  a  big  biaze  at  Minchin's  last  night,  sir  I "  " 

"Yes — I've  seen  an  accotint  of  it  in  the  papers^"  be 
said  ; — "la  the  place  quite  destroyed  ?  " 

**  To  the  very  ground,  sir  I  The  fire  broke  out  about  half- 
past  seven  in  the  evening,  and  what  was  a  queer  thin^  it  seemed 
to  come  not  only  from  one  but  from  all  sides  of  the  Brewery 
buildings  !  Wc  telegraphed  all  over  the  place  for  fire^ngines, 
which  as  you  know,  sir>  are  a  terrible  time  coming  when  ihe>''re 
wanted  in  outlying  country  districts,  and  when  they  did  comej 
the  fire  had  got  it  all  its  own  way.  The  flames  were  seen  for 
miles  and  miles  around  ! " 

EvcTton  could  not  look  very  concerned ;  there  was  too  much 
joy  and  thankfulness  in  his  eyes. 

'*  Any  cause  assigned  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  sir,  they  do  say  that  Mr.  Minchin,  being  so  hard  up, 
set  fire  to  it  himself,  hoping  to  get  the  insurance  money  !  But 
you  know  what  a  rare  place  this  is  for  talk,  and  it's  only  a 
tale  ! " 

Everton  smiled,  nodded  kindly,  and  drove  off  through  the 
scented  dewy  lanes  with  a  wonderful  lightness  of  heart.  Only 
one  saddened  thought  crossed  his  mind, — that  Azalea  was  not 
alive  to  rejoice  with  him  at  the  unexpected  deliverance  now 
granted  to  the  neighbourhood.  And  why  could  not  such 
deliverance  have  come  earlier,  before  all  the  trouble  and 
disaster  and  tragedy  had  occurred  of  which  the  Brewery  was 
the  latent  cause  ?  Surely  the  ways  of  destiny  were  hard  and 
past  fmding  out !  As  the  mare  trotted  across  the  bridge 
between  '  old '  Shadbrook  and  '  new,'  a  sudden  flashing  recol- 
lection of  Jacynth  came  before  him,  and  he  saw,  as  it  were, 
three  pictures  of  her — one  as  the  village  girl,  in  her  simple 
blue   cotton   frock   with   the  bunch   of  spring   flowers   at   her 
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throat,  another  as  the  'society'  beauty  in  her  wonderful  gown 
of  clinging  lace  with  the  sparkle  of  jewels  about  her — and 
last  of  ally  as  a  face  only,  a  face  of  exquisite  human  perfec- 
tion, vanishing,  vanishing  into  thin  air! 

"  So  must  she  vanish  from  my  life ! "  he  said  to  his  inward 
self ;  —  "  She,  to  whom  my  senses  might  have  yielded  had 
not  my  soul  repelled  her,  must  disappear, — out  of  my  sight 
for  ever ! " 

He  turned  into  the  Vicarage  gate.  His  heart  thrilled  with 
a  quick  pang  as  he  thought  what  a  different  home-coming  his 
would  have  been  could  he  have  seen  Azalea's  sweet  presence 
smiling  at  him  from  the  doorway  as  he  approached  the  house. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  feel  utterly  lonely,  for  half-way 
along  the  drive  he  was  met  by  a  little  flying  figure  with  curly 
hair  shining  like  a  mop  of  gold  in  the  sun. 

"Dad I    Dad!    Home  again!    Hurra!" 

And  Laurence,  rosy-cheeked  and  bright-eyed,  with  restless 
feet  that  danced  to  and  fro  for  sheer  delight  at  sight  of  his 
father,  ran  alongside  the  old  mare  in  a  state  of  the  wildest 
excitement. 

"Brewery's  all  burnt!"  he  shouted, breathlessly ; — "Nursie 
and  I  could  see  all  the  fire  from  the  windows !  The  sky  was 
red — ever  so  red ! — and  such  lots  of  smoke ! " 

Everton  drew  up  at  his  own  house  door,  and  springing  down 
from  the  dog-cart  caught  his  little  son  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
him  fondly,  then  lifted  him  and  set  him  on  his  shoulder. 

"Brewery  burnt,  eh?"  —  he  said — "A  nice  big  bonfire 
for  you,  wasn't  it!  Bigger  than  any  bonfire  you've  ever 
seen ! " 

"Oh,  much,  much  bigger!"  exclaimed  Laurence,  enthusi- 
astically;— "But  nobody  was  hurted!  It  was  the  beer  that 
was  burnt — and  the  barley,  and  the  hops — and  the  malt — ^ 

"And  the  poison!"  finished  Everton ;—" Well,  that's  not 
much  loss,  my  boy!  And  how  have  you  got  on  with  the 
lessons  I  left  you  to  do?" 

Forthwith  Laurence  began  to  chatter, — and  by  tea-time 
the  Vicar  had  well-nigh  forgotten  there  was  such  a  place  as 
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London  on  the  earth,  or  that  he  bad  erer  been  to  iL 
pcacefallf  in  his  own  girden,  amid  a  wealth  of  roses  and  < 
summer  blossoms,  he  listened,  enchanted,  to  the  child's  viva- 
cious and  eager  talk  about  the  way  the  time  bad  parsed  during 
his  absence;  the  little  voiccp  with  a  rweet  ring  in  it  like  thit 
of  A^alea's^  was  muAic  to  his  souL  ■ 

"On  Sunday  it  was  a  bit  slow,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  comical 
expression  of  solemnity;  —  "I  don't  know  what  yoa  were 
doing,  but  w^  weren't  doing  much.  The  man  who  preached 
the  sermon  In  church  was  all  right,  but  of  course  he  wasn't 
y^u.  And  a  lot  of  old  women  waited  about  in  the  church>'ard 
to  grumble — and  one  of  them  said  to  me:  '  Cood-moming^ 
Master  Laurence;  I  hope  your  good  papa  won't  be  very  long 
away,' — and  I  said;  'No,  ma'am,  don't  worry,  please;  Dad's 
coming  home  directly  T — and  she  said:  'Thank  goodnest 
to  the  T^rd,  for  we  misses  him  badly."*  H<rre  T^tirence 
laughed  merrily.  *'  And  after  dinner  Nursie  said  I  was  to  sit 
in  the  garden  with  a  book,  so  I  got  Andersen's  Tales  and  read 
about  '  What  the  Moon  Saw.'  I  like  that.  But  I  think  I  like 
*  'i'he  Shadow '  better.  You  see  the  Shadow  got  all  the  good 
things  instead  of  the  Learned  Man,  and  I  suppose  that's  likely 
to  be  true.     Then  I  read  some  poetry,  and  wrote  some." 

Everton  smil'-d. 

"  You  wrote  some,  did  you  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  I  often  do.  Things  I  think  about  go  into 
rhyme  by  themselves.  I'll  show  you  how  some  day.  But 
I've  got  all  my  lessons  ready  for  you.  Oh,  and  Dad ! 
Falh'jr  I)r)uay  rame  over  yesterday  afternoon  to  know 
when  you'd  be  baek,— and  he  said  he'd  come  again  to- 
day. Jiut  the  Brewer)'  wasn't  burnt  then — perhaps  he  won't 
conie   now." 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  " 

"  Well,  Nursie  says  there  are  some  cottages  just  by  the 
brewery  that  f:aught  fire  too,  and  Father  Douay  helped  to 
gc't  all  the  furniture  out.  They  were  awful  poor  people 
that  had  the  furniture.  They  weren't  hurted  themselves,  but 
they'd  have  lost   all    their  beds  and   chairs   and    tables  \^  it 
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hadn't  been  for  Father  Douay.  So  I  expect  he's  still  pretty 
busy,  for  the  fire  isn't  all  out  yet,  and  the  engines  are  pumping 
away,  and  the  gardener  says  everything  is  '  all  of  a  smoke.' 
Mr.  Minchin's  there,  but  Mrs.  Minchin's  runned  away." 

"  Not  runtud  away,  boy ! "  expostulated  his  father,  mildly ; 
"  It  should  "be  *  run  away.' " 

"Run  away,"  repeated  Laurence,  obediently,  —  "I  know 
how  it  should  be,  but  old  Peter  always  says  runned." 

'  Old  Peter '  was  the  gardener,  with  whom  Laurence  was  on 
terms  of  the  friendliest  confidence. 

Everton  smiled. 

"  And,"  the  boy  added  as  an  after-thought, — "  Mr.  Mortar 
Pike  in  the  village  says  the  same.  Is  Mr.  Pike  a  hundred 
years  old,  Dad?" 

"He's  going  on  that  way,"  answered  Everton,  laughing 
a  little ; — "  He  will  be,  if  he  holds  on  a  bit  longer." 

"  And  what  will  he  do  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  can  he  do  ?  "  queried  Everton,  lightly,  looking 
at  Laurence's  earnest  eyes  and  changeful  expression,  and 
thinking  how  much  he  just  then  resembled  his  mother — 
"  Except  make  the  best  of  it ! " 

"I  expect  he'll  have  a  bonfire," — said  Laurence,  thought- 
fully,— "  It's  the  only  thing  for  a  man  of  that  age ! " 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  said  Everton,  amused. 

"Why  yes!  Birthday  presents  are  no  use, — he  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  And  it's  no  good  saying: 
'Many  happy  returns  of  the  day!'  A  bonfire  would  be 
just  right." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  you  see,  the  fire  would  be  like  the  burning  up 
of  everything, — all  his  life,  and  whatever  he  had  done 
in  it  Then  there  would  be  a  heap  of  ashes — like  his  poor 
old  body  when  the  soul  had  gone  away.  And  the  soul 
would  be  the  flame  of  the  fire,  rising  into  heaven.  Oh  yes, 
a  bonfire  is  the  only  thing  for  an  old  man's  birthday ! " 

Just  then  a  bell  rang,  summoning  the  small  philosopher  to 
his  tea,  and  he  ran  ofi^  promisiiig  to  return  directly  die^  meal 
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was  over.  His  father  smiled,  watching  him  scamper  into  thA 
house,  and  anon  sighed, — woadering  for  the  thousandth  titna 
what  this  child  would  be  when  a  puhlic  school  had,  as  a 
known  tutor  of  the  day  re  marked — *  knocked  the  nonsense  out 
of  him.*  The  'nonsense'  was  very  sweet  just  now.  The 
teasing  memory  of  Jacynth  came  back  to  him, — he  thought 
of  her  yesterday's  shameless  confession — ^of  her  heartier 
remark  concerning  the  death  of  her  child, —  he  recalled  the 
Unes  of  Elizabeth  Bairett  Browning  in  *  Aurora  Leigh ' : — 


*l  thought  ft  child  was  given  to  sanctify 
A  woman, — set  her  in  the  sighl  of  all 
The  dear-eyed  Heavens,  a  chosen  minister 
To  do  their  business  ^nd  lead  i:pirits  up 
The  difficult  blue  heights  t* 


There  was  no  such  '  sanctification '  for  Jacynth  ; — she  wai 

probably  one  of  the  many  who  nowadays  resent  motherhood  as 
an  inconvenience. 

'*  I  wish," — he  said,  half-aloud — "  the  Church  could  get  rid 
of  that  foolish  curse  on  Eve  in  Genesis — *  In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
bring  forth  children,  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband  and 
he  shall  rule  over  thee.'  Moses  was  ill-advised  when  he  set 
that  down, — if  he  did  set  it  down.  It  should  have  read  :— 
'  In  gladness  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children,  and  thy  safety  shall 
be  thy  husband  and  he  shall  cherish  thee.'  " 

Here  an  approaching  step  interrupted  his  meditations,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  Sebastien  Douay  crossing  the  gravel  path 
from  the  Vicarage  and  coming  towards  him.  He  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  at  once  perceived  that  the  little  priest  was  not 
so  cheery  as  usual,  despite  his  genial  smile. 

*'  So  !  You  are  back  again  from  town,  my  good  Richard  !  * 
he  said, — "  And  such  news  to  greet  your  arrival !  The  devil 
has  destroyed  his  own  in  his  native  element  ! " 

*'  It  is  amazing  news  indeed  !  "  rejoined  Everton, — "  I  saw 
the  first  account  of  it  in  a  London  newspaper  this  morning. 
I  could  hardly  believe  it  !  " 

"  Nor  I  at  first,"  and  Douay  sat  down  rather  wearily  in  a 
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garden  chair  beside  his  friend — "  Excuse  me  if  I  am  lazy ! 
I  have  been  up  all  night  No,  not  even  when  I  saw  the  flames, 
could  I  believe  it !  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true !  The  fire 
broke  out  at  half-past  seven.  It  was  half-past  eight  before  the 
first  engine  arrived — ^and  then — too  late!  The  whole  place 
was  in  a  blaze  !  Roofs  fell  in,  chimneys  toppled  and  crashed  ! 
— mon  Dieu ! — it  was  a  wonderful  sight !  No  lives  lost — and 
you  know  what  is  said  ?  " 

"  That  Minchin  himself  kindled  the  flames  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  And," — ^here  Douay  rubbed  his  nose  very  hard 
as  was  his  habit  in  perplexity — "  I  am  not  so  sure  the  story 
isn't  true.  Now  I, — par  exemple — if  the  insurance  company 
should  seek  evidence,  could  be  a  most  awkward  witness.  For 
I  saw, — shall  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  ?  Or  shall  I  involve  you — 
my  friend — by  ha^urd  in  l^al  trouble?  Will  they  come  to 
you  and  say : — '  Were  you  told  by  the  Reverend  Father  Douay 
so-and-so?'  Or  'What  was  your  impression  when  the 
Reverend  Father  Douay  said  so-and-so?'" 

"  It  won't  matter  if  they  do," — ^laughed  Everton.  "  I  wasn't 
on  the  scene  of  action." 

"  Ah,  you  can  prove  an  alibi ! — ^that  is  true  ! "  And  Doua/s 
eyes  twinkled  whimsically — "  Well  then,  I  will  risk  all  danger  1 
And  what  I  can  say  is  this.  That  the  men,  most  of  them 
casual  hands,  all  left  the  brewery  at  six  o'clock  as  is  usuaL 
There  is  a  fsdr,  with  merry-go-rounds  for  the  children  put  up 
about  a  mile  from  the  village — and  many  of  them  went  there 
after  work  to  spend  the  evening.  Everything  was  quite  quiet 
in  the  place.  I  sit  by  myself  in  my  cottage  reading.  I  look 
out  of  the  window.  I  see  Mistaire  Minchin  stroll  by.  You 
know  the  large  gateway  of  the  brewery  is  very  nearly  opposite 
to  me — and  the  vans  and  carts  come  in  and  go  out  there 
every  morning.  Mistaire  Minchin  is  not  a  van  or  a  cart — ^he 
is  a  sly  fox,  and  though  he  walks  on  two  legs  he  does  it  in  a 
way  that  reminds  you  of  something  secret,  creeping  on  all  fours. 
So  he,  with  that  creeping  step,  goes  in  at  the  big  gate.  I  stand 
by  my  window  and  wait  for  him  to  come  out  again.  But  he 
does  not  come.  And  as  I  watch,  I  see  his  fiice  for  one 
30 


and  he  disappears,      len  minures  aiici 
on  my  wall !     Another — yet  another  ! 
and   open   it.     People   open    more   wii 
more  red  flashes.     Suddenly  some  one  a 
then  every  one  is  in  the  street  all  at  on 
ciying :    '  Fire  I    Fire  1     The  brewery 
persons  shout '  Minchin  I    Fetch  Mistaii 
— ^please  consider  this,  my  friend  1 — tl: 
Mistaire  Mbchin  b  not  at  home ! 
motoring  all  the  afternoon  and  has  not ; 
not  that  a  strange  thing  ?  "    And  Doua] 
argumentative  manner — "I  am  not  m; 
how  was  it  then,  that  I  saw  him  go  ir 
afterwards  return  to  his  own  house  ten  ; 
broke  out  ?    Yet — he  was  not  at  home  I 
No  one  had  seen  him — no  one  but 
myself!     But  there  is  one  thing — I  s 
evidence.     If  he  has  burnt  down  his 
thing  be  has  ever  done  in  his  life  I 
trouble  about  it  through  me  \ " 

"  But  if  he  claims  the  insurance  ?  "  s; 

"That   is   the   insurance    company* 
answered  Douay,  with  a  little  shrug  < 

'*  '"*    «*»*/^i^?rv  nf  Ills  «5oli< 
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"  Far  away  ?  "  he  echoed — "  You  are  not  going " 

"  Alas,  yes,  my  dear  friend  1  I  am  going — and  you  and  I 
must  part  for  a  time — perhaps  a  long  time  ! — I  do  not  know  1 
I  have  had  a  letter  from  one  who  is  my  ecclesiastical  Superior, 
— a  letter  that  is  not  pleasant  He  tells  me  I  have  failed  in 
my  mission.  I  have  been  four  years  and  a  little  longer  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  I  have  not  made  sufficient  converts  to  fill  a 
church.  Well !  That  is  true  I  I  confess  it  It  is  your  fault, 
my  Richard  1  For  it  is  not  poss-eeble  to  make  converts  anywhere 
in  the  sphere  of  your  influence  I " 
Everton  was  silent  His  eyes  were  grave  and  wistful 
"You  understand!"  went  on  Douay,  gently — "It  is  to 
your  praise — not  to  your  blame — that  I  have  £Euled.  I,  the 
failure,  rejoice  in  your  strength  !  That  I  am  called  elsewhere 
is  perhaps  best  I  shall  be  sent  where  there  are  the  weak,  and 
not  the  strong.  For  see  1  It  is  this  way — if  every  minister 
of  what  you  call  your  Church  Protestant  were  like  you,  there 
would  be  no  other  sect  poss-eeble — no  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  or  any  other  1  —  no  1  —  because  where  all  is 
simple  and  true  there  is  no  need  for  differences.  Why  are 
there  quarrels  in  religion  ?  Because  one  half  of  the  ministers 
are  not  sure  of  Christ !  The  illness  of  imbelief  is  catching. 
If  the  shepherds  do  not  know  into  which  fields  to  lead  their 
flocks,  the  flocks  copy  the  wandering  habit  Now,  you  desire 
to  follow  Christ  like  a  child — and  your  sincerity  is  so  great 
that  you  are  bound  to  suffer  for  it  But  you  will  keep  many 
souls  safe  for  Heaven ! " 

Everton  stretched  out  a  hand  and  laid  it  affectionately  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  Must  you  really  go  ?    Could  nothing  persuade  you  ?  " 
"  To  disobey  my  Church  ?  "  queried  Douay,  smiling  a  little, 
"  Nothing  1    Once  a  priest,  always  a  priest,  mon  ami  1    I  shall 

miss  you "    A  slight  tremor  interrupted  his  voice  and  he 

paused  a  moment  Then  he  resumed — "Yes,  I  shall  miss 
you,  Richard ! — ^more  than  any  man  I  ever  knew  1  I  shall 
miss  the  boy — it  will  be  taking  myself  away  from  a  home  like 
the  one  I  left  in  France— where  I  had  learned  to  teve  nmttf, 
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l1    Ji^  mhai  waM  joaf 

:  l^c  a  k!af  wkfe  die  wnd  1 
»ent  out  of  Eo^MDd — we  may  rae^  oAen.     Bat  boe  it  k 
true  I  can  do  oadaing — I  bow  to  flj  Si^BQor'f  docxooot 
Voo  ft/e  mtftef  of  dieatBttioot' 

^  I  cuntot  bar  700  to  pot  a  in  that  vay,^ — saw 
wirml  J— "  It  ti  aiOKM  as  if  I  «erc  the  caosc  csf 
my  bett  firierwl' 

"Ah  bahl'  cxc^Died  Doaaj,  goodAmnemtOif 
DOC  at  ;Ut  of  It  so  r  It  b  tn>e  you  are  an  ep|»wcnt  of  the 
Church  Cathc^^fue^-^ttnd  •peaking  betwom  gmeltq»  it  a 
right  you  ihould  be  «a^  if  you  are  »  patnot  and  dmre  to  keep 
four  country  free^ — bat  yoo  are  no  bigot, — yoa  are  an 
honest  opponent,  and  if  there  were  many  Church  of  Eo^bnd 
mmisters  like  you  it  vouLd  be  bad  Ibr  the  Holy  Father't 
British  revenues  1  But  there  b  no  fear! — yon  are  only  one 
in  U:n  or  tw^:nty  thousand  !  And  with  all  your  troubles — 
your  grf:at  h'-;reavem^jnt — your  broken  heart — see  how  the 
road  is  cl':ared  for  your  future  labours  !  No  more  brewer}' ! — 
th'j  [K>wcr  of  th'^j  Drink  is  lessened, — the  tillage  is  given  into 
your  hands.  And  it  is  such  a  stupid  village!  What  will  you 
do  with  it  ?" 

Iv/erton  thought  for  a  moment.  Then  he  answered, 
slowly  : — - 

"  I  will  do  my  Ixjst  with  it.  My  best  is  not  much — but  it 
will  1><:  all  my  lif*:  !  " 

"All  your  life!"  and  Douay  sighed — "My  friend,  it  is  a 
martyrdom  !  " 

ICverton  snriilcd,— a  very  tender  and  hopeful  smile. 

"  No  !  "  he  answered,  rjuietly — "  My  martyrdom  is  over." 

And  the  kindling  light  of  a  deep  feeling  illumined  his  face, 
as  he  went  on  : — 

"  Vou  call  it  a  stupid  village.  It  is.  There  are  thousands 
of  villages  like  it  in  dullness  and  stupidity  all  over  the  British 
Isles!  And  why?  The  people  are  only  given  just  enough 
'education,'  as  it  is  called,  to  make  them  restless  and  discon- 
tented.    And    in    outlying   country  places    this   education    is 
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imparted  to  them  by  teachers  who  are  only  a  shade  less  ignor- 
ant than  themselves.  Teachers  in  rural  schools  are  frequently 
selected  for  their  posts  through  '  local '  influence  and  private 
wire-working,  despite  assertions  to  the  contrary;  and  very 
often  these  inadequate  persons  z^e  so  ill-fitted  for  their 
responsibilities  that  they  have  to  learn  all  they  will  ever 
know,  out  of  the  very  school-books  from  whidi  they  are 
required  to  teach  the  children.  Of  practical  training,  such 
as  shall  serve  to  fit  the  youths  and  maidens  for  life — such 
as  shall  show  them  how  to  manage  farms,  till  the  soil, 
and  appreciate  the  bounteous  prodigality  of  nature  who  so 
openly  invites  her  ofispring  to  draw  fix>m  her  resources  all 
that  they  need — of  this  they  get  nothing.  Nor  are  they 
taught  any  home  *  craft '  or  *  hobby '  by  which  they  might 
feed  their  minds  in  vacant  hours  and  find  entertainment 
for  themselves  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  The  waste  of  brain 
and  eye  and  hand, — ^the  waste  of  power  and  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  noble  working-classes  of  Great  BritaLi  is 
enormous,  cruel,  and  lamentable!  For  it  is  not  their  fault 
It  is  the  fault  of  our  governing  methods,  which  leave  them 
without  the  right  encouragement  for  their  labours,  ^or  the 
right  entertainment  for  their  minds.  Now  here — in  Shad- 
brook — I  am  quietly  working  along  on  both  those  lines " 

"KiisLsl  I  fear  you  will  not  succeed!"  said  Douay, 
shaking  his  head  vigorously. 

"I  think  I  shall,"— rejoined  Everton— "The  great  obstacle 
to  all  sane,  healthy  and  happy  living  is  the  Drink,  of  course. 
And  this  was  my  trouble  with  my  parishioners — ^but  it  has 
been  growing  less  and  less — and  now — with  the  sudden 
destruction  of  Minchin's  brewery,  it  may  die  out  altogether. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  in  the  first  sermon  I  preached  here 
after  my  darling's  death  I  should  have  said  these  words: — 
'  I  shall  pray  God  daily  and  nightly  that  He  may  see  fit,  in 
His  wonder-working  wisdom,  to  remove  the  temptations  to  sin 
that  abound  in  this  neighbourhood'?  And  I  also  said: — 
'For  you  only  I  will  ask — that  God  may  give  you  to  mel 
That  God  may  show  me  how  to  make  you  happy  in  your 
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labours  and  your  lives — that  He  may  help  roc  to  teach 
children  the  sveet  unspeakable  content  that  is  found  in 
simple  and  temperate  ways ;  and  that  the  tean  I  have  shi 
and  the  despair  I  have  known  may  be  acceptable  to  Him  is 
a  poor  sacrifice  of  love  or^  my  part/     A  poor  sach&oe  of  Wve£ 
That  is — that  will  be  mf  life  ta  Shadbrook  l"* 

Douay's  eyes  grew  dim» 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  my  Richard ! "  he  said,  softly — "  I 
think  the  angels  love  you  \ " 

"  I  hope  ffrse  angel  does ! "  Richard  answered,  with  a  musing 
tenderness — "One  that  is  always  nearl"  He  paused  a 
moment — then  continued — **  Yes  I — it  is  as  you  say  a  stupid 
village.  Nevertheless,  my  dear  Douay,  there  is  A^arf  in  it  I 
I  never  thought  there  was  so  much,  till  my  wife  was  takea 
from  rae.  They — the  villagers — misunderstood  her,  poof 
little  soul  \ — she  was  too  pretty  and  merry  and  thoughtless — 
but  they  are  sorry  now.  And  they  show  me  how  sorry  they 
are.  They  try  to  please  me  in  all  the  ways  they  can — they 
fight  against  the  drink — and  in  this  they  are  greatly  helped  by 
their  love  for  my  boy.  Douay,  it  is  an  odd  thing,  perhaps, — 
but  do  you  know  I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  in  or  near 
Shadbrook  who  would  be  seen  drunk  by  my  little  lad  I " 

"He  is  your  oriflamme," — said  Douay,  tenderly — "The 
sign  of  your  Holy  Orders  !  " 

*'Such  a  little  fellow!"  went  on  Everton — "And  yet  his 
indaence  is  extraordinary  !  He  makes  it  a  habit  to  run  down 
into  the  village  every  day  and  talk  to  everybody— he  has  no 
fixed  time  for  this,  and  the  consequence  is  every  cottage  is 
kept  clean  and  tidy  at  all  hours  *  in  case  Master  Laurence  looks 
in.'  He  told  the  women  they  should  keep  flowers  in  the 
windows,— well  !— all  the  boys  went  to  work  and  knocked  up 
window  boxes,  and  flowers  were  planted  in  them,  so  that  the 
viPage  looks  florally  decorated  now " 

*'  I  have  noticed  that,"  said  Douay — "  I  thought  it  was  your 
persuasion " 

"  Oh  no  !  *  Master  Laurence  likes  it  so.'  He  suggested  to 
the  grocer  that  the  donkey  that  drew  the  wood-cart  was  getting 
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too  old  to  work  and  '  Neddy  ought  to  have  a  good  time  now 
like  Mr.  Mortar  Pike ' — that  was  the  way  he  put  it  Neddy  is 
therefore  turned  out  to  grass  'to  please  Master  Laurence.'" 
And  Everton  laughed  "The  child  is  more  active  in  doing 
good  than  a  curate ! " 

Douay  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"Your  way  of  work  is  a  wise  way,  Richard," — ^he  said — 
"You  reach  your  people  through  the  heart — through  the 
sentiment  It  is  the  right  way — the  only  way!  You  give 
yourself  to  them — ^yoursel^  with  your  home,  your  child,  your 
hopes,  your  plans,  your  strength,  yoiu:  weakness " 

"  Ah ! — do  not  forget  my  weakness ! "  interrupted  Everton — 
"For  that  is  great!  But  it  helps  me  to  be  one  with  my 
weakest  parishioners — and  to  sympathise  with  the  'stupid 
village '  as  I  could  never  sympathise  with  stupider  London ! " 

"  Stupider  London ! "  exclaimed  Douay — "  My  friend,  think ! 
Stupid !    The  world's  metropolis ! " 

"That  is  just  it — ^the  world's  metropolis!" — and  moved 
by  a  sudden  thrill  of  passionate  indignation,  Everton  sprang 
up  from  his  chair  and  confronted  his  friend  with  the  eager 
air  of  an  orator  aroused  to  denounce  some  national  wrong — 
"The  core  of  civilisation,  in  which  there  breeds  'the  worm 
that  dieth  not ' !  The  world's  metropolis,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  find  nothing  better,  higher  or  nobler  to 
do  than  scramble  for  money  at  the  risk  of  everything  else, — 
honour,  principle,  feeling,  love,  duty,  faith!  The  world's 
metropolis ! — whose  wealthier  classes  spend  all  their  time  in 
feeding  and  frivolity, — when  they  are  not  eating,  they  are 
sleeping — and  when  they  are  neither  sleeping  nor  eating, 
they  are  busy  with  intrigues  against  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  their  neighbours ; — or  else  they  are  breeding  the  same  silk- 
worm type  of  human  beings  as  themselves,  drone-men  and 
drone-women,  who  expect  to  live  on  the  fruit  and  foliage  of 
luxury  provided  by  the  drudging  toil  of  the  despised  Working 
Million  I  Babylon  over  again ! — one  can  read  the  writing  of 
doom  upon  the  wall !  That  is  why  I  say  'stupid '  London, — 
for  a  dty  that  will  not  take  warning  from  past  history — a  dty 
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that  has  aJl  the  adTantages  of  progress^  '^  fiv^ioes  of  colti 
the  accompUshments  of  art,  the  dtscorenes  of  ftckncct  aad 
yet  that  cannot  'lead'  in  anything  but  immorality  and  tnde^ 
cency,  is  '  stupid  '  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  stupidity  1  It 
knows,  or  it  sA^^/d  ^nO'tr,  that  if  it  aUows  itself  to  be  swanked 
over  by  Jews  and  undesirable  aliens^  like  the  body  of  a  sliot 
bird  swarmed  over  by  Tennin,  it  has  nothing  to  expect  bai 
corruption  1  It  knows,  or  it  should  know,  that  if  it  ootulosiea 
immorality  in  the  family  life,  indecenqr  on  the  stage  and  m 
literature^  and  laxity  of  principle  in  the  autbotitics  of  tbe  Staa^ 
it  Is  making  of  itself  nothing  but  a  gunpowder  magazane  wfakh 
is  bound  to  explode  for  the  disaster  of  the  natk>nt  at  the  fint 
spark  of  Revolution  t  Stupid  London  ?  Yes^  I  say  stupid, 
densely  stupid  London,  which  allows  itself  to  be  led  asttay  and 
fooled,  by  a  corrupt  society  and  a  comipttble  press  ! " 

He  spoke  with  heat  and  fervour — and  Douay  stored  at  hira 
a^ttonishcd.  After  a  minute's  pause,  he  threw  back  his  head 
with  a  careless  gesture  and  laughed. 

*'  There  !  The  fit  is  over ! "  he  said — "  Don't  look  so 
surprised  I  I  heard  things  in  town  that  sickened  me — I  saw 
— what  I  wish  to  forget !  Even  in  the  Church — but  I  will  not 
speak  of  ///r// !  \Vhen  I  worked  as  a  curate  in  the  East  End 
of  London  I  met  with  plenty  of  sin  and  misery- — often  patiently 
struggled  with,  heroically  endured,  and  sometimes  overcome, — 
but  I  did  not  quite  realise  that  it  was  to  the  well-fed,  well- 
cared -for  West  End  I  should  turn  for  the  true  haunt  of 
irreclaimable  criminals  !  Come — let  us  go  in  !  I  don't  want 
to  talk  about  London  any  more." 

"Will  you  never  preach  there  again?"  asked  Douay,  with 
some  curiosity,  as  he  rose  and  walked  by  his  friend's  side 
through  the  garden   into  the  house. 

"  I  think  not.      Not  unless," he  paused "  unless  my 

Orders  make  it  necessary." 
"  Your  Orders  ?  " 
Everton  smiled  gravely. 

**  Yes.      Vou  take  your  orders  from  arv  ^cc\es\asX\ca\  superior, 
do  you  not  ?     He  writes  that  you    ^^NSi  V^^^  ^  "i^^^  m\ss\ou 
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here,  and  that  you  must  go  elsewhere  to  succeed.  I  take  my 
orders  from  One  who  sends  me  no  message  but  that  which  is 
breathed  by  a  voice  within  me,  saying :  '  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me ! '  If  I  feel  thus  commanded  to  speak  to  '  the  world's 
metropolis  *  I  shall  speak.     Not  otherwise." 

They  entered  the  house  then,  and  remained  for  some  time 
together,  deep  in  conversation.  Everton  did  not  relate  the 
story  of  his  meeting  with  Jacynth,  for  he  had  resolved  never 
to  mention  her  again  to  any  one.  And  he  was  too  much 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  to  speak  a  word  of 
the  infamy  attaching  to  the  particular  ruling  member  of  it 
whose  moral  defects  had  created  so  much  alarm  and  anxiety 
among  his  episcopal  brethren — so  that  the  talk  for  the  most 
part  turned  on  Douay's  own  affairs,  and  certain  immediate 
necessities  required  by  some  poor  Catholics  of  the  district  he 
was  leaving — poor,  who  would  be  for  a  time  in  temporary 
difficulties  owing  to  the  burning  down  of  Minchin's  brewery, 
and  for  whose  care  Everton  undertook  all  responsibility. 

It  was  quite  late  when  they  at  last  parted.  Little  Laurence 
had  gone  to  bed  and  Everton  was  left  alone.  A  small  pile 
of  correspondence  had  accumulated  on  his  table  during  his 
absence,  and  he  prepared  to  attend  to  this, — but  before  doing 
so  he  took  up  by  haphazard  the  evening  paper  which  had 
arrived  some  two  hours  previously.  Glancing  casually  through 
the  various  columns  of  news,  his  eye  was  suddenly  caught  and 
his  attention  riveted  by  a  bold  headline : 

MISSING  AERONAUTS 

GRAVE  ANXIETY 

Slowly,  and  as  if  he  were  spelling  each  word  by  itself  be  read 
the  indicated  paragraph  which  ran  as  follows : 

"The  famous  dirigible  balloon  'Shooting  Star,'  belonging 
to  Mr.  Claude  Ferrers,  which  started  from  Hurlingham  for  a 
short  trip  yesterday  evening,  having  in  the  car  its  owner, 
accompanied    by    Mrs.    Israel    Nordstein,   who^    it    will    be 
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remembered^  has   made  several  sucocssfuJ  aso^its,  has  oot 

yet  returned^  nor  lias  it  been  anywhere  ht^rd  of*  When  last 
sighted  the  'Shooting  Star'  was  sailing  steadUy  in  »  fair  wind 
ill  a  westerly  direction  towards  the  Welsh  coa^t.  Considerable 
anxiety  is  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers." 

The  paper  dropped  from  his  hands.  A  coldness  diiUed 
his  blood  as  though  the  breath  of  a  bitter  wind  were  blowing 
over  him.  With  a  kind  of  nervous  trembling  in  his  limbs,  be 
went  to  the  open  window  and  looked  out  It  was  a  night  of 
stars, — a  calm  night  in  which  the  densely-blue  sky  seemed 
powdered  vnth  worlds  aj  though  they  were  gold-dust : 

"How  wonderfully  has  the  day  ^one  by  1 
If  only  when  the  stars  come  we  could  die 
And  morning  find  us  gathered  to  our  dreams ■ 

His  lips  murmured  the  lines  unconsciously — he  lifted 
his  eyes  up — up — up  to  the  vast  dark  fathomless  dome 
of  sparse — was  it  possible  tliat  Jacynth  was  there?  Jacynth 
with  her  scorn  of  God — her  mockery  of  good — her  over- 
weening vanity  and  egotism — was  she  lost  up  there? — lost 
in  that  illimitable  immensity,  where  her  beautiful  person 
was  of  no  more  account  than  a  midge's  wing  in  a  flame  of 
fire  ?  A  sense  of  tears  was  in  his  throat.  Almost  he  seemed 
to  see  her  face  gleaming  out  of  the  misty  blue, — a  (acG  ex- 
(]uisite,  provocative,  alluring,  which  blossomed  into  form  and 
colour  through  the  darkness  like  a  flower, — and  involuntarily 
he  stretched  out  his  hands  as  though  to  invoke  it  from  the 
deepening  shadows  into  the  light. 

"  Oh,  Jacynth  !  "  he  half-whispered — "  God  forgive  you  !  " 

And  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  ring  through  the 
silence— a  voice  that  to  his  startled  fancy  had  a  sob  of 
terror  in  its  sweetness  as  it  called : 

**  Parson  Everton, — good-bye  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

INTO. the  silent  depths  of  the  air  the  ' Shooting  Star'  had 
soared  swiftly  to  the  height  of  some  two  thousand  feet 
immediately  on  leaving  Hurlingham.  Floating  among  the 
glorious  hues  of  rose  and  violet  and  amber,  flung  against  the 
fleecy  clouds  by  the  rays  of  the  then  descending  sun,  its  easy 
speed  seemed  to  part  the  atmosphere  as  the  arms  of  a  strong 
swimmer  part  the  waves  of  the  sea, — and  little  by  little  the 
noise  of  London's  traffic  died  away  from  a  restless  lion-like 
roar  to  a  far-ofi*  buzzing  like  the  humming  of  a  hive  of  bees. 
This  sound  in  its  turn  subsided  as  the  balloon  rose  higher,  till 
it  was  no  more  than  a  faint  moan,  like  that  of  a  creature  in 
constant  pain.  Jacynth,  seated  tranquilly  in  the  wicker  car, 
looked  down  as  she  had  looked  down  many  times  before,  on 
the  patterned  scene  below,  which  resembled  small  squares  of 
grey  and  brown  and  green,  brightly  illumined  here  and  there 
by  gleams  of  ^.he  sunset,  and  smiled  dreamily  at  the  littleness 
of  the  world  she  was  apparently  leaving.  Such  a  dwarfish 
world !— such  a  poor  piece  of  patchwork !  What  did  it  matter 
whether  one  was  bad  or  good  in  it,  wise  or  foolish?  And 
what  a  folly  it  seemed  that  there  should  actuaUy  be  religious 
creeds  in  it,  and  men  like  Richard  Everton  who  believed  in 
God !  So  she  thought,  laughing  softly  to  herself,  as  she  saw 
the  earth  gradually  recede  from  her  view  like  a  painted  scene 
withdrawn  from  a  stage. 

"  The  slugs  and  snails  in  a  market  garden  might  just  as  well 
build  churches  and  worship  a  god  as  men ! "  she  said,  mwardly, 
with  contempt    Once  or  twice  she  glanced  towards  Oauda 
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stntgg^jc  pqMteiilly  vith  ooe  inoth^  for  the  r^g^  to  ^^wt  xad 
£21  aad  btixd  and  die.  Xo  laoee  tfafta  ths ! — rA>  man,  if 
'N^  Tbeologies'  were  alir  Bt«  dank  God  thai  wv  know 
these  for  what  tfacf  are  Jnd  for  what  thej  bare  been  foteloid : 
*  MiT.T  ^Ise  prophets  shall  arise  aj^d  shall  deceirc  many : ' 
The  fires  of  tbe  sunset  slowly  pakd,  and  tbe  skies  grew  peiilj 
gr^y  "A-ith  flashes  cf  the  af:cr-z'.o'»"  caiting  sudden  luminance 
h-.T-j  and  tr.ere  \:.<t  frosted  siW-tr  ar.d  topaz  and  gold  against 
ghm^i^es  of  turr-:::se-b'.ue,  and  sti".'.  TaoTith  peered  over  the 
edge  of  the  car,  looking  at  the  wondrous  sea  of  cloudy  colour 
and  untroubled  bv  any  sense  of  ver.i^o.  till  all  at  once,  with  a 
su  iden  velocity  of  motion,  the  ballo<3n,  which  had  till  then 
travelled  but  slowly,  careered  away  to  the  westward  and  the 
little  illuminated  bird's-eye  view  of  London  \-anished  com- 
pletely from  her  sight.  Then  she  turned  her  head  and 
addressed  her  companion  : 

*'  Where  are  you  going,  Qaude  ?  " 

He  came  and  sat  beside  her,  taking  her  hand  in  his  own 
and  kissing  it, 

"  Where  am  I  going  ?  " — he  said,  in  slow,  caressing  accents — 
"  How  should  I  know  !  JlTiv  should  I  know  !  Uncertainty 
is  ineffably  delightful  ! — I  would  not  destroy  its  charm  !  I 
go  where  Love  leads  me  ! — perhaps  to  a  fabled  paradise  in 
an  unexplored  star !  —  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey — that  bilious  Biblical  mixture !  To  the  regions  of 
the  sun  1  To  the  Isknds  of  the  Blest !  To  the  Anywhere 
and  the  Everywhere  ! — so  long  as  I  am  with  you  ! " 
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She  gave  him  a  quick  glance.  His  face  was  livid,  and  his 
eyes  were  more  than  usually  protuberant  and  glassy,  but 
he  smiled  with  a  self-conscious  expansiveness.  She  was 
accustomed  to  his  extravagant  language,  which  he  considered 
poetical  and  which  she  did  not  half  understand, — it  was 
always  more  stilted  and  high-flown  when  he  had  been 
drinking,  and  that  he  had  lately  used  '  whisky  as  a  perfume ' 
was  evident  She  did  not,  however,  consider  him  drunk,  and 
she  had  no  fear  of  him,  for  she  knew  by  experience  that  he 
was  one  of  those  men  whose  wits,  like  the  wits  of  certain 
actors,  are  more  sharpened  than  dulled  by  strong  liquor. 
She  left  her  hand  in  his,  and  waited  for  a  minute.  Then 
she  said : 

"  You  must  take  me  back  to-night" 

"Why?"  he  demanded,  drawlingly— "To  what  would 
you  return  ?  To  a  Jew's  embrace  I  To  the  kisses  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abed-n^o  in  one  goat-bearded  Israel !  Ah  no, 
enchantress  of  my  soul !    Think  of  it !    A  Jew  1 " 

"A  Jew  who  is  my  husband,"  —  said  Jacynth,  with  a 
demure  smile — "And  from  whom  you  have  borrowed  a 
good  deal  of  money  1 " 

Ferrers  stroked  his  fat  chin  complacently. 

"  Do  I  not  know  it  ?  Is  it  not  the  purpose  for  which  Jews 
are  bom? — London  Jews,  at  any  rate — to  lend  money  at 
high  interest,  and  sell  wives?  'Search  the  Scriptures'  and 
therein  you  will  find  both  professions  most  eloquently  described, 
set  forth  and  approved  by  Jehovah  I  As  for  ourselves,  let  us 
go  to  Paris ! " 

She  shook  her  head  decisively. 

"No — Paris  is  too  far.  I  will  not  cross  the  sea. 
Besides,  I  must  return  home  to-night  —  I  have  many 
engagements  to-morrow." 

He  was  silent  The  balloon  was  travelling  quickly  through 
skies  that  were  rapidly  grovnng  darker  and  darker.  Clouds 
were  forming  at  a  lower  level  than  the  car,  and  they  thickened 
at  times  and  again  dispersed,  showing  glimpses  of  land  between 
their  floating  grey. 
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"Who  was  that  mm  to  wbom  jroo  called  good*bfC  jost 
now  ?  "  he  presently  asked — **  That  parsoo— 

She  loolced  at  him  amusedly* 

"  A  lover  of  mine  I " — she  answered 

"  Another  t  How  mwiy  more,  O  tadr  Fftttstina  \  The  cry 
is  *  Still  they  cornel'  But  methinks  this  mecdicant  of  the 
Gospel  loves  you  but  little  lo  let  you  renture  forth  into  the 
douds  with  mt  t  **  ^^ 

She  laughed.  ^H 

''  He  does  not  know  he  loves  me^" — she  said — "  /  know  it^ 
And  one  day  I  shall  tell  him  I— I  shall  show  him  tbe  secret 
of  himseft     Poor  devil!     If  it  were  Dot  for   his   Christian 
Creed  he  would  worehip  me — even  more  than  you  do  t " 

**  Christian  Creed  I"  echoed  Fenere,  derisively — "  He  works 
at  that  for  his  pay,  of  course  I     He  doesn*t  believe  in  it  1" 

She  broke  into  a  little  peal  of  laughter. 

"Oh,  but  he  dofs  beheve  in  it!''  she  exclaimed — "That's 
the  odd  part  of  it !  He's  quite  sincere  about  it.  He  is  really 
convinced  that  it's  good  and  right  to  deprive  himself  of  enjoy- 
ment and  make  himself  miserable  !  "  And  she  laughed  again. 
*'  He  do.\s  believe  in  the  Christian  Creed     And  in  God  !  " 

"Alas,  beni^'hted  brain!"  murmured  Ferrers,  drowsily — 
*'  Benighted,  empty,  idiot  brain  !  Sad,  sad  to  think  that  there 
should  be  any  such  fools  left  in  these  days  of  ours  when  Man, 
glorious  Man,  is  the  supreme  conqueror  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  ! — when  Man,  triumphant  Man,  is  his  own  maker, 
his  own  redeemer,  his  own  instructor,  his  own  spherical 
splendour  !  " — here  his  voice  grew  rather  indistinct — **  There  is 
no  room  for  the  God  of  the  childish  beliefs  any  more  ! — M-man  ! 
No!^le,  stupendous  M-man  ! — he  is  the  only  ruler  of  the 
universe " 

''  Not  when  he  has  been  drinking,"— said  Jacynth,  suddenly 
and  sharply—*'  as  you  have  !  " 

He  turned  his  glassy  eyes  upon  her  with  an  air  of  blandly 
reproachful  astonishment. 

-  Drinking  ?  I  ?  My  dear  lady  !  No  more  than  the  gifled 
Persian  who  so  sweetly  sings  : 
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*  When  I  am  drunk  the  sky  of  life  is  clear, 

And  I  gaze  into  it  without  a  fear; 

As  I  grow  sober,  horribly  I  dread 

The  shadows  of  my  vultures  drawing  near.' 

"  *  The  shadows  of  my  vultures  ! '    There  they  are  I    See ! " 

He  pointed  to  a  wreath  of  fluffy  grey  clouds  which,  flitting 
lightly  below  the  balloon,  drifted  now  and  again  into  weird 
shapes  like  cloven  wings  that  rose  upright  and  caught  fugitive 
gleams  of  colour  on  their  plumy  points,  and  anon,  swooping 
downwards  looked  like  huge  birds  of  prey. 

"My  vultures — my  vultures  1"  he  hummed  as  though  the 
words  were  a  tune — "  My  '  shafts  of  love  or  arrows  of  death, 
Or  the  little  snakes  that  eat  my  heart  I '  And  so,  dear  lady, 
you  would  fain  return  to  your  useful  Jew  !  You  will  not  soar 
with  a  poet  to  Paradise!  Ah,  women,  women!  Give  them 
wings  and  they  straightway  desire  to  crawl !  Let  us  see  where 
we  are!'* 

He  rose  to  make  his  observations  with  the  aid  of  the  various 
scientific  instruments  with  which  the  balloon  was  provided,  and 
she  watched  him  closely,  relieved  to  thmk  that  he  was  about 
to  prepare  for  their  descent 

"We  are  at  an  altitude  of  four  thousand  feet," — ^he  presently 
announced — "  And  if  almanacs  be  correct  we  ought  to  see  a 
wonderful  moonrise.     But  you  prefer  your  Jew  to  the  moon  !  " 

"I  prefer  to  return  home  just  now,  certainly," — she  said; 
"  Do  be  sensible,  Gaude  !    Steer  for  London." 

He  did  not  answer  her  at  once.  The  clouds  that  he  had 
called  his  vultures  suddenly  cleared  away,  and  the  balloon 
soared  steadily  through  a  dark  expanse  of  dense  blue,  passing 
swiftly  over  tracts  of  open  country,  invisible  except  where  a 
town  or  a  village,  with  its  lighted  streets  and  houses,  glittered 
briefly  like  a  tiny  speck  of  flame  on  the  smooth  haze  of 
distance.  Jacynth  grew  restless.  She  was  not  nervous, — 
her  exceptional  vanity  saved  her  from  that,  for  she  could 
not  imagine  anything  disastrous  ocauring  to  so  beautiful  and 
desirable   a  person  as  herself, — ^but  she  wished    she  knew 
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hov  to  steer  the  balloon  with  her  own  hands  la  case  of 
emCTgetiCf,  MoTod  by  th»  idea  she  turned  towards  her 
companion,  who  was  fumbling  with  the  ropca  and  cords  and 
appliances  of  which  he  boasted  that  he  alone  knew  the  secret 
action,  and  said  : 

**  What  are  you  doing  ?    Can  1  help  you  ?  " 

He  lifted  bis  head  and  smiled  at  her.  In  the  deepening 
darkness  his  white  flabby  face  looked  like  a  clay  mask  moulded 
into  the  exp(ression  of  a  flibulous  d^mon. 

"Shall  the  lily  support  the  oak?"  he  queried,  grandilo- 
f]uenlly — **  Or  the  dove  lend  her  wing^  to  the  eagle  ?  Which 
simple  metaphors  mean,  my  dear  lady,  that  you  cannot  help 
me  I  Nor  for  the  moment  can  I  help  myself !  We  ha\*c 
drifted  into  a  strong  stream  of  air — -a  cross  cuirent  difScuit  _ 
to  navigate — and  1  fear  me  that  my  lovely  enchantress  will  1 
{)erhaps  have  to  pass  the  night,  not  with  her  gentle  Jew,  but 
at  some  inadt^quate  hot^l  in  Holyhoad  or  Dtiblin  !  *' 

Jacynlh  moved  from  her  seat,  her  fair  brows  clouding  with 
vexation. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  thought  you  could  steer  anywhere, 
even  in  the  strongest  wind  ! " 

Mis  smile  became  more  fixedly  bland. 

"So  I  ean  —  on  most  occasions,"  —  he  replied — "But 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule — and  to-night — is  one 
of  those  exceptions !  But  be  not  discouraged,  dear  lady ! 
All  is  well !  We  are,  or  have  been,  travelling  across  the 
Cots  wolds " 

She  uttered  a  little  involuntary  cry. 

"The  Cotswolds!" 

"  I  think  so  !     I  imagine  so  !     Take  care  !  " 

For  she  suddenly  leaned  her  head  over  the  edge  of  the  car 
and  peered  down  into  the  dark  dome  of  space. 

"  I  can  see  nothing  ! "  she  said,  petulantly,  drawing  back 
her  head  quickly,—''  It  is  all  whirling  darkness  ! " 

"Even  so!  Mere  Chaos!"  replied  Ferrers,  placidly  — 
"  The  land  is  there — but  to  us  it  might  as  well  not  be  there, 
for  we    see    nothing   of    it !     Even  so  is  the  earth  to  higher 
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worlds !  A  speck — a  blur !  We  make  too  much  of  it  I 
What  of  the  Cotswolds?  Did  my  Magic  Crystal  ever  shine 
upon  them  ?  " 

"I  was  there — once!" — she  answered,  slowly — "and  the 
man  who  came  with  me  to  Hurlingham  to-day — he  is  vicar 
of  a  parish  there." 

Ferrers  gave  an  airy  gesture  of  contempt 

"  Vicar  of  a  parish !  Oh,  narrow  boundary  for  the  brain 
of  man !  A  country  parish !  A  community  of  yokels  and 
ugly  rustic  wenches ! " 

She  laughed — 3.  little  low  laugh  of  amusement. 

"True!  There  is  no  danger  for  his  peace  of  mind!  He 
would  never  see  a  &ce  among  those  'rustic  wenches'  that 
might  possibly  haunt  his  memory ! " 

She  was  silent  then  for  a  little.     Presently  she  asked : 

"What  time  is  it?" 

He  was  a  minute  or  two  before  repl3ring.    Then  he  said : 

"  Nine  o'clock." 

"We  have  been  up  an  hour  and  a  half  then.  Make  for 
London  now." 

He  came  and  put  an  arm  about  her. 

"  Enchantress,  have  I  not  aheady  told  you  I  cannot  make 
for  London  ?  Things  are  against  me."  Here  he  was  troubled 
by  a  violent  hiccough,  and  the  whisky  odours  of  his  person 
immediately  created  a  private  atmosphere  for  his  own  special 
environment  She  turned  her  head  from  him  in  disgust  and 
pushed  his  arm  away.  "  You  are  a-angry  with  me," — he  went 
on — "A-angry  with  your  p-poor  poet!  I  c-cannot  help  it! 
We  will  d- descend  now  if  you  like — w- wherever  you 
please ! " 

She  stood  up  in  the  car.  Her  heart  was  beating  a  little 
quickly,  but  she  was  not  afraid. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Dear  lady,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  locality !  I  know 
not  whether  below  us  lies  a  town  or  a  village,  or  the  parish 
where  your  friend  the  parson  preaches  to  his  bumpkin  con- 
gregation !  We  may  be  soaring  over  mountains  or  over 
31 
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lowknda — in  di»  gjoriouft  ■p*"**'*'T  it  mittm  little  t 
in  anj  ca^  if  oompUBCi  are  aocuoi^  we  ftre  tiair 
toward*  tfaeooaic' 

**  Towards  tbc  oooit !'  At  odtaivetlL  in  aooenU  of  anaof- ' 
ancc  rather  than  dUnn — ''What  ooMI?' 

'^Mjiur^f,  the  WeUh  ooout,  m^  angel !     Did  I  doc  mentiua 
a  possible  hotel  at  Holjbead?    Or — tf  we  cross  the  sea — in^ 
Dublin  ?     Ooe  iDOinent  I — I  will  IdndJe  a  flare.*  I 

He  was  90  lotig  about  thia  bnaitfg  and  did  it  at  last  wnb 
iuch  urK:eitatii  biiub,  that  ibe  gic«  ooU  w^  a  sudden  acoesv 
of  'nerve*;*  A  bonid  dread  caokc  orer  ber  lest  bj  socmH 
careleu  movement  he  shoald  set  £re  to  the  bsillooii* 
Apparently,  however,  he  had  lost  nothing  of  hts  phjr&icaJ 
seir^ontTolf  ackd  the  flare  wa5  stiooessfuUy  lowered,  cieaUng 
such  a  marvellouft  eiTcct  as  it  burned  away  in  the  dait 
dome  of  ntght,  that  though  she  had  seen  the  same  thing 
often  b<:fore,  she  was  more  than  usually  thrilled  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  spectacle.  The  great  globe  of  the 
balloon  appeared  to  shine  with  an  unearthly  splendour  and 
to  cover  nearly  half  the  heavens,  while  all  around  it  the 
violet-black  of  the  sky  was  strewn  with  glimmering  stars. 
The  shadow  of  the  car,  and  the  ropes  by  which  it  was 
suspended  were  drawn,  as  with  an  inky  pencil,  against  the 
panels  of  the  balloon,  and  Jacynth  gazed  upwards,  fascinated 
by  the  weird  brilliancy  of  the  scene  till  the  flare  had  burnt 
oat  and  the  darkness  seemed  to  grow  darker  by  contrast 

'*  That  was  beautiful  !  "  she  said — "  And  now,  do  you  know 
where  you  arc  going  to  descend  ?  " 

Pie  held  up  his  hand. 

**  Listen  ! " 

A  faint  murmuring  sound  floated  through  the  air  like  a 
choir  of  small  voices  singing  very  softly.  It  rose  and  fell — 
then  seemed  to  cease  altogether,  and  anon  to  begin  again. 

"  Is  it  a  town  ?  "  she  asked 

He  smiled  strangely. 

"  No.     It  is  the  sea  !  " 

*'  The  sea  !  " 
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He  drew  her  arm  within  his  own  and  pointed  ahead.  There 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  stars  seemed  to  be  growing 
up  in  clusters  all  through  the  infinite  space,  like  summer 
blossoms  in  a  field.  But  below  the  car  a  long  dark  stretch  of 
apparent  haze  could  be  discerned,  marked  by  parallel  dots  of 
light  nmning  divergently  till  they  Were  lost  in  distance,  while 
other  infinitesimal  sparks  of  luminance  were  scattered  about 
like  the  droppings  of  a  spent  firework. 

"  The  lights  of  ships  I "  murmured  Ferrers,  sleepily — "  The 
signs  of  Man's  mastery  of  the  ocean  1  '  Roll  on,  thou  deep 
and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll!'  Dear  lady,  you  should  read 
Byron!  He  would  amuse  you!  A  sadly  ignorant  versifier, 
yet  with  flashes— occasional  flxishes  of  intelligence!  But  his 
errors  are  obvious.  'Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin;  his 
control  stops  with  the  shore.'  That  is  wrong,  of  course. 
Man's  control  does  not  stop  with  the  shore, — on  the 
contrary,  it  extends  indefinitely.  The  lights  of  ships, — the 
lights  of  floating  buoys ! — ^and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  lights  of 
the  Admiralty  pier  at  Holyhead.     Shall  we  descend  ?  " 

She  gave  an  eager  gesture  of  assent  He  held  her  arm 
more  closely,  and  stooping  over  her  looked  amorously  into  1  er 
eyes. 

"  Or  shall  we  cross  to  the  Emerald  Isle  ? "  he  murmured. 
"  The  land  of  romance  and  poverty  and  Celtic  Leagues  . — 
the  land  of  the  Dark  Rosaleen ! 


'I  could  scale  the  blue  air, 

I  could  plough  the  high  hills, 
Oh,  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer 

To  heal  your  many  xllsl 
And  one  beamy  smile  from  you 

Would  float  like  light  between 
My  toil  and  me,  my  own,  my  true, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen ! 

My  fond  Rosaleen ! 
Would  give  me  life  and  soul  anew, 
A  second  life,  a  soul  anew. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  V 


m 


yielded  :j  tr.e  ar-irriOl  pcare: 
ovrr  woT.er., — a  majr. ■=::':  f 
r  ra-'.'.iv^d  5.=  an.  srL  The  els 
cr^n^td  •*■.:!-.:.';  the  List  few  : 
and  presently  there  was  a  c 
straining  cordage.  This  wai 
not  come  fom  the  balloon, 
remarkable  swiftness  and  stc 
ing  force  in  the  currents  of 
expression  of  something  13 
features.  Releasing  JacyntI 
other  side  of  the  car. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  d 
He  laughed,  somewhat  fo 
"  The  best    I   can,  dear 
wind  b  rising,  and  we  are 
where  you  are.      There 
light  a  couple  of  flares  ' 
below." 

Two  or  three  moment 
coloured  fires,  blue  and  a 
again,  like  a  mysterious  flc 
Star '  glowed  with  translu< 
No  answering  signal   cam 
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direction  and  that  a  descent  would  soon  be  made.  She  knew 
that  he  was  an  experienced  aeronaut,  acquainted  with  all  the 
possibilities  of  his  own  '  dirigible '  apparatus,  and  he  had  taught 
her  to  consider  that  there  was  no  more  danger  in  a  balloon 
than  in  a  motor-car,  probably  not  so  much.  She  had  made 
dozens  of  successful  voyages  in  the  *  Shooting  Star ' ;  she  called 
it  her  sky-yacht,  and  was  wont  to  believe  it  as  safe  as  any  yacht 
that  ever  sailed  the  seas, — ^yet  to-night  there  was  a  cold  sense 
of  dread  upon  her, — she  wished  she  had  never  come.  She 
could  not  control  the  restlessness  of  her  thoughts ;  they  jumped 
from  one  thing  to  another  with  provoking  rapidity,  and  yet 
somehow  they  all  centred  round  Shadbrook, — Shadbrook 
continually.  What  where  the  people  doing  in  that  stupid 
village  ?  Most  of  them  went  to  bed  at  ten.  It  was  not  ten 
yet ;  it  soon  would  be.  Then  the  lights  would  be  put  out  in 
every  little  cottage,  and  the  only  bright  spots  in  the  small  dull 
street  would  be  the  two  public-houses.  They  would  not  close 
till  eleven.  The  wives  and  children  would  be  all  in  bed,  while 
the  husbands,  with  women  who  were  not  their  wives,  would  be 
tossing  down  glass  after  glass  of  raw  spirit,  and  singing  and 
dancing  and  shouting — yes! — that  was  the  way  Dan  and 
she  had  begun!  Dan!  To  think  of  him  now  seemed 
strange, — now,  when  she  was  a  rich  woman  of  fashion  with 
no  end  of  lovers  to  pick  and  choose  from 

Here  she  shook  herself  out  of  her  meditations  impatiently. 
What  was  Claude  Ferrers  about?  She  watched  him  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience.  He  had  turned  on  the  switch  of  his 
electric  lamp  and  appeared  to  be  studying  a  chart  Presently 
she  saw  him  txdce  a  large  silver  flask  from  his  pocket  and  put  it 
to  his  mouth.     A  sudden  sick  terror  seized  her. 

"  Claude ! "  she  exclaimed,—"  Claude ! " 

He  was  too  busy  with  the  flask  to  answer  her  at  once.  It 
seemed  glued  to  his  lips,  and  he  drank  and  drank  till  he  had 
drained  it 

"  Claude ! "  she  cried  again. 

He  peered  round  at  her  with  a  fatuous  smile. 

"'How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night  1'" lie 
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said — " '  Like  softest  music   to  attending  ears  !  *      Well^  m] 
Magic  Crystal  [    What  would  you  liave  with  me  ?" 

Tears  of  vexation  started  to  her  eye&  She  saw  that  il 
would  now  be  difficult  to  either  argue  with,  or  persuade  him, 
She  caught  up  her  cloak  of  sables  and  gathered  it  about  her 
shiveringly.     Then  she  moved  round  to  him. 

"Are  you  descending?'*  she  asked 

"  Into  the  sea  ?  '^  he  rejoined — *'  No,  dear  lady  I  I  am  not 
so  unwise  I     We  are  too  close  to  the  coast  for  a  safe  descent." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  then  ?  " 

Her  voice  quivered  as  she  spoke,  and  his  glassy  blue  eyes 
turned  round  upon  her  in  questioning  wonder. 

*'You  are  crying?"  he  said — "You  are  crying  like  a  child  I 
What  for?*' 

"  I  am  cold," — she  answered^  with  a  little  sob — '*  And  tired 
And  you  worry  me." 

"  I  ?     I  worry  you  ?     My  angel !  " 

He  made  an  amorous  grab  at  her  cloak — she  drew  it 
aw.iy  from  him. 

"  You  know  I  only  meant  to  come  up  with  you  for  two  or 
three  hours,"  she  said — "  I  wanted  to  be  at  home  by  eleven 
at  the  latest.  You  have  taken  me  much  further  than  you 
ought.     And  I  don't  believe  you  know  where  you  are." 

*'  I  do — I  do  know  where  I  am  ! "  he  declared,  with  some 
excitement — "  Why  should  you  think  I  do  not  ?  " 

She  flashed  a  contemptuous  glance  at  him. 

"You  have  been  drinking  again  !" 

lie  laughed  foolishly. 

"Drinking?  No!  I  have  simply  fortified  myself  for 
emergencies  !  The  merest  drop  ! — and  I  needed  it^  dear  lady ! 
I  want  all  my  nerve  !  " 

The  angry  tears  still  glittered  in  her  eyes. 

"  Your  nerve  !  "  she  echoed,  scornfully. 

"  Yes  !      My  nerve  ! "  he  repeated,   and    he   rose  from  the 
seat   where  he    had   been   studving   the   chart,  and  stood  up 
unsteadily.     "  My  nerve  must  carry  us  across  the  sea  !  " 
^he  uttered  a  sharp  cry. 
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"  No,  no  I    Not  across  the  sea !  ** 

At  that  moment  a  white  mystical  glory  flooded  the  heavens. 
In  all  directions, — at  about  the  same  level  as  that  in  which 
the  balloon  was  floating, — ^there  arose  masses  of  fleecy  clouds 
like  Alpine  snow-peaks,  and  out  of  these  sprang  the  moon, 
round  and  bright  as  a  silver  shield.  The  sudden  efiect  was 
weird,  startling  and  unspeakably  magnificent,  but  Jacynth  had 
no  eyes  for  it  Her  gaze  was  turned  below,  where  now^ 
plainly  discernible,  was  the  sea,  troubled  by  some  threat  of 
storm,  for  the  opaline  gleams  of  the  moon  could  be  seen 
sparkling  on  the  crests  of  rising  and  falling  waves.  For  a 
moment  she  was  dumb  with  terror, — the  next  she  quickly 
controlled  herself  and  turned  to  Ferrers. 

"What  now?"  she  asked,  low  and  breathlessly. 

He  did  not  answer.  He  was  throwing  out  ballast  in 
reckless  haste.  In  obedience  to  his  action  the  balloon  soared 
rapidly  higher  and  higher  till  it*  seemed  to  wander  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  among  the  shining  masses  of  moonlit  clouds 
which  now  rose  in  the  sky  like  mountains  from  a  plain,  with 
summits  of  dazzling  whiteness,  shadowing  into  vast  ravines 
and  valleys,  among  which  the  'Shooting  Star'  appeared  to 
glide  swiftly,  till  rising  far  above  them,  it  floated  over  what 
seemed  like  a  double  sea.  Jacynth,  faint  and  giddy  with 
fear,  sat  down  crouchingly,  covering  her  eyes.  She  dared 
not  move  nor  speak.  Ferrers  had  also  seated  himself  and  his 
hand  was  on  the  mechanical  contrivance  he  had  designed  for 
steering,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  he  had  proudly  announced 
himself  to  the  world  as  a  *  conqueror  of  the  air.*  Presently 
he  looked  up  and  said,  in  quiet  tones : 

"  Darling !    There  is  no  danger ! " 

She  was  silent.  She  was  too  angry  with  him  to  reply.  She 
felt  herself  outraged  by  the  extent  of  this  voyage  in  the  air,  and 
its  threatening  peril — peril  which  surely,  if  he  had  kept  all 
his  senses  about  him,  he  could  have  averted 

"When  we  get  back  to  town  to-morrow,"  she  thought, — 
"  I  will  tell  him  just  what  I  think  of  him  I  That  he  is  a 
drunkard — ^unfit  to  be  trusted " 


On  this  her  mind  appeared  to  pause,  *  A  Uninkard— unfit 
to  be  trusted'  That  was  the  character  of  Dan  Kiernan,  her 
first  lover.     Then  vfz^  Claude  FerrerSj  the  poet,  the  voluptuary, 

the  *  soul '  of  a  decadent  society,  the  '  gentleman  *  of  education 
and  position,  on  the  same  level  of  weak  incapability  as  the 
rustic  boor?  Shuddering,  she  drew  herself  more  closely  into 
the  soft  folds  of  her  sables.  She  still  kept  her  eyes  covered- 
For  it  frightened  her  to  look  at  the  gigantic  moving  sceneiy  of 
the  clouds — at  the  moon  that  seemed  so  near  and  large  and 
terrible.  All  she  longed  for  now  was  the  safe  descent  of  the 
balloon  in  some  accessible  spot ;  and  the  only  way  to  this 
desirable  end  was,  she  felt,  to  leave  Ferrers  to  himself  and  his 
own  independent  action.  For,  after  all,  he  was  no  more 
anxious  to  lose  hts  life  than  she  was;  and  he  hod  said  there 
was  no  danger. 

So  she  sat  still  and  waited  The  minutes  passed  slowly  till 
nearly  another  hour  had  ebbed  away.  Throbbing  pains  in  her 
head  began  to  trouble  her,  and  every  now  and  then  she  felt  as 
if  she  could  scarcely  breathe.  Her  heart  beat  violently ;  its 
pulsations  were  distinctly  audible. 

'*  We  must  be  travelling  at  an  immense  height ! " — she 
thought,  suddenly — "There  is  no  sound  now — not  even  the 
murmur  of  the  sea  !  " 

She  uncovered  her  eyes  and  looked  at  Ferrers.  He  was 
sitting  quite  motionless — his  hand  on  his  steering  appliance 
as  before.  The  electric  lamp  was  burning,  and  shone  brightly 
above  the  o[)en  chart,  while  all  around  the  balloon  the  clouds 
were  grouping  in  massive  and  wonderful  forms.  Some  of  them 
were  like  huge  trees  growing  up  from  a  flat  swamp  of  white 
mist,  their  tops  inky  black  against  the  starry  sky.  The  force 
of  the  wind  constantly  blew  these  asunder  and  changed  them 
into  the  semblance  of  deep  dark  lakes  surrounded  by  frosted 
hills,  so  that  the  cfl"ect  was  as  though  great  forests  should  be  at 
one  moment  standing  upright  and  at  another  bent  down  and 
broken  into  chaotic  masses.  This  cloud  confusion  was 
inexpressibly  frightful  in  its  grandeur, — appalling  for  human 
eyes  to  contemplate, — and  Jacynth's  brain   whirled  with  the 
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whirling  lights  and  shadows  till  she  began  to  feel  uncertain  of 
her  own  existence,  and  such  a  sense  of  suffocation  overcame 
her  that  she  almost  fainted 

"  Claude !  Claude ! "  she  cried,  gaspingly — ''  I  cannot  stand 
this!    CUudel" 

He  made  no  answer.  Sitting  rigidly  under  the  electric  lamp, 
with  the  open  chart  before  him,  his  hand  was  on  his  steering 
apparatus  in  precisely  its  former  position.  She  leaned  towards 
him — surely  he  looked  strange !  A  sudden  horror  gripped  her 
nerves. 

"  Claude  1 "  she  cried  again. 

Then  she  sprang  up  trembling  violently — she  felt  sick  and 
giddy — her  throat  and  lips  went  suddenly  dry.  Slowly,  and  with 
shaking  limbs,  she  crept  inch  by  inch  from  her  own  place  in  the 
car  to  where  Ferrers  sat — and  stretching  out  her  hand  she 
touched  him.  He  gave  no  response.  Dragging  herself  still 
closer  she  peered  with  an  awful  enquiry  into  his  face  on  which 
the  moon  shed  a  cold  white  glare.  Then  she  screamed — ^a 
loud  wild  scream  of  delirious  frenzy. 

"Claude!  Claude!  Don't  play  tricks  with  me!— don't 
frighten  me !  You  are  not  dead !  No — no  I  Wake  ! — ^wake ! 
— wake !  It's  the  drink  that  makes  you  sleep  like  this ! — the 
drink  ! — you  should  never  have  touched  it ! — Claude — rouse 
yourself ! — wake ! " 

And  in  the  extremity  of  her  terror  she  clutched  at  his  coat 
and  shook  his  inert  figure ; — ^whereat  it  slowly  toppled  over  and 
lurched  heavily  to  one  side  as  she  sprang  back  from  it,  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  fidling  into  a  reclining  posture  against  the 
edge  of  the  car  and  remaining  so  with  its  head  partially  up- 
turned to  the  sky. 

And  then  she  realised  the  horrible  truth.  That  he  was 
dead  !  Quite  dead.  She  stared  at  that  ghastly  face,  with  its 
wide  sensual  mouth  half  open,  and  its  glassy  eyes  frozen  on 
vacancy,  and  recoiling,  leaned  against  the  ropes  of  the  car,  trying 
to  steady  the  wild  throbbing  of  her  pulses.  How  had  he  died 
so  suddenly  and  without  sound  ?  She  could  not  telL  Heart- 
failure  mig^t  have  been  the  cause, — heart-failure^  due  peiiiaps 
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to  the  high  altitade  of  the  balloon  and  the  drink  he  had  taken 
10  ensure  his  *  nerve-*    Anyvay,  he  was  dead     Quite  dead  I 

All  at  once  she  found  herself  laughing  hysterically  at  this. 
Claude  Ferrci^ — the  'conqueror  of  the  air'— the  writer  of 
many  books  ingeniously  composed  with  the  object  of  proving 
the  supremacy  of  Man  and  the  nothingness  of  God — was 
dead  1  From  the  way  in  which  he  had  talked  to  his  society 
friends^  it  seemed  as  if  he  thought  he  would  never  die-  And 
yet  even  he* — the  darling  of  literary  cliques, — the  voluptuary  of 
idle  women's  boudoirs, — was  there  before  her,  a  helpless  lump^ 
deprived  of  sense  and  motion  and  of  no  further  u^e  in  the 
world, — only  fit  to  be  burnt  or  buried  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind!  Her  breath  came  in  short  quick  gasps— she  pressed 
her  hands  against  her  heart  in  a  futile  effort  to  still  its  rapii 
beatings, — and  then,  like  a  lightning  fiash  tearing  open  the 
heavens,  another  frightful  realisation  broke  fn  upon  her  brain 
— the  hideous  maddening  realisation  that  now  Ferrers  was 
dead,  she  was  alone  !  Alone,  all  alone  with  the  elements ! — 
alone  in  a  mere  toy-vessel  of  the  sky,  without  any  knowledge  of 
how  to  guide  it  or  control  it, — alone — alone  ! — adrift  in  the 
immense  heavens,  and  beneath  her  the  sea  !  A  despairing  cry 
broke  from  her  lips, — a  cry  which,  among  the  vast  spaces  where 
she  floated,  was  no  more  than  the  cry  of  a  weak  wild  bird  in  a 
storm, — her  limbs  sank  under  her,  and  she  crouched  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  car,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  She 
could  not  look  any  more  on  the  waxen-livid  features  of  the 
corpse  that  was  now  her  sole  companion — or  on  the  thickening 
procession  of  monster  clouds  which,  gathering  closely  round 
the  balloon,  moved  above  and  below  it  in  a  sort  of  solemn 
moonlit  pageantry,  like  Titanesque  shapes  of  warriors  arrayed 
in  order  for  battle, — and  shivering  with  the  deathly  cold  of 
utmost  fear,  she  shrouded  herself  in  the  folds  of  her  sable 
cloak  and  tried  to  collect  her  scattered  forces — to  think — to 
reason  out  her  awful  position.  Her  breathing  had  gradually 
become  easier — there  was  a  sense  of  dampness  in  the  air,  and 
she  suddenly  remembered  how  she  had  been  told  that  if  a 
balloon  passed  through  any  wet  fog,  the  moisture  would  help 
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to  bring  it  to  a  lower  level  This  was  what  indeed  had 
happened;  but  she  had  not  just  then  the  strength  or  the 
courage  to  get  up  and  read  the  aneroid,  which  would  have 
shown  her  that  the  balloon,  from  having  been  at  a  height  of 
nearly  twelve  thousand  feet,  had  gradually  dropped  to  about 
six  thousand  and  was  still  slowly  but  slightly  sinking.  The 
douds  were  thick  below  the  car — yet  now  and  then  they  drifted 
asunder,  showing  glimpses  of  the  sea  between,  dark  grey  in  the 
moonbeams  and  covered  with  almost  microscopic  waves,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  being  frozen  like  the  ridges  of  a  glacier. 
But  she  saw  nothing  and  almost  felt  nothing ;  the  paralysing 
terror  of  her  situation  had  deprived  her  of  all  sense  save  the 
bare  consciousness  of  life  and  the  dread  of  death. 

Huddling  imder  her  cloak  she  began  dreamily  to  wonder 
what  death  was  like.  Dan  Kieman  was  dead  She  had 
crushed  the  life  out  of  him  imder  the  wheels  of  her  motor-car. 
It  was  an  accident, — and  as  she  had  told  Parson  Everton  a 
few  hours  ago—-'  motor-cars  run  over  and  kill  so  many  people 
that  one  ceases  to  think  about  it  It's  part  of  the  fun.'  Part 
of  the  fun !  Yes, — and  Dan  Kieman's  death  was  part  of  her 
usual '  luck.'  She  had  looked  at  him  as  he  lay  mangled  in  the 
dust,  without  one  throb  of  pity  for  his  end.  He  had  a  horrible 
dead  face! — ^horrible  dead  eyes! — she  could  see  them  stilL 
And  now  Claude  Ferrers  was  dead — and  death  had  made  him 
almost  as  hideous  as  Dan  Kieman.  Would  she,  when  she  was 
dead,  look  hideous  ?  Would  her  beauty  —  that  ravishing, 
exquisite  beauty  which  drew  all  men  to  worship  it— be  dis- 
figured and  destroyed?  At  the  very  thought  she  b^an  to 
weep, — ^and  a  storm  of  hysterical  sobbing  shook  her  frame 
This,  and  this  alone,  was  what  death  meant  to  her, — the  loss  of 
beauty.  She  sobbed  and  sobbed  till  she  was  absolutely  ex- 
hausted,— a  weak  numbness  stole  over  her  limbs,  and  at  last, 
like  a  querulous  child  worn  out  by  peevish  crying,  she  sank 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

For  the  next  two  consecutive  hours  the  balloon  wandered 
on  its  unguided  way,  bearing  its  strange  firdght  of  the  dead  and 
the  living  together  through  the  douds.    By  midnight  the  moon 
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had  disappeared  behind  «  motintabous  mass  of  thick  blaclt 
vapours,  and  the  heavens  were  nther  d^trkening  than  lightening 
towards  the  first  hour  of  the  day-  Creeping  mists  arose  from 
a  low-lying  coast  washed  by  the  sea,  and  the  'Shooting  Star' 
falling  somewhat  rapidly  downwards,  hovered  above  the  little 
hills  and  plains  of  a  land  which  was  scarcely  discernible  in  the 
gathering  gloom*  A  stormy  wind  began  to  blow,  and  the 
balloon  travelled  with  incredible  swiftness,  always  at  a  lower 
and  lower  Wel^  till  all  at  once,  with  a  violent  crashing  and 
cTacit'mg  sound,  the  trail  rope  caught  in  the  tops  of  some  tall 
trces^  and  the  carjerlced  against  the  boughs. 

The  shock  woke  Jacyiith  from  her  stupor  and  sleep  of  misery ; 
she  sprang  up  hardly  knowing  where  she  wasj  and  only  hearing 
tlie  noise  of  the  collision.  All  was  dark  around  her;  she  was 
unable  to  help  ht^rself  in  any  way, — and  scarcely  had  she  realised 
the  position  of  the  balloon,  when  with  another  terrific  jolt  it 
tore  away  from  the  trees,  swaying  the  car  on  one  side  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  body  of  Claude  Ferrers  slipped  over  the  edge 
and  fell  like  a  leaden  weight  to  earth.  Released  of  this  heavy 
load,  the  balloon  rose  with  sudden  and  frightful  rapidity,  and 
tore  away  at  a  mad  speed,  racing  with  wind  and  cloud  in  the 
darkness,  and  Jacynth  stood  alone  in  the  car,  with  hair  blown 
back  and  wild  eyes  staring  into  the  gloom  of  nothing, — the 
nothing  of  life, — the  nothing  of  death — and — dared  she  say — the 
nothing  of  God?  She  had  slept, — and  the  sleep  had  steadied 
her  brain ;  she  knew  now  exactly  what  had  happened  and 
tliat  there  was  no  hope.  She  knew  that  she  had,  as  it  were, 
almo-'-t  touched  eartli — the  blessed  earth  so  unvalued  by  the 
majority  of  those  that  tread  upon  it — and  that  if  any  aeronaut 
had  been  with  her,  it  was  possible  she  might  have  been  saved. 
But  it  was  now  too  late.  Too  late  !  She  also  knew,  albeit 
vaguely,  that  the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  Claude 
Ferrers'  dead  body  from  the  car  must  increase  her  danger  a 
tliousand  fold,  and  that  any  strong  or  continued  disturbance  of 
the  air  would  make  short  work  of  the  balloon's  now  risky 
equilibrium.  Yet,  knowing  all,  she  could  not  actually  believe 
itJikely  that  she  would  meet  with  her  own  end.     That  was  too 
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impossible  for  her  imagining.  *Luck'  had  always  fovoured 
her ;  she  had  said  of  herself: — ''My  badness,  if  it  is  badness, 
has  brought  me  nothing  but  luck."  Nothing  but  luck !  Luck 
would  be  on  her  side  again, — of  that,  even  lost  as  she  was  in 
the  immensities  of  space,  she  felt  sure ! 

When  once  this  idea  impressed  itself  on  her  mind,  a  rush 
of  strength  and  courage  came  to  her.  She  was  faint  and 
hungry,  and  by  the  light  of  the  electric  lamp,  which,  despite 
all  shocks  and  difficulties,  was  still  steadily  burning,  she  sought 
among  the  various  things  with  which  the  car  was  provided  and 
came  upon  a  leather  pouch,  containing  some  biscuits  and  a 
flask  of  brandy.  She  ate  and  drank  greedily — the  raw  fiery 
liquor  which  she  swallowed  as  ^ough  it  were  water,  sent  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  through  her  veins,  and  it  was  only  the 
thought  of  Claude  Ferrers  and  his  sudden  silent  death  that 
made  her  all  at  once  stop  drinking  and  put  the  flask  away 
with  a  shudder.  But  the  nourishment,  false  and  only 
temporary  as  it  was,  gave  her  a  brief  access  of  boldness 
amounting  to  bravado ; — she  took  a  firm  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  car,  and  with  her  right  hand  resting  lightly  on  one  of 
the  suspension  ropes  to  steady  herself,  she  faced  the  night  like 
a  steersman  at  the  wh^l  of  a  ship  ploughing  through  dark 
unknown  seas.  If  only  her  many  lovers  could  have  seen  her 
then,  she  would  have  scored  a  triumph  for  her  beauty  greater 
than  any  she  had  yet  experienced.  With  her  glorious  hair 
half  loosened  about  her,  and  her  exquisite  face,  pale  as  death, 
illumined  by  the  glimmering  glare  of  the  electric  lamp  which 
also  gave  a  cold  unnatural  brilliancy  to  her  dark  eyes,  and  her 
figure  wrapped  in  the  shrouding  sables  that  were  like  a  part  of 
the  mists  of  midnight  and  morning — she  was  wonderful  to 
behold,  —  nothing  more  wonderful  or  beautiful  in  human 
shape  had  ever  floated  solitary  between  earth  and  heaven  I 

And  she  was  conscious  of  this, — for  she  began  to  think  how 
the  account  of  her  terrific  adventure  would  read  in  the  news- 
papers. 

"I  shall  be  the  most  famous  woman  in  the  world!"  she 
thought,  with  a  sudden  smile — *'  London,  Paris  and  New  York 
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will  be  ml  my  feci  f  One  doet  not  need  to  be  good  or  \ 
in  Older  to  win  renown, — clever  people  are  geoerally  dull 
good  one*  alwayt  so.  But  to  hftve  such  in  expeneooc  si 
this) — thiA  night  by  mysel/  in  a  balloon,  iiusung  to  cfajukce 
for  a  re^ue*  is  enough  to  make  one's  name  celebrated  foe 
ever!"  And  her  smile  deepened.  "I  wonder  what  Panoa 
Everton  will  «ay  1 " 

Thus  »he  talked  to  herveU*  for  a  while,  with  an  almost 
perfect  equanimity.  She  felt  oontident  that  since  the  halloo  a 
had  come  in  contact  with  trees,  fihe  was  traveUiog  over  io- 
liabitcd  country  wlicrc,  with  the  daylight,  she  would  be  seen 
\>y  those  wlio  would  immediately  use  all  po^ible  effort  for  her 
rt:scuc.  How  such  a  rescue  could  take  place^  aecixyg  that  she 
was  totally  ignorant  of  the  nmnagement  of  the  balloon,  she  did 
not  atop  to  think.  But  presently  her  heart  began  to  trouble 
licr  with  the  quick  violence  of  its  pulsations,  and  she  again 
experienced  difficulty  in  breathing.  This  rather  took  away  her 
nerve,  and  she  began  to  look  around  her  with  renewed 
qualms  of  terror.  The  balloon,  though  she  knew  it  not,  was 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet.  Owing  to 
the  terrific  speed  with  which  it  had  ascended  after  the  loss  of 
surh  'ballast*  as  the  cori)se  of  Claude  Ferrers  had  provided 
for  it,  it  had  esca[)ed  a  threatening  storm  area,  and  was  now 
floating  at  a  tolerably  even  pace  above  what  seemed  to  be  a 
continent,  but  was  merely  a  mass  of  black  clouds.  Below  the 
clouds  lay  Ireland  asleep — all  its  childish  frets  and  jars  and 
tears  hushed  in  slumber,  like  an  ailing  babe  rocked  to  rest 
on  the  bosom  of  Mother  Nature.  Moments  deepened  into 
hours  and  still  the  'Shooting  Star'  glided  on,  moving  slowly 
wiili  the  slow  movement  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  air, — 
there  was  not  a  star  visible,  and  Jacynth,  as  she  watched  the 
profound  and  stirless  darkness  into  which  she  was  plunged, 
felt  her  brief  courage  fast  ebbing  away.  It  was  horrible  ! — 
this  thick  gloom  !— this  tense  silence  !  Her  head  swam, — her 
j)ulses  beat  like  quick  hammers,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  rise 
in  her  bosom  with  a  sense  of  threatening  suffocation.  Slie 
gave  a  sobbing  cry. 
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'<  If  only  the  light  would  cornel''  she  wailed— '' O  God,  send 
the  day ! " 

Scarcely  had  the  words  left  her  lips  when  a  rush  of  thought^ 
like  a  burning  flood,  filled  every  nook  and  cranny  of  her  brain. 
God  1  Why  had  she  appealed  to  what  she  considered  non- 
existent? 'O  God,  send  the  day!'  What  should  either  the 
Day  or  the  Night  have  to  do  with  God?  In  this  deep  and 
awful  obscurity, — this  shadow  of  the  grave, — ^was  it  of  any^ 
avail  to  call  or  to  pray  to  the  vast  Unknown  Creative 
Force  which  by  the  human  part  of  its  creation  is  daily 
blasphemed  ? 

She  wrung  her  hands,  drawing  little  teaifiil  breaths  of  agony. 
And  all  at  once  she  heard,  or  fancied  she  heard,  as  though  it 
were  speaking  from  a  long  distance,  a  sad  and  gentle  voice 
saying : — '  Jacynth,  is  it  possible  you  have  no  faith  ?  Is  there 
nothing  in  your  better  self  whidi  tells  you  that  death  is  not 
all  ?  That  there  is  a  Life  Beyond  ? '  And  again — '  As  sureljr 
as  we  two  stand  here,  the  moment  will  come  when  there  will 
be  nothing  in  life  or  death  for  you  but  this — Yourself  and 
God!  No  friend  or  lover  will  then  be  near  to  counsel  or 
command, — you  will  be  alone,  Jac3mthl — alone  with  the 
Almighty  Power  whom  your  very  thoughts  blaspheme!' 

Clearly  and  with  grave  emphasis  these  words  rang  in  her- 
ears, — ^with  such  insistence  that  all  at  once  she  lost  her  self- 
control  and  cried  wildly  to  the  darkness — 

"  Parson  Everton !  Parson  Everton  I  Don't  look  at  me^ 
like  that !    Don't  be  hard  upon  me  1  '^ 

And  she  dropped  feebly  on  her  knees,  sobbing,  laughing,, 
screaming  and  moaning : 

''Listen,  listen!  Parson  Everton,  listen!  Look  at  met 
You  know  how  beautiful  I  am — yes,  you  know, — ^you  seel' 
There  was  never  a  lovelier  face  than  mine— everybody  says  so- 
— and  Dan — Dan — ^he  went  mad  for  me !  Ah  yes  ! — he  went 
mad  for  me,  and  you  would  have  gone  mad  for  me  too — yes,, 
for  you're  only  a  man — if  it  had  not  been  for  your  God  !  And 
what  has  your  God  done  for  you?  Nothing — ^nothing !  And 
yet  you  believe  in  Him !    You  talked  about  Him  in  Sundajr 
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scbool   as  if  He  wwe  Eveiythingt     Yott   bciiete  in  Him  I  ^ 
God!     Where  is  He?"  I 

Here  her  hysterical  passion  checked  itself  abruptly  as 
though  spent — and  with  a  shuddering  sigh  she  raised  herself 
half-way  up  from  her  knees,  staring  ahead — surely  the  darkness 
was  breaking?  Surely  that  was  a  gleam  of  light?  Had  the 
day  dawned  ?  There  was  a  coppery  red  tii^e  in  the  doud- 
blackness  towards  the  north-east — here  and  there  it  broke  into 
dull  green,  and  to  the  south  a  soft  fine  pearly  grey  began  lo 
spread  itself  in  vdl-like  films  acro^  the  sky.  She  looked  and 
Jooked — ^and  smiled  ■ 

'*  A  doom  is  coming  \  ^  she  whispered  ^  '*  A  doom  I  *  f 
Another  moment,  and  her  voice  shrilled  out  to  a  shriek — she 
sprang  up  and  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  car — **  Do  you  bear 
what  Parson  Everton  says?  A  doom  is  coming!  For  me, 
poor  Jacynlh,  with  only  a  face  for  a  fortune !  A  doom  is 
coming!  Do  you  hear  it,  you  clouds?  Parson  Everton's 
God  is  angry  with  a  girl  for  her  sins ! "  and  she  laughed 
deliriously — *'  Angry  !  If  there  were  a  God  who  knew  and  saw 
everything,  He  could  never  be  angry !  He  could  only  be 
sorry  !  " 

By  this  time  the  clouds  were  rapidly  dispersing — and  the 
most  miraculously  brilliant  colours  began  to  burn  on  all  sides 
of  the  h'javens.  The  dawn  was  declaring  its  approach — and 
an  exquisite  pale  flush  of  pink  glowed  in  the  cast,  uncurling 
like  the  j)etal  of  a  rose.  It  was  about  four  in  the  morning. 
As  the  light  grew  stronger,  Jacynth  l)ecame  calmer,  and 
■steadying  herself  against  one  of  the  suspension  ropes  of  the 
balloon  as  b.-fore,  waited  expectantly  to  see  what  land  would 
appear  when  the  clouds  were  gone,  and  whether  she  was  near 
enough  to  the  earth  to  attract  attention.  Breathlessly  she 
watched,  as  layer  after  layer  of  fleecy  grey  unrolled  itself  in 
Icni^ths  of  soft  vapour  tinged  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  coming 
morning — and  presently,  after  what  seemed  an  interminable 
time  of  suspense,  the  first  beam  of  the  sun  shot  upwards  like 
an  arrow  of  gold.  Above  the  balloon  the  sky  showed  glimpses 
of  blue, — below,  all  was  yet  mysteriously  veiled.     Conscious 
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now  of  no  other  feeling  than  the  longing  to  know  where  she 
was,  and  already  busy  in  her  oiind  with  plans  and  possibilities 
of  attracting  some  means  of  attention  and  rescue,  Jacynth 
dried  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  bound  up  her  hair  and  arranged 
her  apparel  almost  as  if  she  expected  to  alight  in  a  few 
moments  among  a  crowd  of  applauding  and  congratulatory 
friends, — as  for  Claude  Ferrers,  she  had  almost  forgotten  that 
he  ever  lived.  Her  interest  in  herself  was  so  unbounded  and 
absorbing  that  she  could  see  nothing  outside  the  potency  of 
her  own  beauty,  nor  did  she  care  to  remember  anything  that 
seemed  to  associate  that  beauty  with  an  unpleasant  incident 
Her  perilous  journey  was  nearly  over,  she  thought — she  must 
keep  her  head  and  not  lose  her  nerve.  So  between  fear  and 
hope  she  hovered  in  mid-air — keeping  her  eyes  fixed  intently 
on  the  moving  panorama  of  clouds  below, — when  all  suddenly, 
as  though  at  a  word  of  command,  they  rolled  away  in  great 
masses,  disclosing  what  seemed  to  be  a  vast  white  mist, 
stretching  out  endlessly  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west.  The  balloon  was  now  travelling  so  slowly  as  to  be 
almost  stationary,  and  Jacynth  gazed  as  from  a  balcony  in 
heaven  upon  that  great  mysterious  whiteness  which  spread 
itself  out  underneath  her  aerial  car  like  a  carpet  of  woven 
pearl.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  it  rose  in  thin,  straight  lines  that 
shredded  themselves  away  into  webs  as  fine  aiKl  shimmering 
as  floss  silk, — webs  and  loose  threads  that  twisted  and  twined 
and  interlaced  themselves  one  with  another  till,  finally  lifting 
and  disappearing  altogether,  they  left  bare  the  treasure  they 
had  guarded, — the  heaving  wonder  of  the  ocean !  The  broad 
Atlantic  1 — the  illimitable  expanse  of  mighty  waters — and  not 
a  glimpse  of  land  in  sight !  Only  a  few  miles  away  was  the 
coast  of  Connemara,  but  it  was  wrapped  in  a  thick  curtain  of 
fog,  and  the  balloon  was  drifting  steadily  out  to  sea.  Moreover, 
it  was  travelling  at  a  less  rate  of  speed  and  at  a  gradually 
lower  level. 

One  glance  around  her  and  Jacynth  understood.     This  was 
the  thing  called  death,  which  fjashionable  folk  made  so  light  of 
when  it  came  to  other  people  than  themselves.    This  was  the 
32 
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great  Stleoce  into  which  Data  RierDan  had  pused,  with  luti 
victim,  the  poor  liitle  'doUy  irffe'  of  Pwon  Evenoo — tlm 
W2S  thfi  black  chasm  of  cold  Nothingness  into  which  she,  too, 
with  ail  hef  youth  and  beauty,  was  about  to  f^U  I 

"  I  can't  believe  tt  1  '*  she  muttered,  feebly — **  I  ais  not  goisg 
to  die  t    No — no  \    I  cannot  die  yet !     I  haven't  Inred  my  ■ 
iifel"  ■ 

She  looked  around  her  on  all  sides^  Everywhere  the  waves 
rolled  and  leaped  and  munnured — there  was  a  solemn  and 
|>4-q>etua]  rush  and  roar  ainong  tbem  Uke  the  sound  of  a  great 
ijr^tL  ^Phe  vast  expanse  of  rough  water  stretching  to  the 
hfjriion  seemed  nearer, — was  the  balloon  sinking  1  Suddenly 
sfie  looked  up.  There  was  a  vacant  stare  in  her  eyes — a  wild 
smile  on  her  moath.     She  stretched  out  her  hands. 

''  Parson  Everton ! "  she  called,  as  if  he  were  in  hearing — 
'*  Parson  Everton,  where  shall  I  find  your  God?" 

At  that  rn'jrn^:nt,  like  a  fire  springing  from  the  sea,  the  sun 
Toi':.  Its  beams,  till  now  pale,  and  piercing  in  golden  shafts 
througli  rising  veils  of  vapour,  flared  aloft  in  a  splendid  coronal 
of  triumph  above  the  last  vanishing  cloud  left  from  the  night, 
and  in  a  rosy  depth  of  sky  so  warm  and  intense  in  colour  as 
to  crimson  the  waves  below  with  the  clearness  of  cut  rubies,  it 
shed  forth  the  glory  of  the  day  upon  the  world.  Between  it 
and  surrounding  space  the  sinking  balloon  with  its  one  frail 
voy  iL^rr  t<j  the  Unknown,  hovered  tremblingly, — and,  leaning 
from  its  car,  Jacynth  still  smiled  and  waved  her  hands  as 
though  in  farewell  to  a  friend.  Bending  down,  she  listened 
attentively  to  the  increasing  noise  of  the  tumultuous  waters  as 
siie-  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  talked  to  herself  with  all  the 
happy  unconsciousness  of  a  distraught  brain. 

"There  go  the  bells  of  Shadbrook  Church!"  she  mur- 
mured— "  Make  haste,  Dan  !  I  want  you  to  see  me  there  in 
my  l)est  frock.  Don't  be  late.  We  must  pretend  to  be  good, 
you  know!  It's  so  easy  to  deceive  Parson  Everton!  Come, 
come  !      It's  Communion  Sunday  !  " 

Here  suddenly  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  she 
flashed  her  brilliant  jewel  eyes  in  the  golden  face  of  the  sun. 
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"Yes,  Parson  Everton," — die  said,  in  gentle  accents — "I 
know  my  lesson  I  'I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  !'" 

With  that  she  folded  her  hands  together,  and  resting  them 
on  the  edge  of  the  car  looked  pladdly  on  at  the  growing 
splendour  of  the  day. 

And  when  noon  came  both  smi  and  sky  were  dear  of 
anything  more  strange  than  the  sea-birds  fl3ring  across  the 
roughening  waves,  and  diving  like  winged  sunbeams  among  the 
rising  and  falling  crests  of  foam. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

YEARS   passed  swiftly  avrayj — and  once  ag^n    Richard 
Everton  stood  in  a  Ix)ndon  pulpit,  looking  down  upon 
one  of  the  largest  congregations  that  had  ever  filled  the  great 

spaces  of  SL  Paulas  CathedraK  That  vast  interior  was  packed 
^Tith  human  beings,  and  every  head  was  upturned,  every  eye 
fixed  upon  one  who  had  attained  the  reputation  of  being  not 
only  the  finest  but  also  the  most  daring  preacher  of  the  day, 

— so  daring,  indeed,  that  he  was  constantly  being  oflered 
'  preferment '  in  an  attempt  to  remove  him  from  his  o\N'n 
immediate  sphere  of  influence  and  thus  minimise  the  peril 
into  which  his  bold  and  fearless  utterances  brought  less  honest 
men  of  his  calling.  All  such  offers,  however,  he  steadily 
refused,  electing  still  to  remain  Vicar  of  Shadbrook.  As 
Vicar  of  Shadbrook,  he  had  become  a  power  in  the  land ;  and 
as  \'icar  of  Shadbrook  he  stood  now  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  waiting  while  the  last  verses  of  the  hymn  before  the 
sermon  were  being  sung,  to  address  a  congregation  drawn 
from  all  quarters  of  the  metropolis — a  congregation  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  character  and  personality  of  the  man 
they  were  al)out  to  hear, — a  character  and  personality  which 
his  work  in  Shadbrook  alone  had  made  famous.  Shadbrook, 
limited  as  it  was,  had  proved  sufficient  for  him  ;  and  Shad- 
brook had  steadily  risen  to  the  call  his  patient  love  and  care 
had  made  upon  it.  It  had  grown  and  prospered  exceedingly  ; 
the  number  of  its  houses  and  thatched  cottages  had  increased, 
and  art  and  careful  architecture  alike  had  combined,  not  to 
destroy  but  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  its  natural  surroundings  ; 
even  its  running  stream  was  now  kept  so  bright  and  clear  that 
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it  had  become  a  rippling  joy  under  the  old  stone  bridge, 
instead  of  a  source  of  trouble  and  infection.  Its  people  were 
gradually  becoming  renowned  throughout  the  country  as 
skilful  workers  in  many  branches  of  trade  and  agriculture, 
for  where  Minchin's  brewery  once  stood  was  now  a  nobly 
built  and  finely  proportioned  School  of  Trades,  endowed  and 
supported  by  the  munificence  of  an  American  millionaire  and 
philanthropist,  no  other  than  Everton's  chance  acquaintance, 
Clarence  Howard  The  School  of  Trades  was  an  entirely 
novel  enterprise.  Much  money  had  to  be  sunk  in  it  before 
it  showed  any  signs  of  success, — ^but  it  had  now  '  caught  on ' 
as  the  saying  is,  and  had  attracted  so  many  students  and 
workers  from  all  parts  of  Britain  that  it  promised  to  be  of 
real  national  service  as  a  pioneer  of  practical  education  in 
the  needful  knowledge  of  life  and  business.  Erected  on  the 
beautiful  architectural  lines  of  a  grand  old  Tudor  manor,  with 
gabled  roof  and  wide  latticed  windows,  it  was  surrounded  by 
a  glorious  garden, — it  had  its  reading  and  recreation  rooms, 
its  dining-hall,  its  library,  its  theatre  which  served  for  lectures 
and  concerts,  and  its  workshops  where  every  trade  was  taught 
and  practically  mastered,  each  student  receiving  diplomas  and 
awards  as  in  other  educational  sjrstems.  Everton  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  this  great  oiganisation,  which  though  not  actually 
situated  in  his  own  parish,  was  still  near  enough  to  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  his  parishioners,  drawing  them  away 
from  idle  lounging  and  gossiping,  teaching  them  the  happiness 
of  intelligent  craftsmanship,  and  arousing  in  them  that  creative 
spirit  of  unhasting  but  unresting  ambition,  which  impels  a  man 
or  woman  to  do  whatever  has  to  be  done  so  truly  well  that  his 
or  her  labour  shall  be  honestly  worth  its  price.  There  was 
never  a  case  of  drunkenness  to  be  reported  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  yet  drink  of  a  pure  and  wholesome  kind 
was  not  withheld.  When  the  men  and  women  workers  at  the 
School  of  Trades  met  together,  as  they  all  did,  Sundays  included, 
in  their  lofty  dining-hall,  for  their  mid-day  meal,  they  could  have 
anything  they  liked  to  drink  in  moderation,  except  raw  sphaL 
Beer,  brewed  on  the  premises  by  some  of  the  workers 
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selves^  according  lo  plain  old-fashioned  methods  and  whoDj 
unadulterated,  could  be  had  on  demand, — the  theory  of  this 
procedure  being  the  same  which  was  formerly  practised  by 
many  English  landowners,  who,  while  firmly  refusing  to  allow 
any  breweryj  distiUery  or  public-house  on  their  ground,  yet 
permitted  their  tenants  to  brew  such  beer  as  they  required  for 
themselves  in  their  own  houses,  just  in  the  same  way  of  free- 
dom as  they  made  their  own  ginger  or  elder  wines.  The 
result  of  this  plan  was  that  while  there  waa  no  intemperance, 
there  wcie  equally  no  complaints  of  'teetotal  tyranny,'  and 
every  one  was  sober  and  satisfied.  It  is  a  plan  that  might  be 
frjllowed  with  safety  and  advantage  in  many  a  rural  community 
If  those  persons  who  possess  manorial  rights  would  enforce 
such  a  simple  method  of  persuasion  to  temperance^  ITie 
School  of  Trades  prospered  so  greatly,  and  its  members  were 
all  so  happy  and  healthy  and  diligently  occupied  with  well- 
remunerated  labour,  that  young  Laurence  Everton,  now  a 
brilliant  scholar,  and  the  pride  of  his  college  in  Cambridge, 
used  oftentimes  to  declare  that  the  training  there  was  quite 
as  good  as  any  to  be  obtained  at  either  of  the  universities — 
*'  and  " — he  would  add,  with  a  toss  of  his  handsome  head,  and 
a  mischievous  flash  of  his  bright  eyes,  "ever  so  much  more 
useful  1  The  Classics  are  all  very  well  in  their  way — splendid 
literature  and  all  that, — but  they  can't  help  a  fellow  much  to 
earn  an  honest  living."  And  when  at  home  for  his  holidays 
he  always  worked  in  the  School  himself,  "learning  a  bit  of 
all  the  trades  in  turn!"  he  would  say,  laughingly,  and  the 
Shadbrook  people,  who  adored  the  very  sight  of  him,  were 
wont  to  remark  proudly :  "  There  was  nothing  Mr.  Laurence 
couldn't  do,  bless  him  !  He  could  shoe  a  horse,  or  build  a 
house — either  was  as  easy  to  him  as  t'other !" 

And  the  Vicar  had  his  hands  full.  His  life,  which  he  had 
thought  no  more  than  a  broken  reed,  had  been  raised  up  by 
divine  ordainment  to  a  stem  of  prolific  blossom.  He  was  not 
only  the  spiritual  but  the  material  guardian  of  the  whole  grow- 
ing community  about  him, — he  was  their  friend,  their  adviser, 
their  helper, — beloved  beyond  all  words,  and  honoured  to  the 
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utmost  point  cf  reyerenca  With  the  onward  flow  of  time  he 
had  altered  little, — ^his  hair  had  grown  grey,  but  his  foce  had 
retained  its  firm  intellectual  outline,  and  the  daric  blue  eyes 
so  deeply  set  under  the  shelving  brows  had  a  great  tenderness 
in  their  quiet  depths, — ^tbe  reflection  of  a  heart's  constant 
sympathy  with  all  sorrow.  Since  Jacynth's  tragic  end  he  had 
never  visited  London.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
he  had  preached;  never  there.  But  now,  certain  phases  in 
the  social  aspect  of  the  world  had  moved  him  to  strong  pro- 
test ; — ^he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  the  mystic  'Orders'  he 
had  waited  for — "This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me  " — and  with 
his  well-earned  £une,  won  by  no  fictitious  '  boom,'  but  by  his 
own  sincerity,  power  and  eloquence,  he  had  easily  secured  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  himself  to  a  congregation  which  he 
had  resolved  should  be  aroused,  if  he  could  possibly  arouse 
it,  to  a  sense  of  the  peril  which,  according  to  his  mind, 
threatened  the  nation. 

The  sweet  music  of  the  choristers'  voices  rising  above  the 
solemn  chords  of  the  great  organ  which  sustained  the  melody 
of  the  hymn  they  were  singing,  floated  soothingly  around  him 
as  he  looked  down  from  the  pulpit  on  the  dose  array  of 
upturned  faces,  some  intelligent,  some  foolish,  some  genUe, 
some  proud,  and  the  tide  of  memory  swept  him  back  to  the 
day,  long  years  ago,  when  Jacynth  had  vanished  from  his 
sight  for  evermore  with  hear  last  call — "Good-bye,  Parson 
Everton ! "  Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had  seen  her  upon 
earth  again.  The  body  of  her  companion,  Oaude  Ferrers, 
had  been  found,  horribly  mangled  and  disfigured,  on  the  edge 
of  a  wild  moor  in  Ireland,  but  the  famous  balloon  with  its  one 
remaining  passenger  had  totally  disappeared,  and  its  ultimate 
fate  was  unknown.  The  disaster  had  caused  a  nine  days' 
society  *  sensation' — ^but  it  was  now  forgotten,  even  by  Israel 
Nordstein,  who  had  married  another  *  variety'  girl  The 
'cult'  of  Claude  Ferrers,  however,  was  still  kept  up  by  a 
certain  circle  of  decadents,  simply  because  it  was  a  '  cult '  of 
shameless  vice ;  his  poems,  of  the  sensual-amatory  order,  were 
constantly  thnut  before  the  public  in  advertisements  of  eztis 
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lai^e  type,  ind  one  or  two  of  his  most  revolting  pUyt  were 
produced  by  managfrB  vuious  for  «  *  draw/  because  of  tbck 
brazen  indecency  whicb  the  'censor'  obligingly  condoned, — 
but  so  far  at  the  million  were  oODOemodi  Feners  was  no  more 
known  or  thougju  of  than  Jacynth.  They  had  been  oiere 
Uj^eless  units  in  the  great  mass  of  humanity^  unwanted  and 
therefore  unmissed.  Even  in  Shadbrook  Jacyntfa  was  almost 
forgotten*  Those  who  remembered  her  at  all  haul  oem 
really  known  what  became  of  her,  and  the  only  aasocUxioo 
with  her  that  remained  in  their  minds^  was  her  ootmectioa 
vnth  Dan  Kieman,  which  had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  the 
murder  of  their  Vicar'*  wife:  They  had  heard  a  rumour  that 
she  was  married ;  but  they  did  not  know  she  was  dead.  Hm 
did  the  Vicar  tell  them.  Not  even  to  the  wretched  old  ciooc^ 
the  'Auntie'  whose  habitual  dnmltenness  had  made  her  such 
an  incapable  guardian  of  Jaqrnth's  childhood,  and  wfao^  when 
dying,  clung  to  him  and  screamed  out  that  '  the  devils  were 
taking  her  and  that  one  of  them  was  Jacynth ' — did  he  reveal 
the  story  cf  the  girl's  later  history  and  end.  That  was  a 
secret  he  kept  to  himself.  Seldom  indeed  did  he  permit  his 
thoughts  to  dwell  u|)on  the  past  except  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  ende.ircd  to  him  by  his  married  life  and  his  love  for 
Azalea, — and  it  was  only  now — now  when  after  a  long  lapse  of 
time  he  found  himself  again  in  the  great  city  which  when  last 
lie  liad  visited  it  had  been  the  scene  of  an  episode  he  was 
ncvjr  likely  to  forget,  that  bitter  memories  rose  again  and 
sweijt  over  him  like  a  l^urning  wave,  making  his  heart  thrill 
with  an  old  restless  yearning.  Two  faces  hovered  like  visions 
in  the  light  before  him, — one  of  a  little  fair  angel  with  blue 
eyes  and  clustering  gold  curls,  and  sweet  lips  that  murmured  : — 
"  Vou  are  my  husband — my  darling  and  my  best  in  the  whole 
world  !  " — the  other  that  of  a  bewitchingly  beautiful  temptress 
with  dark  wild  passionate  eyes  and  a  rose-red  mouth  that 
said  : — "  It  is  only  your  God  that  stands  between  tis — the  God 
of  the  Churches,  not  the  God  of  Nature  !  It  is  your  religion 
that  makes  you  narrow  and  miserable — a  religion  that  was 
not  strong  enough  to  save  Dan  or  me.     Think  of  that !     Think 
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that  we  both  heard  you  preach  of  Christ  every  Sunday  and 
that  neither  of  us  was  a  bit  the  better  for  it  Think  of  that 
when  I  am  gone  1    For  it  wants  thinking  about ! " 

Yes  ;  it  wanted  thinking  about  And  he  had  thought  about 
it  all  these  years.  All  these  years !  He  had  thought  about  it 
and  worked  at  the  problem  it  presented.  "  A  religion  that  was 
not  strong  enough  to  save  Dan  or  me."  That  was  a  hard 
saying,  and  he  had  pondered  upon  it  deeply.  *'  A  religion  not 
strong  enough."  That  was  not  true.  It  is  not  religion  that 
is  weak,  but  the  human  exponents  of  it  It  is  they  who  lack 
courage  and  conviction, — they  who  for  the  sake  of  a  petty 
conventionalism  are  content  to  be  cowards.  He,  Ridiard 
Everton,  had  determined  to  take  his  own  way  and  prove  hi& 
own  power, — ^and  he  had  succeeded.  This  enormous  crowd 
gathered  imder  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  to  hear  him  preach,  was 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  that  success.  And  as  the  singing  of 
the  hymn  came  to  an  end  with  its  long-drawn  gravely-melodious 
'  Amen ! '  he  looked  over  the  great  mass  of  human  beings 
stretching  away  in  dense  ranks  everywhere  below  the  pulpit^ 
and  thought  of  the  starved  souls  of  them  all,  waiting  to  be  fed 
with  the  bread  of  life, — life  which  is  life  mdeed, — vigorous,, 
healthy,  hopeful,  sane  and  sober  life, — life  such  as  God 
intended  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  His  creatures,  if  they  would 
but  follow  His  laws.  Lookmg  upon  them  thus,  he,  like  his 
Master,  Christ,  'had  compassion  on  the  multitude ';  the  tears 
and  fire  of  a  passionate  pity  made  smouldering  heat  in  his 
brain, — he,  'the  most  fearless  preacher  of  his  day,'  as  he 
was  commonly  called,  felt  that  a  moment  had  come  when 
those  who  were  himgering  for  any  crumb  of  truth  should  not 
be  sent  away  unsatisfied.  Politicians  might  shuffle  and  play 
tricks  with  the  honour  of  the  nation, — but  he,  with  Christ's 
holy  orders  landing  upon  his  conscience,  would  speak  without 
fear  or  favour. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  Cathedral  choir  there  came  a  great 
silence,  and  after  the  usual  brief  prefatory  pra3rer  he  stood  for 
a  moment  absorbed  in  thought  Just  below  him  was  seated 
his  son  Laurence^  the  pride  of  his  heart, — ^the  bandscHoe 
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infect  the  whole  body  social  and  politic  ?  Are  we  not  ripe  for 
another  rain  of  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  desolate  (Nsdl  of 
another  Dead  Sea?  We  arei — and  it  is  with  an  unspeakable 
love  for  my  coimtry  and  fear  for  its  future  destinies,  that  I 
seek  to  remind  you  to-day  of  the  long-ago  pronounced  Divine 
warning : — '  Hear,  O  earth :  behold  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this 
people,  even  the  fruit  of  their  thoughts.' " 

Again  he  paused.  A  fieunt  movement  stirred  the  congre- 
gation like  an  expectant  sigh.  His  eyes  flashed  over  the 
crowd, — ^liis  voice  grew  fuller  and  more  resonant 

"  The  fruit  of  our  thoughts  I "  he  exclaimed—"  The  fruit  of 
the  thoughts  of  oiu:  nation  to-day  1  Friends,  what  will  it  be  ? 
Poison  or  sweet  food  to  those  who  come  after  us  ?  Whichever 
it  is,  it  will  be  our  growing,  our  giving,  oiu:  responsibility. 
We  alone  must  decide  its  nature  and  quality.  Of  what  are 
we,  as  a  nation,  thinking?  What  occupies  us  most  from  mom- 
&ig  to  night?  To  what  do  we  give  our  best  of  care  and  toil? 
Is  it  not  Self?  The  pampering  of  selfish  lusts,  the  humouring 
of  selfish  whims,  the  delight  of  selfish  ends  ?  We  play  a  blas- 
phemous farce  when  we  assume  for  mere  appearance'  sake  to 
ccxisider  God  greater  than  Self,  if  all  our  plans  of  action  in 
this  world  are  conceived  and  carried  out  for  the  advantage  of 
Self  only.  Self  must  be  to  our  true  minds  greater  than  God  if 
we  give  it  most  of  our  time  and  service.  And  if  oiu:  thoughts 
dwell  upon  thb  Self^  which  is  perishable,  the  'finit'  of  our 
thoughts  is  perishable  likewise,  and  leaves  nothing  for  friture 
generations  to  live  upon.  Of  what,  I  ask,  is  the  nation 
thinking?  Question  any  man  we  casually  meet  concerning 
his  thoughts,  and  we  shall  find  they  chiefly  turn  on  money- 
getting,  while  with  a  woman  they  are  bent  on  money-spending. 
Little  'fiiiit'  can  be  expected  from  thoughts  such  as  these,  the 
casual  sur&ce  thoughts  of  casual  surface  men  and  women, — 
but  let  us  go  deeper  and  try  to  read  thoughts  of  a  difierent 
nature, — terrible  thoughts  that  have  lately  been  carelessly  and 
wickedly  sown  among  our  once  God-fearing  people  by  a  terrible 
press  and  a  terrible  literature — a  press  that  makes  light  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage^  and  pablidy  condones  the  'social'  svaj 
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of  women  of  easy  virtue, — alitenturetfaat  teems  with  ifl 
and  open  blasphemy.  These  ar*i  'thoughts'  whose  *  fruit* 
national  corruption.  The  thinkers  of  such  thoughts — the 
wnters  of  auch  thoughts  are  the  worst  of  critninals, — they  ait 
the  marderen  of  innocence  and  the  thieves  of  honour.  The 
'fruit'  of  the  brain-seed  they  scatter  will  be  seen  tn  the 
degeneration  of  our  countr/s  manhood,  and  the  degradation  of 
its  womanhood — it  js  seen  even  now,  and  the  evil  increases 
daily  and  hourly.  Amid  it  all  stands  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  should  be  a  Pharos  shedding  clear  radiance  over  tbfi 
dark  and  troubled  waters^ — but  the  light  is  obscured,  for  the 
men  who  should  be  on  the  watch  to  avert  danger  to  the  Sbi{> 
of  State  are  absent  from  their  posts  and  asleep — wrapped  in 
a  blanket  of  oomfortable  conventionalities  and  too  la^  to 
stir ! " 

He  flung  the  words  out  with  passion, — and  a  thrill  of  some- 
thing like  excitement  ran  through  his  crowded  audience. 

*'  If  you  saw,"  he  went  on,  leaning  from  the  pulpit  with  one 
hand  outstretched,  "  if  you  saw  the  Mother  of  Christ  repre- 
sented as  a  semi-nude  dr.ncer  on  a  *  variety'  stage,  would 
you  resent  it?  Would  you  be  shocked  and  outraged? 
I  suppose  you  would.  But  would  you  show  your  indignation 
publicly  by  leaving  the  music-hall  where  such  an  exhibition 
was  tolerated,  and  never  entering  it  again  ?  Almost  I  doubt 
it  !  Some  of  you  would  watch  the  dance  to  a  close, — others 
would  say  it  was  '  the  reverent  poetry  of  motion '  1  I  doubt  if 
one  of  you  would  have  the  courage  to  rise  up  and  say :  *  In 
the  name  of  the  Christian  Religion,  on  which  the  nation 
professes  to  base  its  law  and  morality,  I  protest  against  this 
hideous  blasphemy.'  You  might  perhaps  hold  that  it  was  a 
matter  for  the  censure  of  the  Church.  Well !  Our  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  would  '  consider '  the  position  before  pronouncing 
the  urgently  needed  condemnation.  And  their  considera- 
tion would  probably  end,  as  usual,  in  inaction.  They  have 
remained  dumb  and  inert  in  these  latter  days  when  crowds 
have  gathered  to  see  a  scene  of  Gospel  history  turned  into  an 
indecent  'variety  '  show.     King,  Queen,  Premier  and  Court  have 
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all  tolerated  the  representation  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias's 
dance  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist, — ^he  who  was  the 
herald  and  forerunner  of  Christ, — ^forgetful,  apparently,  that  the 
episode  thus  vulgarised  is  from  positive  Holy  Writ,  and  is  not 
the  diseased  emanation  of  the  brain  of  an  unspeakable  criminal. 
Greater  honour  could  scarcely  have  been  paid  to  a  world's 
noblest  thinker,  a  world's  greatest  benefactor,  a  world's  highest 
teacher  than  the  representatives  and  defenders  of  England  and 
England's  Christian  fsdth  have  shown  to  a  public  exponent  of 
shameless  indecency  and  blasphemy.  Such  an  act  on  the  part 
of  those  who  should  be  leaders  of  principle  and  supporters  of 
honour,  marks  om* '  Christian '  epoch  with  a  brand  of  disgrace. 
But  no  rebuke  is  launched  from  the  Church  whose  Gospel  is 
thus  outraged, — and  I,  a  minister  of  that  Church,  shall  probably 
be  told  that  I  am  taking  too  much  upon  myself  to  condemn 
what  the  silence  of  a  Primate  condones.  But  for  that  I  do  not 
care.  Consider,  if  you  please,  that  I  have  no  '  tact ' — ^no  skill 
to  seem  what  I  am  not, — that  I  have  none  of  the  'diplo- 
macy '  practised  by  such  members  of  my  calling  as  find  it  con- 
venient to  preach  Christ  to  others  while  diey  themselves  serve 
Satan.  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  all  I  say  and  do  to 
a  Master  who  is  above  Archbishops  and  Bishops, — whose 
commands  are  clear,  and  beyond  all  worldly  conventions — and 
to  whom  I  must  render  an  accoimt  of  my  service  in  the  honour 
of  His  Name  when  I  die.  And  I  say  straightly  and  fearlessly 
that  if  His  words  are  true,  and  if  Christian  England  still  holds 
and  believes  them  to  be  true,  then  the  'firuit'  of  the  thoughts 
that  can  tolerate  such  a  public  mockery  of  the  Gospel  as  that 
which  our  '  social '  leaders  have  lately  approved  and  applauded, 
can  be  but  bitter  and  poisonous, — an  evil  suggestion  to  the 
nation,  sinking  into  the  very  marrow  of  life  and  rotting  it  to  the 
bonel" 

The  great  crowd  stirred  uneasily.  Glances  full  of  fear  and 
amazement  were  turned  upon  him,  but  his  own  eyes  seemed  to 
absorb  all  the  questioning,  all  the  wonder,  and  shine  back  with 
the  brave  light  of  a  truth  that  would  not  be  gainsaid 

*<  You  shrink  at  my  words," — he  said — "  because  I  am  bold 


that  an  ordained  minister  is  bound 
and  position '  ?  Is  it  not  rather  th 
earth  had  no  rank  or  position,  an 
know,  associated  with  any  class  sai 
ing?  There  is  no  rank  or  positi< 
of  a  natioD  ii  set  apart  for  q>ecia 
HeavcQ.  Bat  whereas  in  our  cL 
High  and  a  Low,  the  social  crimes 
fold  more  mischievoiis  than  Aose 
more  scathing  rebuke.  For  diesi 
advantage  and  opportunity  given 
upright  ways  and  to  show  an  exai 
brethren — and  when  they  volunta 
demoralisation,  they  bring  upon  tl: 
the  '  fruit  of  their  thoughts  '^that  ' 
and  revolution,  ending  oftentimes  ii 
destruction  of  a  once  great  and 
old  warning  rings  down  the  ages  wi 
*  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  peop] 
thoughts!' 

But  I  freely  admit  that  the  Chu 
nothii^  to  'persons  of  rank  and 
itself  much  with  reproaches  to  the 
for  their  sins  and  follies  and  misi 
result  of  the  ign6rance  in  which  tl 
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drunkenness  and  immorality  which  he  so  unctuously  deplores. 
I  find,  for  example,  at  this  present  time  a  dozen  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  most  strenuously  supporting  the 
vested  interests  of  brewers  and  distillers,  and  opposing  the 
Government  efforts  to  lessen  the  material  curse  of  Drink. 
These  gentlemen  apparently  are  not  considering  the  ruin, 
ill-health  and  moral  degradation  of  thousands  of  living  men 
and  women  and  unborn  chfldren  which  must  occur  if  these 
vested  interests  in  the  liquor  traffic  are  to  continue  un- 
abated,— ^thev  sole  thought  is  'property'!  Can  any  of  these 
shepherds  of  Christian  flodcs  tell  me  that  this  great  anxiety 
about  'property'  is  a  permitted  canon  of  the  Christian  creed? 
Was  it  not  Christ  who  said:  'One  tiling  yet  tiiou  ladcest ; 
sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  Me'? 
The  lives  of  men  and  women  in  tiiis  generation, — the  health 
and  sanity  and  strength  of  the  generation  to  come,  depend  on 
the  crushing  of  the  tyrannous  devil  of  Drink  that  holds  Great 
Britain  in  its  grip^  and  yet  certain  prelates,  professing  Christ, 
do  not  hesitate  to  array  diemsdves  on  the  side  of 'interest 
in  property,*  as  if  money  or  land  could  be  matched  against 
die  value  of  one  human  soul !  And  vdiat  sort  of  rights  are 
these  in  'property'  that  has  been  wrested  out  of  national  vice 
and  degradation?  It  is  property  diat  should  be  flung  away 
in  horrcnr  and  fear,  with  tears  of  shame  that  it  was  ever 
held  under  such  conditions, — for  the  'evil'  brought  upon  this 
people  by  Drink,*^the  '  firuit  of  the  thoughts '  engendered  by 
Drink,  is  an  evil  so  vast  and  terrible  that  the  brain  recoils 
from  it,  and  the  heart  grows  sick.  In  the  streets  of  this 
great  London,  this  core  of  modem  civilisation,  we  are 
shamed  day  and  night  by  die  crowds  of  unhappy  degraded 
creatures,  the  miserable  victims  of  the  liquor  traffic,  who 
crawl  and  reel  and  shuffle  theu:  way  from  one  public-house 
to  another,  living  for  the  delirium  of  drink  alone, — in 
Edinburgh,  in  its  very  centre  thoroughfere  of  Princes  Street, 
we  may  meet  on  any  evening  groups  of  young  girls  barely 
fifteen,  staggering  along  in  companionship  with  youths  as 
drunken  as  theniBelves, — in  Glasgow  it  is  still  worse,  and 
33 


Trade  that  fills  our  lunatic  a^syluins  i 
our  workhouses   wUh   the    wastrels  i 
Let  such  a  Trade   be  ruined   a  the 
that  the   nation  should    be    robbed 
physical  well  being  !     No  Trade   can 
makes  its  profit  from  the  degradadcH 
He  paused}  and  a  great  sadness  doi 
"  In  my  life,"  he  s^id^  "  I  have  9 
the  *evU'  which  is  the  fruit  of  perve 
that  were  poUoned  by  drink, — thoug 
not  by  the  healthful  processes  of  na 
of  the  pernicious  drugs  used  in  the  r 
liquor^ — adulterous    thoughts,    murde 
that    finally  fruited   into    miseiy   an 
lives  ruined  by  drink, — T  have  seen 
into  th^  mire  of  swinish  sensuality, — 
is  the  blot  on  our  natk>nal  scutcbei 
For  I  fear  Man  will  not  1      He  lac 
and  many  principalities  and  powers 
stniggUng  efforts  to    free    himself 
degrading  vice  that  robs   him  of  hi 
content   to  remain   the  foohsh  tool 
hard  earnings  which  he  wastes   in 
tunes    of    brewers    and    distil lerSj 
shortsightedness    of    state    authorit 
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Asked  if  he  had  ever  been  a  dninkaidy  he  repUed  No,  he  had 
only  been  accustomed  to  take  three  pints  of  beer  a  day.  Cal- 
culating on  this  basis  you  will  find  that  he,  having  continued 
that  habit  since  he  was  twenty  for  sixty  yeans,  if  he  had  laid 
the  money  by  at  four  per  cent,  would  have  had  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds,  or  nearly  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year  of  his  own  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  instead  of 
going  into  the  workhouse.  But  there  is  little  use  in  stating 
these  facts,  or  pointing  the  moral  to  adorn  the  tale.  The 
nation  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of  a  craven  Church  and  a 
purchased  press.  A  craven  Church! — yes,  I  dare  to  say 
this  in  the  pulpit  of  St  Paul's  where  I  am  preaching  for  the 
first  time  to-day,  and  where,  for  the  very  frankness  of  my 
utterance,  I  know  I  shall  never  preach  again.  A  craven 
Church ! — I,  who  am  a  minister  of  that  Church,  blush  for  its 
cowardice  and  for  the  pusillanimity  of  many  of  its  clergy! 
For,  in  the  midst  of  perhaps  the  most  perilous  time  of  trouble 
that  has  threatened  us  for  centuries,  the  Church,  as  a  power, 
does  little  or  nothing.  Itself  is  full  of  vacillations  and  un- 
certainties. It  listens  to  tliis  theory  and  that  theory.  It  puts 
on  garments  boirowed  from  Rome,  and  seeks  to  make  up  for 
its  lack  of  faith  by  an  abundance  of  ritual  It  tolerates  *  new ' 
theologies.  It  revises  its  old  beliefs — puts  forward  this  dogma 
— suppresses  that.  And  with  all  its  wordy  discussions,  its 
contradictions  and  arguments,  it  seems  to  forget  that  it  is 
wronging  its  one  Divine  Foundation, — Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever,  whom  we  must  follow,  whom 
we  must  obey,  if  we  would  find  the  road  to  everlasting  love 
and  life.  It  is  almost  as  if  wc  crucified  Our  Lord  for  the 
second  time,  and  watched  His  Agony  w^th  indifference,  cry- 
ing out  *  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  fi-om  the 
cross!'" 

He  stood  silent  for  a  brief  space, — then  he  slowly  closed  the 
Bible  which  till  now  had  remained  open  before  him. 

"The  thoughts  that  are  spreading  in  our  nation  to-day," 
he  said,  with  stem  and  sonrowful  emphasis — "  are  not  the 
thoughts  that  build  up  national  wdfare.    They  are  thoughts  of 
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men  of  their  rightful  work, — t 
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ennobling  and  dignifying  nation 
debase  them.  Tlie  power  of  tl 
those  who  wield  it  will  be  answc 
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flourishes  continually.  A  great  tliought  sows  other  great 
thoughts, — an  evil  thought  sows  a  spreading  crop  of  evil  If 
the  brains  of  a  people  are  sound  and  sane,  the  dioughts  of  a 
people  will  be  sound  and  sane  likewise.  How  earnestly  then 
should  we  fight  against  the  curse  of  Drink,  whidi  not  only 
deteriorates  the  brain  but  finally  destroys  it  1  There  are  certain 
unnameable  sins  practised  among  the  upper  classes  of  society 
to-day  " — be  paused,  and  looked  down  with  unfiinchin^y  full  gaze 
upon  the  moveless  mass  of  men  and  women  crowded  below  the 
pul|Ht — "  I  say  there  are  unnameable  sins  among  some  of  you 
that  should  bring  the  wrath  of  God  down  upon  you  in  destroying 
fire  I  Sins  of  drunkenness,  degeneration  and  vioe^ — sins  which 
are  the  'fruit'  of  drunken,  vicious  and  d^;enerate  thought 
Beware  I  For  God  is  not  mocked !  You  may  mock  me^  die 
preacher  of  God's  Word,  to  your  heart's  content, — the  poor 
sweated  underpaid  journalist  of  Fleet  Street,  writing  for  his 
'trust'  press  companies,  under  command,  may  dismiss  my 
appeal  to  you  in  a  contemptuous  paragraph  on  what  he  wiU 
easily  term  a  'jeremiad' — but  I  say  to  you  again — Beware  I 
Rouse  yourselves  from  apathy  before  it  is  too  late, — do  something 
of  yourselves — ^you,  die  People  of  this  noble  land, — do  some- 
thing to  show  you  are  not  the  fools  your  Press  takes  you  for  I — 
that  you  are  in  the  main  brave  and  honest, — that  you  would 
rather  be  sober  than  drunken — strong  than  weak — ^that  you 
will  have  your  women  pure — your  homes  clean — your  children 
innocent !  Do  something,  I  say,  to  protest  against  the  growing 
scorn  of  the  marriage-tie, — the  indifference  to  motherhood — 
the  demoralisation  of  girlhood — ^the  self-degradation  of  woman 
who  in  screaming  for  a  political  vote  is  losing  her  highest  right 
— the  honour  and  respect  of  man !  It  is  for  you  to  think  out 
the  problems  that  are  presented  to  you  to-day — ^you — the  great 
People  of  Great  Britain.  Think  well  and  deeply  1 — think  of 
your  Church,  your  (vess,  your  Government,  your  commerce,  and 
fight  out  corruption  in  each  and  all  I — ^think  of  the  spirit  in 
which  your  country's  work  is  being  done  and  resolve  yourselves 
as  to  whether  you  approve  of  that  spirit  or  not  And  when 
you  have  resolved,  speak  and  act  fearlessly,  letting  both  speech 
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of  or  imagine !  For  it  is  by  God's  unalterable  Law  that  the 
sword  must  fall ! — and  that  sword  is  suspended  over  us  all  in 
this  our  day  by  less  than  a  single  hair!  Remember  the 
Divine  warning : — *  Hear,  O  earth :  I  wiU  bring  evil  upon  this 
people,  even  the  fruit  of  their  thoughts ! ' " 


Out  from  the  Cathedral  the  huge  congrq;ation  poured, 
scattering  its  sections  all  over  London,  talking  with  heated 
animation  as  they  went,  some  angrily,  some  scornfully,  some 
jeeringly  and  a  few  admiringly,  but  all  more  or  less  violendy 
moved  nx>m  their  usual  comfortable  calm.  And  avoiding  the 
press  of  people  as  much  as  possible,  young  Laurence  Everton 
walked  through  the  City  streets  with  a  small,  giey-haired 
dapper  little  man  in  the  garb  of  a  Catholic  priest^  no  other 
than  Sebastien  Douay. 

"Ah,  my  Laurence  T  he  excbumed — "We  shall  never  hear 
your  fether  preach  again  in  London  1  Such  a  sermon  has 
offended  everybody  I " 

Laurence  smiled  dreamily. 

"Does  it  matter?" 

"To  him,  no  1— but  the  world " 

"What  does  he  care  for  the  world,  except  when  it  calls  for 
his  love  and  pity?"  said  Laurence — "The  world  cannot  help 
him.    But  he  can  help  the  world" 

"  He  can  and  he  does," — agreed  Douay—"  But  at  a  certain 
cost  to  himself.    His  Church  is  afraid  of  him." 

"  Because  he  speaks  truth — I  know  I "  said  Laurence. 
"Again — does  it  matter?" 

Douay  looked  up  at  the  handsome  young  man  beside  him, 
and  thought  of  a  fair  little  face  and  blue  eyes  long  ago  hidden 
in  the  dusty  darkness  of  the  grave. 

"No — perhaps  not!"  he  answered — "And  you,  Laurence, 
will  you  pJso one  day  be  a  fiunous  preacher?" 

Laurence  shook  his  head  decisively. 
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Blakb.    Dtmy  8cw.    loj.  6</.  nti. 

Cox  (J.  Charles).  See  Ancient  Cities,  Anti* 
quary's  Books,  and  Little  Guides. 

Cox  (Harold),  B.A.,  M.P.  LAND 
NATIONALIZATION  AND  LAND 
TAXATION.  Second  Edition  rtvised. 
Cr.  Zv0.    3X.  6rf.  net. 

Crabbe  (Qeorgo).    See  Little  Library. 

Cralk(Mrs.).    See  Little  Library. 

Crane  (C.  P.\  D.S.O.    See  Little  Goides. 

Crane  (Walter),  R.W.S.  AN  ARTISTS 
REMINISCENCES.  With  133  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author  and  others  from  Photo- 
graphs. Second  Edition.  DemyZvo.  iSx. 
net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

INDIA   IMPRESSIONS.     With  8^  Illus- 
trations    from    Sketches    by   the   Author. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    is.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Craaliaw  (Richard).    See  Little  Library. 

Crawford  (F.  Q.>    See  Danson  (Mary  C). 

Crofta  (T.  R.  N.),  M.  A. ,  Modern  Language 
Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  See 
Sunplified  French  Texts. 

CroM  (J.  A.V  M.A.  THE  FAITH  OF 
THE  BIBLE.    Eca/.  Zvo.   ax.  6d.  net. 

Crulkshank(0.>.  THE  LOVING  BAL- 
LAD OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  xx 
Plates.     Cr.  x6mo.     is.  6d.  net. 

Cninip(B.).    See  Wagner  (R.). 

CunUffe  {Sir  P.  H.  BA  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Phms,  and  Portraits,  /n  a  vols. 
Quarto.     15s.  each. 

Cunynrhame  (H.  H.X  C.B.  See  Connois- 
seur'sLibrary. 

Cutta  (B.  L.),  D.D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Daniel!  (O.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Dante  (AUflrhleri).  LA  COMMEDIA  DI 
DANTE.  The  lulian  Text  edited  by 
Pagbt  ToYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Cr.ivo.  6x. 

THE  DIVINE  COMEDY.  Translated 
by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  with  a  Life  of 
Dante  and  Introductory  Notes  by  Pagbt 
TovNBBB,  M.A.,  D.Litt.    DemyZvo.    6d. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  into  Spen.<ierian  Prose  by  C. 
Gordon  Wright.  With  the  Italian  text. 
Eca^.  Svo.    as.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library,  Toynbee  (Paget), 
and  Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren^ 

Darley  (Qeorge).    See  Little  Library. 

D*Arcy  (R.  FA  M.A.  A  NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR  BEGINNERS.  With 
numerous  diagrams.    Cr.  Zzfo.    us.  6d. 

Davenport  (Cyril).  See  Connoisseur's 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Davenport  (James).  THE  WASH- 
BOURNE  FAMILY.  With  15  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.    EeyaJBpo.    ais.net. 


Davey  (Richard>  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LONDON.  with  40  Illustrations  in 
O>lour  by  John  Fullxvlovk,  R.I.  InTwo 
Volumes.    DemyBvo.     jKs.net. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C.\  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  CoUege,  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  NORMANS  AND  ANGEVINS : 
zo66-ia73.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  %vo.     xo*.  &/.  net. 

Dawson  (Nelson).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Dawson  (Mrs.  Nelson).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Deane  (A.  C).    See  Little  Library. 

*Deans(Storry  R.).  THE  TRIALS  OF 
FIVE  QIJEENS:  Katharinb  ok 
Aragon,  Anns  Bolbvn,  Mary  Qubbn 
of  Scots,  Maris  Antoinette  and  Caro« 
LINE  of  Brunswick.  With  la  Illustrations. 
DemyZvo.  tor.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Dearmer  (Mabel).  A  CHILD'S  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST.  With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  E.  Fortbscub-Brickdalb.  Large  Cr. 
Zvo.    6r. 

Delbos  (Leon).  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Cr.  Zvo.    as. 

Demosthenes.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  by  F.  Darwin 
Swift,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Eca/. 
Zvo.    as. 

Dickens  (Charles).  See  Little  Library, 
I.P.L.,  and  Chesterton  (G.  K.). 

Dickinson  (Emily).  POEMS.  Cr.  9vo. 
4X.  6d.  net. 

Dickhison  (O.  L.),  M.A.,  Felk>w  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  GREEK 
VIEW  OF  LIFE.     SixtA  Edition.    Ck 

Dilke  (LadyX  Bnlley  (Miss),  and  Whitley 

(Miss).     WOMEN'S  WORK.     Cr.   Zvo. 

as.  6d. 
Dillon  (Edward),  M.A.    See  (>>nnoisseiir^ 

Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Ditchfield  (P.  H.),   M.A.,  F.S.A.      THE 

STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

With     an     Introduction     by    Augustus 

Jessopp,D.D.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s, 
OLD   ENGLISH   CUSTOMS:    Extant   at 

the  Present  Time.    Cr.  Zvo.    (a. 
ENGLISH  VILLAGES.    With  100  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  as.6d.net. 
THE     PARISH    CLERK.      With  31 

Illustrations.     Third  Edition.    DemyBvo. 

•js.  6d.  net. 
Dixon  (W.  M.),   M.A.    A    PRIMER  OF 

TENNYSON.     Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo. 

as.6d. 
ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 

BROWNING.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  9vo. 

Dobbs  (W.  J.X  M.A.       See  Textbooks  of 

Science. 
Doney(May).     SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 

Cr.  Zvo.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Doufflas  (Hnjrh  A.).  VENICE  ON  FOOT. 

With  the  Itinerary  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

With  75  Illustrations  and  zx  Maps.     Eca^. 

Zvo.    51.  net. 


Messrs*  Metiiuek's  Catalogue 


Urfti].  PUkTH£ft«Ttn>lRSlNTHK 
l^H  AVER  BOOK.    rr.  fa*.    ««, 

Driver  iSv  RpL  O  D..  D.CL,  ftwa*  No< 
r^^«v  of  Hvbrt*   id   the   Vf4*wAr_«f 

OiTord.  SERWONS  ON  SUBJICTS 
i;oNNECTItn  WITH  THE  OLD 
TKsTAMtiNT.    Cr,§pf.    «#. 

Drr'WAlceJIag).     Bv  tiuk  Gu*d«L 
DryhurdtfA.  Q.>,    i^  UttklliMk«aQ  An. 
£Ju  r!u|«»n(J.  C.X  M>Ai    ^ 

Uujjtitd  <Chari««V    S#«  Eaoktoo 

Uumat  (AleuikdrvL    THE  CEIMES  Or 

I  UK      BORGIAS      AND     OTHERS. 

T11K   CRtHKS    OF     UEBAIIV    GEAN- 
]>JF;R  AND  OTHKEN,    Wkti  A  lllustn. 

THh    CRIMKS    OF   THK     UAHQUJS£ 
J.F,    URINVILLIERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Wiih  el  lTl!jvtfMjL.r,i.     Cr.  ar-tf.     ^j. 

ij'J  HKF^S  Wii|>  v,|||j*tratiiiii4,  Tr  ^r^, 
tit. 

MV    MKMOrns.         IrutyUi^^  W    Kh    m. 

Wat  n  If.  Wli^  ^n  Irtir  p  tjj^ii^.h  \,^  \M>vt  i^ 

l^ A  ► "  1 ,   W  f*  fi  Kf v^t  I  i^j^i^^i  ^*  i:H  i'  li  u  1 1  jR  r  t(  vu  r*:, 

Til  ».iii  Vi.fnniti,.    /V.  O'lV    ^j*.  f-rf^Jt  ^^t/itm^. 
A  (>,!  .:n.tl  K'lifi.ni  is  alv.,  pui.;i.I,-.l. 

Vm'  .      I.   1'  ,:■   r'':i.      V  w  .    III.    r  i ;-      i  c  ^o. 

V.,1  .    Jl.    ,  ,    ,.    ■  -     .      \'..;  .     IV.   ;     .  ..:':., I. 
Duncan  f  David).  1'  s   ..  l.L.I).     Till.  i.Iil 

A\h       IJ.III-.KS       Oh        HKHHKKl 

SI'i.NCI.k.    With  15  Illustrations.     /Vw.v 

'-"■(•'.      I'j). 
DuMM  fj.  T)..  ]>>'     andMundcI!a(V.  A.). 

(.1.-.  l.l'.M.  I.I  l-.MKN  I  .\][\  sen-  N(  I  . 

\\'\'U     II  J     ll;u   trationv.        AV.  (V/^/    Edition 


Dunsfan  'A.    I:.),  M.-...  (I.  -li'l.),  Kast   H..n. 

'I -;,;.!..:!      r..l. .,',-.         Sr.?     Trxtbo'As     wt" 
S-  I.  !,-,..  .^.1  J.ii,:  .1  ;-.  h.-ol   l:...,l:s. 
Durham  rihc  \Iat\  of ).     A  K  i   I'ORT  r)X 
CA.NAI'A.      ^^l'^    .u-    lutru.Juctory    X-.tc 

DuttaV.  A.).    IHI.  -NokKOLK  1;H()A1». 

Will.  ..,|.,ur.:<l  illu-ii.-.ti.,!..  l,v  \\<\-v: 
Si-i;  1  ii.,A  I  h,  R.I).  A.  Sfcotui  E.iitiofi.  Cr. 
8rv.  ',-.. 
WILD  LIFK  IX  J. AST  AX(;i.IA.  Wr.u 
16  Illustratioiis  in  .  ..l.air  \>y  I  i- a  .n  K  S'.i;iii- 
(,Air,    k.r..A.        .'h<,';/,/    /•,//7/,';r        /',•/;/> 

S(J.MK   I.iri.kAI;\-    A^.-^OCIAI  lOXS   OK 
KAS'I    AX(,IJA       With  if.  lllu>trations  in 
Colour    hy    W.     iJixil-K,     R.k.A,,    and     16 
other  Illustrati  .!)■-.    J).'i;jy  2.:'0.     \os.  CJ.  nrt.    ' 
See  ikUo  Little  Guides. 


cosSoGRAPmk,  ««  a  piece  op 

TflE  WORLD    DISCOV^KEKa     /Vif 

Sec  yt\^i  r\V.  hifkLteicJ. 
edwsrd*    rCtumU    ^i-F,      RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION.    Stttnti  EJrttAm^ 

fidwunlfl  {W.  OmcImK     S«  Cnvn^l 

SfncL 
*E4wBMe<  (T1clUMr>     THE  LORE  OE 

TflE  HONl^Y  B£E.   Wiifa  &ttnr  Kliis(z» 

fi»»0[Pler«X    S«LP.L 
eccrtM  in*  E.).  V.A.    A  HISTORY  OP 
^EITJSH    COLONIAL     POLICY.      A 


A  Coiont»J  ii^iftoa  u  ^Ico jniUtivl 
EUtbfiC*Q*%    Sm  LiETJ^GWdo. 


tifilctetuit    Set  Aurelim  (Mucui). 
Bnumoa,       A  BoA  ciJIed  in   l^im   EK- 

CKIEIDION  MtLITIS  CHRISTlANt. 

Aod  in  Enflriit  ih?  Mtotul  or  tbc  Chnitu 

KtiJcbL     i'cap,  H?a     ij-  6^.  ntt- 
ewaUiCariK  TWO  LEGS,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.     Tnu)LUt«l  fnm  the  IXimUti 
by   Ai  rvAvtjtR   TtrSfitPA    tk    Matto>, 

[llu^lmt— J  I.J'  Ai.  I  ,t:-  T  jv  (i^,*-.*^  F ,     /.afjff  i'f, 

I       ^'JMJIV    OF     i      H.   OKKKX         ■*^f*'fl^ 

f*B(HAllunj.    :>u  iFK  Iir;M"TU/^  OK  THE 
SKVKNTKKNTH    CkNTTKY.        Wiih 

I        ftj    It[ii*iiratijihy-      Srofw^  fi-^fiiijm.        Dtmty 

ri-o.      ^■J',.  f.J.   net. 
illK    V\Ai.\V\     OP"    THE    KIN(..       With 
<j\<T  70  .Skrt'  K<.-.   and    I^iot    .,r..,;/ns   by  the 
Author.         Xciv      and      rci'i.ed      Edition. 
I>e))t\  ',70       -ji.  Cd.  net. 

A  Culonial  Fdiiion  i.  aKo  puhlidicd. 
SIXkl/l     CHA.MRKk.s    AND    HIDIXC; 
PLACES.     Withr.Qli;u-.tr.Mions.     .Vrroand 
rtr  iud  E.//f/on.      Dfvty  Srv.      71.  f.j'.  net. 
A  Colonial  Kdition  i-  al^o  liu'.li.hed. 
f-errier  CSusan).      Sec  Little  Lihrary. 
f-idlcr    (T.    Claxton),     M.Inst.    L  K.      Scr 
i;    k. .  n  ki   ■ 

Sf'-  S-aiidard  Lihrary. 
Sc'j  junii^r  Lxaininuijuu 


A 
I 


ric.'din}^  ^Menry). 
I  inn(S.  W.),  NLA. 


rirthrj.  B.).     See 
Firth   (C.    H.),    M 

.Modern      History 
Wl   LLS  Ak.MV 

Soldier    duruiL'    til 


Liule  fniides 

.\.,     kecius    Profe-isor    of 

at      Oxioril.        CkOM- 

AHi~t..rvof  the  Kn^li>h 

1   War^.   the   Coni- 


^veahh 


id  the  Protectorate.      Cr.  8r 


Firth  (Edith  E.)-      See  P.e^dnncr-v  Books. 

FitzCieraId(  Edward).  I  HI.  RUPAIVAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAVVA.M.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  .and  last  Lditi..n.  With  a  Coni- 
ni'-ntary  ly  Mrs.  Siiiiii  •.•  P.Ai  .sur; ,  and  a 
1:1  ..-raphy  of  0>n..r  l>y  l'..  I  ).  R.-ss.  T,-. 
^:'o.     oi.     See  ul-o  Mini. ituic  Libiary. 


General  Literature 


PltxOenUd(H.  P.>  A  CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS, 
AND  WALL  SHRUBS.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  8cw.    xr.  td.  net. 

PltZMtrick  (3.  A.  O.X    S«e  Ancient  Cities. 

Flecker  (W.H.),  M.A.,  D.CL.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENTS  PRAYER  BOOK. 
Ths  Tbxt  op  Morning  and  Evkning 
Pkavbr  and  Litany.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.    Cr.  Stw.    ax.  6d. 

Fletcher  (J.  S.>  A  BOOK  OF  YORK- 
SHIRE. With  x6  Illustrations  in  Colour 
bv  Wal  Pagbt  and  Fkank  Southgatb, 
K.B.A.,  and  IS  from  Photographs.  Dgmj^ 
ivo.  js.  tti,  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Flax  (A.  W.X  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  8va.    fs.  6d.  net. 

Feat  (P.  W.  a.),  D.Litt.,  M.A,  AssUtant 
Master  at  the  City  of  London  School. 
LONDON  :  A  READER  FOR  YOUNG 
CITIZENS.  With  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  ^00.    xs.  6eL 

Ford  (H.  Q.),  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Bristol  Grammar  School.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

ForeKA.).  THE  SENSES  OF  INSECTS. 
Translated  by  Maclbod  Ybarslby.  With 
a  Illustrations.     Demy  Zvo.     lor.  6d.  net. 

Forteecue  (Mrs.  Q.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Fnwer  (J.  P.).     ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.     With  100  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition    Cr.  Bve.     6t. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

French  (W.),  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Preadearelch  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A  Short  Manual  for 
Student.<i.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Revised. 
Cr,  8tw.     2j.  6d. 

Fnlford  (H.  W.).  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

FnUer  (W.  P.),  M.A.  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

«Pyvie(John).  TRAGEDY  QUEENS  OF 
THE  GEORGIAN  ERA.  With  16  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  Bvo.     izr.  6d.  net. 

QalliUier  (D.) and  StemI  (W.  J.).  THE 
COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER, 
ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM 
With  35  Illustrations.  Second  Ed.  Demy 
Bvo.  lot.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Qallichan  (W.  M.).    See  Little  Guides. 

OambodoCQeofffrtrv,  Beq.).  See  LP. L. 

Oaskell  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library,  Sun- 
dard  Library  and  Sixpenny  Novels. 

Qasqnet.  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.  S.  B.  See 
Antiquary's  Books. 

Qeorge(H.  B,\  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  Colleee, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.      xs.  6d. 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 


BRITISH    EMPIRE.     Second  EdiHon, 
Cr.  Bvo.  v.  &/. 

Qlbbins  (H.  de  B.),  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  ;  HISTORI- 
CAL  OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Fifth 
Edition.    Demy  Bvo.    10s.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fourteenth  Edition.  Revised.  Cr.  Bno.   xs. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.     %s.  6d. 

See  also  Hadfield  (R.  A.).,  and  Commer- 
cial Series. 

Olbbon  (Edward).  MEMOIRS  OF  MY 
LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.  Edited  by 
G.  BiRKBBCK  Hill,  LL.D    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bvby, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridfe.  In  Seven  yo/umes. 
Demy  Bvo.  Gilt  top.  Bs.  fid,  emch.  Also, 
Crown  8cv.  6s.  each. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 

Qibbs  (PhlUp).  THE  ROMANCE  OF 
GEORGE  VlLLIERS  :  FIRST  DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM.  AND  SOME  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  STUART 
COURT.  With  so  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.  Ptmy^  8tv.  \ks.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

aibson  (B.  C.  S.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
Handbooks  of  Theok>gy,  and  Oxford  Bio- 

Kphies. 
rt  (A.  R.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
aioag  (M.  RO  and  Wvatt  (Kate  M.).    A 

BC>OK     OF     ENGLISH     GARDENS. 

With  34  Illustrations  in  Colour.      Demy 

Bvo.     los.  6d.  net. 
Godfrey  (Bllsabeth).    A  BOOK  OF  RE- 

MEMBRANCE.    Being  Lyrical  Selectioas 

for  every  day  in  the  Year.    Arranged  by. 

Fca/.  Bvo.    9s  6d.  net. 
ENGLISH  CHILDREN  IN  THE  OLDEN 

TIME.      With   39    Illustrations.     Second 

Edition,   Demy  Bvo.    qs.  6d.  net. 
aodley(A.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 

College,     Oxford.      LYRA     FRIVOLA. 

Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.    ax.  6d. 
VERSES   TO  ORDER.     Second  Edition, 

Fcap.  Bvo.     9X.  6d. 
SECOND  STRINGS.    FcaJ.     Bvo.    ix.  6d. 
aoMsmlth  (Oliver).      THE  VICAR  OF 

WAKEFIELD.      With   20  Plates   in 

Photogravure  by  Tony  Johannot.  Leather^ 

Fcap.  ^2mo.     as.  6d.  net. 
See  also  I.P.L.  and  Standard  Library. 
Qomme  (Q.  L.X    See  Antiquary's  Books. 
Qoodrich-Freer  (A.).     IN    A    SYRIAN 

SADDLE.    Demy  Bvo.    ns.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
aorst(Rt.  Hon.  5lr  John).    THE  CHIL. 

DREN   OF   THE   NATION.      Second 

Edition.    Demy  Bvo.    7*.  6d.  net. 
Qottdffe  (H.  L.X  M.A..  Principal  of  WelU 

Theological  College.   See  Westminster  Com* 

mentanes. 
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.Nf.-i'  ,N  h.  n  ~  '-I    AM*   h. :  y.L  i  i-.n.  i :  v. 

Green  ^O.  Buckland'.  MA..  :.x-k  }  r..  w 
.  f  -:.   I   hr.^  ('  :.T^<.  '«     •       N-  ■:  I  -  ■    N 

•  jkKiiK     ANr»     j.\jiN     >\n:ax 

OreenldjpeiA.H.  J...'!.A  I'  I  t:  AHI- 
•jMi  yof  1  .  ..MK.  I  :.:»  ::.-  1 ,-:.:- ..:■.•  • 
Tiii^rius  'iraicKi.'  l-^  the  tr.'i  of  the  J-U"'- 
thine    War,     k.c      133-104.       Demy    t:i'. 

Qrecflwcll  (Don).    Sec  Miniature  Librmry. 
Qrarory  <R.   A.).      TUli:    VAULT    OF 

HEAVEN.      A    Popular   latroductioo  to 

Astronomy.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvc.     ax.  6t/. 
arcgory  (MIm   E.   C).      See   Ubrar)-    of 

DcTotion. 
Qrubbdf.  C).  See  Texibooktof  Tecbnolosy. 
Hadflcld(R.  A.)  and  QlbUiu  (II.  dc  B  K 

A   SHOKTEK    WOKKIN(;   DAY.     Cr. 

HallCJUUry).  A  WOMAN  S  TREK  FKO.M 
THE  CAI'E  TO  CAIRO.  With 64  H  uv 
tratiixis  aud  a  M.ii^  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8rv.     its.  ntt. 

Hall  (K.   N.)aiid  Ncal  (W.  Q,\     THE 
ANCIENT    kllNS    OF    KilODE.SIA. 
Illustrated.        Stcomd    Edition^     revited. 
Demy  8:v.     io».  6./.  net. 
A  Colonial  (Ulition  is  alM>  puMi«bed. 

HaU  (R.  N.>.  (;ke.\t  ZI.MKABWE. 
With  numrrouft  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     DemyY7">.      lot.  6d.  mr:. 

Hanel   (Prank).      FAMOUS    FREN(  II 
SALONS.        With     so      IllusiratioM«. 
Z>/i»rr  tvo.     12 J.  <m/.  met. 
A  Colonial  Kdiiii>n  ib  aUo  puMi«>hed. 

Hamilton  (P.  J.).  D.  I'.    See  Hyi^n  tine  Tex  iv 

Hannav  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  I30o-i6£8.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  ir-o.     jt.  td. 

Hanaay  (James  O.).  M..V  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORKilN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONAsTICISM.     Cf.  Sr...      Cs. 

TilK  WISDO.M  OF  THK  DESERT.     / ta/. 

J  J.   6./.    M/T 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED.   Third Edititm.  Cr.2w0.  9S.6d. 

•Hodgetto(B.  A.  Braylev).  THE  COURT 
OF  RUSSIA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.    With  9o  Illustrations.    Two 
Volumes,  ^  Demjf  8w.     af*.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Hodffldii  (T.),  D.C.L.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

HodffMnCMrs.  W.)  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  With  40 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  PostZvo.  6s. 

Hogg  (Thomas  Jefferson).  SHELLEY 
AT  OXFORD.  With  an  Introduction  by 
R.  A.  Strbatpbild.    Fca/.  Bvo.    sx.  net. 

Holden-Stone  (0.  de).  See  Books  on 
Business. 

HoMlch  (Sir  T.    H.X    K.CI.E.       THE 
INDIAN     BORDERLAND:     being    a 
Personal  Record  of  Twentv  Years.     Illus- 
trated.   Demy  8fv.    \os.  6a.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Holdswortli  (W.  S.X  M.A.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  /.    Demy  Btro.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Holland  (H.  Scot^,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 
See  Newman  (J.  H.> 

HoUway-Calttarop  (ti.  C),  late  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford ;  Bursar  of  Eton  College. 
PETRARCH  :  HIS  LIFE,  WORK,  AND 
TIMES.  With  24  Illustrations.  Demy 
ivo.  I3X.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Holt  (Emily).  THE  SECRET  OF  POPU- 
LARITY :  How  to  Achieve  Social  Success. 
Cr.  ivo.     y.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Holyoake(Q.  J.).  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVKMENT  OF  TO-DAY.  Fourth  Ed. 
Cr,  8w.     as.  6d. 

Hone  (Nathaniel  J.).  See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Hook  (A.)  HUMANITY  AND  ITS 
PROBLEMS.    Cr.  Bvo.    jr.  net. 

Hoppner.     See  Little  Galleries. 

Horace.    See  Classical  Translations. 

Hor8bttrsli(E.  L.  S.X  M.A.  WATERLOO  : 
With  TlaLns.  Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    5X. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Hortll(A.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Horton(R.  P.),D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hosle  (Alexander).    MANCHURIA.   With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Second  Edition. 
Demy  Bvo.    js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

How  (P.  D.).  SIX  GREAT  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Edition.    Demy  Bvo.    js.  6d. 

Howell  (A.  O.  Ferrers).  FRANCISCAN 
DAYS.  Being  Selections  for  every  d.ny  in 
the  year  from  ancient  Franciscan  writings. 
Cr.  Bvo.    3*.  6d.  net. 

Howell  {Q.\  TRADE  UNIONISM—New 
AND    Old.     Fourth    Edition.     Cr.    Bvo. 

Hufffflns  (Sir  William),  K.CB.,  O.M.. 
D.C.L.,F.R.S.THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 
With  as  Illustrations.  IVide  Royal  Bvo. 
4s.  6d.  net. 


Hughes  (C.  B.).  THE  PRAISE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  An  English  Antho- 
logy. With  a  Preface  by  Sidnbv  Lkb. 
Demy  Bito.    31.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  n*bomas).  TOM  BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Ybrnon  Rsndall.  LeeUher. 
Royal  ximo,    as.  6d.  net. 

Hutchinson  (Horace  Q.)  THE  NEW 
FOREST.  Illustrated  in  colour  with 
CO  Pictures  by  Waltbr  Tyndalb  and  4 
by  Lucy  Kbmp-Wblch.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 

Hutton  (A.  W.),  M.A  See  Leaden  of 
Religion  and  Library  of  Devotion. 

Hutton  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
UMBRIA  With  ao  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  A  Pisa,  and  12  other  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition,    Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

A  C^onial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  CITIES  OF  SPAIN.     With  24  Illus- 
trations in  Colour,  by  A.  W.  Rimington, 
30  other  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

FLORENCE  AND  THE  CITIES  OF 
NORTHERN  TUSCANY,  WITH 
GENOA  With  26  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  William  Parkinson,  and  z6  other 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

ENGLISH   LOYE  POEMS.      Edited  with 


an  Introduction.    Fca^.  Bvo.    \s.  6d.  net. 
"^   ■■  ).     See  Leaders  of  Relig' 

SIR  TKOMAS  more.     With  Portraits 


Hutton  (R.  H.)u     See  Leaders  of  Keligion. 
Hutton  (W.  H.X  M.A.     THE   LIFE  OF 


after  Drawings  by  Holbbin.    Second  Ed. 

Cr.  Bvo.    5*. 
See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hyde  (A  Q.)   GEORGE  HERBERT  AND 

HIS     TIMES.       With   32   Illustrations. 

Demy  Bvo.    10s.  6d.  net, 
Hyett(P.A.X  FLORENCE :  Hbr  History 

AND  Art  to  the  Fall  of  the  Republic. 

Demy  Bvo.    js.  6d.  net. 
Ibsen  (HenrllO.      BRAND.      A    Drama. 

Translated  by  William  Wilson.      Third 

Edition.    Cr,  Brw.    y.  6d. 
Inge  (W.  R.),   M.A.,   Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Hertford  College,  Oxford.    CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM.    (The  Bampton  Lectures  of 

1899.)    Demv  Bvo.    2  or.  6d.  net. 
See  alsoLibrary  of  Devotion. 
Ingham   (B.   P.).    See   Simplified    French 

Texts. 
innes(A.  D.X  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BRITISH  IN  INDIA.      With  Maps  and 

Plans.     Cr.  %vo.    6s. 
ENGLAND    UNDER    THE    TUDORS. 

With  Maps.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Bvo. 

lor.  6d.  net. 
Jackson  (C.B.),  B.A.,  Senior  Physics  Master, 

Bradford  Grammar  School.    See  Textbooks 

of  Science. 
Jackson  (S.X  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series. 
Jackson  (P.  HamlltonX    See  Little  Guides. 
Jacob  (P.),  M.A.     See  Junior  Examination 

Series. 
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t  (P.  A.  H.).     See  Little  Guides. 

UuDbros  (ProfCMOr  5.  P.).  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Lane- Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Bv0.     6s. 

Uuigbridflre(P.),M.A.  BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE:  Poems  of  Chivaliy,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Third  Editicn. 
Cr.  8w.    2S.  6d. 

Law  (William).  See  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE. A  Biography.  With  xa  Illustra- 
tions.   DemyZv0,    12s.  6d.  lut. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LINKS.  Cr.8tv.6*. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
See  also  Braid  (James). 

Le  Bras  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances  M. 
GosTLiNU.  With  xa  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  T.  C  CkrrcH,  and  40  other  lUastradooa. 
Second  Edition.    Crottm  Sev.    6r. 

Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).  A  HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Cr.  Sva. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Lewes  (V.  B.X  M.  A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8cv.     zf.  6d. 

Lewis  (B.  M.  Qwyn).  A  CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  SHRUBS. 
With  ao  Illustrations.  Fca/.  dtw.  y.  6d. 
ntt. 

Lisle  (Portun^de).   See  Little  Bookson'Art. 

Uttlehales  (H.).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
C:ollcge.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER. 
BUILDER.    StcondEd.     Cr.Z7w.xs.6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN   LIFE. 
Cr.  Bva.    6s. 
See  also  Keble  (J.)  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Locker  (F. ).     Sec  Little  Library. 

Lodflre  (Sir  Oliver),  F.R.S.  THE  SUB- 
STANCE OF  FAITH  ALLIED  WITH 
SCIENCE:  A  Catechism  for  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Eij^ktA  Ed,  Cr.  Bw.  as.  ntt. 

Loftboase(W.  P.),  M.A.  ETHICS  AND 
ATONEMENT.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Demy  Bioo.     ks.  net. 

Lonffffellow  (H.  WO*    See  Little  Library. 

Lorimer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Sixteenth  Edition,  Cr.Bvo. 

A  O>lonial  Eklition  b  also  published. 
OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Seumd Edition. 
Cr.  Bvc,    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Lever  (Samnel).    SeeLP.L. 
e.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.  0.  ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  :  Or,  The  Englishman's  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  Gbokgs  MoKjtow. 
Fonrth  Edition,    Fcap.  4to.     xs.  net. 
Lucas (B.  v.).    THELIFEOFCHARLES 
LAMB.       with  2B  Illustrations.     Fonrth 
and  Revised  Edition    in    One    l^oimme. 
Demy  Bvo.    js.  6d,  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.      With 

20   Illustrations   in   Colour  by    Hbkbbkt 

Marshall,  34  Illustrations  after  old  Dutch 

Masters,   and   a   Map.     Eighth  Edition, 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.    With  x6 

Illustrations  in  O>lour  by  Nelson  Dawson, 

36  other  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Sixth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  a  UtUe  Book  for  Way- 
farers.   Twelfth  Edition,    Fcap.  Bvo.  5*. ; 

India  Paper ^js.  6d, 
THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  a  Little  Book 

for  the  Urbane.     Third  Edition,    J'cap, 

Bvo.    5X. ;  Ittdia  Paper ^  7*.  6d. 
FIRESIDE    AND    SUNSHINE.       Third 

Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.    y. 
CHARACTER    AND    <:OMEDY.      Thinl 

Edition,    Fcap.  Bvo.     s^. 
THE    GENTLEST    ART.      A  Choice   of 

Letters   by  Entertaining   Hands.    Fourth 

Edition.   Fcap,  Bvo.    v, 
A  SWAN  AND  HER  FRIENDS.     With  24 

Illustrations.    Demy  Bvo,    12s.  6d.  ntt, 
A  LoWial  Edintjn  ia  alio  published* 
Luc  ian^     Sev  CI  ^^^ical  Tran^iiit  iofis. 
L>dc(L.  W»),  MA-    S«  Commtrc[*lSerj*t 
LyJoii<r4<Ki  S.>.     Se«  limiorSLhcol  Bookn^ 
LytUlton^Hctn.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMKNAND 

TKLIK  WOktL    Cr.iro.    m.  fi^ 
Macau ipy  (UirdK  CK1T[CAL  AND  HIS^ 

TORILALLSSAYS.  F^ittdby F.C.Mow* 

TACte,  M.A-   TArtf  Voinntet.   Cr,  Zvo-  tZt, 
M'A]i«il<J.  C  B,\  M.Ah      See  CoQuiiert:ia| 

Series. 
MacCttlloch   (J.   A.X      See     Churchoian's 

Library. 
MacCnnn      (Plorence      A.).       MARY 

STUART.     With   44    Illustrations,    in 

eluding   a   Frontispiece    in   Photogravure. 

New  Mid  Cheaper  Edition.    Large  Cr.  Bvo, 

6s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 
McDemiott(E.  R.).   See  Books  on  Businesc 
M*I>owall(A«  S.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Mackay  (A.  M.X  B.A.      See. Churchman's 

Library. 
Mackenzie    (W.    Leslie),    M.A.,    M.D., 

D.P.H.,  etc.    THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 

SCHCX)L  CHILD.     Cr.  Bvo,     a*.  6d. 
MackUn  (Herbert  W.),    M.A.    See  Anti- 

qnary's  Books. 
M*Nelle  (A.  H.X   B.D.      See  Westminster 

Commentaries. 
*  MdUe  Mori '  (Anthor  of).    ST.  GATHER- 

INE  OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 

With  a8  Illustrations.    Demy  Bvo,    ft,  6d, 

net, 
Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.    A  PRIMER  OF 

WORDSWORTH.    Cr.Bvo.    is.6d, 
Mahaffy  (J.  P.XLitt.D.    A  HISTORY  OF 

THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Maitland  (P.  W.X  M.A.,  LL.D.     ROMAN 

CANON  LAW  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND.    Royal^o,    js.6d. 
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IVUJAriKA  B.iL«  B^Sc  AHCALTHAltD 
TEMPERANCE  KEADEK.  Cr^  »r^. 
u  ^. 

Mslda  <H>  Ci  U.JL  EKGLtSH  EEp 
C<:-RI>S    A  C.^^ttwn  Ba  Ik  Hiifi  cf 

THt    kIGBTS    AND    DUTIES    OF    A 

M^rcbuA  <E.  Cv  M.A.,  Fbdev  of  PUtt- 
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M^rks  fJ^MO^rttil  ILA.  KStGUSU 
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]^?.  CW]n.^R^  TU£  SakBTTll'lC 
>TUDVQFSCESEX?,    S^md£4MtMm^ 
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Marriott  U.  A.  R.V  MJL  THE  LtfK 
AND  TliltS  or  tOEP  FALKIAND. 
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LIFE:  <3m..  Tms  TnovT  <v  KaMt^urw*- 
THE  FOVEtt  or  COMC£NTltATIOK  : 

Nifafa  a.  O.X     THE  UFC  AND  LIHT' 
TKRS    or     SIK    JO*U*     EVUUfclT 


tr-as^^ts 
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5«    UnW    LibtsvT  v^ 
A  DAT   BOOI^  OF  MILTOK.    Bll>ii  lif 

iP.  rfcil^iii)  M.A.  OOTLIlfES 
OF  BTDLO<^V.     Illovcnft^     Sa-^^J  E^^ 

MItton  •0.    e!  .       ;v.\^   Al\-TFN'    \M^ 
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Sele.ttd  a-vi  £!,!.:■:■.  bv.     CV.  ^r^.     6j. 
MaskelliA.t.      >--  C:-n-!~^^  ■:'.  U^r^TX. 
Mason  ^A.  J.  I.  I. >   J  >.    -•  -  F--.  -r^  rf  Relij-::- 
M«ssee((ieorjre  .    THF.  L'.'OLUTI'  <N  <jF 
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Masterman     iC.     F.     Q.\ 

FKNNV.-r,x       A-       A 

•I  L  VCHLk       c-    ;:.-.     - 
Matheson     (E.     F.  .        C  'LNSFLS 

LIFE.      rVj^.      -  •.      :..  -  ;.  r,:. 
MaytPhili.     Tfir    FHIL   MAY  ALFUM. 

._V <■--_- 1,1  A, ;'..•;    r.      4-^      is.    nc. 

Meakin   (Annette    M.    B  ),    Fc      *      f  t   r 

A-ithr.-^:      .;::  .i    I::   •:„:?.      WoMAN    IN 
TUANSII  L  'N.      L  '.   :-  '.      r-j. 

Mellows  (Emma  S. ).  A  -fl«  >RT  STOK\ 
OF     LNC.LI.-H      LITLRATURL.       .  •. 

Methueh     (A.     M.     S.  V     MA.         T  H  F 

TKACLDV      (JF      >OlTH      AFRICA. 

ENGI.ANDS' RUInT'd-sc^ V.k;,  "js  >;^;. 
TEi-N-  Lktt(-;k>  t--  thk  Right  }I,  \. 
_To>t:rH  Chamberi.mn.  M.P.    SneKth.  /;.;".- 


A  c::r:..:  f  ■:::-^  :*  a:^-  ^■cc.^:^<^^ 

Moffat  Marv  M.  \  ^^ILFN'  L  I  I-A  -  >F 
FRl>>I\.  '.V  ::.  :  L...^:r-::on>-  F.'W.K 
Em:    ■'..     C'  •:■  -.    '-  v     C^'. 

A  v;        -U;   F  — ;     ■  i^  :i  ^^  pu:::>h-C 

'Moll    A.i.'      >.      V      <^     -   F.:  :    e>- 

Moir^D.  M.\     --  i    ;        I    -ArA 

Mollnos  (Dr.  Michael  dc'.  ^^c  Li-arv-f 
F»e%.t:    ". 

Monev  1 L.  G.  Chiozza\  ^^F.  KICHF> 
ANl>  F' ^FR  1  \.  y  :\:-:  y.:::::'^.  Le^^.r 
^-  •.       t.r.   .:,-.       A;^-'        ~  :•         :  ■     n.  t 

.-OCI  \L      ANF>       INLl'-lRIAL       PRO- 

LLLMS.      P:-'::   -  •       =/    -.r:^ 
Montajfu  I  Henrv\  F  ..:'.,:  \!:^r..h<r-ter     >c«r 

I   \:.:.'\      :' I  »c^.  :::•;, 
Montaigne.     A  PA^    r~^OK    OF.      F  iited 

■  V  C.  V.  V    v:..     y  .i-r      •  •.     ;y    -.{.   ^.r. 
Mont^omerv  ,  H.  B.  •     I  ;{  f  F  >t  PI  K  F  OF 

FHL  FA-F.    W.v  ,-,  Fro-ti^p  c^e- Colour 

A  C-\—.'.y.  Fo:t!^-  1^  a'v^  pv:*  "i-ihrL 
Montmorency   J.   E.  0.   de'.    F  .\..  I  LP. 
i}I')MA.-   A   KLM:-  :>.  r{l>  ACF    ANI» 
F    ;  'K.       W;ih    r::     Lu>!-t;o-..       .^^00^:/ 

Moore  (H.E.'.     PA-K.    i  v>    FH.  F    LAN  P. 

Moorhousc  ;E.  H.^nam\  Nil  <ON'S 
LAI'V    HAMILT'    N.      With;:    P    -traits 

.\  C    ;>niAi  Y  v.\     -:  :-'..^o  tnF    .--v  :. 
.Moran<CIarenceCi.  1.  S-c  F.  ^^^o     Fo^irtvc. 
More  (.Sir  Thomas  .    .-^rg  Stan.Lird  Lrr.ir 
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MorflU  (W.  RA  Oriel  College.  Oxford.  A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    Cr.Zvo.    zs,  6d. 

Morlch  (R.  J.)^  late  of  Clifton  College.  See 
School  Examination  Series. 

Morlcy  (Marnret  W.).  Founded  on.  TH  E 
BEE  PEOPLE.  With  74  Illustrations. 
Sq.  Crown  Zvo,    as.  td. 

LITTLE  MITCHELL:  Thb  Story  ok  a 
Mountain  Squirrbl  told  by  Himsblf. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Sq,  Cr.  Zvo,  xr.6</. 

Morris  (J A  THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Demy  8fv.  zajr.  6d. 
tut* 

Morris  (Joseph  B.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Morton  (A.  Anderson).    See  Brodrick  (M . ). 

Moiile(H.  C  Q.)>  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur. 
ham.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Mttir  (M.  M.  Psttlson).  M.A.  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  lUustrated. 
Cr.  8tv.    ax.  6^. 

Mnndells  (V.  A.),  M.  A.    See  Dunn  (J.  T.). 

Monro  (R.),  M.A.,  LL.D.  See  Antiquary's 
Books. 

Myers  (A.  Wsnis),     THE  COMPLETE 
TaWN  TENNIS  PLAYER.    With  many 
Illustrations.    Second  Edition,    Demy  8ev. 
lor.  6^.  net. 

Naval  Officer  (A).    See  I.  P.  L. 

Neid(W.  QA    See  Hall (R.  N.X 

Newman  (Bmest).  HUGO  WOLF. 
With  13  Illustrations.  Demy^vc.  js.  dd,  net. 

Newnian(Oeorve),M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.£., 
INFANT  MORTALITY,  A  Social 
Pkoblbm.  With  16  Diagrams.  Demy 
8tv.    ^t,  6d,  net. 

Newman  (J.  H.)  and  others.  See  Library 
of  Devotion. 

*Newshohne,  Arthur,  M.D^  F.R.CP. 
THE  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS.   Demy  Bw.    lor.  6d.  net, 

Nichols  (Bowyer).    See  Little  Library. 

NIcklln  <TA  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  INTHUCYDIDES.  Cr.  Svc.  a*. 

Nhnrod.    See  I.  P.  L. 

Noryate  (O.  Le  Qrys).  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  With  53  Illus- 
(rations  by  Jbnnv  Wyub.  Demy  ivo. 
IS.  6d.  net. 

Norresraard  (B.   W.).     THE    GREAT 
SIEGE :  The  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port 
Arthur.    With  Maps,  Plans,  and  a$  Illus- 
trations.   DemyZvo,  xos.td.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Norway  (A.  H.).    NAPLES.     Past  and 
PRBSBNT.    With  as  Coloured  Illustrations 
by  Mauricx    Grbippbnmagbn.      Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo,    ts. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Novalls.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAIS  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  Birch.    Fcap.  Zvo.    of.  td.  net. 

Officer  (An>    SeeLP.  L. 

Oldfleld  (W.  J.).  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln.  A  PRIMER  OF  RELIGION. 
Basbo  on  thb  Catbchism  op  thb  Chvbch 
OP  England.    Crown  %oo.    as,  6d, 


Oldham  (P.  M.X  B.A.    See  Textbooks  of 

Science. 
Ollphant  (Mrs. ).    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Oliver,  Thomas,  M.D.     DISEASES  OF 

OCCUPATION.  With  Illustrations.  Denty 

9vo.     JOS.  6d.  net. 
Oman(C.  W.C),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 

Oxford.     A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 

OF   WAR    IN    THE    MIDDLE  AGES. 

Itliistrated.     Demy  Bttf.     lof-  6f/-  net. 
Ottlcy  (R.  L.\  D,D.      See    Handbooks  of 

ThfoFoj^y  anH  Leaders  vfReliEwii^ 
Overton  ^J.  l\,\     Stt  Leaders  of  Religion. 


Owen  (DouvJaS)*     St^e  tioolcs  on  Business. 

^    '  N.^^orGuy's ~ 

EOOk  OF  NURSING,    Ftfurtk  Edition. 


Oxford  (M.  N.  K  orGuy'»  HoipiiAl.  A  HAND- 


r- .  Si'p,     If.  td. 

Pakes  (W.  C.  €.)•  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.    Illustrated.    DemySvo.    ly. 

Parker  (Qilbert),  M.P.    A    LOVE  R^S 
DIARY.    Fca^.Svo.   5X. 
A  volume  of  poems. 

Parfces  (A.  K.).  SMALL  LESSONS  ON 
GREAT  TRUTHS.    Fca^.^vo.    is.6d. 

PftridnsonCJohn).  PARAI)ISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRESTRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.    Fo/io.    £3,  w.  net. 

Ptumenter(John).  HELIO-TROP'^ES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS. 
Edited  by  Pbbcival  Landon.  Qnarto, 
y.  6d.  net. 

Parmentler  (Prof.  Leon).    See  Bidez  (J.). 

Parsons  (Mrs.  O.  GARRICKAND  HIS 
CIRCLE.     With  36  Illustrations.    Second 
Edition.    Demy  Bvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Pascal.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston  (George).  SOCIAL  C:ARICA- 
TURE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  With  over  300  Illustrations. 
Imperial  Quarto.    £2, 12s.  6d.  net. 

LADY   MARY   WORTLEY    MONTAGU 
AND  HER  TIMES     With  24  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Edition.  DemyBtfo.  ly.  net. 
See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  I.P.L. 

Paterson(W.  R.)(6enjamin  Swift).  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.  Cr.Bvo._xs.6d.net. 

Patterson  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OFAN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
O>lour  by  F.  Southgatb,  R.  B.  A.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  %vo.    6s. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
With  la  Illustrations  in  (^lour  by  Fkank 
Southgatb,  R.B.  A.  Second  jS lition.  Cr. 
%vo.    6s. 

WILD  LIFE  ON  A  NORFOLK  ESTU- 
ARY.  With  40  Illustrations  by  the  Author, 
and  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Her  Grace  the 
DucHBSS  OP  Bbdpokd.  Demy  9vo. 
xos.  6d.  net. 

Peacock  (Netta).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Patterson  (J.  B.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Peake  (C.  M.  A.),  F.R.H.S.  A  CON- 
CISE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN 
ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL  PLANTS, 
^th  34  Illustrations.  Fca/.  Bvo.  y.  6d.  net. 


.\     iiioivrv.!    v»r     r-viiri.     ^llllylliu-- 

tr.ited.  iHsixvi'iUfnes.  ( "»■.  ?r-i'.  t\.e.t.h. 
Vi'i.    I.      Ki:  >M     riiK    KARMf-Ni-    Ki-.«;s     lo 

X V I TM  I )VN  \.s  I  Y.     Sixth  }'./::u'm. 
Vol..    II.       I'mk     XVIIdi      a  .i>     XVIIIiu 

I)ynastif>.     Fourth  F..fi:'.'n. 
Vol.  III.     XIXtii  i^XXXiu  l>v;AsriK  . 
Vol.    IV.     Tin:    K<.V(T«if    im-.    I'r-'i  imii-^. 

J.  r.  MAHArvv.  Liit.l). 
Vol.  v.     Ko.man  K<;vpr.  J.  (i.  Mii.nk,  M.A. 
Vol.   VI.     Egypt    in    thk    Middle    Ai.i:s. 

Stanlkv  Lank-Poolb,  M.A. 
REMC.ION     AND     CONSCIENCE     IN 

ANCIENT    EGYPT.     Lecture*  cleliwred 

at  University  College,  London,   llluitrate^i. 

Cr.  Zvo.    9J.  6d, 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

EL  AM  ARN  A  TABLETS.  Cr.  8w.  2S.6d. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.     Translate*!  from  the 

Papyri.    First  Series,  ivth  to  xiith  Dyn.ist  y. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Flindeks  Pktrik.    I1Iii>- 

trated  by  Tristram   Ellis.     Second Edi- 

Hon.    Cr.  Zto.     -jis.  &/. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.     Transl.^ted  from  the 

Papyri.     Second  Series,    xviiith   tu   xixth 

Dynasty.     Illustrated  by  Tkistram  Kllis. 

Crown  Zvo,     ■\s.  (m/. 
EGYPTIAN      bi:COR.\T!VE     ART.      A 

Course  of  I..ectiires  delivered  at  the  Uoy.\l 

Institution.  Illustrated.  C>.  Srv.  3t.  (ui. 
Phillips  (W.  A.).  See  OxfonI  Hio^raphi*  ^. 
Phiilpotta  fEdcn).     MY  DEVON  YKAR. 

With  38   Illnstrations  by  I.    Ley  Pktiiy- 

BRIDGB.      Second  and   Cheaper    Edithn. 

Larxe  Cr.  Zvo.    6j.  ' 

UP    ALONG      AND     DOWN     ALONC. 

Illustrated     by     Claude      SiiRrrEKsoN. 

Cr.  Ato.     t,s.  net. 
Phythlan  (J.  Ernest).     TREES  IN  NA   I 

TURE,    MYTH,    AND   ART.     With  24  ; 

Illustrations.     Crown  Zfo.     6s. 
Plan*  (Victor  Q.).     See  School  Histories. 
Plato.     Se-  St.-xndard  Library. 


() 
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RedpirtliCH.  A.),  M.,A.,  D.Utc  See  West- 
muster  Commentaries. 

Ree«(J.  D.),C.I.E.,M.P.     THE    REAL 
INDIA.    Demy  8tw.^   lOf.  6d.  tut, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  publbhed. 

•Reich  (Bmil),  Doctor  Juris.      WOMAN 
THROUGH    THE    AGES.       With   24 
Illustrations.     Two  Volumts.     Demy  8ro. 
8JX.  tut, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua).  See  Uttle  Galleries. 

Rheades  (J.  P.).  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 

Rhodes  (W.  B.>.    See  School  Histories. 

RIett  (H .  >.  M.  A.  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 

Roberts  (M.  B.).    See  Channer  (C.  C). 

Robertsoa  (AA  D.D^  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  (The  Bampton 
Lectures^of  1901X  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition*    Demy  8tw.    is,  td.  net, 

Robertson  (C  Qnuitl  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  (Oxford.  SELECT 
STATUTES,  (5aSES,  AND  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL  DOCUMENTS,  1660-1832. 
Demv  89P.     lor.  6d.  net, 

Robertson  (C  Qrant)  and  Barthokmiew 
(J.  Q.\  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  A  HIS- 
TORI(5aL  and  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  DemyQumrto, 
AS,  td,  net, 

Robertson(SIrQ.S.XK.C.S.I.  CHITRAL: 
Thb  Story  or  a  Minor  Sibgb.  Third 
Edition,    Illustrated.    Cr.Svo,   ^.  6d.net. 

Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduc 
tion  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Cr.  Bvo.    V.  6d. 

Roblnson(P.  S.).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Rochefoncanld  (La).    See  Little  Library. 

RodweU  (Q.%  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beeinners.  With 
a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.    Fca/.  Stfo.    v-  6d. 

Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  With 
many  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including 
a  frratispiece  fn  colour.  Second  Edition, 
DemyZvo,   xos,6d  net. 

Rogers  (A.  Q.  L.X  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Romney  (Qeorfe).    See  Little  Galleries. 

Roscoe  (B.  S.)i    See  Little  Guides. 

Rose  (Bdward).  THE  ROSE  READER. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  %vo.  zr.  6d.  Also  in  4 
Parts.  Parts  /.  and  II.  6d.  each ;  Part 
HI.  Bd. :  Part  IV.  jod. 

Rose  (Q.  H.X  See  Hey  (H.).,  and  Barinfl:- 
Qould  (S). 

Rowntree  (Joshua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  A  Rs-Statembnt  ok 
THE  Opicm  Qubstion.  Third  Edition 
Revised.    Cr,  Bvo,    as.  net. 

Rcrrde-Smlth  (N.  Q.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK  :  A  (^arnbm  op  Many  Moods. 
Collected  by.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
AS.  td.  net. 

POETS  OF  OUR  DAY.  Selected, 
with  an  Introduction,  by.    I'cap.  Bvo.    5J. 


Ruble  (A.  B.X  D.D.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

RusseU  (Archibald  0.  B.).  See  Blake 
(WUliam). 

RusseU  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGW(X)D. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brancwtm. 
Fourth  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Ryley  (M.  Beresford).  QUEENS  OF 
THE  RENAISSANCE.  With  24  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  Bvo,    lor.  6d.  net. 

Salnsbury  (Harrington),  M.D^  F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA  THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy  Stv.    js,  6d.  net, 

St.  Anseln.   See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Auflrustlne.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Bernard.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Cyres  (Viscount).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

St.  Prands  off  Asslsl.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  William 
HcYwooD.  With  40  Illustrations  from 
Italian  Painters.    Demy  Bvo.    51.  net. 

See  also  Wheldon  (F.  W.X  Library  of 
De\'otion  and  Standard  Library. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

*Sakl'  (H.Mnnro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.    ar.  6d.  net. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Sathas  (C).    See  Byxantine  Texts. 

Schmltt  (John).    See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schofleld  (A.  T.),  M.D.,Hon.  Phys.  Freiden- 
ham  Hospital  FUN(!rriONAL  NERVE 
DISEASES.     Demy  Bvo,    fs.  6d.  net 

Scott  (A.  M.>  WINSTON  SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.  With  Portraiu and  lUus- 
trations.    Cr.  Bvo,    xs.  6d. 


)  (Cyril).    See  Little  (Guides. 
S^lincourt  (B.  de.)    See  Keats  (John)L 
Sells  (V.  P.).  M.A.    THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.    lUustrated.    Cr.  Bvo, 

2S,6d. 

Selous  (Edmund).      TOMMY   SMITH'S 
ANI.MALS.      Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Oro. 
Tenth  Edition.    Fcap.  Bivo.    as.  6d, 
School  Edition,  is.  6d. 
TOMMY  SMITHS  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated  by  Aigusta  Gukst.      Fourth 
Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.    as  6d, 
School  Edition,  xs.  6d, 
Senter    (George),    B.Sc    (Lond.),   Ph.D. 

See  Textbooks  of  Science. 
Shakespeare  ( WUUam). 
THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1693  ;  163a  ;   1664  ; 
1685.    Each  ;^4,  4s.  net,  or  a  complete  set, 
;£ia,  I9S.  net. 

Folios  3  and  4  are  ready. 
Folio  a  is  nearly  ready. 
THE    POEMS   OF   WILLIAM    SHAKE- 
SPEARE.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Georgs  Wyndham.  Demy  Bvo.    Buch- 
ram,  gilt  top.  xos.  6d. 

See  also  Arden  Shakespeare,  Standard 
Library  and  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 
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IntrcKlii' lioM,    l.y    |.    (!m;-ri.-.     (.■ii.i.r.s, 
M.A.    <>  ^•r,^     f  ^. 

IN     MF.MoUIAM,    MATD.    AND    TlfK 
J'KINl'KS.s.      lMn.<l    l.y    f.    C'iuim  .n 
c:.M.i.iN..  M.A.    (V.  J:.-.'.     u^. 
Soc  :il-  )  Liltl"  l.i    r.irv. 

Terry  (C.  S.).     S'-r  <  )v!".-r<l  iJio^jraphirs. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.)-     >*^-«-  l»itl<*  I'il'r.ny. 

Theobald  (P.  V.\  M.A.  INSKCT  LIKK. 
Illustrated.  Stcotui  Edition  Rer'ised.  Cr. 
Bvfi.    7S.  td. 

Thlbandean (A.  C).  HON APARTK  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  O.  K.  Fortrsque,  LL.I).  Witii 
I  a  Illustratiorw.     Demy  8ri».     lof.  6*/.  net. 

Thonpton  (A.  W,\    See  Little  (iuide*. 

ThomMon  (A.  P.)-  ^ee  Textl>ooks  of 
Technology. 

Tlleston(MaryW.).  DAILY  STRKNCJTH  | 
FOR  DAILY  NICEDS.  Fourteenth  Kdi-  ' 
Hon.  Medium  i6mo.  si.  6*/.  net.  Also  an  i 
edition  in  superior  Inndinf;.  (a. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.).  F.K.H.S.  .Sec  Little  ' 
liooks  un  Art  and  Little  CiuiMvs. 

Townley  ( Uuly  Susan).     M  V  CHIN  KS K 
NOTK-HOOK      With  16  Illustrations  and 
3  Mapii.  Third Kd.  l]etny?:fl.  int.fMf.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  i<  nl.^i  pulilisheil. 

Toynbce (Paget).  M.A.,  D.I.itt.    IN  TUV. 
FOOTPRINTS  OF  DANTE.    A  Trca- 
sury  of  Verse  and  Prose  from  the  works  of 
Dante.     Small Cr.Zpo.     At.  f->tl.  net. 
See  also  Oxford  Hiocrnphicx  and  D.intc. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DKIKDKE  WKDDEH 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Second  and 
K, vised /edition.     I.ar^e  Po^t  Zvo.     6s. 

NEW  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  Large 
Post  Zvo.     ts. 

Trevelyan(0.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoIIctc, 
CimhridRe.  ENGLAND  L'NDER  THE 
.STUARTS.  With  Map*  and  Pl.in^  Third 
Edition.     Devty  ?,7'0.     \ns.  6d.  net. 

TrnnthArk  ((\.  t\J\.     See  I.iitlc  Gnifle«i. 


tl,.-  L.I.-  I»l  -■ 

Vincent (J.  I 

ANdlJ  \    I 

I''  liliiNtr.iii 

..\ii  .  k.U. 

Voejrelln  (A. 

ti-'M  Sriii's. 

WaddelKCoI 

AND  ITS 
of  the  Exp4 
Illu.stration' 
CheaferKd 

Wade(0.  W 
HISTORY 
Cr.  ^vo.    fix 

Wade(0.  W 
M.A.     Sec: 

Wajrner  (Rl 

NERS   M 

lions,  cmhc 

tion-i.     Hy 

and    lUsii. 

/'Vrt/  l-'O. 

Vol.  I.- 

Thirt 

Vi»t.     II. 

TnK 

Viii..  in.- 

Walkiey  (A 
Cr.  Sr"*.     6 

WalKJ.  CV 

WallaceHai 
Heme  I 'ay 
ON  EN(il 

Walters  (H. 
ami  Classic 

Walton  (F.  ' 

Walton  (Izi 
See  i.P.l>. 

Walton  (I xai 

Watcrlious« 
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Wells(J.),M.  A.,  FellowandTutor  ofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Edition,    Cr.%vc,    3s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    £i£htA 
Edition,    With  3  Maps.    Cr.  Svo,     y.  6d. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Wesley  (John).    See  Library  of -Devotion. 

WheMon  (F.  W.\  A  LITl  L£  BROTHER 
TO  THE  BIRDS.  The  life-story  of  St. 
Francis  retold  for  children.  With  15  Illus- 
trations, 7  of  which  are  by  A.  H.  Buck- 
land.    Larg9  Cr.  %xfO.    ts. 

Whlbley  (C.>.    See  Henley  (W.  E.). 

Wbibley  (L.X  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Colleee,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.    Cr,  8w.    ts. 

Whltaker  (O.  tl.X  M. A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

White  (QUbert).    See  Standard  Library. 

Whitfield  (E.  B.X  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Whitehemi  (A.  W.).  GASPARDDE 
COLIGNY,  Admiral  of  France. 
With  lUustraUons  and  Plans.  Dtmy  %vo, 
I3X.  6</.  ntt. 

Whiteley  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C,  Princioal  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School,  West  Brom- 
wich.  AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr,  Botf.    2f .  fid. 

WMtley  (Miss).   See  Dilke  (Lady). 

WUUInfl:  (MlAS  L.),  Ute  Staff  Teacher  of 
the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery. 
THE    COMPLETE    COOK.      With  42 
lUustxations.    Denty  %vo,    7/.  &/.  net, 
A  Colonial  edition  is  also  published. 

Wbitten  (W.).    See  Smith  (John  Thomas). 

Wb vter A.  a.),  B.Sc.  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wllberfforce  (WUfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde     (Oscar).         DE     PROFUNDIS. 

Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svo,     w.  ntt. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  sd&o  published. 

THE  WORKS. 

A  Uniform  Edition.    Demy  Zvo. 

i2S.  6d.  tut  each  volume. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA:   A  Pby. 

POEMS. 

INTENTIONS  and  THE  SOUL  OF  MAN. 

SALOME.  A  FLORENTINE  TRA- 
GEDY, and  VERA;  or,  THE 
NIHILISTS. 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN:  A  Play 
about  a  GooA  Woman. 

A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE: 
A  Play. 

AN    IDEAL    HUSBAND :  A  PUy. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EAR- 
NEST:  A  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious 
People. 

A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES,  THE 
HAPPY  PRINCE,  and  OTHER  TALES. 

LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  and 
OTHER  PROSE  PIECES. 

DE  PROFUNDIS. 

WlUdns  (W.  H.X  B.A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.     Cr.Zvo,    zs,  6d, 


WlUlams  (A.).  PETROL  PETER:  or 
Pretty  Stories  and  Funny  Pictures.  lUtts- 
trated  in  Colour  by  A.  W.  Mills.  Demy 
Ato.     ys.  6d.  net. 

WlUlamson  (M.  Q.).,  M.A.  See  Anctent 
Cities. 

WllUamsofl  (W.X  6.A.  See  Junior  Ex- 
amination  Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner's  Books. 

Wllmot- Buxton  (E.  M.).  MAKERS  OF 
EUROPE.  Outlines  of  fUiropeaa  History 
for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  With  12 
Maps,    ^inth  Edition,    Cr,  800.    3X.  6d, 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  With  limpet  and 
Illustrations.    Cr.Sro.    y,  6d, 

A  BOOK  OF  NOBLEWOMEN.  With 
x6  Illustrations.    Cr.  9vo.    %s.  6d. 

A   HISTORY    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN : 
FROM   THE  Coming  or  thb  Anglbs  to 
THB  Ybak  1870.    With  30  Maps.    Cr.  8<v. 
y.6d. 
See  also  Beginner's  Books. 

Wllson(  Bishop. ).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Wilson  (A.  J.).    See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (H.  A.).    See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (J.  A.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.  LYRA  PAS- 
TORALIS :  Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 
Home.    Pott  Zvo.    as.  6d. 

Wlnbolt  (S.  B.),  M.A.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     Cr.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE :  An  Aid 
to  Composition.  Cr,  Svo.  3s.  6ti.  Kbv, 
w.  net. 

indie  (B.  C.  A.X  D.Sc.,F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  See 
Antiquary's  Books,  Little  Guides,  Ancient 
Cities,  and  School  Histories. 

WlnterbotluuD  (Canon),  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.B.    See  Churchman's  Library. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.-M.,  V.d.G.C.R, 
G.CM.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  With  Illustrations, 
and  29  Maps.  Ety^h  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Demy  Zvo.  7*.  6tf .  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (J.  A.  B.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Wood  (J.  hickory).    DAN  LENO.    Illus- 
trated.    Third  Edition,    Cr.  Svo.    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (W.  BirkbecIO,  M.A.,late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmoods 
(Major  J.  B,\  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spsnsbr  Wilkinson. 
With  34  Maps  and  Plans.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Bvo.    las.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher),  M.A.  See 
Antiquary's  Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS  OF. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Nowell  C.  Smith,  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Demy  Svo.     15X.  net. 

POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
Selected  with  au  Introduction  by  Sto^-pokd 


^m 


flcnfral  Kditor.  j.  II.  I^> 
I-\ap.  'i^'i.'fl.      I  J. 
TmI'  Kff.Ti  i:  <\y   Si.  I'.\t  >    ini'  \i'>-'ii-.  T'. 
TMK   C.Ai.A  MANS.      I'.A plajnnl    Ijy    A.     W. 
Robinson,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
KccLKKiASTBft.    Kxplaincd  by  A.  W.  Streane, 

n.D. 

The  Kfistuc  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  Philifpiana.  Kxplaincd  by  C.  R.  D. 
RigR"*  n.D.    Second  Kditicn, 

The  RpitTLE  or  St.  Jambs.  Explained  by 
H.  W.  Fulford  M.A. 


The  Churchman's  Bi 


i:rn,  r,. 

dd.  net  r 

I-.MAIf.      I 

Two  I  ',. 

Thk  Ki'isi 

THE  KpI 

ker,  M. 

The  Gor: 
RxpUin 
9S.  6d.  * 

The  Bpis 

THE    O 
pUined 


The  Churchman's  Lih 


General  Editor,  J.  1 1. 
Crmvn  ^vo. 
The  Bbgihnings  of  Knglish  Christianity. 

By  W.  R.  Collin-i.  M.A.    With  Map. 
Thk  Kingdom  of  Hbavrn  Hrrr  and  Hrrr- 

aftrr.     By  Canon  Winterbotham,   M.A., 

n.Sc.,LL.B. 
The  Workmawbhtp  of  thr  Prayer  Book  : 

ltd  Literary  and  Litur(;ical  Aspects.     11]^  J. 

Dowden.  D.D.     Second  Edition^  Revised 

and  EnUrged. 


BURN,  n 

3j.  td.  ea 

Evolutio 

Some   Nb 

Arthur  A 

Thk  Chui 
Old  Tr! 
Third  h 

Com PAR Ai 
CuUoch. 


Classical  Translati( 

Crown  %vc. 

Horace— 


i^CsCHVLUS— The  Ore^teian  Trilogy  (Agamem- 
nun,  Cho€phoroe,  Kumenideb).  Translated 
by  Lewi*  Campbell.  LI* I),     sx. 

Cicero— De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  R.  N. 
P.  Moor,  M.A.    Second  Edition,     v.  M. 


by  A.  D. 

LUCIAN— S 

Irwin,  ^ 
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BitlTISH  COMMBXCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM 
EUZABBTH  TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  dc  B. 
Gibbins,  LUlD.,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  as. 

Commercial  Examination  Papers.    By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Utt.D.,  M.A.     is.  6d. 
The  Economics  or  Commerce,     By  H.  de 

B.  Gibbins,  LittD.,  M.A.    Second  Edition, 
is.td. 
A  German  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.    With  Vocabulary,    as. 
A  Commercial  Geography  or  the  British 

Empire.     By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.     Sixth 

Edition,    as. 
A   Commercial    Geography    or    Foreign 

Nations.    By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    as. 

A  Primer  or  Business.  By  S.  Jackson, 
M.A.    Fourth  Edition.     is.6d. 


Gommercial  Series 

Crown  Svo, 

A  Short  Commbrciau  «c     ByF. 

G.  Taylor,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition,     is.  6d, 
French  Commercial  Correspondence.    By 

S.   E.   Bally.     With   Vocabulary.      Third 

Edition,     as. 
German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 

S.   E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     Second 

Edition,    as.  6d. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition,  as. 
Precis  Writing  and  OrricB  Correspond. 

ENCB.     By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     Second 

Edition,    as. 
A  Entrance  Guide  to  Professions  and 

Business.    By  H.  Jones,    is.  6d. 
The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 

Entry.     By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.    as. 
Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 

Second  Edition,    as. 


Mezzotints.    By  Cyril  Davenport.    With  40 

Plates  in  Photogravure. 
Porcelain.     By  Edward  Dillon.     With    19 

Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5  in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures.     By  Dudley  Heath.     With  9 

Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 

Phoiogravute. 
Ivories.    By  A.  Maskell.     With  80  Plates  in 

Collotype  and  Photogravure. 
English    Furniture.      By  F.  S.  Robinson. 

With  i6o  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 

Photogravure.    Second  Edition. 
Engush    Coloured    Books.      By    Martin 

Hardie.     With  28  Illustrations  in  Colour 

and  Collotype. 


The  Ooxmoiflsenr's  Library 

IVidg  Royal  Svo,     25^.  nef. 


European  Enamels.  By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame,  C.  B.  With  54  Plates  in  Collotype 
and  Half-tone  and  4  Plates  in  Colour. 

Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Work.  By 
Nelson  Dawson.  With  many  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure.   Second  Edition. 

Glass.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  37  Illus- 
trations in- Collotype  and  la  in  Colour. 

Seals.  By  Walter  de  Gray  Birch.  With  52 
Illustrations  in  Collotype  and  a  Frontbpiece 
in  Photogravure. 

Jewellery.  By  H.  Clifford  Smith.  With  50 
Illustrations  in  Collotype,  and  4  in  Colour. 


The  ninstrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap  Svo.     y.  6d.  mt  each  volume, 
COLOURED   BOOKS 


Old  Coloured  Books.    By  G«orge  Paston. 

With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.lvo.  as.net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  Esq. 

By  Nimrod.    With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.    Fourth 

Edition. 
The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.     By  Nimrod. 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 
Handley  Cross.    By  R.  S.  Surtees.    With 

17  Coloured  Plates  and  xoo  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech.    Second  Edition, 
Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour.     By  R.  S. 

Surtees.     With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 

Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 
JoRROCKs'  Jaunts  and  Jollities.    By  R.  S. 

Surtees.    With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 

Aiken.    Second  Edition. 
Ask  Mamma.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With  13 

Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech. 


The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.    By 

R.  S.  Surtees.    With  7  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wooo. 
The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 

the  Picturesque.     By  William  Combe. 

With  30  Coloured  Plates  byT.  Rowlandson. 
The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search 

OF   Consolation.     By  William   Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in 

Search  of  a  Wife.    By  William  Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  byT.  Rowlandson. 
The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  :  the 

Little  Foundlinff  of  the  late  Dr.  Sjrntax. 

By  the  Author  of '  The  Three  Tours.'  With 

34  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 
The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 

Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 

Illustrations    by   the  Author    of    'Doctor 

Synux.'    Two  Volumes. 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

iComtimma* 
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Messrs,  Methuen's  CATAtocuE 


Ic-i.tsTnAT^ti  PocitCT  Li^tTAHvur  Plain  amd  Colouaid  BrK\%f,^^iifntiHMfi/. 

Gahpma  :  Of,  the  Art  oT  Preferring  Game  ;; 


Tfit  Dancxov  Lif^if :  APuni^  By  ifacA<ithur 
nf  '  T>aciot  Synta^^'  Illustrated  wLih  16 
CoJauml  Kagnvingi  by  'i\  RowlfttidM>tL 

Lim  IN  Loypot*:  oth  the  Day  ^nd  Nlgbt 
Si;tncJl  of  ferry  Hftwlhurti,  £fiq+>  iu)d  hu 
F.leeaDt  Friend,  CorinthlAn  'lom^  By 
J'icrct  E»n.  With  36  Colouretl  J^to  hy 
1.  R.  and  G- CntikshAok^  With  numcroui 
L>t5ignt  on  Wood. 

RtAL  L[^E  IN  Lon[x)n:  or,  the  Roinblu 
Am\  AJvtntuifei  oi  Bob  T^llyho^  ^^IL  *^^ 
hih  Cou&in,  The  Hoiid  Tqdi  D^hall,  By  an 
A maieutt Pierce  EgAnV  With  31  Ccjlour<cJ 
PUiei    by    Aiken    and    RowlaAdion,    etc 

Tmf.  Tjfi!  oir  AN  ArTOK.      fir  Piercfl   EgBii* 

With  17  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 

Antl  Kveml  Deiiiguii  on  Wow)^ 
Tii£  VicAk  D^  WAKeFi^t-ti^    Fr  Olivnr  GoM- 

bmLth.   With  34  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 

Lin'.Isonb 
The    McLtTAhV    Auventi^hju    or    Jc 

NKwcoMit.  iJy  rtnOni«fr  With  ijCol 

I'Jjues  by  T-  Rowiatidton^ 
TiiH  Nat lOhtAL  Spouts  or  Oseat  Fhitaiw. 

\\'^L^^    DcM.rlplItJr]'^    :in't    :!-.■  (fi^lndTH-Hl    ^'1:L[^■^ 
►  ly  J^t^lry  AlVen. 

ThK    AlA'tNl  IKI  S    ok    a    I'OSI     C   APIAIN.      J'-V 

A  Naval  Ofticcr.      Willi  ^4  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 


3  (^oldured 


aitd  an  ]  mproveit  Meihrxt  of  nmliLfift  Planta- 
Itun*  und  Coverin  cjipiained  and  ilJoitr;iicd 
by  Lawrtiice  Kawstcme^  £jv].  With  ij 
OjfourcJ  Plai*i  tijr  T-  Rawlm*, 

An  Ac'ADtuv  rnK  Gro^n  HoftiiiHflN  ;  Can- 
taining  tbe  <:ompteL<4t  liviLruciions  for 
W^llcin^,  Trouing,  Cantering,  GaJloymCi 
Stunibhr^p  and  TumMlnVd  firusirated  with 
37  Coloured  Plates,  unJ  ndortied  witb  a 
Portrait  of  ch^  Au thorn  fiy  Gcxiflrey 
GambAdOr  Esq. 

ReaTh  LirK  IN  iKtirANu^  (w^  the  Day  and 
Ni^ht  Scencn  of  Hriiin  Inuru,  £1h]-»  arid  hit 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O'Dosberly* 
By  A  Rea]  Paddy.  With  t^  Coloutpd  Plaice 
by  Heath,  Marks,  eit:* 

Twt  Advknturhs  of  ToirKtiv  T^kwCOkis  im 
Ttiit  Nm^.  By  Alfred  Dunon.  With  *6 
Coloured  Plates  by  Th  RowUndMti. 

Tut  Old  E^t^iLrsH  S^utuE:  A  Poem.  By 
John  Careic^,  ¥.v\.  With  tq  Colotired 
P1at«  aft«r  the  style  ofT^  Ro^^landiOD* 

The  E>iGLi5H  5rv,  By  Eernitrd  BLack- 
cDAntlc.  An  original  Work^  Characterutii^ 
Satirical  Hnmorouh,  compnsinff  Kcnet  ana 
iVtifh*!;;  in  (?^'erv  Rank  nf  S>^ieiy,  bfinj? 
I'ljrtr.iif--  ii('  r^|i-  1  fUi'lrjuu^i^  rrjLiiit]i!,  F.t  <  rq- 

M  iL'.  ^iid  Ni»iijriiJLi^H„  With  7  j  CuUiijroLi 
I'latcs  i  y  K.  Cki  ikshank,  and  many 
1  llustiations     on     wood.       Jivo      I'dufMcs. 


1 


PLAIN    BOOKS 


The  Ck.wi  :  A  Poem.  Py  Rol»ert  Hlair. 
Ilhistr.itt'd  l>y  I-  KteiiiiigN  cxcciiled  by  Louis 
."-^cluavonetli  Injiii  the  <  .1  i'.4inal  Invent  ioiis  c  ■  f 
William  HIakc-.  With  an  i:n-iaved  Title  Wv^c 
and  a  Portrait  ol  l'>lake  by  I".  Phillips,  R.A. 
The  illustration^,  are  rcprodii'^cd  in  pliutn- 
j^ravure. 

IlIASI  KA  I  Il^NS    '>).■     THI-     P.OOK     OV      ]n\\.         In- 

ver  ted  ami  .-n^iaviM]  by  William  Plake. 
I'heso  faiiious   I llustratii^^ns      ji  in  numbtr 

--arc  r<.-pr<-)duced  in  photogravure. 
.r.s..r's      Fahlks.       With     380     Woodcuts     by 

riirjm.'is  P.cwick. 
WiNi  .soK  Casi  t.F.  PyW.  Harrison  .Ainsworth. 

With  IT  Plates  and  8;  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 

by  George  Cruikshank. 


Tiih  lowEK  01  I.'iNDor,.  r.y  W.  HairivMn 
Ain-'A'Tih.  With  .to  Plates  and  ^S  U'o..)dcnts 
in  the  Te.vt  by  (b.or-r  Cruikshank. 

Frank  Faiklf(,m.  I'y  F.  F.  ."^uK-dley.  With 
30  Plates  by  (;eoi^;c  Cruikidiank. 

Handy   Ani>y.      Pv  .Samu.  1    Lover.      With   74 

Illustrations  by  the  .\uihor. 

TlIK  CoMiiKAi  A\<,1  I  K.  P.y  I.'aak  Walton 
and  Charl.s  t'r-tion.  With  14  I'l.itcs  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the    I  e.\t. 

TllK  F^iCKWiCK  Paikhs.  p.y  Charles  I  )icken,s. 
NN'ilh  ilif  4;  Illu-lrations  by  Scym-.m  a'i«l 
i'hi,'.  the  two  Ibiss  Pl.ites,  and  the  32  Con- 
temporary (  )nwhyii  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Ediicri  l)y  A.  ^\.  M.  .STEDM.W.  M.A.     /-;,.'/•.  8:v'.      if. 

Junior  Fkkncu   Fxamina  pion  Paieks.      Py     Junior  Lai  in  I'"xA.Mir.\  1  son  Patjiks.      P.>  C. 
F.  Jacob,  M.A.     Sci.uui  Junti.^n.  (,.    P-.ttius',  P.A.     luuirth  Kdituyn.     Key. 

Jl'NIOR  ^.N(jI.IsH    ICXA,MINAri<»N    i\\rKHS.       Py  ;■..   6f/.    net. 

W.  Williamson,  p.  A.  Jlnw'K    C.rsKKM      T.-.  K"i<m  a  rioN     Kxamina- 

Junior  .\kiiiimi:  lie    Fxamination   P\ii:rs.  1  ion    Pai'I  ks.      i^y    W.    S.    Beard.       Kt.v, 

Py  W.  S.   Heard,      /','urth  h.iidcn.  -^s.  Nf.   >ir(. 

Junior  Algfuka  Fxaminat  ION  PaiilKs.     py  Un[.i:<  ( .1  .  .(.kaihv    Fx\.MiNArioN    Papkrs. 

S.  W    Finn.  M.A.  I   '      P.y  W.  ( ;.  P.iker.   M..\. 

Junior  (o-i- KK  FvA'.tiNAiK^N  Paifrs.    P.y   T.  Jvnp.k  (iiRMAN    l-.\  amination   Pai-kks      Pv 

".  Weatherhead.  M.A.      Key.   ^..  6,/.  ».v /.  A.  \-,,e.->din.  M 
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Methuen's  Junior  School-Books 


Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP.  LL.D. 

A  Class-Book  or  Dictation  Passages.  By 
W.  WilUaouon,  B.  A  Tkirieentk  Edition, 
Cr.  %vo,    IS,  64i, 

Thx  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
Edited  by  E.  WUton  South,  M.A.  With 
Three  Maps.    Cr.  8cv.     u.  6d. 

The  Gospel  AccoRDiNGTO  St.  Makic.  Edited 
bv  A.  E.  Ruble,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps. 
Cr,  Zoo.    IS,  6tL 

AJuNiOR  English  Grammar.  By  W.  William. 
SCO.  B.  A.  With  numerous  passaees  for  parsing 
and  analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  writin  g. 
Fourth  Edition,    Cr.  %vo,    as. 

A  Junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.  A. , 
F.CS.  With  78  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion,   Cr,  %vo,    as.  6d, 

The  Acts  op  the  Apostles.  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Ruble,  D.D.    Cr.  8tv.    as. 

A  Junior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
hornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo,    as. 

Elementary  Experimental  Science.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.S.  Chemistry 
by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc  With  a  Plates  and 


,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON.  B.A. 

154  Diagrams.     Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo, 

as,6d. 
A  Junior  Geometry.      By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 

With  376  Diagrams.    Ftyih  Edition,    Cr, 

Stfo.  as. 
Elementary    Experimental    Chemistry. 

By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.    With  4  Plates  and 

109  Diagrams.      Second  Edition  revised, 

Cr,  Sro.    as, 
A   Junior    French    Prose.     By  R.  R.  N. 

Baron,  M.A.     Third  Edition,    Cr.Zoo,    as. 
The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.    With 

an    Introduction   and   Notes    by   William 

Williamson,  B.A.    With  Three  Maps.    Cr, 

9vo,    as. 
The  First  Book  op  Kings.    Edited  by  A.  £. 

RiiBiE,  D.D.    With  Maps.    Cr,  Sev.    7s. 
A   Junior   Greek    History.    By   W.    H. 

Spragge,  M.A.    With  a  Illustrauons  and  5 

Maps.    Cr.  Boo.     as.  6a. 
A  School  Latin  Grammar.    By  H.  G.  Ford, 

M.A.     Cr.Boo.    as.  6d. 
A  Junior  Latin  Prose.    By  H.  N.  Asman, 

M.A.,  B.D.    Cr.  Zvo.    as.  6d. 


Leaden  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A..  Canon  of  Westminster.     With  Portraits. 


Cr,  Svo. 

Cardinal  Newman.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilbbrforce.    By  G.  W.  Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Charles  Simeon.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 

{ohnKnox.  By  F.MacCmm.  Second  Edition. 
ohn  Howe.    By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
*HOMAS  Ken.    By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.    By  T.  Hodgkin, 

D.C.L.     Third  Edition, 
John  Keblb.    By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 


2J.  net, 

Thomas  Chalmers.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot   Andrewes.      By  R.  L.  Ottley, 

D.  D.    Second  Edition, 
Augustine   op   Canterbury.      By   £.    L. 

Cutts,  D.D. 
William  Laup.     By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 

Third  Edition. 
John  Donne.     By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmer.    By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimer.     By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A. 

J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
Bishop  Butler.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


The  Liliraxy  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  8w,  cloth^  2s.  ;  leather^  2s,  6d,  tiet. 


The  Confessions  op  St.  Augustine.  Edited 

by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Sixth  Edition, 
The  iMrTATiON  op  Christ  :  called  also  the 

Ecclesiasdcal  Music.    Edited  by  C  Bigg, 

D.D.    Fifth  Edition, 
The  Christian  Year.     Edited  by  Walter 

Lock,  D.  D.    Fourth  Edition. 
Lyra    Innocbntium.       Edited    by   Walter 

Lock,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 
The  Temple.     Edited  by  E.  C  S.  Gibson, 

D.  D.    Second  Edition, 
A  Book  op  Devotions.    Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge.  B.D.    Second  Edition. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 

LiPB.  Edited  by  C  Bigg,  D.D.  Fourth  Ed. 
A  Guide  to  Eternity.    Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge,  B.D. 


Edited  by 


The  Inner  Way.    By  J.  Tauler. 

A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
On  the  Love  op  God.     By  St.  Francis  de 

Sales.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 
The  Psalms  op  David.    Edited  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D. 
Lyra  Apostolica.     By  Cardinal   Newman 

and  others.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland, 

M.A.,  and  Canon  H.  C  Beeching,  M.A. 
The  Song  op  Songs.  Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The  Thoughts  op  Pascal.     Edited  by  C 

S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
A    Manual    op    Consolation    from    the 

Saints  and  Fathers.    Edited  by  J.  H. 

Bum,  B.D. 
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Messrs.  Mettiuen's  Catalogue 


Tt\E  DitvoTtONS  or  St.  Ahsklh^   Edited  by 

C   a  J.  Webb,  M.A. 
Cj]ia[:e  AbOWNpine^  to  Tthh  Chikf    nr   S(n- 

NLh^.     Gy  Jahn  Bunna.     ICdh«I  hy  S.  CI 

Frcfr,  M.A. 

by  A.  K.  BuTn^  B,  D* 
LvHA    SACit^  ^    A    BljcA    of   SACFed    Vcrte. 

KdlLcJ   by   Canon   H^    C    fiecchitii;,  MA. 

■Sg€<?nJ  £ai<TaH,  rtJrt'jUif. 
A  I^AVBOUK  FHUHTMltS^trt-rsAJ^tjFAIrHKIU, 

KdiLcdh^  J.  H.  Burn,  G,  D, 
A  LiiTLE  Book  of  HKAyRHiv  WispDid.     A 

SttecLion  fram  the  English  Myttiot   Edited 

by  K.C.  CfejfOry, 
Lii.HT'i  Lira,  *nij  Lovv*   A  Selrction  from  ihc 

I  rermin  Mystics,  lidit«!^>yW.  RJnsc^M.A. 
Au    iNTxaoucTiov  TO  Thk  DtvpuT  Life. 

]W  f^t-  F^riLncJi  de  Silfi-     Tmntiaied  and 

Kdi[ed  by  T.  Barns.  M.A. 
rnv    LiTTjJS   FLowrns  ot   Tiiit  Cumiotis 

Ml^siea     St.      FH\tict4      ASit     ov      hls 

Kkia)U^     Done  Jnio  Kntflbh  hy  Wh  Hcy- 

v'l.nji)       M^jth  an   Introduction  by  Ah    t>. 

t'erren  HowelJ. 


Mahcmkvtiv  al  Mowoq  :  a.  CaaiempUtkm 
or  Dcatb  And  ImuiOftAltty.  By  Htftinr 
MontHKU^  Earl  af  Itfanchutcr.  With  an 
Introditctloti  hy  Eti»Wth  Watte  rbausr, 
Kditor  of  *A  Little  Book  of  Life  ^ud 
Dfath.* 

T««  Snmtu'AL  Cuii>Et  which  Di*-ertLaaulftS 
ihe  SouJ  »nd  btinas  it  t>y  tbe  Inward  Wiy 
to  the  FrtiitiL^n  orperfwrt  Contemv^Ation, 
;iiid  th(?  Rich  Trcuurc  of  InnjrHil  J'fcice» 
Whtt?]i  ^iv  Ui*  Michaehle  ^Fcplinus^  I'rteit^ 
Trani^aied  from  the  J  tat  inn  copYn  printed  At 
Venice,  1^85.  Edited  writ ti  an  IntrodiJttJaB 
by  Kithleen  LyticUon.  Afid  tr  Tiatt  by 
Capon  Scott  liQlLand. 

DhVOT|i>SS   f^H   EVKHV    DaV   of   TTrtE  WttK 

AND     THB    OhEAT     FttiTlVAJUi-         Hjr    JoiltJ 

W*iley.  &lit?df  with  an  latroductioa  Uy 
Canon  C^  Bodineton. 
PkKCSS  Pjeivat^Bk  By  Lancelot  Andrcwes, 
BithOp  of  WinchflSCer.  Sfllcction^  fr(?m  tha 
TranJation  by  Canon  P.  R.  KriEhtman. 
Kfiitcd,  *Jth  rni  I ntroU action,  by  A.  1^. 
Tlurn.  D.D. 
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Little  Books  on  Art 

/F////  ntany  i/iialrations.      Dcniy  \Unic.      2..  Or/,  /.v/. 
Each  \c'liinir  consists  of  about  200  pa^os,  and  contams  fiDiii  ^o  to  jo  lllu4i 
incliulm}.'  a  I'luntispiccr  in  I'lc  >Iol:i  a\ni  i- 
(}kkkk  Aim,    H.  l5.\V.,ltcis.      fhirJ  Jut'itunt. 
RooKi'i  AILS.     K.  Alm.uA. 
K»-vs<.i  i.^.      j.  Siinc.     .Si\OHd  /■:Jit:on. 
HoMM- V.      f;.-Mrjc  I'.ivtoi). 
Wat  IS.      R.  K.  I  >.  Sk-t.  hhy. 

Llk.II  I..N.      Alirt-  Corkran. 

Vklasmim/.       Wilfrid   Will.crf..r.  r   .u.-l    A.    R. 

Oilhcrt. 
GkiclvI'-.  a.M)  r.ourni-R.     ICli/.i  F.  rollanl. 
Vam.vck.      M.  (;.  Sn.allu..<„l. 
Ti'KNKK.      Kr.iiic  s  ryiirllCUI. 
Di-kh;.     Jcssir  All.-,,. 
Hoi  Mi:iN.      Mr^.  C.   I'nrtf m  tir. 
RUKM  -[oNT.-,.       I'orliiii'r    dr     l.i^lr.         77r/»-,/ 


Holl'NL<K.       H.    P.    K.   ski|,t..n. 
Remhi;am)I.      Mr-    1.  .\.  ^,'i.irp. 
('-,K-i.      Wv  r  l'-II.T..I  .(ihl  l;!l,':l  larnM 
Kai  ii  Aia..      A.  R.  I  >r\  hurt. 
Mil  I  T    I.       Nctt.r   p.  ...  o.  k. 
Ii  ilMir.An  1)   M.sS.      [.  W    laa-ll'  v. 
riiKisT   IN   .\ki-.      Mi-,   n.,  mi  V  J-  liner. 
IVWKI  I  KKY.       C'VI  il    I  ).iV(iii)..(|. 
Cl  \^■\'\L.       K.    I  Ml!, .11. 
TlIK  A  I.  IS  .'K    I   \     AN.       K.    Plllon. 

Kna.mkls.      .Mr'-.  N<  Is'.n  Ihiwson. 

MlNlA  I  LKI  s,       ( '.    I  ).i\(  lip.-M. 

CoN^TAiti  K.      n.  \V.    ro,n;.l.iii-. 

(»UK  Ladv  i.N  Aki.      .Mr-.  II.   L.  J.  UI1<  I 


The  Little  Galleries 

Dtfny  \()>no.      2s.  Gi.  >irf. 
Vav\\  vohunc  contains  jo  plates  in    riiolo,L,'i.\vui  c,  together  witli  a  sliort  cntlme  of 
thr  hfo  and  work  of  tlu-  master  to  whom  the  I'O.  .k  is  devoted. 


.\    la  I  I  Li:  r.Aii-KKY  la    K'ivr«Mii)s 
\   Li  iTi a:  Cam  i:ky  OK   Rmmmv. 
A  Lmxi:  Galleky  ok   IIoiimk. 


A   ki 
A   ki 


1  IK    (  ■.  \l  I  l.KY    OV    Mil  1  Al   .. 

I  1  u  (iAiaa-.i.Y  01    I-lNiaa'  h    k< 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  hy  K.  Ik  Ni;\v  and  other  artists,  and  liom  photoeraphs. 

S//IC2//  /'o//  y>ro,  <.\v/',  2.;.  6(^.  //(•/.;  haf^irr,  y.  (hi.  k'c/. 
The   mam  features  of  thes(»  (inides  are  (i)  a  liandv  and   ch.iiininL:  for  in  ;  (_•)  ilhis- 
trationsfrom  photographs  and  by  wcll-kn.own  artist,  ;  (^Itjood  j)kin.^.uKl  maps  •  {  \)  an 
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adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the  natural 
features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridgb    and    its   Colleges.      By  A. 
Hamilton  Thompson.    Second  Edition. 

OxrORD    AND   ITS   COLLEGES.       By   J.   Wclls, 

M.A.     Eighth  Edition, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    By  George  Clinch. 
Westminster  Abbey.    By  G.  E.  Troatbeck. 

The  English  Lakes.  By  F.G.Brabant,  M.A. 
The    Malvern    Country.     By   B.    C  A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's   Country.      By   B.    C.   A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.     Third  Edition, 


North  Wales.    By  A.  T.  Story. 
Buckinghamshire.    By  E.  S.  Koscoe. 
Cheshire.    By  W.  M.  Gallichan. 
Cornwall.     By  A.  L.  Salmon. 
Derbyshire.     By  J.  Charles  Cox,   LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Dorset.    By  Frank  R.  Heath.    Second  Ed, 
Hampshire.     By  J.    Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 

F.S.A. 


By    H.    W.    Tompkins, 
By  G.  Clinch. 


Hertfordshire. 

F.R.H.S. 
The  Isle  op  Wight. 
Kent.     ByG.  Clinch. 
Kerry.    By  C  P.  Crane. 
Middlesex.    By  John  B.  Firth. 
Norfolk.    By  W.  A-  Dult. 
Northamptonshire.     By  Wakeling  Dry. 
Oxfordshire.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
Somerset.     By  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 
Suffolk.     By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
Surrey.    By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 
Sussex.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.     Second 

Edition, 
The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Morris. 
The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Morris. 

Brittany.    By  S.  Barine-Gould. 
Normandy.    By  C.  Scudamore. 
Rome    By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Sicily.     By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


ByJ.E. 
ByJ.E. 


The  Little  Liliraxy 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Small  Pott  Svo.     Each  Volumcy  clolh,  is,  6d.  net;  leathery  2s.  6d.  net. 

Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  \  Cralk  {ftlr;)^    J  OH  N_H  A  L  I  F  A  X, 


LYRICS 
Austen  (jiwe).     PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.   Edited  by  E.V.  Lucas.    Two  Vols. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY.    Edited  by  E.  V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF  LORD 

BACON.    Edited  by  Edward  Wright. 
Barham  (R.    H.).      THE   INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS.     Edited    by   J.    B.    Atlay. 

Two  Volumes. 
Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Second  Edition, 
Beckford   (William).      THE   HISTORY 

OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.    Edited 

by  E.  Denison  Ross. 
BUke  (WilUam).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

WILLIAM    BLAKE.    Edited  by  M. 

Perugini. 
Borrow  (Qeorge).    LAYENGRO.    Edited 

by  F.  HiNDEs  GroOme.     Two  Volumes. 
THE    ROMANY    RYE.      Edited  by  John 

Sampson. 
Browning  (Robert).     SELECTIONS 

FROM     THE    EARLY    POEMS     OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING,     ttited  by  W. 

Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 
Canning  (Qeorge).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE    ANTI- JACOBIN :    with   George 

Canning's  additional  Poems.     Edited  by 

Lloyd  Sanders. 
Cowley  (Abraham).     THE  ESSAYS  OF 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY.   Edited  by  H.  C. 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
GEORGE  CRABBE.  Edited  by  A.  C. 
Deane. 


GENTLEMAN.      Edited  by  Annie 

Matheson.     Two  Volumes. 
Craaiiaw  (Riciiard).      THE    ENGLISH 

POEMS    OF    RICHARD   CRASHAW. 

Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 
Dante  (Allghieri).     THE  INFERNO  OF 

DANTE.       Translated  by  H.   F.  Carv. 

Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.   Trans- 

lated  by  H.  F.  Carv.    Edited  by  Paget 

Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE   PARADISO   OF    DANTE.     Trans- 

lated  by  H.  F.  Carv.    Edited  by  Paget 

Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Parley  (Qeorge).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Edited  by  R.  A.  Strbatfeild. 
Deane  (A.  C,\     A  UTTLE  BOOK  OF 

LIGHT  VERSE. 
Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

Two  Volumes. 
Ferrier  (Susan).     MARRIAGE.     Edited 

by    A.     Goodrich  •  Freer     and     Lord 

Iddbsleigh.     Two  Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 
Qaskell(Mrs.).    CRANFORD.    Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas.    Second  Edition. 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  TH  E  SCARLET 

LETTER.    Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer. 
Henderson  (T.  P.).     A  LITTLE  BOOK 

or  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 
Keats  (John).     POEMS.    With  an  Intro- 
duction by  L.   BiNYON,  and  Notes  by  J. 

Masefield. 
Kinglake  (A.  W.).     EOTHEN.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.    Second  Edition, 

[Continued. 


ANDRKW    MARVKLI..     K.litcd   l.y    K. 

Wkm.ht.  I 

Milton  (John).      TIIK   MINOR    TOKMS 

OF  .JOHN   MILTON.     K.iitr.l  l.y  H.  C. 

}!i-i(  iiiN*..  M.A.,  ("ain.ri  of  \\Vstiiiiiisi*T. 
Molr(l).  M.).    MANMKWAUCII.     K.iiird 

\>y  T.  F.  IIiMiKKsir;. 
Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).    A  I.ITTLK  HOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  SONNKTS. 
KocbefouoittUKUi).    THK  MAXIMS  OF 

LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD.       Translated 

by  Dean  Stamhopb.      Edited  hy  G.    H. 

POWKLL. 

SHiith(HoniceaBdJaHies).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.  Edited  \ty  A.  D.  Goni.RY, 
M.A. 

Sterne  (Laurwice).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
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The  Little  Quarto  Slu 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.    With  Intr 

Pott  idmo.     In  ^  Volumes,     Leather^  ^ 

Mahogany  /^evolving  Book  Cc 

Miniature  Libn 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  be 
humanity,  devotion,  or  litei 


EuPHRANOR :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  Hy 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
^amo.    Leather^  7t.  nrt. 

PoIjON'ius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modem  In- 
stances. Uy  Edward  FitzCierald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  in 
1852.     Demv  y^iHO.     Leather,  ^s.  net. 

TtiK  RuhAiyat  of  Omak  KiiayvAm.  Hy 
Edward  Fit/Gerald.  From  the  ist  edition 
of  1859,  Fourth  Edition.     Leather ^  is.  net. 
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Oxford  Biograp] 

/Va/.  St'o.     Eiuh  volume ^  elothy  2s.  6d. 

Danth  Ai  li.iiiKki.    By  r.isj«-t 'I  wvnbee,  M.A..      RonKR- 

!>. Lilt.  With  12  Illii>tratiuns.  /'///>«//,////.>«.  With 

GlKUI.AMO   SaViiNA?'i>I.A.       I'.y  K.  1„  S.   Hurs-       Cii  M  n 
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School  Bramtnation  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Cr,  Svo. 
Fksnch  Examination  Papers.     By  A.  M 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Fourteenth  Edition. 
Key.    Sixth  Edition,    6x.  net. 
Latin  Examination  Papers,    ly  A.  M 
Stedman,  M.A.     Thirteenth  Edition. 
Key.    Sixth  Edition.    6f.  net, 
GuEUC  Examination  Papers.    By  A  M 
Stedman,  M.A.    Ninth  Edition. 
Key.    Fourth  Edition,    6s.  ne/. 
Gbbman  Examination  Papers.     By  K.  J 
Morich.    Seventh  Edition. 
Key.     Third  Edition.    6s.  net. 


.  M. 


M. 


2i.  6d. 
History    and    Geography    Examination 

Papers.     By  C.  H.  Spencc,  M.A,     Third 

Edition. 
Physics  Examination  Papers.     By  R.  E. 

Steel,  M.A.,  F.CS. 
General        Knowledge        Examination 

Papers.      By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,   M.A. 

Sixth  Edition, 
Key.    Fourth  Edition,     js.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  Engush  History. 
By  J.  Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.  A. 


School  Histories 

Illustrated,     Crown  %vo,     \s.  6d, 


k  School  History  of  Warwickshire.  By 
RCA.  Wiiidle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

A  School  History  op  Somerset.  By 
Walter  Raymond.    Second  Edition. 

A  School  History  op  Lancashire.  By 
W.  E.  Rhodes. 


A  School  History  op  Surrey. 
Maiden,  M.A. 


A  School  History  op  Middlesex. 
Plarr  and  F.  W.  Walton. 


By  H.  E. 
By  V. 


Methuen's  Simplified  French  Texts 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 
One  Shilling  each. 


L'Histoire  d'une  Tulipe.  Adapted  by  T.  R. 

N.Crofts,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 
Abdallah.     Adapted  by  J.  A.  Wilson. 
Le  Docteux  MathHus.    Adapted  by  W.  P. 

Fuller. 
La  BouiLLiE  au  Miel.    Adapted  by  P.  B. 

Ingham. 
Jean  Valjean.  Adapted  by  F.  W.  M.  Draper. 


La  Chanson  de  Roland.     Adapted  by  H. 

Rieu,  M.A.    Second  Edition, 
Mif  moires  de  Cadichon.    Adapted  by  J.  F. 

Rhoades. 
L'Equipace     de    la     Belle-Nivernaisb. 

Adapted  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts. 
L'Histoire     de     Pierre     et     Camille. 

Adapted  by  J.  B.  Patterson. 


Methuen's  Standard  Library 


Cldh^  IS,  net;  double  volumes ^  is.  6d.net. 

The  Meditations   op  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Translated  by  R.  Graves. 
Sense  and  Sensibility.    Jane  Austen. 
Essays  and    Counsels    and     The     New 

Atlantis.        Francis       Bacon,        Lord 

Verulam. 
Religio    Medici    and    Urn    Burial.     Sir 

Thomas  Browne.    The   text  collated  by 

A.  R.  Waller. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    John  Bunyan. 
Replrctions  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Edmund  Burke. 
The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns. 

Double  Volume. 
The  Analogy  op  Religion,  Natural  and 

Revealed.    Joseph  Butler. 
Miscellaneous  Poems.    T.  Chattbrton. 
Tom  Jones.    Henry  Fielding.   Treble  Vol. 
Ceanpord.    Mrs.  Gaskell. 
The  History  op  the  Decline  and  Fall  op 

THE     Roman     Empire.       E.    Gibbon. 

Text  and  Notes  revised  by  J.   B.  Bury. 

Seven  double  volumes. 
The  Case  ib  Altered.     Every  Man  in 

His  HuMotiR.    Every  Man  Out  op  His 

Humour.    Ben  Jonsoo. 


Paper,  6d,  net;  double  volume,  is.  net. 
The  Poems  a  nd  Plays  op  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Cynthia's  Revels.     Poetaster.     Ben 

Jonson. 
The  Poems  op  John  Keats.    Double  volume. 

The  Text  has  been  collated    by  E.   de 

Selincourt. 
On  the  Imitation  op  Christ.    By  Thomas 

k  Kempis.     Translation  by  C.  Bigg. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 

LiPE.    W.  Law. 
Paradise  Lost.    John  Milton. 

ElKONOKLASTBS  AND  THE  TkNURE  OP  KiNGS 

AND  Magistrates.    John  Milton. 
Utopia  and  Poems.    Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  Republic   op   Plato.      Translated  by 

Sydenham  and  Taylor.    Double  Volume. 

IVanslation  reidaed  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
The    Little   Flowers    op    St.    Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 
The  Works  op  William  Shakespeare.    In 

10  volumes. 
Principal  Poems,  x8i5-i8t8.    Percy  Bysshe 

Shellev.    With  an  Introduction  by  C.  D. 

The  Lipb  op  Nelson.    Robert  Southey. 
Tms  Naturae  History  and  Antiquities  op 
Sblbornb.   Gilbert  White. 


THK  I.AKK  OK  \V1\K.  M,:fiy»'i -r^^-  '''■ 
Carey (Wymond).    LOVK   JHK  Jl'IXiK. 

.SV.VH//  Fiiitit>tt.    C'.  67::    ^J.  i 

Castle  (Affne5  .nui  llgerton),    FI.OWKR 

(V    THK    ()R.\N(ih.    aiiil    Oili' r     I  :iks. 

With  a   Froniispirtc  In   Colour  l)y  A.    11.   ; 

lUukhitul.      Jh!*.i  I-Mitum.     C*:Zvo.     U. 
Charlton    (Randal).      M  A  V  K.      SrconJ 

Edition,    t>.  ^'-c-  J^f'      ^ 
THK  VI RO IN  WIDOW.    Cr.  Sf**.    6j. 

ChMMy(WMtlMrby).   thrtka(;kdy 

OFTHEGREATKMERALD  (V.8rv.6*. 
THK    MYSTKRY  of    A    BUNGALOW. 

Stimd  S^ittPm,    Cr.  Btv.    fix. 
CttfM  (Mrs.  W.  K.y.     THE  GETTING 

WELL  OK  DOROTHY.      Illustrated  by 

GoiDON  BSOWNB.  Stccnd Sdition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

A  {XASH  OF  SUMMER.  Medium  8m^  &/. 
MR&  KEITH'S  CRIME.  MniiumZi'o.  (xi. 
Gow«d(JoMph).  THK  SECRET  AGENT: 

A  Simple  Tale.  Fourtk  Ed.  Cr.  %vo.  tt. 
Ctrbttt    (JttllanX      A    HUSINKSS    IN 

GREAT  WATERS.    MediHtn  Zx'o.    6d 
CcmUI  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.  Twenty Kightk  Kd.  CV.Sw.  dr. 
VENDETTA.  Twenty  Fifth  Ed.  Cr.^itH>.  dr. 
THELMA.  Thirty. Etehth  Ed.  Cr.  8fv».  ts. 
ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A   DEAD 

SELF.     Eighteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Srv.    6«. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.    Fifteenth  Edi- 
tion,    Cr.  Sra.    6j. 
WORMWOOD.    Sixteenth  Ed.   Cr.  Spp.    6s. 
BARAIIHAS:     A      DRKAM     OF     THE 

WORLDS      TRAGEDY.      Forty-Third 

Edition.    Cr.  8v<».     ts. 
TH  E  SO  RRO  W  S  OF  SATAN.  Fifty  Third 

Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  MASTER    CHRISTIAN.     Eleventh 

Edition,  174th  Thousand.  Cr.  ^vo.  6s. 
TEMPORAL    POWER:    A    .STUDY    IN 

SU  PR  E .M  AC Y.  1  so/A  Thousand.  Cr.  Bvo.  f.i 
GOD'S  GOOD  MAN  :  A  Sl.MPLK  LoVK 

STORY.      T-weif:h  Edition.     147111  'Hioii- 

sand.     Cr.  Svo.     Cx. 
TH  K  M 1  (1  n T V  AT( » M.    Tiventy sixth  Kdi- 

t},)n.     (r.  .'■.;'.     f  .. 
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Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LORD. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
Pry  (B.  and  C.B.).    A  MOTHER'S  SON. 

Fi/7h  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
PiUler-IVlaitlAnd    (Ella).      BLANCHE 

ESMEAD.    Second  Edition.   Cr.Bvo.    6*. 
OaUon  (Tom).      RICKERBY'S    FOLLY. 

Mtdium  %vo.     td. 
OatkeU  (MrcX     CRANFORD.     Medium 

%vo.    6d. 
MARY  BARTON.    MediumZwf.    td. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
Oates  (Eleanor).    THE  PLOW.WOMAN. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Qerard    (Dorothea).       HOLY      MATRL 

MONY.    Medium  Sto.    6d. 
MADE  OF  MONEY.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
THE      IMPROBABLE      IDYL.         Third 

EdUiott.    Cr.  9vo.     6s. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  Medium 

Bvo.    6d. 
OlMinff  (Qeorse).      THE  TOWN     TRA- 

VELLER.   Second  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
Olanville  (Ernest).    THE  INCA'S  TREA- 
SURE.   Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.   Illustrated.   Cr.Bvo. 

3J.  6d.     Also  Afedium  Bx/o.     6d. 
Olei?  (Charles).      BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
QrimnKThe  Brothers).  GRIMM'S  FAIRY 

TALES.     Illustrated.     Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
Hamilton  (M.).     THE  FIR.ST  CLAIM. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Harraden  (Beatrice).      IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Bivo.  6s. 
THE  SCHOLARS  DAUGHTER.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 

TANCE   MAN.      Twelfth  Ed.     Cr.  Bvo. 

6s. 
Harrod  (P.)  (Prances  Porbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.    Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
HerbertAon    (A^es    Q.).       PATIENCE 

DEAN.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Hlchens  (Robert).    THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition, 

TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
FELIX-     Fi/tk  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
BYEWAYS.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE   GARDEN   OF    ALLAH.    Sixieemih 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Bvo.   6s. 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Hope  (Anthony).     THE  GOD  IN  THE 

CAR.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 


A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Ed,  Cr.Bvo  6r. 

ALso  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Ft/thEd.   Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo,    6d, 
THE  CHRONICLES   OF   COUNT  AN- 

TONIO.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr.Bvo,    6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
PHROSO.      Illustrated  by  H.   R.   Millak. 

Seventh  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo,  6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo,    6d, 
SIMON  DALE.  lUustrated.  Seventh  Edition, 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  KINGS  MIRROR.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 

?UISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.  6s, 
HE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 
Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
A  SERVANT  OF  THE   PUBLIC     lUus- 

trated.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.    With  a  Fron- 
tispiece by  A.  H.  BucKLAND.     Third  Ed, 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Hope  (Graham).    THE  LADY  OF  LYTE. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.   6s. 
Homunff  (E.  W.).    DEAD  MEN  TELL 

NO  TALES.    MediumBvo.    6d. 
Housman  (Clemence).     THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  AGLOVALEDEGALIS.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
Hueffer  (Pord  Madox).     AN  ENGLISH 

GIRL:   A  Romance.      Second  Edition, 

Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
Htttten  (Baroness  von).    THE   HALO. 

Fi/ih  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.   6s, 
Hyne   (C.   J.   Cutcliffe).       MR.     HOR- 

ROCKS,    PURSER.      Fourth   Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Inffraham  (J.  H.).     THE  THRONE  OF 

DAVID.     MediumBvo.    6d. 
Jacobs  (W.  W.).        MANY   CAR(X)ES. 

Thirtieth  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.     xs.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.     Fifteenth  Edition.,     Cr. 

Bz>o.     \s.  6d. 
AMASfEROFCRAFT.  Illustrated  by  Will 

OwKN.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo,   v.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     Illustrated  by  Will 

OwKN  and  Others.    Seventh  Edition.    Cr. 

Bito.     \s.  6d. 
THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING.    Ninth  Edi^ 

tion.    Cr.  Bvo.     \s.  6d. 
AT    SUNWICH    PORT.      Illustrated    bv 

Will  Owen.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  ^.60, 
DI ALSTON E  LANE.     Illustrated  by  Will 

Owen.    Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    u.  6d, 
ODD  CRAFT.      Illustrated  by  Will  Owen. 

Seventh  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.     xs.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARCTe.     Eighth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.     %s,  6d. 
James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second 

Edititm.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  AMBASSADORS.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Keays  (H.    A.    MitcheU).      HE    THAT 

E  ATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
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Messrs,  Methuen  s  Catalogue 


Textbooks  of  Science 

Edited  by G.  P.  QOODCHli.D,  M.  A.,  B.Sc.,  and  a  R.  MILLS,  M.A, 

Fnlly  lUuUrattd. 

A.RX.S.  (LondJ.  P.CS.  CttHtsrr 
S  fedT  I  t.H.  B  y  A.  K.  Du  nrton,  B-  St  (LntdO . 
F*C.S*    With  3  Plfltfi  *:id  jo  DtnerROU^ 


rnATTTCAL        MiCHAMlCJL  S.       H.       WcIIb^ 

FHAcrrgAL    CMUtiij;-rkV.  Pnri  ^    W.  French^ 


Cr^  Br*,    »x* 


Pj<AtTicAL  Chbhisthv,    P»rt «.   W.  French  i  •Examples    in    Rlkkkntakv    Mic^Anim^ 


^inil  1\  H.  BoardoiAJi.     Cr^  Bno,     Jin  6«/+ 
E]CAvi'i.a<i  IN  PKVi>iC3.     By  C   K.   Jacktovt^ 


Practirnl,  fjCnphicAl^  and  Thurrticftl.     Hy 


M^W  M.LM.E.       Cr,    Bw  Gwr^s  Senter,  U.Sc  <Lcioa,X  Ph.D,    Wilt 


i^^LlPE,Sludi«  In  GatJ™  .i»]  School  |        n«.y  Dufi^t*     Cr.  Bw.     if .  6rf, 
Cy   Hwnce    F,   Joo«,    rCS.     With  «o     *At*Okcamjc  CHUWfSTTdr  fob  Schoou  A»ti 
l^iajitairtJL     Cr.  ^pa     if .  <W.  '       TBCMfiiCAL  ln^TtTUTtv   By  A.  E.  DiiMUn, 

-  ^  '      ~  B,St       CLond.),        K.CS.        Witt  joany 

♦FriftbTYftAiiPHTsics.  ByCE.Jnck»hHM.A. 
Wiib   over  |o  ]llL»ti^joii4   afid    numcfouft 


TiiR  OtMi'LBTS  School  Ciickistky.   hy  F. 
\f.  Oldham,  B,A^     With  if«  Illuur^tioiit 

hir^tK^^TAKV  SciKliJtK  ftJB  PtrpiL  TrachkbSu 
I'HVito*  SucTipK.      By    W.    T.   Oouph, 


Textbooks  of  Technology 

i:dited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.  A.,  B.Sc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 

Fully  Illustrated. 
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Handbooks  of  Theology 


Thi-    XXXIX.  Airiicifsnr  tim  CiiUKtu  oi 

|-..,i  AM..        r^ii:.  .1   liy    I-,.    C.    S.    «-.il,M,n, 

I>.I).     /•//////,/.■.'/,';.'.      /',"/!■  :■:■,'.      i.vs.  6./. 

An     1  n  I  !;<  iductii'N     a  ■  >      \  \\\       Ilisioi'V    i-r 

Riiu.icN.        I'.v      1'.      v..      I-v    1.^.      M.A.. 

\An.\K   J-'^urth  /■.>::■. 'fi      I\-n,v^     ,'.    i. •.'.,/. 

Thf.  r»"(.  ;  KiNi:  <M    I  Ml   r.c  Af^  ■  \  11' ••..     r.\  i:. 

I,.    ()ttl-\,    1).  1).       /-.'wr/:  /\i,!:rn  ',:-!:,r,i. 
/V/'-.i    ;rV.      I.-   .  '.:'. 


An    I  NTLoi.r,  ,    to    nu;   Hi-roiv  oi-  imk 

(1.1  i.i.s.       r.v    A.    )•.    Hum.    I'.  I).       /\>'.y 

•:\'.      !..>.  tu/. 
I'lii-    I'll  II  "-,,  Mil  V   i>i     K'lin.i..-.    TM   ^^(.I^NU 
\M)  A-.-i  |.:l.  A.      Hv    Mf.rJ   (  .ildccott    D.h. 

/'r^'/I     ■■•■>'.        loV.    'J. 
A     H  I-   I  •■KS'  i.l-     l-.MI  V  ClIKI-.  I  1A\    h.HTKlNF. 

I'.V  I.  V.  i;.-thtHn.i;.ii.-,.  M.A.    ;v/A'i-  -v.. 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

Ohcial    I'L.iitM,,  WAi;ri;k  I.OCK,  D.l>  .  W.n.lrii  of  K.  l,!r  Cullr^e, 
D-an  lirKiii.lb  ! 'pj;.-  .m  of  l'".\    l;.  .is    n  the  I 'nr..  i  Miy  o:  (Jxk,:  d 

TlIK    l;  H.K    -T   <;iM     I-.       |-..!il.:.l   uilh    li:tr...  I  i..     ■  u  i'     (  •.  .i  i  M  ii  •  a  v  ,.       l;,i,:.,!     i-y    H.     I,. 

au.ji    II   aiM    Not.s   l.y    S      K.    I)ip..r,    !'.]>.  i         (k-u:-.-.  M     \.       /',v/,    ":.-.      r.   . 
Mi:/:  /, /,■.-•,'/*      /'.///.f  ^:v.      1....  t./.  I  HI    I-  11     :i  I-  ..;    Si.    [ami  -.      [.iitd  with  lii- 

Tmi-  Hu..K  ..!■   [.>:.    F..  li.-.l  Iv  I-..  C.  >.<;.ih-L.)i,  !i  -iiMh!!  .II..1   N-t.>  lA    K.   j.    Kiiovvlii,^;, 

D.I).     .^,r.v;.;  A".//.'..  -;.      /Vv/v     ;,-,      c..  |         ''•''■      /'-'"i...'.      ... 

,^  ,    I  i'l    I'— 'K    ..1     F,/i.Ki..i        KJitcd  H.  A.   keJ. 
path.  MA..  I)  I  ,tt.      /V;..','S.-v.      .....  6,/. 

v\   (  ..M'.M  -.  I  AKv  (,-.    j:\>,in^.     I5v  .\.  n. 

MN.il'-,    i:.l).       Wiih  a    M.ii.and  3  Pl.iiis. 


ThK    A'    ;  s    01       THI.:    Ac..-.  III-.       ll'llrcllA    1< 

h.  ]< ..  kh:iiii,  M.A.     yv^'.-v  r .  J.     ////^./ 

1  UR     Fll-1      1:11      IIK    "I      1V\II       1  Ml      Al.sTIK 
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Part  IL — Fiction 


Addartoy  (Hon.  and  Rev.  James).    BE 

HOLD  THE  DAYS  COME :   A  Fancy 
IN  Christian  Politic&    Second  Edition, 
Cr,  Zvo.     xs.  6d. 
Albanesl  (&  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE   OTHER.     Four/A  Edition.      Cr, 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 
Second  Edition,    Cr.  %vo.    6s. 

CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  8fw.    6s. 

LOVE  AND  LOUISA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr,  9vo.    6s.     Also  Medium  8tw.    6d, 

PETER,  A  PARASITE.    Cr.  8tv.    6*. 

THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  %t>o.    6s. 

I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr,  Zvo.    6s.    Also  Medium  %vo,    6d 

Auatea  (JaneX  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.   Medium%oo.    6d, 

Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Third  Edition,  Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  Also  Medium 
Bvo.    6d. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Edition,  Cr. 
8zv.dc 

TEMPTATION.  Ftyth  Edition,  Cr.  B90. 
6s. 

LOVE'S  PROXY.  A  JV^ew  Edition.  Cr.  8sw. 
6r. 

DONNA    DIANA.     Second  Edition,     Cr. 

CASTING  OF  NETS.  Tw//th  Edition.  Cr. 

Bvo.    6s.     Also  Medium  Btfo.    6d, 
Balfour  (Andrew).      BY    STROKE    OF 

SWORD.    Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
Barlnff-Qottld  (S.).    ARMINELL.    Ft/ih 

Edition,     Cr.  &Tfo.    6s. 
URITH.    Fi/ih  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 

Also  Medium  9vo.    da. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    Seventh 

Edilion.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
CHEAP   JACK    2ITA.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s.    Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
MARGERY     OF     QUETHER  Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    FiAh  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    dr.     Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.   Cr.Bvo,   6s. 
KirTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Bvo,  6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
NOEMI.    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Bvo,    dr.    Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
THE    BROOM-SQUIRE.       Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Brro.    6d 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third 

Edition,    Cr.  8cw.    dr. 
GUAVAS   THE    TINNER.        Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    dr. 
BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.    Illus- 

trated.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    dr. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.    Cr.  fW.    dr. 


WINEFRED.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s.    Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d, 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo,  6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.    Cr,  Bvo.    dr. 
INDEWISLAND.  Second  Ed.   Cr.Bvo.  dr. 
THE  FROBISHERS.    Crown  Bvo.    6s, 

Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
DOMITIA.    Illus.    Second  Ed.   Cr.  Bro.  6s. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
LITTLE   TUPENNY.     A  New  Edition. 

Medium  Bvo.    6d 
FURZE  BLOOM.    Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
Bamett  (Bdlth  A.).     A  WILDERNESS 

WINNER.   Second  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.   6s. 
Barr  (James).    LAUGHING  THROUGH 

A  WILDERNESS.     Cr.  Bvo.    dr. 
Barr  (Robert).       IN   THE   MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.     Third  Edition,    Cr,  Bvo.    6s, 
Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
THE     COUNTESS     TEKLA.        Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    dr. 
A]so  Medium  Bvo.    6d 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.     Third  Edition, 

Cr.  Bvo,    6s.    Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
THE     TEMPESTUOUS      PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    dr. 
THE   STRONG    ARM.      Second  Edition. 

JENNIE    BAXTER    JOURNALIST. 

Medium  Bvo.    6d, 
Beffble  (Harold).    THE  CURIOUS  AND 

DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 

JOHN  SPARROW;  or,  The  Procrkss 

OP  AN  Opbn  Mind.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Cr.  Bvo.   dr. 
BeUoc(HlIalreX  M.P.  EMMANUEL  BUR- 
DEN, MERCHANT.     With  3d  lUustra- 

tions  by  G.  K.  Chsstbrton.    Second  Ed. 

Cr.  Bvo.    dr. 
Benson (B.  P.)  DODO  :  A  Detail  op  the 

Day.      Fifteenth  Edition.      Cr.   Bvo.    dr. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d 
THE  VINTAGE.    Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
Benson    (Marffaret).       SUBJECT     TO 

VANITY.    Cr.Bvo.    y.  6d. 
Birmingham  (Qeorffe  A.X     THE   BAD 

TIMES.      Second  Edition.      Crown  Bvo. 

6s. 
Bowles  (0.   StewartX     A    GUN-ROOM 

DITTY  BOX.   Second  Ed.  Cr.Bvo.   xs.6d. 
Bretherton     (Ralph     Harold).       THE 

MILL.     Cr.Bvo.    dr. 
Bronti  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY.   Medium 

Bvo.    6d. 
Burke  (Barbara).    BARBARA  GOES  TO 

OXFORD.    With  xd  Illustrations.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).     ACROSS  THE 

SALT  SEAS.    Medium  Bvo.    6d 
Caffyn  (Mrs.)  ('  iota).    ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER.    Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
Campbell    (IVlrs.    Vere).    F  E  R  R  I  B  Y. 

Second  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    dr. 
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Messrs,  Methuek's  Catalogue 


TNESTRIKISG HOURS.  Stt-tmi Ktiiff4i^. 

TliL  KOLK  AKIKLDh     Cftuwi  &»ai    6*. 
Picktb«U     (niArmHlulw).       SATI>    Til?: 
FJStlEttWAN,  J::fivjttA£J.    t V.  to*.   (Sf, 

THU    HOUSE  OF   ISLAM,      TkinI  E^i- 

ifdt.     t'V.  Hritf.     6j. 

'O'^A  TQtillJerCiniCliX     THE  WHITt: 

IHEMAYOROFTROV.  Ftmrtk EdiiUn, 

MKkRV. GARDEN  ANDOTHKK 
STOKIKS.    C*^.  Bp(».    &. 

M A.fr.m  VirxOURfilTXn  TkirJ  Kdithit, 
f  v.  8w.     €f. 

RavtiOD  (Maud  Step&eyU  THE  EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN.   J^^'ttrik  K4ftt<fH. 

Rhyi     (OnwitK         THE     WOOING     OF 

UiJ^E   (W,   PettV      LOST    PROPERTY. 

\^t<iHt£  Edition.    Cr.  Stw.     tt. 
\Ko  Medium  atw>    6</. 
KK  li.     .Vf^ron-^  EdiiiitK.     Cr.  Stw.    6j. 
A  SON  OF  TH  E  STATE.     SuMtd  Edififltt. 

t'r.  HrVr     u.  6<f.     Ali^n  JiffdiitrK  ire.     6d. 
A  HKKAfiEK  nF  LAWS.     A  Xeif  fUith^^:. 


tf 


.  f',^, 


MRS.    OALLUS    ni.PSJNKrtS.     lliu^itanhl. 

SECR[':rAk\-    I<M-,A\  NT,  VT.}'.     Tr.    .■■,■. 

V\\\i    WICKH  AMSI- s,        /■;;«,//^    l-dition. 

Cr.   Zra       tu. 
NAM  I-     or     (;ARI.ANM).        Ikird  l-.diticn. 


C.KOkf.l'. 


1.1  THi:  (;i:nekal.  Mc.imv: 


Ritchie    (Mrs.    David  (i.)        MAN     AND 

r  III-:      (      \  >  .>  ()  C    K.        Sriond  Ed:tio>t. 

Ct\K>'K  P.r.K      «:<s. 
Roberts   (C.   G.   D.).     Till':    HI'.  \  K  1     <>! 

'I  lir;  ANTIl'N  I    WOoh.    ,   r.  -7v.     ;   .  '-  ;■ 
Robins    (Elizabeth).        Ilii:    CoNVKRI. 

Jhirdt.dttion.       Cr.   ^r.,..      (,. 

Rosenkrantz    fBnron     Pallei.         1    H    I 

MA(;iS'I  KAJ  i;.S      OWN     (WSK.       Cr. 
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Russell     (\V.      Clark). 

s  \v  }'.  !•:  1  1  \  V.  A  k  r. 

Ed.tiofi.     Cr.  ty<\     6s.  \ 

AUr,  Mediuw  :.■■'.     CL 
HIS     I.sLAND     rklNtlsS,        Ilhi-^tral.M'. 

Sc-.'onU  }'diii.^n.      Cr.  87^^      Ov. 
ANo  Mcdiunt  8.-V.      6,/.  , 

ABANDO.\KI>.  Sc..y*ui  1  ditiou    Cr.ivc.   f-. 

AKo  .Mcdann  ?.ro.     <><!.  \ 

MASTER    ROCKAI-  F.RL.NR  S    VOV.\r;i:.  | 

Illustrated    l>v    (ioKU'>.N'     Mkowm.      Third  \ 

Editii^n.     C'.  87v>.      ^v.  Od.  \ 

A  M  A  R  R I  \C,  !•:  A  T  S  E  A .    .V^,//?. ;//  Hr...    r,/.  ■ 
Ryan   (Marah    Ellis).     FOR    THE   SOlI, 

OK  RAFAEL.     Cr.Zvc.     rs.  , 

Serjeant    (Adeline).       THE    MVS^ER^'! 

OF    I  HE   MOAT.    S<:coftd  Edition.     Cf. 

Srv.     6s.  \ 


THE     PASSION     OF     PAUL 

LI£R^     Crn/iiiTV^    6f, 
THE     QUEST     OF     GitOFFRfiV 

D  A  R  R  E  L  L*    Cr.  StM,    tu* 
THE  COMING  OF  THIS  RANDOLPHS. 

Cr.  flPJ,      fir. 

THE    PROGRESS  OF  RACHAKL,      Cr, 

BARBARA'S  MONEY.     Cr.  fiw^    6m.  , 

THE    MASTEk    OF    8EECHWOODr«j 

MtAinm  St\'.     {k/. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND.    Sti^nJ  Ed, 

Cr»  $fVp     ''•'.      Al4tii  f^/^Hiww  Scvt     i)ti. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME*  Mtd^m^ 

5lMdAMl{W«  R%     THE    MESS    DECK. 

SfaellByCBttrtha).  ENDERBV,    Tki^d Ed. 

Cr.  8pa     6j. 
^Jilrwli:k  (Mr*,    Allrcdi      THE    ICINS- 

MAN.      Whh   e    IlliiiiLtationf    by   C     E. 

RufKK,     Tkirti  Editiiffi.     Cr.  Stv.    6*. 
Snlth  iDOEvthy    V.    H<ir«cei.        MISS 

MONA.     Cr.  ef.fl.     2t.6d. 
SoankhHD^ Albert).    DEEP*SEA  VAGA- 

liONDS.    Cr,  e*^,    6#. 
Sunbury  (GeonreK      TKE    HA'PENNV 

MiMjn\Ai],n:.    r--.  ^-T,    -.,,^/, 

SurUcA    iR.    S.».       ItAMiEK^     TKO^^, 

Tltll^lr.T.l'ML      Aftdiititt  ^T','.      iiJ. 

MR.    SI  i>\GTr-.      MTiRI  rvr.      'IflUK. 

l;iii-.T>. ,:..!.      M^diih!  :'.z.:      i-d 
ASK  MAMMA.     Iil.i>.      M,d:wi  ^--.     CL 
Urquhart  (M.),      A    IRAi-I  I»^■   IN  Cd.M- 

M<)Ni'l..\«    E.      .S>',,'//./  /  ,/.      C>.    '■:■-:      f.  . 

Vorst  (Marie  Van).  THE  SENIIMEN- 
TAE  .\I>\  EN  I  I  Ri:s  (>l  JENEM\  RUE- 
S  TROKK.     C^.  h  V.     r<. 

Waineman  (Paul).        1    H  i:     F.  A  \      O  F 

F  I    E  .\  (■  S  :     A    Ron,,.n.;c     f..,in     !•  Uil.iu.l. 
.V,v,'^;/  /    /V//,^/;.      T/.  ,■:■(>.      ,,v. 
THI'.  SOM;  of  ITIE   FOkE^r.     (>.     :  ■. 

VValford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).     M  R      S  M  I    1    H. 

rilE      i;.\l;VS     O  RA  N  I  »  M  Ol  II  E  R. 

^/.■/iu>^li:■.'.     (:■. 
("Or>INS.     .l,V./.-.v//.'  v:,>.     r.!. 
Wallace    (General    Lew).     F,  i:  N  H  E  R. 

THI-:   FAIR   <;()!).      ^/r.nu»t  S::k     <  d. 
Walt/ (I-;.  C).      THI-    ANCII;NF    EANIt- 

MARk:   ,\    Kriiti.!.  ky  Romance.     C r.  S:v. 

Watson    (M.    15.    Marriott).        (  AFTAIN 

FCklFNE.      /■.;/;■/  /././;,.,;.     Cr.   :J-.^      rs. 

TW'l^ri.I)  E(;F\N'riNE.  With  S  Illn<. 
tr.itl.>ns  kv  Fi-A-.i.-  Ckai.;.      Third  Edition. 

('r.   :•:•■.'.       rv. 

THE  HIC.H  I-OIIV:  \>\n^  furth-r  Ch.ipters 
ill  the  EiiV-  an. I  Fo-tui.c^  ..t"  I '1  _k  kyJcr. 
otherwise  (  .all... pivi;.;  J)ick.  vonKlimc  tlcntlr>- 
inau  .>f  the  R.)a.i.  With  a  FVontispicce  Fy 
(; I.  A I  •  I  r;  S n  i:  i  r h  kso  n .  77; ird  I'.dition. 
Cr.  3^..^      6r. 

.\  .MID.^IMMI- R  I>.\^••S  DREANE 
Third  Editi-n.      Cr^-vn^i'o.      os. 
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THE  PRIVATEERS.     With  8  Illustrations 

by  Cyrus  Cunbo.    Suond  Bdiiiotu    Cr. 

8tw.    6x. 
A   POPPY   SHOW:    Being    Divers   and 

Diverse  Tales.    Cr.  Zvo.    ds, 
THE  ADVENTURERS.   Medium  ^a.    6^. 
Weekes  (A.  B.).    THE  PRISONERS  OF 

WAR.    AfgJiumZvo.    6<i. 
Wells  (H.  a.).    THE  SEA    LADY.    Cr, 

Bvo.    dr.     Also  Medium  Bvc.    6d. 
Weyman  (Stanley).    UNDER  THE  RED 

ROBE.  With  Illtistrations  by  R.  C.  Wood* 

viLLB.   Twenty' First  Edition,  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 
White  (Percy).    THE  SYSTEM.     Third 

Edition,    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A    PASSIONATE    PILGRIM.       Medium 

Bvo,    6d, 
WlUlamt  (MargeryX     THE   BAR.     Cr. 

WlllUunson  (Mrs.  C.  N.).  THE  AD- 
VENTURE OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA. 
Second  Edition,     Cr,  Bvo.    6t. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  Bvo, 
6s. 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  Edition, 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 
Third  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 


PAPA.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  an4  A.   M.).     THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:   The 

Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.     With 

z6  Illustrations.   Seventeenth  Edition,    Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
THE   PRINCESS    PASSES:   A  Romaoce 
of  a  Motor.     With  1 6  Illustrations.    Ninth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 
MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.    With 

i6  Illustrations    Ninth  Edit.     Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 

Tenth  Edition,    Cr,  Bvo,    6s. 
THE    CAR    OF    DESTINY    AND    ITS 

ERRAND   IN    SPAIN.    With  17  lUus. 

trations.     Fourth  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.    With  a  Fron- 

tispiece  in  Colour  by  A.  H.  Buckland,  16 

other  Illustrations,  and  a  Map.    Fi/ih  Edi- 
tion,    Cr.  Bvo.    dr. 
SCARLET  RUNNER.   With  a  Frontispiece 
in  Colour  by  A.  H.  BucxuiMD,  and  8  other 

Illustrations.    Second  Ed.    Cr.  Bvo.    dr. 
Wyllarde  (Dolf).     THE   PATHWAY  OF 

THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).    Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.   6s. 
Yeldham  (C.  C).     DURHAM'S  FARM. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6x. 


The  Getting  Well  of  Dorotht.    By  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford.    Second  Edition. 

Only  a   Guard-Room  Dog.     By  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

Master  Rockafbllar's  Voyage.      By  W. 
Chuk  RusselL     Third  Edition. 

Syd  Belton  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.   By  G.  Manville  Fenn.    Second  Ed. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Oirls 

Illustrated.     Crown  %vo.     3j.  6d. 


The  Red  Grange.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
A  Girl  op  the  People.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition. 
Hepsy  Gipsy.    By  U  T.  Meadte.    ar.  6d, 
The  Honourable  ^Iiss.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition. 
There  was  once  a  1'kincb.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 
When  Arnold  comes  Home.    By  Mrs.  M.  £. 

Mann. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dnmas 

Medium  Bvo.     Pric€  6d.    Double  Volumes^  is. 
COMPLETE    LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 


(B.   Maria). 

LOUISA. 
I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN. 
Austen  (J.).  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 
Baffot(Rlcliard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
CASTING  OF  NETS. 
Balfour  (Andrew).      BY   STROKE   OF 

SWORD. 
Barinff-Qould  (S.).    FURZE  BLOOM. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 
KITTY  ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
NOFMI. 
A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    lUiutnted. 


Methnen's  Sixpenny  Books 

Medium  Svo. 
LOVE    AND     LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 
WINEFRED. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 
Barr  (Robert).     JENNIE   BAXTER. 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 
Benson  'H.  P.).    DODO. 
THE  VI>4TAGE. 
Bronte  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY. 
Brownell    (C.    L.).    THE    HEART   OF 

JAPAN. 
Burton  (J.  BlooDdelle).     ACROSS  THE 

SALT  SEAS. 
Caffyn  (Mrs.).     ANNE  MAULSVERER. 
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C«pe«  (B«mrd>.      THE    l.AKE    Or 

SVINE, 

CHfford  |Mr»,    W-    K.)w    A    FLASH    OF 

SUMMER. 
MR5.  KE[TH*S  CRIME. 
Corbttt    (JuIlulL        A    BUSINESS    tV 

GRLAT  WATERS. 
Crakcr  (Mr^,  B.  M.)^     AFfGEL. 
A  SIA'I  t  SECRET. 
PEtiOy  OF  THE  lt,\KTONS. 
JOFIANNA. 
uantc    (AtlffhJerijL        THE     DIvrN£ 

COMEDY  (CarrlL 
Doyle  (A.  Coiuiijv    ROUTJD  THE   RKD 

LAMP. 
DuDcin  (San  Jeuuwtte).     A  VOYAGE 

OJ-^  CONSOLATION. 
THOSE  OELTOHTFVfL  AMERICANS. 
Eliot  <anrn>,      TH£  MILL  ON  THE 

KLOSS, 
FIndrater    (Juw    HA       THE     GREEN 

['.RAVK.SOr  JULCOWKIE, 
aflUoiKTomX     RICKERBV^S  TOLLY, 
OukHMMrsA    CRANFURDi 
MARV  HAkTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
Gerard    (^orotlMaX       HOLY     MATRL 

MON'V. 

THi:  roNCjVKt^T  ot  [  oxnON, 

MALfI:  ok  MOV]. v. 

Olsflinif^Q).   J  in:  TOWN   JkAVI  i  T  I  k 

Tfiii:  (.kow\  OK  Ml j:. 

OlflnvtNe    a^rncM).        INK      1  N  C  A    s 

TRi  Asri;i . 
THE  KLru)]    IHiir)|\ 
filplEfChnrlts).     hrMKUS  LklJSK, 
tirlmrti     jTIic      Brother*),         iJRrMMS 

TAIUV    rA[.I'>, 
Hope  (Anthpny].     A  .MAX"  r»K  \rARK 
A  CJtANNK  TFr  AIU 

THE  c  J!  kn\  jLi  i,s  t)  K  couN  r 

A\  in.\iO. 
PHROSO. 

T}iE  DuLiA'  T^j.\ini:rt:$. 

Hornunjt  {E,  WO.      HEAH  MKV  TFLL 
MU    lALrS, 

Ingrnham  <J.    U.\        1  IIE  TH^iONE  OK 

I^AVl[i. 

Le  CuiMi  <  i  W\ ).     THEM  V  S  CH  HACK:  ( )  h 

Levctt-VeataiS.  k.),    THE  ITiAJTvm.S 

WAV. 
Linton  fE.   Lynn>.       TifK     rKl^F    Hl'-^. 

inkV  OF  jO:^lH\\  JJAVjnsi)\. 
LyflllfEdfifl}.     i'liikklCK  VAUGMAX 
ftlatultLucaa),      L  M  K  CARl^^^lMA 
A  Li  i^NSKIh  or  rKRKECl  ION. 
Mnnn  {Mrs.).     MH.Ss  PETEK  HOW  VKD 
A  LOST  KSI  AT1\ 
THE  CEUAH  SIAR. 
ONE  ASOTHI  KS  IU'RHLNSi, 
Marchmont  fA.    WA       ML4KK     liO\TJ- 

LKVS  SPXRF.T. 
A  MOMENTS  ERROR. 
Marryat  (Captain).     PKTF.R  SIMPLE. 
JACOn  FAITHFUL. 
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M«r«h  (RIcliard).  AMETAMORPHOS 

THE  TWiCKENHAM  PLERAGE. 
THfr:  GODiJESS. 
THE  JOSS. 

mB«oil(AH  e.  W.%    CLEMENTINA. 
m«tbare  (Keltiox     HONEY. 
GRlFf  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT 
SAMS  SWEETHEART. 
Mead<(Wr5,  L.  T.).     DRJFT. 
MUrord  ^Bertram).    THEilGNOFTl 

nQntrc«or(F.  FA    TKE  ALIEN^ 
MorrJwa    lArthurV,     THE    HOLE 

THE  WALL. 
Neeblt(G.>    THE    RED    HOUSE- 
NorrlB(W,  B,^     HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGJLBV. 
THE  CRLUIT  OF  THE  COUNTY- 
LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN, 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
OIIl>hant(lrtri,>.     THE  LADV*S  WALJi 
SIR  ROIlKKTi>  FORTUNE, 
THE  PRODIGALS, 
THE   1  WO  MARVS. 
Oppenhelm  (E.  P.).    MASTER  OF  ME 

nirker  tOJJbertV    THE  POMP  OF  Tl 

LVVtLETTEft 

W![i--\  ^^M.Mf■)\^^A^[1■  t^vt^oxti^^ 

[  n  L  JRAtL  i'.\y  in  L  >\\  i  ii;r>K 

Pemhcrton   LMai^      THE    FnOl^lE 

or   A    I  iMs'HNK 
[  C  kOWN    i  f{l  F  KINC. 
Phlirpntts  lUJtm,     't\\\:   U\-\\.\\   IL'I 
Clin  I JK  IN   1  1}     1  ]|K  Ml-^l 
THE  ri>A(  llhR^  WM  I 
I  UN  RIVER, 
*g*   fA.      T.     QuIIlcr     Qtm<U}.      T  U 

\V\ll  I  E   WOLJ 

Rfdffe(W.!>gtt».  A  SONOFTHKsJ  AT 
Ff>-T   I'ki  ifl.l^TV. 
[U:<H«iK  ,irii[  THE  OEN*rK\l 
RuffiHI  {\\\   Clark)-     AIIANIH?^  L  J). 

A  ^L\ut^  i\i  -E  A  r  SEA 

MV   OA\l>H  S^M  Kl  Ifh  VRT. 

HIS  ISLAND  FKiNt.  I  s^ 

Sprffcnnt  {AdHfnc).     IHI     MAi^TIWtl 

liARllANA  s  Mn\FV 
TIH-.  VI  I  I  0\\  0[  UTOMi, 
THE   LOVK  THAJ    (.^SERLAMI 
Surtws    fR.    S,^-       HANT^LFV    TROs^ 
MR.      ^!^>N(,l:.s      iiPORTING       lOUI 

WoUordfMrs.  L.  BO.     MR.  SMITH. 

i  HI::  TAIIV  &  GRANDMOTHER 
Wallace  (General  Ltfn  1,     REN.HrK. 

TH  ]■;   I-AIR   I,    i|i, 

Wnlsorrm-  H-  Mnrriottl.    THE  ADVFN 

'i  VILLUS. 

WeekeslA.  H.).     PRL^ONLRS  OF  WAK 
WcHs  (H.   a.)       THK  SIA   lAHV. 
White    (Percy).       A      PASS  ION  ATI 
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